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bills on po. reforms 
pony to the fact that 
it-be are forced to 
nd aspirations, and 
eir narrow partisan 


Í he Union Govemment's decision to witha 
w oe under pressure from public opinion is a fresh : 
in a democratic system of governance the power 
reconcile, at some point of time, to the people’s - 
cannot always behave in an arbitrary manner t4 
interests. 

This belated step on the paii or we Narasi 
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Govemment augurs 


well for our parliamentary democracy wherei le’s : ‘ires are of 
supreme importance for those in authority. No) his largest 
democracy in the world have r .t run roughshod ents in the 


past. The ruling party's autho” anan proclivities fo crus si manifestation 
in mid-1975, exactly nineteen years ago, whe mal Emergency was 
clamped on the country and the Opposition sou. to be gagged with its 
leaders ihrown in prison without trial. However, there were other occasions 
too when anti-democratic legislations were attempted to be passed to throttle 
dissent as was the case during introduction of the infamous Anti-Defamation 
Billa biatant move to curtail press freedom-—during Rajiv Gandhi’s tenure as 
the Prime Minister. But even ii such attempts could not be resisted in the initial 
stages, ultimately it was the people’s will which prevailed. This time too there 
has been no exception to that rule. 

The proposed bills would have definitely curbed both the autonomy and the 
authority of the Election Commission and thus made the latter a pliant tool of 
whichever party was in power. This basic issue, highlighted by the open stand 
of a number of prominent intellectuals, was unfortunately sought to be blurred 
by sections of the Left, notably the CPI-M, and somé elements within the 
Janata Dal who in their allergy towards the incumbent Chief Election 
Commissioner were ever so keen to see the legislations through. While a few 
Janata Dal leaders like Rabi Ray and George Femandes alongwith Dr Asok 
Mitra fram the CPI-M spiritedly opposed the bills from a principled standpoint, 
among the organised Left parties it was the CPI alone which did credit to itself 
by opting for a stand independent of the CPI-M on the issue and no amount of 
cajoling could force it to change its avowed course of action. 

it needs to be noted that T.N. Seshan became identified with the people’s 
desire for free and fair elections at a time when the entire electoral process 
has been vitiated by the play of money and muscle power. The recent by- 
elections held under Seshan’s supervision were conspicuous by the absence 
of largescale rigging which nas become almost endemic in several States, 
and this won the Chief Election Commissioner wide acclaim from all segments 
of the electorate who were not prevented from exercising their franchise. 
Hence the government's adaption of a rigid and inflexible position on the bills 
would have adversely affected its standing among the public, whose 
implications an astutute political figure like P.V. Narasimha Rao was quick to 
grasp. It was good that the Prime Minister did not stand on prestige on the 


D 


-a 


_ bills and relented at the last moment. , 
The govemment’s decision should compel Seshan 
to draw the necessary ‘lesson: he must henceforth 


concentrate only on ensuring free and fair poll which’ 


‘has won him allround plaudits and not engage in 
flippant.and rhetorical outbursts which have tumed out 
to be counterproductive*for him. At the same time it 
must impel, rethinking within the -CPI-M and those 
cued of the Janata Dal and the.Left who had 


thrown in their lot with the ruling party in backing the’: 
ill-conceived bills. There is not a shadow of doubt that 

these legislations were aimed at striking at the very. 

root of genuine electoral reforms as spelt out by th; 
Dinesh Goswami Committee whose recommendatio! 
were endorsed by all sides in Parliament, including t. 
Congress. a 
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On the occas 
` scene, organis 
sent a messa§ 
` President of thd 
the bonds of so at bind our two countries. 


Wi 


where has b 
te bound our p% 
decades—a thread 

and bitter years of strug 
racism, imperialism and 





during the long, arduous 


Colonialism. 


Iden. hice that has, 
bgether for many; many. 


F against common enemies: 


South Africa: 's~rélations with india date: back. 


centuries, “starting in the seventeeth century when 
Indians formed part of the first batch of slaves who 
were brought from the East. They came in larger 


numbers from 1860 onwards as indentured labourers . 


and so-called “passenger Indians”. 
Today, the South African Indian community isa 


million- strong, and, it forms a full: part- of South 


‘African society. Hand- -in-hand with other peace- 
loving ‘South Africans, 
outstanding ' role ‘in the struggle for a non-racial, 
non-sexist and democratic South Africa. 


they have played an. 


The noble and epic Indian struggle for freedom | 


served as an inspiration to millions the world over 


to fight for: their own emancipation and ‘human 
'- South Africans. India thus was, in many respects, a. . 


dignity. 
Fortyseven years after your ‘great achievement 


we too have overthrown the yoke of racial oppression ` 


and tyranny; We rejoiced with you on that ‘splendid , 
_ occasion when the British standard’ was lowered on 


August 15, 1947, fromthe ramparts of the Red Fort 
in Delhi, We. held our -breath and- celebrated the 
hoisting of ,the Indian tri-colour to signify the 


beginning of the new era in Indian history—and the . 


beginning of the end of. colonialism and imperialism 
on a world scale, 


We neve no, doubts too, that you celebrated with ` 








MESSAGE FROM MANDELA 
bof an India-South Africa Solidarity Meet to discuss the post-apartheid South African 
‘the Indian National Social Action Forum (New Delhi, June 11, 1994), Nelson Mandela 


-capacity as the President of South Africa and another in his capacity as the 
4 National Congress. Here the excerpts from Mandela's messages which bring out 


—Editor 


millions of our people the moment „of our own, 
liberation and the birth of a new South. Africa free; 
from the scourge of racial tyranny and oppression. 7 

Today, as we savour the moment of victory and! 
begin thè daunting task of building a new life for our ' 
people we recall with pride and gratitude the sterling ` 
contribution India and its people made towards the 
attainment of that objective. We cannot, for instance, “ 
forget the consistent and principled role India, 
played, before and after independence, to focus: 
world public opinion on the evils of the apartheid : 
system. India’s unilateral decision to sever all, 
links—economic, political, diplomatic, etc.—with the . 
apartheid state in the forties as an expression of her ` 
abhorrence to racism served | as a spur to our ( 
freedom movement. 

Your championing of our cause at the United 
Nations and other world fora. further, ‘helped to 
galvanise the international community on to the side ! 
of the oppressed, exploited,. voiceless and voteless 


pioneer in the international anti-apartheid struggle. 

May we take this opportunity to express our deep 
appreciation and thanks to the people, government 
and leaders of India for their contribution made to 
the cause of freedom and human dignity in South 
Africa? : 

We are certain that the bonds of friendship and 
solidarity forged over the years will continue to 
grow. And: may the golden thread woven in the 
common struggles against injustice and oppression 
never be broken. a 
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Politics and Economics of Sugar 


NIKHIL CHAKARAVARTTY 


he government had an awkward time facing an 
T K Parliament on the sugar price scandal. 
Although the adjournment motion could be defeated by 
the government in the Lok Sabha by the sheer force of 
its brute majority, it was clear to the members of the 
Treasury Benches that in the wider arena of general 
public all over the country has come the perception that 
‘“ot only mismanagement but sufficient black money 
ueals might be involved in it to graduate the scandal into 
the category of a scam. 
If the shortage of onions could lead to the loss of 
‘considerable votes for a government in the past, there is 
certainly no reason for the present governmant to be 
complacent about the political fall-out of ths current 
sugar crisis. For a ruling party facing in a few months 


Assembly elections in as many as ten States—a sort of ` 


mini-general election—such a mess may have a serious 
impact on the fate of the government at the Centre. 
Since there is an understandable reluctance on the 
part of the government to go in for a thorough probe inte 
the sugar scandal, the public will be drawing its own 
conclusions about the magnitude of the corruption 
-involved in it. The Food Minister, in public perception, 
seemed to have held back as long as he could the 
k oroposal for urgent import of sugar. Amd in this, he 
seemed to have represented, by and large, the interests 
of the sugar-mill owners, particularly in UP and Bihar. 
The close links between the sugar barons and the 
Congress bosses whether in Maharashtra or in the UP- 
' Bihar region is very well known. It may be worth recalling 
_ that in the heydays of radicalist effusion with which Indira 
Gandhi had clothed the Congres party split in 1969, the 
demand for nationalisation of the sugar industry was 
passed by the very first session of the post-split new 
, Indira Congress ‘in Bombay. | suppose most of those 
Hew in that gathering, particularly those from UP, 
Bihar and Maharashtra, knew that ultimately the ruling 
` party could hardly afford to ditch their sugar daddy. 
It is, therefore, nothing unorthodox nor surprising that 
„the Food Minister of the Government of India should 
have a hand-in-glove relationship with the sugar barons. 
Obviously, the withholding of imports would have kept 
the market under their control, and thereby they could 
have dictated or manipulated the prices to their advantage. 
What has come as a real surprise has been the stand 
of the Finance Ministry. Obviously, it was for import of 
sugar. And it pressed for OGL (Open General Licence). 
That meant.that there could be no administrative or legal 
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restriction on the import. of sugar. In their present craze 
for waving the green signal for the private sector, the 
pundits of the Finance Ministry, who certainly wield a lot 
of clout as the architect of our current economic 
revolution, forgot the very simple common sense principle 
that if you let the free market operate, then forget about 
controlling the prices. There could be no question of any 
control over prices once an item is permitted to be 
imported on unimpeded OGL. 

The key question in the sugar crisis so far as the 


Intellectuals’ Appeal 
LD lto MPs 


he undue haste with which the ruling party in 
T Parliament is trying to hustle through the 
bills on electoral reforms is most unfortunate for 
Indian democracy. 

Having studied the bilis we are of the considered 
view that anything which undermines the autonomy 
and authority of the Election Commission—as 
envisaged by the founding fathers of our Constitution 
and as upheld by the Supreme Court—virtually 
amounts to taking away the right to vote of the 
poor and the oppressed of our society. There is 
also an attempt to interfere in the functioning of the 
Election Commission by appointing persons who 
would toe the line of whichever party happens to 
be in power. These; we are afraid, would place the 

` entire electoral process in jeopardy and weaken 
our parliamentary democracy. ' 

We, therefore, appeal to all Members of 
Parliament irrespective of party affiliation not to 
allow the passage of the bills in their present form. 
Their adoption would defeat the very objective of 
the much-needed, genuine electoral reforms as 

laid down by the Dinesh Goswami Committee 
whose recommendations had the support of all 
parties including the Congress in Parliament. 
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public is concerned—and that’s where it impinges on 
political fortunes—is the question of prices. It was not 
that sugar was not available, but it could be purchased 
by the consumer at an exorbitant price. To think of OGL 
for sugar import as a solution to the sugar crisis is to 
forget the very thrust of the government's political stake 
in the availability of this essential ¢., amodity. 


4 


+ 


i 
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WHAT the wise men in the Finance Ministry forgot was 
the very history of price-control of essential commodities 
in this country. This was not a contraption invented by 
Mahalanobis, the acknowledged bete noire of ‘the 
Manmohan brigade of today. The entire system of 
control over supply and distribution of essential 
commodities was introduced with drastic administrative 
measures by the British Government in this country 
during the World War when the operation of frée market 
brought about a famine in Bengal in 1943 in which 
thirtyfive lakh people perished by the government's own 
estimate. 

Those of us who covered that ghastly calamity could 
see how that famine was brought about. There was 
shrinkage of food crop in Bengal, partly created by the 
British Government spreading ‘its mammoth war 
machinery—~scores of army concentrations and airfields 
dotting the countryside, disrupting the rural economy. 
Military roads were opened up at top speed, arid the 
coastal districts of south Bengal were put under the so- 
called denial policy by which lakhs of acres of arable land 
were left untended as the local population was marooned 
or pushed away and all the boats, the only means of 
communication, were seized so that the enemy would be 
denied the use of them. Over and above all this, the 
government requisitioned grain from the peasant for the 
armed forces at the time. Inevitably this shortage led to 
the shooting up of prices. Overnight, hoarding became a 
profitable business, and not only the local traders but big 
business interests entered the market. The names of 
Ispahani and Ranada Saha became well-known in this 
game of hoarding and profiteering. 

This way a man-made famine was created before our 
very eyes. The person who convincingly brought this out 
with a mass of data was no other than Professor P.C. 
Mahalanobis. In fact, this was perhaps the first occasion 
when Mahalanobis tackled a problem of direct economic 
import for the country. The alien government would have 
cared little as Death stalked Bengal’s green and pleasant 
fields, But the calamity came as a direct obstruction to 
the Allied war plans. As Calcutta and the district towns 
were choked with lakhs of men, women and children 


driven by the agony of hunger and death, the countryside . 


was in a shambles. All this directly threatened the 





j 





. breakdown of the war-machinery of the Allied forces, 


apart from intensifying the tension and bitterness of the 
local people. In fact, it was during those dark days, an 
unprecedented mass movement for anti-hoarding. and 


` famine relief surfaced even though most of the Congress 


leaders were behind bars with the 1942 “Quit India” 
Movernent. 

-it was at that critical juncture that the British 
Government urgently imported foodgrains from Australia. 
There, is a reference to this in Churchill's correspondence 


to Roosevelt on April 29, 1944 in which he explained that . 


a satisfactory situation in india is of such vital importance to 

the success of our joint plans against the Japanese that | 

am impelled to ask you to consider a special allocation of 

-ships to carry wheat to India from Australia... f 

It was this joint Anglo-American arrangement that not ` 
only managed food imports but set up the machinery for 
distribution to the public. The British authorities and their 
American collaborators realised that the mere import and 
pumping the stock in the free market would by no means 
help to get over the shortage as the prices wouid shoot 


up. The present writer recalls how the American official ` 


representative in Caicutta.at that time, one Clayton Lane, 
gave him the first indication of how the machinery of food 
rationing was being set up in the immediate aftermath of 


the great famine. With rationing came the entire machinery - 


of public distribution system. i 

After independence, this was set aside for sometime 
when Rajen Babu and after him, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
insisted on free trade in foodgrains. However, the - 
rationing and public distribution network in urban areas 
was never totally abandoned. It was reactivated with the 
food shortages in the late sixties and ‘has continued ever 
since. In a sense, A.K. Antony can trace the origin of his 
civil supplies portfolio to those crucial decisions taken by 
the Anglo-American authorities fifty years ago. 

What is the lesson one draws from that searing 
experience of the famine and its aftermath, particularly 


The plain and simple truth is that no shortage of any 
essential commodity could be met by just the mechanism 
of free market economics; The state has to intervene to 
ensure price control and fair distribution. if this lesson 
was clear as daylight to Churchill's. boys fifty years ago 


aT 


ae 


. the infrastructure that was set up to meet that calamity? ` 


~~ 


ruling over an alien people, how is it that the administrators 
of finance in an elected government of independent India ` 


prescribe OGL for a scarce commodity? Such 
mountebanks passing off as experts, serve neither the 
public of this country nor the government which has 
hired their services. The political price of their folly may 
damage the interest of the government. The high price of 
sugar may very well cut into the votes for the ruling 
Congress at the hustings. 


o (Courtusy: The Hindu) 
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Growing Sense of Hurt and Alienation 
KULDIP NAYAR 


alienation has not. if anything, the psople’s 
resentment against India has grown. The faur-year-old 
stir has entered a phase where the militants’ guns are 
falling silent, but bitterness is deep in the minds of the 
people. 

The fall-out is two-fold: one, Islamic fundamentalism 
is thickening the brew and diluting the Kashmiriat which 
represents Sufism and softness. Two, exasperated by 
“India’s intransigent attitude”, an argument that is 
appealing to some adherents of the pro-azadi movement 
is that, by supporting the option of joining Pakistan, they 
may be able to get rid of India quicker. 

The JKLF, which concentrates on the azadi demand, 
continues to hold the imagination of the people. But the 
Jamaat-e-lslami and Hizbul-mujahidin, a militant group, 
which tilt towards Pakistan, have had a field day when 
JKLF leaders like Yasin Malik were in jail. A part of their 
cadres has also been appropriated by the Hizbul- 
mujahidin, which gets money and material from across 
the border. Undoubtedly, the pro-azad/ sentiments sway 
Kashmiris most. But the JKLF’s reluctance to use the 
gun has lessened its fear. It is the fear that gives the 
Hizbul-mujahidin its strength. 

Ms Benazir Bhutto's statement that her country would 
lose the plebiscite if the option of azadi is given to the 
Kashmiris has infuriated a majority of them. The 
observation is being considered as a message that 
Pakistan cannot be of much help to them. When there is 
a growing belief in the Valley that Pakistan has failed to 
wrest the Kashmiris from Indian hands, Benazir’s 
statement has dampened their spirits. “Whatever 
Benazirs stand, our struggle for azadi will not be 
affected,” say the intellectuals. 

The Jammu and Kashmir Governor, General Krishna 
Rao, makes no distinction between the azadi and pro- 
Pakistan elements. For him, both are militants. And he 
proudly says, “We have broken the back of militancy.” It 
is true in the sense that there are no encounters, no 
running battles between security forces and militants. It 
is also true in the sense that the killing of many 
militants—nearly 15,000—has had an effect. 

“But militancy has spread all over,” says the editor of 
an Urdu daily. “Every boy and girl from the age of 12 to 
30 is a militant even if he or she does not wield a gun.” 
He explained that militancy was only an expression for 
defiance. It may take some other form. 

Even if all guns become silent, India should not believe that 

it has normalised the situation in Kashmir. 


M! ilitancy in Kashmir has declined noticeably. But 


+ 


YET Srinagar is a changed place. When | was there a 


year ago, the city Was like a garrison. Now there is a 
relaxed atmosphere. `. ¿zars are almost back to their 
routine. Shops are weu stocked. The people visit the 
Moghul Gardens despite the militants’ warning. 

But this atmosphere is deceptive. It is not that 
normalcy has returned. Living with the conditions that 
prevail is becoming a way of life. | found the same 
attitude among lawyers, doctors, academics and 
businessmen | met in Anantnag, Baramula and Sopore. 
Their lives would have been simpler—and more 
peaceful—if they had been allowed to live their own way. 
They are under pressure from militants as well as the 
security forces, more from the latter. The militants extort 
money and even force parents to part with their children 
to fight against the security forces. One woman from 
Sopore, who has taken refuge in Jammu, told me how 
her husband was tortured for days because he did not 
join their ranks. 

The brutal methods adopted by the security forces 
have not changed despite protests by human rights 
groups. It is as if no one in the security forces is 
accountable. Even documentary evidence does not help. 

| was in Sopore on May 27, the day after the Border 
Security Force had “searched” a mohaiia. t was a 
familiar story. Men were bundied off to the nearby road 
and made to stand in the sun for nearly eight hours while 
the suspects were interrogated in public at a makeshift 
centre. | saw eight boys in the local hospital lying with 
serious injuries that the security forces had inflicted. 
Some houses had been ransacked: TV sets broken, 
clothes strewn all over and the furniture chopped into 
pieces. Many complained that their valuables—and 
cash—were missing. When | told the Governor about the 
incident, he just brushed it aside. 


+ 


MORE than the incident is the treatment meted out to 
the people. They feel humiliated. There are countless 
incidents of search and severity. Each one of them has 
distanced the people from India. As the security forces 
are busy in their combing operations, the attitude of the 
ordinary man towards India is hardening because of the 
anger and estrangement the forces leave behind. 

Still more disturbing for the people is the detention of 
suspects. The authorities put the figure at around 3000. 
But their number is at least double, Apart from the 
detainees, there is a long list of people who are not 
traceable. The instructions are that the household should 
be informed within 36 hours if someone is picked up. But 
these instructions are only on paper. Parents and wives, 
in hundreds, go from pillar to post to inquire about 

{Continued on page 35) 
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Two Sessions 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


ome observers have been prompt to draw the 

contrasts between the two sessions of the highest 
policy-making bodies of the ruling party at the Centre 
(Congress) in New Delhi and the principal Opposition 
party in Parliament (BUP) at Baroda. The most striking 
contrast, according to them, was the lack of discipline at 
the AICC meet with some of the delegates even coming 
to blows (not in the least uncommon for a party like the 
Congress) and the disciplined conduct of deliberations at 
the BJP’s, National Council meeting (also nothing unusual 
for a party carrying forward the Jana Sangh tradition 
under the watchful eyes of the RSS). 

These contrasts need not, however, be over- 
emphasised. The fact is that both the sessions were 
summoned to gear up the respective party machineries 
in order to prepare for the forthcoming elections to the 
Assemblies of certain important States. Both the parties 
have been plagued by uncertainties of late. The Congress 
is unsure of Ns organisational strength which, according 
to the recent by-poii results, has sharply declined on 
account of shrinkage of its electoral support base; while 
the BJP, on its part, is weil aware that after Its steep rise 
on the political map of India it has reached a plateau 
and, as the latest by-elections illustrate, it has not been 
as yet able to overcome the electoral setback of 
November 1993 (when it failed to recapture power in UP, 
Madhya Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh and its margin 
of victory was markedly reduced in Rajasthan; only the 
Delhi results reflected the party’s strong grip over the 
nation’s Capital). 

The New Delhi AICC meet exuded contidence in the 
central leadership with the Narasimha Rao Government 
having consolidated its position in Parliament and 
surmounted its handicap of minority status in the Lok 
Sabha, the success of the Prime Minister's trip to the US 
and the growing realisation among the public at large 
that currently there is no alternative to PV’s leadership 
both inside the party and the country as a whole. More 
than a year ago a handful of dissidents had tried to make 
their voice of dissent heard at the Surajkund AICC 
session failing which they staged a dharna at the gate of 
the venue. They enjoyed the moral backing of the Union 
Minister for Human Resources Development, Arjun 
Singh, who, however, remained highly circumspect in his 
public speeches. Yet the challenge to Narasimha Rao’s 
authority was very much in evidence at the Surajkund 
meet not only in the overt activities of the dissidents and 
the covert moves of Arjun Singh, but also in the 
prominent mediatory role which Sharad Pawar played in 
his ostensible efforts to cement, party unity. (He even 





openly declared at the AICC session that the “days of 
persons of Narasimha Rao’s generation are numbered 
and it is time for workers of my generation to take over 
the reins of the party”—a statement of fact no doubt but 
pregnant with meaning nevertheless.) This time there 
was no such challenge whatsoever: Arjun Singh had 
fallen in line and while two of the four dissidents 
punished soon after the Surajkund meet were invited to 
the New Delhi AICC, one of them was even allowed to 
speak in praise of Narasimha Rao’s foreign policy; 
Sharad Pawar, who had a tiff with the Prime Minister at 
the Congress Working Committee meeting, only briefly 
appeared at the AICC session and left in a hurry for 
Bombay reportedly sulking after having been administered 
a snub by Narasimha Rao. 

The political and other resolutions as well as the 
speeches of the delegates at the New Delhi AICC struck 
a self-congratulatory note with the Congress having won 
back Madhya Pradesh and Himachal and having seen 
the BJP out of office in UP as well as return to power in 
Rajsathan on a reduced margin. However, what could 
not be concealed was the sense of frustration and 
demoralisation among the rank-and-file Congress workers 
from States like UP, Bihar and West Bengal where the 
party is out of power for several years. The speeches of 
Rajendra Kumari Bajpai and Mamata Banerjee left a 
lasting impression as they spoke out their minds in utter 
frankness. The factional infighting in Bihar threw up the 
unedifying spectacle of AICC members divided into pro- 


and anti-Dr Jagannath Mishra groups trading abuses and ` 


eventually exchaging fisticuffs in front of the central 
leaders. 

In characteristic style, the Prime Minister-cum- 
Congress chief delivered well-thought-out speeches and 
unveiled the strategy of panchayati raj reforms—“power 
to the villages’—as the only means to win the elections 
and build the party. It is in this context that he did some 
plain-speaking urging the party workers at the grassroots 
and active in the panchayats to fearlessly take the local 
non-resident party leaders to task—somewhat on the 
lines of Rajiv Gandhi's call to “break the stranglehold of 
power-brokers” at the Bombay AICC to mark the 
centenary of the Congress at the fag end of 1985. But 
the party workers were not in the least enthused. There 
was no direction and thrust in the supreme leader's 
speeches which, as always, were diffused and thus 
failed to inspire the members. The state of the party 


organisation remains as it was—the New Delhi session ; 


did not give any inkling of how the leadership intends to 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Bills on Electoral Reforms and Election Commission 
Analysing Actions of Government. 


and Seshan 
MADHU LIMAYE 


This article, written well before the special session of Parliament on bills relating to the Election 
Commission and electoral reforms, brings out the role.of the Union Government and T.N. Seshan in the 
whole affair. It is being published with due acknowledgement to The Statesman (in which it was carried on 


‘June 8, 1994) from where it is being reproduced. 


A special session of Parliament has been 
summoned by the President to meet on June 
13, 1994. The purpose presumably is to consider 
the two Bills on electoral reforms and the Election 
Commission. From the reports it is clear that there 
is really no consensus among parties on the main 
provisions of the Bills. Even the Congress members 
are in a state of confusion. 

Although the ruling party has an army of Ministers 
of Parliamentary Affairs, they have neither been 
able to keep in touch with the various Opposition 


groups whose support is vital not only for the | 


passage of the ‘Constitution Amendment Bill but 
also for the. adoption by the Rajya Sabha of the 
Representation of the People (Amendment) Bill of 


1994. These parliamentary eyes and ears of the . 


government are out of touch even with the state of 
opinion in their own party. 

The reasons are not far to seek. There is virtually 
no real Cabinet functioning. under P.V. Narasimha 
Rao. The Political Affairs Committee of the Cabinet 
is a non-functioning body. Important departments 
have no Ministers. Dinesh Singh is my friend and | 


think he is a lovable man. But he has no business `’ 


to turn the Council of Ministers into a sanatorium, 
especially when practically a new world has come 
to birth out of the death pangs and final collapse of 
the Soviet Bloc. 


There is no think-tank which can give thought to ° 


the complex problems, separate the important from 
the unimportant and the transient, and frame 
legislation which will not only resolve the difficulties 
that have arisen but also secure its smooth 
passage in Parliament. 

t is a pity that the P.V. Narasimha Rao 
Government has not learnt any lesson from the 


fiasco of the Religion Bill. The Janata Dal (which: 
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- then had 60 members) was even then a badly 


fractured party. No representative or leader of that 
party could make any commitment on behalf of his 
party, and even if he had made it there was no 
guarantee that he or the party would have stuck to 
it. 

When the Janata Dal became shaky, the Left 
also started wobbling. | am not at all sure that the 
Congress has acted wisely in calling this special 
session. It is unlikely that the Bills will be passed in 
their present form. Like the Religion Bill, these two 
Bills are ill-thought-out and ill-drafted. | shall deal 
here only with some important clauses. 

The most objectionable clause in the amendment 
to the R.P. Act is Clause (5) which seeks to remove 
the residential qualification for the Rajya Sabha 
elections. The Upper House of a federal polity 
represents the constitutent units—whether. called 
States or Provinces—and is its essential feature. lf 
the government had further strengthened the existing 
residential qualification and introduced direct 
elections to the Rajya Sabha on the basis of mutti- 
member constituencies, with cumulative vote—a 
form of proportional representation—I would have 
heartily welcomed these amendments. 

My only quarrel with T.N. Seshan is that he 
singles out Dr Manmohan Singh and allows Inder 
Gujral, S.R. Bommai (JD); Dinesh Singh, Bharadwaj 
(Congress-l); and Vishnukant Shastri and Rajgopal 
(BJP) to go scotfree. L.K. Advani, who has emerged 
as a great defender of T.N. Seshan, is the king of 
the carpet-baggers. He got elected to the Rajya 
Sabha from three areas: Delhi, Gujarat and Madhya 
Pradesh. Currently, he is being prosecuted for 
falsely declaring himself as “ordinarily resident” in 
Madhya Pradesh. His application was not only 
dismissed by the MP High Court, it directed that his 
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| sponsor also should be charge-sheeted. 


| make a ‘distinction between public life and 
private life. | am talking of Advani's public actions. 
' Let him apologise to the nation before presuming to 
talk of reform and purity of the election process. 


+ 


ANOTHER objectionable clause-is about the approval ° 


of the Centre on the issue of identity cards. Seshan 


- is, | think, ignoring two important elements involved 
-in his identity-card proposal which, in fact, | do not 
_ disapprove. Durable identity cards involve finance; 


and, secondly, it will be taken advantage of by all 
manner of illegal immigrants whose number l. put at 
12 million. A time-bound, self-executing- programme 


= of, say, five ‘to 10 years, for introducing ICs and 
| eliminating illegal immigrants should, therefore, be 


evolved. | would like independents, who are vitiating 


the election ; process, to produce at least 1000 . 
proposers for Lok Sabha and 200 for Assembly 


seats. 

| am totally opposed to state-funding of polls 
unless there is a prior law on democratisation of 
political parties—present parties are zamindaris— 
ensuring two-yearly elections and the right of 


constituency parties to select their candidates at 


least in 85 per cent cases; and also an effective 
curb on the parallel economy through tax reform 
and other measures, and suppression of 
criminalisation of. politics which produces ilicit money, 
as distinct from black money, which arises in the 
productive process. 

The Bills contain some er provisions about 
holding by-elections within six months, raising the 
limit for forfeiture of security deposit to 25 per cent 
of valid votes, about providing statutory sanction for 
a code of conduct which, | think, should be carefully 
redrawn. 

The most urgent reform and expenditure-saving 
reform would be to have compulsory, synchronised 
elections of ‘all representative bodies from panchayat- 
municipality up to Parliament in the first week of 
March every five years, dissolution of Assemblies 
and suspension of local bodies in the intermediate 
period notwithstanding. 

lf a multi-member Election Commission is 
appointed in consultation with the Chief Justice and 
two seniormost judges of the Supreme Court, with 
defined procedures, it would really be an independent 
body and can be entrusted with the local elections. 
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The .argument of State autonomy is bogus. The 
State Governments want to control the local election; 
the charge they levelled at the Rajiv Gandhi Bills 


_ was baseless. Consultation with politicians like the- 
Speaker or Opposition leaders in the appointment 
-of the EC is not an attractive idea. 


The Constitutional Amendment provides for 
delimitation of constituencies on the basis of the 
1991 Census. But why stop there? Why not abolish 
the Indira Gandhi amendment to Article 82 
altogether? The Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes will thereby gain a couple of seats in the Lok 
Sabha and some State Assemblies. It is surprising 


that Kanshi Ram and Mayavati and the Jharkandis- 


never talk about this grave injustice. 

The government feels that the incorporation of a 
specific provision relating to the transaction of 
business in the multi-member Election Commission 
inthe Constitution itself would “clarify” the position 
and facilitate a “more cohesive functioning” of the 
EC. But there is, | think, a better alternative, and it 
should be tried out. 

The CEC and EC should forestall the Constitution 
Amendment Bill by agreeing to follow the main 
points of the Supreme Court decision in the Danoa 
versus Union of India matter. Let them work on the 
basis of consensus on all policy questions—as 
distinct from purely administrative matters—and 
only in rare cases decide thern by a majority. 
Anyway, the idea is not to act as a prophet in 
saying that the Constitutional Amendment in its 
present shape will not be able to secure approval of 
Parliament. 

Why then is the government going through this 
rigmarole of a special session of Parliament, 
drafting of the Bills, and “elaborate” consultation 
with 
knowledgeable source tells me that the Centre is 


keen on holding elections in Jammu and Kashmir— ` 


for, after all, democracy is a safety valve, as the 
examples of the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia and a 
Central European state have shown—and _ the 
Centre is apprehensive that Seshan’s wayward and 
arbitrary behaviour would, instead of alleviating the 
miserable conditions in that State, aggravate it. 

If only T.N. Seshan will remember that the 
nation’s unity is supreme, that every authority has 
limited powers and that he is not above the law, he 
can do immense good to the democratic process. In 


the process, he will also win the support of’ 
numberless people in the country. a 
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_ Versailles to Uruguay | 
Lessons of History 


M. NAGAENDER RAO 


T he Indian Government shocked the Third 
World countries in general and the Indian 
people in particular by approving the Dunkel Draft 
on December 15, 1993. The voiceless small countries 
relied on India for their protection from international 
exploitation by industrialised countries in terms of 
the Dunkel Draft. Dr Suman Sahai, Professor of 
Genetics, Heidelberg University of Germany, 
campaigned against the Dunkel Draft by leaving her 
coveted job in Germany to protect the interest of 
her motherland, and toured remote areas, but she 
too was hoaxed by the Indian ruling class. The 
people of the country sincerely believed that the 
government is reluctant to sign such an exploitative 
and controversia} draft. It seems the Finance 
Ministry felt that the satisfaction of the international 
financial agencies is more important than anything 
else. 

The approval of the Dunkel Draft clearly poses 
important questions to the world citizens. Has there 
been any such treaty in the past? In which 
circumstances were such treaties approved? What 
is the present political situation in the world? ls 
there any relationship between the previous accords 
and the present agreement? It is not a problem to 
find answers to the questions. Students of world 
history. and international relations, studying with a 
realistic approach, can easily. trace the answers 
without any trouble. 

In the year 1914, World War i was sparked off; 
and it ended in 1918. After its defeat, Germany was 
made responsible for all destructions in- World 


War |. The Allied countries, particularly France, - 


England and Italy, grabbed the coal basin, fertile 


land, ports, major parts of the country and overseas . 


colonies through the Versailles Treaty which was 
signed on.June 28, 1919 under inevitable 
circumstances by the German representatives. _ 
The Allied countries put forth various demands. 
England; France and Italy wanted to grab more 
parts of Germany but the clever America’s approach 
was totally different from its partners. America 
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stressed for more monetary reparations and free 
trade with Germany. That means America had 
recognised that free trade was the easier way than 
physical occupation to exploit any part of the world, 
without any expenditure and trouble. In Woodrow 
Wilson’s fourteen-point formula, the second and 
third points referred to absolute freedorh of navigation 
upon the seas and removal of all economic barriers 
to international trade. The remaining partners 
foolishly tried to occupy.the German land and lost 
subsequently, when Germany became powerful 
under the leadership of Hitler but America has been 
making money without any risk during and after 
World War | and H. 

The disintegration of the Soviet Union and the 


` collapse of the socialist systems in Eastern Europe 


certainly enhanced the confidence of America to get 
the seal of approval of its activities by the Third 


_World countries. Undoubtedly. the Third World 


countries lost their leader, advocate and protector in 
the international arena after the end of the Cold 
War. In the unipolar system, America is successfully 
implementing its mischievous designs without any 
opposition. The surprising point is that until 1990, 
the disputes were between the superpowers, in 
which the Soviet Union was defeated and 
disappeared; but at present the Third World countries 
are paying a heavy price for the defeat of the Soviet 
Union in the Cold War. In World War I, Germany 
was defeated and forced to sign the Versailles 
Treaty but at present with the defeat of the Soviet 
Union the Third World has become the target of 
America and its Allied countries for its exploitation. 
As long as the Soviet union was in existence, 
America had no courage to force the world to sign 
the Dunkel Draft and at the Uruguay negotiations in 
1986 India had firmly opposed it. But America has 
been successfully trying to get it signed. Now the 
situation has completely changed in the unipolar 


. world., The Prime Minister of India announced that 


India had no option but to approve the Draft just as 
the German Government told its pone then on 
June 27, 1919. 

- In the two treaties the aims are the same but the 
mode of operandi has been changed -to meet the 











changed political scenario. With the approval of the 
Dunkel Draft, America and its allies got access to 
the markets of 177 countries. Now they are in a 
position to control not only the markets but also the 
political behaviour, mass media, voting pattern, life- 
styles, culture and future of the coming generations 
through their ‘various tools and techniques. This 
constitutes a major outcome of the Soviet Union’s 
disintegration. 
| 

TWENTYEIGHTH June, 1919 is a very important 
day in world history in general and the history of 
Germany in particular. On that day, in Versailles, 
Germany was divided into many pieces against the 
will of its territorial people. It was forced to sign on 
its disintegration without any option by making it 
responsible for World War I. The weakest of the 
newly emerged states—like Greece, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Poland and Czechoslavia—claimed 
many parts of Germany with the support of the 
Allied forces. Germany agreed to fulfil the claims of 
thritytwo countries led by the “Big Four’—mainly 
the French Prime Minister, Clemenceau, the 
President of America, Wilson, the Prime Minister of 
England, Lloyd George, and the Prime Minister of 
Italy, Orlando. They played a major role in deciding 
the fate of the German people. 

The so-called leader of liberal democracy, 
Woodrow Wilson, announced on October 23, 1918 
that if the Allies had .to treat with the military 
authorities and monarchical autocrats of Germany... 
they must demand not negotiations for peace but 
surrender.’ In fact, the proposed peace treaty with 


Germany containing about 80,000 words was drafted _ 


on January 18, 1919 at the Paris Peace Congress, 
and endorsed by the plenary session on May 6, 
1919. On May 7, 1919, the German representatives 
were allowed to the Congress and given a copy of 
the draft. Germany protested but nobody listened to 
them. The Germans found themselves | with 
confronted conditions which included the cession of 
territory to Poland, France and Belgium, the loss of 
all colonies, a heavy burden of reparation and 
restrictions in the economic life of the country. The 
Part V articles 159 to 213 were particularly of an 
exploitative nature.? Under inevitable circumstances, 
the German ‘Constituent Assembly at Weimar on 
June 23, 1919, the last date of grace given by the 
Allied powers, finally voted to accept unconditionally 
the Allied terms of peace. After five days, on June 


28, 1919, the Treaty of Versailles was signed by 
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' 34,25,46,45,893 French Francs; 
\21,91,36,369 French Francs and 50,00,000 German 


representatives of Germany and the Allied powers. 

` The Versailles Treaty humilated the Germans. 
According to the Treaty, Germany ceded Alasace- 
Lorraine to France, the towns of Eupen and 
Malmedy to Belgium, the city of Memel to Lithuania 


“and the province of Posen and a strip through West 


Prussia to Poland. Furthermore,.in German majority 
areas, it was decided that plebiscites would be held 


‘under international auspices to determine whether . 
‘Upper Silesia and the southern part of East Prussia 


should be annexed to Poland and Scheswing to 
Denmark. The important Baltic port of Danzig was 
taken from Germany and made an internalised free 
city. The coal region; Saar, was given to France for 


"a period of fifteen years to exploit its natural 


resources. The entire overseas colonies of Germany 
were divided by the Allied forces. And France and 
England secured the lion’s share. 

Germany -was imposed many ‘sanctions in the 
defence sector. The German army was reduced to 
100,000 men, navy to six battleships, six light 


. cruisers and twelve torpedo boats without 


submarines.” In addition, Germany was forced to 
accept its responsibility for World War | and assure 
that it would pay financial reparation for all damages. 
Even though the coal belt, fertile land, industrial 


' towns and ports were taken away by the Allied 


countries, Germany was to give coal to France, 
Belgium and Italy, and economic resources to 
France for rebuilding the devastated areas. Literally, 
Germany was made a voiceless poor country. 
During the War period 18,08,000 German soldiers 
were killed. The Allied forces also lost considerably— 
Britain, France, ltaly and America lost 9,47,000; 
13,85,000; 46,000 and 1,95,000 soldiers 
respectively. Beyond the loss of some 25,000 


` square miles and seven million inhabitants, Germany 


was to pay heavy reparations. The Allied forces 
tried their best to ensure that Germany would never 
again be able to plunge Europe into War.' The 
Allied and associated powers submitted their claims 
to the Reparations’ Commission on February 12, 
1921. France claimed 2,18,54,15,96,120 French 


_ Francs; Britain demanded £ 2,54,15,02,534 and 


7,59,78,32,086 French Francs; Italy asked for 
37,92,61,30,959 French Francs, 33,08,68,35,500 
Lire and £ 12,80,00,000; Belgium claimed 
Poland 


Marks; Japan’s demand was for 83,27,74,000 Yen; 


‘ Canada, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa and 


other countries tried to extracta huge amount from 
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the devastated country. The Reparations’ 
Commission set the sum due from Germany at $ 33 


billion. The immediate obligation defined was 2 | 


billion gold marks annually, plus 26 per cent of 
Germany's national income from exports and ten 
per cent of Germany's national income. 

Apart from the claims of other countries, the ‘big 
brother’ America’s claims were unimaginable. 
‘America collected huge amounts not only from 
Germany but also from Britain, France and Belgium 
for its army services. Without any damage to its 
property, it entered just before the end of the War, 
that is, on April 6, 1917.7 America gained enormus 
wealth from the disastrous War by losing only 
1,95,000 soldiers. The other victim, Russia, did not 
receive any amount even though its 17,00,000 
soldiers were killed and 99,50,000 soldiers were 
wounded.’ America collected huge amounts from 
the Allied forces for its millitary deployment in 
Europe from May 21, 1921 onwards continuously 
for four years and from Britain and France an 
amount of 15,20,25 and 30 million gold marks, 
respectively.® In addition to which, Belgium deposited 
an amount of $ 1,47,25,154.40 on May 25, 1923 to 
the account of the American Government. The 
United States and Britain, France, Belgium came to 
an agreement on May 25, 1923 in regard to the 
reimbursement of the costs of the American Army 
occupation in Europe. According to the agreement, 
the Allied countries were to pay an amount 25 per 
cent from the account of the Germany for reparation 
from January 1, 1923 to 1926." 

Apart from this agreement the US entered into 
another agreement on June 23, 1930 according to 
which Germany was to pay the sum of 4,08,00,000 
Reichs marks for the period of September 1, 1919 
to March 31, 1920 and the sum of 4,08,00,000 
Reichs marks for per annum from April 1, 1930 to 
March 31, 1931.2 Many unfair accords were 
executed by the US not only with Germany but also 
with the Allied countries. In fact, with the victorious 
countries also tired in the World War, the US 


cleverly exploited the situation to its advantage and 


in its favour, and got many benefits. 


AFTER the Second World War, the centre of the 
world capitalist system got transferred from England 
to the US because of its mass production evolving 
next generation technology. The Second World 
War weakened the grip of the European powers in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. Many new states 
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emerged in the international arena. The colonial 
powers were not in a position to prevent the 
national. liberation movements, and expansion of 
communism in Asia. The newly emerged leader of 
the capitalist camp took the responsibility in a very 
critical situation. The ‘White man’s burden’ was 
transformed into ‘democracy’, ‘free trade’ and ‘human 
rights’. America realised that establishment of new 
colonies and physical coercion were not possible in 
the changed scenario. Later the Vietnam war also 
proved it. In the Second World War, the industries 
in Europe were heavily destroyed. On the other 
hand, the American industry made profits: without 
any destruction and through exports to Europe. No 
bombs were dropped on American territory during 
the War period. In fact the Second World War 
changed the status of America in international 
politics. American companies emerged as 
multinational corporations, and oil deposits, mines 
and other natural resources in developing countries 
were exploited by these corporations. In the 
protection of the interests of these corporations, 
America played an important role as the ‘international 
policeman’, 

To strengthen its hegemony in international 
trade, the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs 
(GATT) was founded in 1948 with 26 member- 
countries. The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 


. and the World Bank were established to reinforce 


its position in the Third World countries. Due to 
many compulsions the newly liberated poor Third 
World countries approached these financial agencies 
for technical and financial help to enhance the living 
standards of their citizens. Until 1970 there was no 
serious challenge to the supremacy of the US in 
international trade and technology. in the early 
eighties the US found inconvenient tendencies in 
science and technology and international trade, 
particularly from Japan, Germany and some Third 
World countries. 

India’s former Finance Secretary rightly opined 
that 


the USA was losing its competitive edge and in the steel, 
automobile, machine tools and electronics industries the 
US was no longer the world leaders. Japan and Germany 
had posed the threat for sometime. Now South Korea, 
Brazil, Taiwan, Singapore are entering the world scene in 
increasingly more sophisticated industries. The EEC's 
emergence as a mega exporter of agricultural products was 
threatening the American share in the world market for 
agricultural products.1§ 

_ The recent trends in the scientific field and 

international trade clearly show the declining position 


of America. 








In electronics, computers and automobiles Japan, 


and in the steel’ sector Germany ' established - 


supremacy. The ‘most ‘populous country, China, has 

been emerging as an economic giant with a 13.5 

per cent growth rate in. its’ GDP- in’ the Asian 

continent: ‘Developments’ in the’ nuclear field, 

computers; arms, ‘mining - ‘are sending shock waves 

to the US. ‘China has ‘also posed a great threat to 
~the arms manufacturing industry of the US. 

In South: Asia, India’s’ success of the Integrated, 
Guided Missile Development programme changed 
the Pentagon’s © equations. The missile „Agni 
enhanced ‘the capability of the Indian army to:the: 
extent of 2500 kilometres. Another surface-to- 

_ surface missile, Prithvi, covered the high altitude’ 
threat upto 1,00,000 feet. The present phase of 
“coercive diplomacy” in South Asia will not be 
continued. further. The” US'' sanctions on India’s 
space programme could not succeed: In the 1980s. 
‘India was not permitted to get the technology of the. 
supercomputer, but now it .has acquired the, 


knowledge and manufactured supercomputers with ` 


less cost Of production and. got exporting orders 
from various countries. 

Advancement of ‘science and technology in the 
Asian and African countries created uneasy feelings 
in the White House. When most developing countries: 
embarked on inventions and registered progress in 
various fields, instead of. receiving:it-in the true 
spirit, the US started several moves to maintain its: 
-hegemony. The Acts of Super 301, Special 301 and 
later the Uruguay round of negotiations revealed the’ 
ulterior intentions of the superpower. After the 
disintegration of the USSR, the GATT has. become 
another plot for its dangerous designs. 

In 1982, the US took the initiative for a discussion 
on the Draft with much opposition from all corners. 
But after the collapse of the socialist system in 
Eastern ‘Europe, the only superpower started a 
renewed campaign with more determintion and 
courage. Until the Montreal Review “Meeting ‘ of 
December 1988, many developing countries opposed 
the proposals under the leadership of Brazil and 
India. But later the US successfully negotiated with: 
each country ` separately with the help of the 
international financial institutions. At -last on 


December 15, 1993, under inevitable circumstances, - 


the members of the GATT (117 countries) were 
compelled to sign the accord without any option. All 
the governments are facing severe criticism from all 
corners in their domestic politics. Undoubtedly the 
governments appeased the IMF and the World 


Bank but failed to satisfy :their respective citizens. > 


The argument of accessability ‘to global market. is 


humbug and a naked lie. The ‘governments are: not 
in a position to justify the agreement which is akin 


to the race between healthy and lame persons 
before proper treatment is given to the lame. The 
US ‘successfully concluded an agreement with the 


` Third World countries when they. were about to 


overcome their handicap. Anybody can guess who 
the winner in the race would be. 

In the Dunkel Draft, many issues are incorporated 
in the interest of the industrial developed countries 
like (a) market access, (b) agriculture, (c) textile, -(d) 
GATT rules, including trade related investment 
matters, (e) trade related intellectual property 


services, (f) trade in services, (g)’ institutional . 


matters. In these issues, all norms seek to. protect 
the US hegemony, but the most controversial—trade 
related intellectual property services (TRIPS)—is 
enough to put the Third World beyond the 
fundamental knowledge of science and technology 
for centuries together. Literally it is a ‘death 
sentence’ to the developing countries who are. not 
to be. allowed access to new inventions in various 
fields. ` 


THE accords of Versailles and Uruguay have many 
similarities. The affected countries are forced to 
sign the treaties without any option. The defeat of 
Germany in World War | and the defeat of the 
socialist system in the Cold War are the main 
reasons for these accords. At present in the 
unipolar world no country is in a position to prevent 
the designs of America with the result that the US is 
getting the approval of its mischievous actioris 
without resistance by the international community; 
on the same lines as-the role it played after the end 
of World War | at Versailles. At present the West, 
including Japan, is facing the worst, economic 
recession; many industries are closed and employees 
are losing their jobs. A prosperous country ‘like 
Japan ‘has thrown about 1,00,000 workers into the 


streets.'* In 1919, the world faced a similar economic ' 


situation. The British economist, 
pointed to the intensely uncasual, 


J.M. Keynes, 
unstable, 


complicated, unreliable, temporary nature of the. 


economic organisation by which Western Europe 
has lived for the last century.” 

The German delegation before the Versailles 
Treaty, on May 29, 1919; represented to the Allied 
countries that the . International Reparations’ 
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Commission receive «dictatorial. powers’ over. the: 
whole life of the German people in -economic:and: 
cultural ‘matters.’ Its authority extended far beyond. 
that which the German Emperor, ‘the. German 
Federal ‘Council “and the’ Reichstag ; (Parliament): 
combined together ever possessed within.the territory’ 
of the Empire.’ This Commission had unlimited 
control over the economic life of. the. siate, the 
communities and individuals. Further, the entire 


va 


education and sanitary system. depended upon it. It, 


could keep the whole German people in mental 
thraldom."® 

After going through the Dunkel Draft, no citizen 
of the Third World can rest in peace. When 
multinational corporations accquire the patent rights 
on seeds, how can a small farmer live in remote 
areas without fear. The accord intervenes in all 
walks of life. The noted parliamentarian, George. 
Fernades, rightly commented, the country has lost 
its ‘economic sovereignty.. The Indian Parliament 


may not play an-important role on Dunkel related : 


issues because the scope of Parliament and ‘the 
judiciary has been reduced to a great extent in 
domestic affairs. In 1919 Germany also faced the 


same problem and assured the Allied countries in . 


Part X Chapter lil of the Versailles Treaty: 
Germany undertakes to adopt all the necessary Legislative 
and administrative measures to_protect goods, the produce 
of manufacturer of any one of the Allied and Associated 
powers from all forms of unfair competition in commercial 
transaction.” 
Any member country can interfere in the affairs 
of India. The Dunkel Draft says: 
Whenever a signatory has reason to believe that a . 
y prohibited subsidy is.being granted to be maintained by- 
* * another signatory, such eigai may request consullation 
with such other signatory.® 
The accused should sieve its innocence by 


putting all the records Which are not even accessible ` 


to-its public representatives. 
If no mutually acceptable solution has been reached within 
thirty days of the request for consultations, any signatory 
party tò such consultations may request that the matter be - 
reviewed by the Committee on Subsidies and Countarvalling 
Measures.*# 


Another controversial condition has been 
incorporated in Part IV Article 7’ (133) wiih the 
GATT being given the -. 


power to scrutinise any domestic support measures in 
favour of agriculture producers in its member-countrias.2% 


With this norm, 70 per cent-of the Indian 
agricultural population has been thrown at the 
mercy. of the GATT. The sovereign Indian 
k Government can’t act without consulting the GATT 
on agricultural affairs and other matters. In the 
‘Dunkelian era’ ail those Third World dreams of 
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freedom and prosperity are, nothing but a.myth. This 
is the age. where: the flag of-‘unipolarism’ will decide 
the destiny of mankind:?4 India has- to: rewrite its 
legislation, including:the „Indian cay Act 1970, 
under. the | econ of the ceed 3 


+ i 


E 


THE Commerce Minister, Pranab. Mukherjee, has 


- taken the responsibility to convince the nation. But 


facts are against his arguments. ,At least the 
Versailles Treaty gave an opportunity to exploit 
Germany until March 1918 by America for 


` reparations—an amount of 4,08,00,000 ‘Reichs 


marks per annum. 

The Dunkel Draft has not at all fixed any period 
for reviewing the situation. The Commerce Minister 
is clearly misleading the -nation by giving false 
information. He said with the successful conclusion 
of the Uruguay Round, there were expectations of a 
significant expansion in world trade, as a result of 
which India should be able to increase its exports 
by 1.5 to 2 billion annually in-addition to normal 
growth. Nobody is ready to believe him. There is: 
no doubt about the enhancement: of international 
trade, but the ground reality is that India will not get 


_ the lions share in exports and only imports. will 


grow. At present, the total global trade is $ 338 lakh 
billion, in which India’s exports are $ 18 billion and 
imports $21 billion. The total trade is $ 21 billion. 
Still $ 3 billion are deficit in international trade:7 In 
view of the above facts, no economist can imagine 
due share in exports for India. After the agreement, 
world trade may increase $ 400 to 470 billion per 
annum but India may not transact to the level of $ 
1.5 to 2.0 billion as Mevelises by the Commerce 
Minister. ° 

In an emerging new global order, the US will be 
the main beneficiary by having 90 per cent of the ` 


, patented intellectual property rights. On the day 


after signing the GATT at Geneva, Bill Clinton, 
President of the USA, told his nation: 
As a result of this agreement 1.4 million new jobs are to be 
generated. There will be an increase of $ 1400 in the 
‘monthly income of an American family. 
He further said: 
‘We will-scon listen to the good news of American i 
` advancement in the sphere of global trade.?# 


With great confidence the President of the US 
assured his nation about the benefits of the 


- agreement. Is the Government of India ready to 


assure its people of the benefits at least to the 
extent of a quarter in $ 1400 in-the monthly income 
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of an Indian family? No, because, in terms of 
rupees, 90 per cent of the Indian families are not at 
all securing Rs 11,200: per month, as calculated for 
$ 350.2 The enthusiastic President of the US 
clearly. revealed the result of the accord. But the 
sad. thing is that even now the Government of India‘ 
is hiding the facts from Parliament and the people. ° 

India’s economy is also not competitive and is 
being supported by the international financial 
institutions. In 1993-94 the Union Budgets major 
share, 26. per. cent, was allotted to meet ‘the 
interests of loans. Many studies and experiences of 
Latin American countries reveal that the policies of 
the IMF are not useful to get out of financial trouble; 
on the contrary, the burden of the debtor has been 
increasing enormously. The World Bank and the 
IMF dictated policies are rarely suitable to the Third 
World countries. The borrowings from the IMF and 
the World Bank are not giving fruitful results as the 
conditions and restrictions on the use of money is 
so rigid. The policy of liberalisation is providing 
many opportunities to the multinational corporations 
to extract profits from India. In any case no benefits 
‘are available to India through the Dunkel Draft. | 

After World War | the Germans invited Hitler to 
challenge the USA, Britain and France tó destroy 
the exploitative conditions of the Versailles Treatry. 
Moderates ‘and liberal Germans also thought Hitler 
was the only answer to get liberated from the 
sanctions of- the Allied countries. Successfully; 
Hitler encashed on the feelings of the Germans and 
captured power through undemocratic ways. The 
situation inevitably created Hitler as he emerged in 
due course and later began World War Il and killed 
five crores of people in the War. 2 

India, on the other hand, secured independence 
as a result of the weakening of the hold of the 
British empire through peaceful means under the 
leadership ¢ of the Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatma’ Gandhi 


awakened ‘the masses by his various tools like 


ahimsa and satyagraha. 

Colonialism has once again tightened its- hold in 
a new form. The national governments have 
surrendered the interests and prestige of the 
nations to;the IMF and the World Bank. Without 
wasting a bullet, the leader of the capitalist camp, 


the USA, captured the world market with the help of. 


the international financial institutions, the GATT: In 


these circumstances, the exploited, frustrated poor 


Third World countries may produce capable 
leadership to challenge the, mischievous designs of 
the US. The leadership may have the qualities of 


either the Mahatma Gandhi or Hitler. lf a Gandhi is - 


produced there may not be much problem to world 
peace. But if a Hitler is produced the world may 
face another World War with atomic weapons. So, 
the basic responsibility of the Third World countries 
is td fight against the domination’ of the West in 
international politics through all means. If responsible 
citizens maintain silence over important issues, a 
Hitler may raise his head and all'democratic forces 


of 


will be sidelined. Then the situation may not be in | 
the hands of patriots and moderates. Hence the ` 


time has come to review the history of the world 
between 1919 and 1939 and learn the real lessons 
from it. i | 
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Union Budget and Electronic 
‘Component InGUSEY, 


ee ate ey K.P.P. NAMBIAR. R 


recent study by the American Electronics - 


Association hag assessed that the worldwide 
consumption of electronic hardware and software 


totalled over $643 billion in 1993 and is slated to ` 


reach $ 826 billion by. 1996. In: 1993, hardware 
amounted:to $ 520 billion and software $ 123 billion. 
By 1996, it will be $ 640 billion and $ 186 billion 
- respectively. The North American production 
accounted for 35 per cent of the world output as 
against 26 per-cent for Western Europe end 23 per 
cent for Japan. Another significant aspect is that the 
ratio of total hardware to software is of the order of 
4:1. In the US: the electrónic industrial output is 
‘greater than the output of, steel, automobile or 
textile industry taken individually. 


- As against this the Indian electronic industrial 


output is perhaps the: lowest in the developing 


countries of Asia. In 1993, its turnover was estimated . 


at $4 billion (Rs. 12,000 crores) contributing to 0:66 
per cent of the world, output. During the same 
period the Taiwanese production amounted to $23 
billion. China which came into. modern electronics 
only about ‘five years sag expects to reach $25 
billion by 1995. - - 


4 f 


‘ONE ofthe important reasons for the lack of growth 
of the Indian electronic industry is the failure of the 
electronic component industry. Components are the 
basic building blocks of all types of electronic 
equipment, from TV and radio to computers and 
communication systems. Forty per cent of ‘the 
componet content of an equipment is consiituted by 
semiconductor devices, IC- -chips (VLSI; LSI), power 
devices, etc. The balance consists of passive 
components such as. resistors, capacitors, relays, 


_opto-electronic components . such as LEDs and | 


LCDs and their displays and lasers, piezo- -electric ' 


„The author, a former Secretary of the Government : 
“Of India’s Department of Electronics (1987 and 
1988), has been associated with the development . 


of the electronic industry in India for over 30 years... 
He was also the CMD of ITI and the founder GMD 
of Keltron. | « i ty 
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components such as quartz crystal and crystal 
oscillators, crystal-related devices and ‘ceramic 
transducers and sensors like thermistors, varistors, 


> and voltage dependent resistors (VDRs). While `` 


conventional passive components like resistors and 
capacitors are manufactured in «the country,- - 
production of other vital and strategic comonents 
are almost at the zero level. ,The viability of 
production of these requires that they are made in 
large volumes with the state-of-the-art’ technology 


implying technology and investment ror adyanead ’ 


countries in new ventures., 
A precondition for’ investment in the component 
industry is the correct financial and tax policies 


‘which will encourage investment. This has been 


conspicuously absent in the economic policy of the . 
‘Government of India. For decades prior’ to 1983, 

duties on imported raw materials and parts were. 
higher in many instances than the finished products. 


“In, the seventies the component industry virtually 


faced extinction due to this topsy-turvy duty structure: 
For 36 years after independence, our economists in 
the government .continued the old British colonial 
economic policy which gave green ‘signal to import 
and amber to local manufacture under the plea ci 
earning revenue to the nation through import duties, - 
rather than creating conditions for local production 
and-earning revenue through-tax from the wealth _ 
and employment created in the country. ` 

In August 1993, with the support of Rajiv Gandhi, 
then an- MP, we from the industry won the first 
battle when the government agreed to introduce 
graded duty structuré—almost zero for raw materials, ° 
low~duty for parts and higher duty for finished 
components? The Finance Minister, who had handled 


_ several Tepresentationss on that score, hapened to 


be our present Commerce Minister, Pranab 
Mukherjee. Soon it drifted again under the plea of 


. the BoP crisis, remaining graded, but substantially 


increasing the duty at all.levels by 1990. The Union ` ' 
Budget of 1993 had slightly reduced the input costs 
of production when the import for: raw material, 
parts (includes processed material—diffused chips/ 
coated discs, etc.) and finished component was set ° 
at 20 per: cam, “35 per cent and 50 ‘per ,cent 
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respectively! The margin, of difference between the - 


` raw materials and parts and the imported component ° 


` still was, too” small to give a decisive. advantage to z 


the local production. over import. - 
“But, the 1994 Budget reduced the gap- further , 
when the duties were set at 20, 30 and 40 per cent. . 
The gap between import duty on finished, 
' components and parts was reduced to 10 percent 
from 15 per cent and the ‘gap between duty on 
materials and components reduced from 30 to 20 
per cent. Who has actually gained“from the duty 
change? Only the manufacturers of components, 
‘outside India. With a 10 per cent difference in ‘duty, ; 
who will invest in the component industry in india? : 


This is exactly the question put to us by leading - 


- manufacturers of electronic components from Japan, 
to the USA when. we’ seek their investment or.. 
technology.: 


we 


1 


+ 


IN no country in the world is there any sizeable duty 
for input materials and parts that go into manufacture’ 
of electronic components: So it would have been in, 


the interest of „development ‘of the component; _ 


industry in India to reduce the duty, on input 
_ materials and parts in the range zero to five per 
cent and keep the component duty at 40 per, cent 


(as at present) for a period of say five years. If such | 


_ a decision is taken, .we will have large investments 
going into, the component industry. with global 
manufacturers of semi-conductor devices: of all 
types (VLSI, LSI, ICs,, power transistors, etc.), 


ceramic based” products, sensors, surface mount: ' 
devices, quartz crystals . for watches and.. 


communication, optoelectronic components, fibre 
‘ optic components, etc. setting up joint ventures/ 
own plants’ in India. The Indian companies will also 
raise thein investment in the component sector . 
resulting in large scale savings of foreign exchange 
and. raising the technology level of the electronic ° 
‘industry and large scale employment to the ordinary 
young people with no more than nigh genon 
education. 
_ A second factor to considér is, the interest rate 
for working ‘capital and term loans. For the 
component. industry to-be globally competitive, the 
volume of' production has to be large running into 
tens and hundreds of million in numbers depending 
on the component. This requires availability of 
funds at the international- rate of interest of four to 
‘six per cent. -In 1987, when | was the Secretary, 
‘Department of Electronics, | had proposed a special 
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which jis setat, 250 per cent. 


produced in 
telcommunication ‘equipment, such as large size. 


financial regime for the. component industry. ‘Even a 


separate financial institution for funding the electronic ` 


industry was proposd but nothing came of it due to 


Jack of interest at the Ministry of Finarice. Immediate 
-consideration will have to be given. to make finance 
available on a special footing to the ORDOS 


industry at six per cent interest rate. 
A thrid factor: is the duty on capital Satiioment: 


component industry i is capital intensive and requires 
expensive and strategic. capital equipment not made 


J 


The electronic: ` 


in India. In order to reduce the total capital cést and . 
encourage investment, the guty should not be more 


` than'10 per cent. 


A. fourth factor is the sable faced by ihe 


i component industry in getting all the raw materials 
-and parts ‘required for production included im the. 
‘appropriate chapter of notifications. While import: 


duty on most of the electronic cornponents is fixed 
at 40 per cent,- not all major inputs—parts and raw 
materials—are .covered in’ the concessional duty 
notifications which: permit their import at 30 per cent 
and 20 per cent. The result is that all the left out 


materials and parts have to be imported at 65 per 


cent, again making | the duty structure topsy-turvy 


adding to the problem of the. indigenous electronic ` 
component manufacturers. If a new, component is’ 


to be manufactured, the time ‘to get the paris and 
raw materials of that component included in: the 


notification’ is anywhere upto two years if ‘past ` 


experience | is anything to -go ‘by. This can. be 


` permanently overcome by an automatic procedure 
by which all materials and parts of any component - 


manufactured or proposed to be manufactured in 
India will be included in the relevent notification as 
soon as such a. request is received from the 
manufacturing industry/industries’ association and/ 
or from the Department of Electronics by the 
Finance Ministry... 
+ 

THE impact of indigenous component manufacture 
will be in the reduction of cost of the equipment 
India: Indigeneously ; simanufactured 


digital pubic switches, were earlier sold at a cost of 


. Rs 10,000 per subscriber ‘line Before devaluation 


(E-10B, for example). Today the price being quoted 


‘ by multinationals is of the order of Rs 5000 per line 


(after devaluation) with very marginal value added 
in India in’ terms of components. Reliable MNC 


industry sources say ‘that this price: can be brought 
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‘ down to Rs 3500 ‘per line it they aguia: find ’ 


indigenous’ components of standard quality. In the 


professional grade telecom system; the imported 
components constitute almost 80 per, cent in terms 


„of material cost. There is thus. great scope to:bring 


down the cost of finished equipment if we can 


reduce the import content of components even to 


` 40 per cent. So far, indigenisation of these equipment ` 


has been in name only. Most.of the multinationals _ 
have only succeeded in indigenising components 
like’ PCB, coils, transformers and a few resistors 
and capacitors belonging to low-tech low-value 
areas compared to the semi-conductor chips, surface . 
mounted devices and other vital components which 
find wide usage in modern telecom equipment. 
Examples can be added even in the consumer 


electronics area.’ The production of colour TV in the ` 


country is still below the 1988 figure of 1.3 million, ° 
the black and. white TV output has declined from 4.4 
million in 1988 to 3.1 million in 1991 and four million. 
in’ 1993, still less than 10 per cent of the peak 
production of 1988. The production of VCR continues 
to decline, a major setback for an -upcoming 
industry with the potential-for high volume growth. 
In 1993 Indian VCR production was 60,900 only. 
One of the factors: for the reduced sale of TV, CTV 
and VCRs was: the disproportionate excise duty 
imposed on them from 1989 onwards. Instead of 
increasing the revenue to the exchequer, it 
decreased the revenue’ due to consumer resistance 
to the incrased price. A second and important factor . 
is the manufacturing cost resulting from imported 
components. The price of these can be significantly 
reduced if major components. such as ICs are 
available locally. , 

The’ new duty structure , has virtually killed the 
computer manufacturing industry. Companies like 
Digital- and Wipro. which, invested tens of crores of 
rupees: in their manufacturing and R & D facilities 
recently had ‘to abandon their indigenous 
manufacturing programmes and concentrate on 
import of fully mounted PCBs. and finished 
computers. IBM, which came to India with great 
fanfare and expectations, is.now reported to be 
concentrating on import and -export trading, rather 
than setting up any indigenous computer:. 
manufacturing facility. All these companies find that 
the Government of India has made import of 
computers cheaper, than local manufacture by 
disproportionately reducing the import duty on 
finished equipment without giving due importance ‘to 
the growth of the local manufacturing industry: At 
the present rate of import duty structure on. 
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computers of 65 per cent, these can be economically 
produced in India only if the component industry like 
IC manufacture takes firm ‘roots in the country and 
these will come about by levying almost zero duty 
on input materials and parts required for the 


_ component industry. 


I 
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TILL. a few years ago, foreign investments in 
component manufacture went to Thailand, Malaysia 
and Singapore. But since 1990, these are going to 


China. China is building up.a huge local market and 


equally powerful ' export market for its electronic. 
products. In 1992 China produced 11.6-million CTV. 


sets and, exported 3.8 million, when the. Indian 


production was 0.83 million and export 0.16 million. 
These examples. are being furnished ‘only to show 
the importance of indigenous component .manu- 
facture and its impact on cost and volume of sales 


in ‘the equipment industry. 


A five-year financial and tax regime ‘of zero to’ 
five per cent duty on all imported materials and 
parts and six per cent- interest oh term loans and’ 
working capital and 10 per cent duty on capital 


‘equipment, is what is required for the development 


of this vital industry in India at this crucial juncture. 
This measure will immediately attract: large 


- investments, save significant foreign exchange 
-through import compensation of loss. of revenue 


from reduction in duty on inputs through excise duty 
on the. finished component ` and/or equipments. 
Since components can only be used in equipment 
industry, there is also a case for abolishing the 
excise duty on components altogether as any 
excise duty charged is adjusted against the excise 
duty payable on the equipment through MODVAT. 


- This could save a lot of time and work without any 


loss of revenue for the government. 

The lesson of South Korea, Taiwan and China is 
that you.cannot be global without: creating and 
developing a local market and you cannot develop 
an economically viable equipment industry without a 
local’ component industrial base. That component 


‘industry should be based on large-scale volume . 


manufacture to meet local and global demand. That 
will come about only through correct finanancial and - 
tax policies specifically aimed at boosting, the 
component industry., The opportunity: is now ,and 
here and it is for the. Finance Minister to act as a’ 
part .of the country’s economic reform. We cannot. 
afford to lose even a day in as this very 
serious error. ! E 
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Upright or on Bended Knees: The Choice ` 


` SOM BENEGAL ge l i 


PT: he furious debate going on in India among a . 
certain class of people variously described as ' 
intellectuals, elite, think-tanks, commentators ‘and ` 
‘so on about: the: attitude to take in dealing with the ' 
United States, whether to talk or not reminds one of | 
‘ a recent, Hagar comic strip., 
« Hagar and his Vikings -have been driven ; 
backwards to the brink of a precipice by. the Huns, : 
“Surrender Or else,” snails the Hun. General in no: 
‘ uncertain terms. Hagar:s lieutenant, Lucky Eddie, a i-, 
„more delightful moron: you never can find, replies: : 
"You filthy Huns, you will rue this day. By the time . 
‘we are done with you your,mothers won't recognise i, 
you etc. etc.” | cannot vouch for the accuracy of the 
. quotation but you can guess‘its sense and. flavour. A 
Hagar turns’ round and incredulously asks Lucky ' 
Eddie: “What are you doing?” And Eddie makes a : 
classic observation: “!'m trying to keep the lines of ` 
communication open. That's important.” Lucky., 
Eddie’s native cunning should not be underestimated ` 
nor his prescient command of latter-day wisdom : 
-culled from the vast cornucopia of Harvard, Oxford; ' 
the Pentagon and other noble piles not to mention . 
our own peripatetic Centre for Policy Research ' 
duminaries. One can imagine the consternation of ' 
the ‘Hun. General ‘at this unexpected last ditch ' 
‘defiance. He might well have. buckled in, wept, ! 
-< withdrawn his forces and resigned his command. ° 
Such things have happened. 
‘Keeping lines of communication: open is today, a! 


much favoured idea. But it is’ no longer Lucky’ 


Eddie’s plucky confrontation in a hopeless situation. 
Today the communication is couched in an esoteric | 
` language which may make profound sense to the’ 
‘ruling classes which “hold the world by the throat, : 


and very much in India by body and soul also. But i : 


` to the large'mass of the people and even to large .- 
segments of the political and social. ‘leadership it is 
unintelligible; and for those who .can decode its ' 
intricacies and nuances it is cause for .much 
E foreboding. To meet grave cřises with words like” 
*“non- papers” is nothing but baffling. To change“ 
.openness” into “transparency” may be’ a clever 
twist of semantics; indeed to change “simple | 
. understandable words. into gobbledygook may be: 
` the in-thing. But the obfuscation they cause gives . 
rise to the suspicion that there is a sinister | 


_ Jundertone to undersirable causes that -are being 
` undertaken or plotted. : 
: Wee. 8 
Te f 
! 
WITH due apologies, appropriate to the prevailing 
ruling climaté, ohe may recall that, a man called. 
Gandhi (dare we call ‘him Mahatma?) believed in 
keeping the lines of communication open with the. 
British with'whom he was embroiled in an unremitting 
struggle. But, clearly, unlike today, his ‘actions and - 
motivations were “transparent”. And the lines 
concealed no capitulation. Gandhiji ‘was firm that 


„thé ° struggle would go on Felomlessly and . with’ 


nobility." , 
‘vision, inherited briefly by his followers who'thought 

` nothing of discarding him and his world-view almost 
with indecent haste upon his passing away. 

Let Us not Jinger-long on Gandhiji. He is dead 
but, alas, not forgotten, as he should better’ be. He 
is revived periodically for hypocritical praise or for, ’ 
` ignorant revilement. Today pragmatism devoid of 
altrusitic idealism (as if the two could ever coalesce!) 
rules the world. Service before self has become 
‘laughable (ha, ha, hal). Self before service, if at all, 
is today's driving force. > f 

Liberalisation, globalisation, aein, cereale 
` tion on'unlevel, indeed alpine, fields are the order of 


the_day. Opening the flood-gates of a new, So- . 


called modern, - runaway technologically-oriented ` 
invasion by foreign interests, which largely ‘means . 
Western, and more Closely American, are ‘the new 
incantations for the- progress of India. 


It is “very important”, as Lucky. Eddie would say, f 


to keep the lines of communication open. We 
cannot live in the ‘isolation: of‘ self- reliance, self- 
sufficiency, Gandhii’s antediluvian garbage, Nehru's` 
socialistic nonsense ‘and Indira’s' fiercely | nationalist 
‘and pro-poor idiocies. 

But as opposed to what is now’ considered 
inconsequential and self-deféating stubborn tenacity 
to outmoded ideals and ‘attitudes, we have today ` 
this access-free, open-door, open-window, open- 
skies policy which will perhaps lead to open- -heart 
surgery of India. 

‘Continued on T 
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i Crests and Troughs of the : 
I a World Movement 


po AS SONIA BALI - - ieee 


2 he fact of global transformation beginning in 
Ø the late 1980s is far too evident and 
- phenomenal to merit an elaboration. What: is 
relatively nebulous, . however, is the impact of the 
cataclysmic and crescive internationa! mutations on 
the Third- World.~ A study of the latter, therefore, 
demands our attention. 

One need not go into semantics and debate the 
- relevance or efficacy of the term ‘Third World’, in 





the light of the so-called elimination of the A a 


‘of the ‘Second World’ (a term formerly used in 
relation to the -Marxist-Leninist bloc) and the 
increasingly manifest. heterogeneity in.the group. 


The term is.used here in a generic sense to denote’ 


the developing countries largely located in -the 
Southern hemisphere in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America which attained independence from colonial 
rule after the Second World War. It is true that while 
they are quintessentially defined by their common 
economic and psychological atiributés, the ; Third 
World countries .did seek political expression and 
leverage within the bipolar context. However, it 
would not be an expression of objectivity to limit or 
define their identity in terms. of ‘their political 


to). . 
It would bea ents exercise. to undertak2 a 


journey through the crests and troughs cf the path 


` traversed by these countries in order to appreciate 


` their contemporary dynamics and challenges in the. 


wake of the fast changing international economic 
and ideological milieu. Our sojourn begins around 
‘the late 1940s when most_countries in Asia, Africa 
: and Latin.. America embarked upon the task of 
tackling their economic backwardness. In contrast 
with the. earlier neo-classical theorising that abided 
- by the logic of the market in economic decision- 
making, these newly independent nations adopted 
the strategy of deliberate -policies of stete action. 


Needless to-mention that the Economic Depression - 
of 1929-30, Keynesian economics that demystified’ 
the, idea of self-adjusting markets and the example — - 


of the Soviet Union (which at the time of the 1917 


The author is a Research Scholar in International 
Relations in the University of Bombay under the _ 


Ford Foundation Programme: 
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articulation (as many Western PONOR are prone 


Revolution was like a Third World out) played 
an important role in the making of this decision. The 


first JN» Report (1951) titled “Measures for the 
Economic Development. of Underdeveloped 
Countries” 


reinforced the growing faith ‘in the 

discipline of ‘development economics’. 
% TS 

IN the years to follow, ‘the development models of 

most Third World countries were influenced by a 


` -rejection of the Ricardian notions of comparative 
_ advantage and international’ specialisation as these 


were believed to condemn the developing countries 
to be mere exporters of primary products and cause 
adverse terms of trade. This thesis espoused by the 
Argentinian thinker, Rau! Prebisch, was later 
developed into the Dependency theory according to 
which the asymmetrical, unjust structural division of 
the international economy negated any possibility of 


autonomous development in the underdeveloped: 


countries. > 4 
- The disaffection of -the eounties in the South 


was exacerbated by their inability to break the 
_morass of poverty, illiteracy and hunger. Aid from 


the North fell far Short of their needs and the 
prevailing system of international trade produced 
debilitating terms of trade for raw materials and 
primary commodities that were supplied by them. 


_ The articulation of these- grievances resulted in the . 





fanal 


formation of the G 77 (a pressure group of the Third | 


World in the UN with the aim of effecting necessary 


structural changes in’ the international economic. 


relations and promote’ South-South Cooperation). 
Nineteen sixtyfour also witnessed the formation of 
the UNCTAD. It certainly represented a crest for the 
Third World.» 

However, frustration was ŝòon to follow as the 


faith of the Third World countries ‘in the magnanimity . 


and moral sense of the industrial donors plummeted. 
The 1973 quadrupling of prices by the OPEC 
countries and the oil embargo imposed on the 


‘supporters of Israel was a Shot in the arm for the 
. Third World’ movement as 
-commodity power and bargaining strength of the 


it manifested the 


Third World ‘countries. Thus even though the 
developing countries. were ironically worse-hit by the 
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pride rise compared to the Western countries they 

stood by the OPEC decision as it: demonstrated to. 
the developed countries that in an interdependent , 
world they were equally dependent on the South for ' 
the survival of their economies. The next crest was ; 
the call for the establishment of the New International ' 
Economic Order in the UN General Assembly at its 


Sixth Special Session in 1974. In a comprehensive ° . 


effort to, alter the unjust, unequal international’ 
economic order, the NIEO covered myriads. of ' 


sectors like! raw materials, primary commodities, a 


food, trade, transportation, insurance, national 
monetary system, devélopment, ,financing, 
industrialisation, transfer of technology, transnational 
corporations, cooperation in developing and 
-developed. -countries, and role of the UN. 
Nevertheless, subsequent efforts in the form of 
UN resolutions, the two Brandt Commission Reports, 
the Cancun Summit Conference- (1981), Common- 
wealth Meets, NAM Summits, the South Commission ' 


Report (1990) met with little success due to the ; 


-intransigent attitude of the’ Western countries, | 
particularly the US which enjoyed <a ‘privileged . 
position in the existing economic order and therefore 
had a vested.interest in maintaining the status quo. . 

fee ot : yo 
o 


S 


IN this overall ‘grim ‘scenario _ of the impasse’ ‘in $ 
` where the epidemic of debt crisis began in 1982. To 


North-South’ relations and the economic problems 
of the.South, a phenomehal crest was building up in 
the form of the newly industrialising countries 
(NICs) of East Asia (Singapore, Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
South Korea). Paul ‘Kennedy in his -récent book, ' 
Preparing for the Twentyfirst Century, illustrates | 


that in the 1960s South Korea: had a per capita 7 


GNP exactly the same as Ghana’s ($230) whereas : 


today it.is ten to twelve times more prosperous. The ; 


export oriented manufacturing economies of East | 
-.Asia grew on average at an impressive annual rate , 
of 7.4 per cent in the 1980s. Kennedy goes on to ; 
attribute their economic miracle to the emphasis on 
education, high level of national savings, -strong 


political framework, commitment to exports and the | l 
government control. 


presence of a local model in the form of Japan. 
Quick to follow in the heels of East Asia are the , 
countries of the ASEAN which represent another ` 
-high growth region. © : 
The success of the Pacific Rim countries which ' 
took advantage of the international division of ' 
labour, made a number of countries’ in the South sit , 
up and reassess the idéological and. operational :, 
aspects of their development strategies. The collapse : 
of state socialism in.Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union was another -potent influence. Their | 


‘ of government 


economic crisis created a desperate situation which ° 


demanded desperate’ remedies. Given this’ backdrop, 
it would be interesting to note. the process of 
rethinking and readjustment made in most Third 
World counties: In, their keynote’ address at the 
World Bank's annual Conference on Development 


Economics in Washington in 1992, Pedro Aspe, 


Mexico's Minister of Finance and Public Credit, and 
Jose A. Qurria, Mexico’s Under Secretary for 
Financial Affairs, articulated two major thought- 
provoking deductions on behalf of the Third World. 
First;-during the early phases of development, when 
an-economy is no more than: a collection. of 
fragmented markets and regions, the establishment: 
institutions, the construction of 
infrastructure and the direct participation of the 
state in sohe areas of the economy are not only 


"desirable but indispensable for the growth process. | 
‘Secondly, after an initial period of protection and 


government intervention, growth no longer responds. 
as strongly to further involvement as it did during 
the very first stages of industrialisation: Once the 
basic institutional framework has been implemented, 
the public will be better served by indirect support of 
economic.activity through-deregulation, privatisation, 
trade liberalisation and a competitive environment 
than by direct government participation in production 
activities. 

' Incidentally, Mexico happens to be the: ‘country 


tackle the growing problem of outstanding debts 


i and increasisng burden of servicing them, coupled ’ 


with severe balance of payments crisis (mainly due 
to falling export prices caused by recession in the 
West), and budgetary deficits the developing 
countries have in the recent years been forced to 
borrow. from the IMF and the World Bank and’ 
thereby yield to-their structural adjustment 


‘programmes. The latter.comprises of such. measures 


as currency devaluation, indiscriminate export 
promotion, deregulation of prices of goods and 
services, cuts in government spending, strict control 
of money supply, liberalisation of foreign investment 
policies and freeing of the ‘industrial sector from 
Implementing the SAP and 
putting their economies on a fast growth track will 
be a major challenge for the: developing countriés in 


` the years to come. > 


“a $ i aie 


` ANOTHER potent challenge before the South is its. 
‘amalgamation with the world economy. Globalisation 


is the. key word in international economics. In- 
simple’ ‘words: it refers to the process -o gradual 
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“emerging interests” ‘by the US and EC, 





t 


elimination of economic borders and a concomitant 
increase in international exchange and transnational 
interaction. 

Related - to the increasing’ globalisation of 
economies is the incteasing faith in muitilateralism 
vis-a-vis bilateralism in international trade. With the 


GATT attaining the centre-stage in global trade 


negotiations and the concomitant relegation of UN 
bodies in this arena to the back burner, many Third 
World scholars perceived a trough in the interests 


of the developing nations as the developed nations - 


enjoyed a distinct advantage in the decision-making 
apparatus of the Agreement. 
exacerbated with the inclusion of. services, trade 


‘related intellectual property rights, trade related 


investment measures and agricultural subsidies in 
the Eighth Round of the GATT. It may be recalled 
that in the newly: introduced areas described as 


interests of the developing countries have been at 
variance with the developed countries. 

Finally the Final Act has been signed and the 
Uruguay Round of the GATT has reached its 
conclusion. Does this mark a crest or a trough for 


.the developing world? Indeed a very difficuli question. 


Despite the denials and reassurances by their 
governments it is evident that in the years to come 


the developing world will feel the brunt of the 
- agreement related to intellectual property rights, 


patenting of seeds, biological diversity and subsidies 
among others. On the other hand, the Third World 
countries have legitimate reasons to rejoice in the 
potential gains in the legitimate reasons to rejoince 
in the potential gains in the dismantling of the MFA, 
the opening up of the agricultural sector through 
reduction of subsidies and protection to.this sector 
in the developed countries. It may also be 
emphasised that when the Third World was pitched 
against unilateralism and increased protectionism 
on the part of the developed world, the concept of 
multilateralism based on freer trade, minimum of 
protection, maximum economic cooperation 
embodied in the GATT should prove to be a 
welcome refuge for the Third World. 

The catch, however, is: will the GATT truly 
represent the principles of free trade and anti- 
protectionism? This apprehension arises from the 


attempts being made by some countries of the 


North to put social and environmental issues on the 


‘. international trade agenda. The developing countries 


7 justifiably fear that these moves will counter and 


negate the comparative advantage of the developing 
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Their fears were. 


the- 


nations. In response to the charge of “social 
dumping” some among the developing countries 
like India, Brazil, Pakistan and Sri Lanka have done 
well to demand a review of immigration rules in 
developed economies as this would help in wage 
equalisation. To counter the twin challenges of 
environmental and social dumping, the South will 
have to chalk out a prudent strategy? 

The need of the hour is to drive home the 
efficacy of the collective strength of the Third World 
couniries. What the latter require is a coordination 
and ‘unity in those areas which affect their vital 
interests. There is no substitute to South-South 
cooperation and collective bargaining. This, however, 
should not be perceived as an alternative antithetical 
to North-South dialogue and cooperation. Given the 
altered political ideological and economic climate in 
the post-Cold War world the countries of the South 
are integrating their economies with the world 
economy and this must go on. South-South 
cooperation will only help them enter as more equal 
partners and should not be seen as an impediment 
to globalisation. Therefore, the approach of the 
South shuld be consensual, rational, dynamic, 
prudent and pragmatic sans ideological and dogmatic 
blinkers and moral platitutdes to ensure effective 
gains. E 


E 
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A popular perspective on the implications of 
the Uruguay Round of General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) on the Third World, 
especially india. The booklet includes chapters 
om. i i 
What is GATT? 

GATT: In Whose Interest? `, 

The Politics of Uruguay Round ` 

Dunkel Draft and the Developing Countries 
Impact on Indian Agriculture 

‘Impact on Pharmaceutical Industry. 
Impact on Environment 
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IMPRESSIONS | | 
Family Size: Whose Norm is it, Anyway? 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 





W hat do people regard as a desirable family 
AAJA size? What are their experiences with the FP 
programme? Do the goals and norms spelt out by 
policy-makers, reflect the aspirations and needs of 
those who are the targets of population control? 
These were some of the questions to which 
answers were sought by the TRU (Trust for 
Reaching the Unreached), a voluntary organisation 
providing health-care in two project areas of Gujarat. 
Their recently released report, Small Family Norm: 
People’s Views and Practices, is based on a survey 
conducted during October-November 1993, among 
the peoplé whom they work with, in a few bastis of 


1 


‘Baroda city and a cluster of villages in the tribal 


district of Panchmahals. Information was gathered 
through questionnaires, personal interviews and 
group discussions. The following are the nights 
of the team’s findings. 

@ People’s choices regarding desirable number 
of children are rationally determined according to 
their felt needs. Rural families want more working 
hands to contribute both labour and wages, and 
they see the offspring as an asset, not a liability. 
The urban poor, who have to manage on a limited 
income, consciously desire to limit their family size. 
Urban people also have aspirations for their children, 
which involve expenses, and therefore, they feel 
they can't afford to have many children. Significanily, 
the majority of those who do wish to curb family 
size regard two sons and a daughter as a desirable 
composition. 

e Family size decision is closely linked to anxiety 
about survival of children. Among the rural people 
surveyed, 53 per cent had experienced the death of 
more than one child per family. Analysing the 
reasons for death, the report comments: that most 
of the deaths could have been prevented if there 
had been ready access to a competent health-care 
infrastructure. The authors add that this requires 
not only better health-care delivery but also better 
roads and public transport. 

@ Rural people expressed strong revulsion against 
the pressures mounted on them to have: ‘operation’ 
and being harangued about the number of children 
they have. .Interestingly, they also spoke with 
sympathetic understanding of the compulsions which 
make lower-level functionaries go around harassing 
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people in order to recruit ‘cases’ and comple their 
quota. i 
© Most rural people have little or no knowledge 
about spacing methods. Those who are aware of 
the existence of such methods have never tried 
them put because sterilisation alone is single- 
mindedly promoted by FP workers. In effect, mis 
means female sterilisation. 

The greater part of the TRU's findings reaffirm 
the information available from similar such studies 
regarding how the FP system works in practice. 
Some examples were graphically narrated during a 


workshop in December in which people from the 


project areas took part. People not getting a loan for 
a well, unless they agree to be sterilised; a mid-day 
meal provider being told that he will get the contract 
only if he brings some ‘cases’; men being pressurised 
by FP workers to get sterilised and they in turn 
pressurising their wives to have the operation; - 
women being fetched in jeeps to have the operation 
and then being left high and dry, miles from home, 


- by those who ‘recruited’ them; a middle-aged man _. 
-~ getting sterilised even though his wife has already 


had the operation, so that he can receive some 
benefit under a government scheme... The 
experiences are depressingly familiar and one 
might feel that there is hardly any need to collect 
any more data to establish what goes on under the’ 
guise of “family welfare”. 


+ 


Na sense, the TRU report is one more document 


to add strength to the large body of information 
already recorded, to demonstrate beyond any 
shadow of doubt the futility and perversity of the 
governmentť's FP policy and practices. 

However, with population controllers getting all 

geared up for the forthcoming Cairo conference, 
two points sharply emphasised by the TRU team in 
their report are worth repeating. 
_ 1) No dent can be made on the rationale which 
determines people’s family size preferences by 
simply going on repeating slogans-which have no 
bearing on the scares of their experiences and 
desires. 

2) There is no logic in justifying the introduction 
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of ‘dubious néw contraceptives with the argument 
that earlier methods have “failed”. The point is that 
existing spacing methods have never had a fair 


nae Either they are not offered at, all or when k new contraceptive technologies. The stand taken by 


_ the team cannot readily be brushed aside: a health- - 
‘-care system which cannot control mortality from 
` preventable and ‘curable: diseases, which cannot 
: ensure safe and satisfactory provision of copper-Ts: 


offered they are not backed up with quality health- 
care which will make them acceptable. 
The TRU’ s recommendations to policy-makers 
therefore are: 
1) Stop propagating blanket norms on family size which are both 
unrealistic and authoritarian. 
2) 


urging people to stop having children. ? 
Tackle the problems related to the use of existing methods by 


3) 
SOM: Upright or On Bended Knees 
i (Continued from page 18) ` 


That is the danger. Open-heart surgery may help 
a person to survive but it cannot lead to a renewed 
and vigorous life. - 
country. Do we expect India to get merely a fresh 


Improve health services and ensure child survival before 


It is the same applied to a : 


providing adequate care, instead of desperately introducing 
„injectables, implants and immutoldgical contraceptives, ~ 
‘It is significant that the report does not get into 


any argument about the safety or otherwise of the 


and the Pill, which cannot even provide after-care to 
those whom it has persuaded to get sterilised...such 


: a health-care system is ‘in no position to guarantee 


safe promotion of fancy new hormonal methods. & 


i opportunity. It is pointless- to try and expose ‘the 


casuistry involved in America’s dealing with different 
countries with differing criteria. Predators do not- 


, discriminate, they only look to the main chance or 


American-prodigality or shall we look forward to its ` 


future as a‘great country of great peoples as it once ' 
was, a beacon in every aspect of living in the arts of ` 
peace and enlightenment, strong but not a threat to ` 


anyone, open and generous, as it still retains ‘this 
remnant, to be reinforced in the future? 


The moral and not military force of world order is, a 
to my mind, india’ s greatest contribution to humanity. « 
It has been debased sometimes but each time ` 


reinéarnated by a new visionary from its own ranks. 


The horizon’ has never been lost. 


i 
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TO come back to the immediate present, notwith- 
standing the euphoric colour given at this point to: 
Indo-US relations, distilled from subtle Kathakali-like. 
gestures, diplomatic niceties, evocation of forgotten; 
philosophers and discarded sages offered to bell-. 
boys, floor-attendants, janitors and office assistants: 
on Capitol. Hill in: Washington, the harsh reality 


reveals the; mailed American fist beneath the velvet. 
glove. Even, the most thick-skinned Indian optimist 
will not fail. to understand that after the cease-fire 
during the, Prime Ministers visit to America, the 
resumed line of communication with India reveals a 
uni-directional beam on a one-band, single-frequency, 
narrow-cast, concentrated in-focus pressure to 
accept America’s strategic and geo-political view 


and interests in line with its new-found hegemonistic 


opportunity. 
It is pomness to cavil about America seizing this 


maximum benefit. Predators do not operate on 
moral principles but on pounced prizes and profits. 


lease of life iwith droppings from the high table of . Therefore to compalin about different norms being 


applied about non-proliferation, missile technology; 
human rights, self-determination, democratic usages, 
exploitation of labour, gender disgrimination and. so 
on are juvenile. 

This infantilism comes out best in our ahdek at 
America’s recent handling of China giving it MFN 
status ignoring its grossest denial of human rights in 
comparison with which India's record pales into’ 


_ insignificance. 


The emphasis on NPT and allied issues, for 
instance, wholly ignores Rajiv Gandhi's grand vision 
of a world totally rid, through destruction, of all 
nuclear arms and devices, and even conventional 
arms, and thus entirely free from any nuclear or 
other threat to create a non-violent, . just and 
equitable: society. Perhaps it was too visionary, 
even insane, in the pragmatic world of today. That 


_ is why no one, not even India, talks about it. 


But what. is the answer? There are. two choices, 
both arguably desirable: to: live as free people in 
some, ‘or even considerable, discomfort and want: 
or, to livé as slaves, in luxury, with all wants met by 
masters. Dolores Ibarruri, the Spanish revolutionist, 
better known as La Pasionaria, in the heady days of 


.. the incorrigible idealism of the thirties, put it -more 


strongly. 
It is better to die on your feet than to live on your knees. 
` (Paris, September 3, 1936) 


That, surely, is too strong in today’s pragmatic . 


times. But can we, at least, stand upright than crawl 
on bended knees? Perhaps the continued existence 
of Lucky Eddie and Hagar in the comic strip may 
give the answer to the answer we look for. a 
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_ Unique Fusion of Scholarship _ 
= and Activism — 
K.S. SUBRAMANIAN 


5 rof. Randhir Singh was not only a distinguished 
P teacher of Westem political thought in the 
University of Deihi but has ais been an articulaté 


and influential opinion-maker in Delhi and alsewhere’ 


on the usefulness (in the absence of anything better) 
of Marx's basic hypotheses in looking at social reality. 
As expounded in the authors speeches and writings, 
Marx’s system appears remarkably flexible and open 
as well as firm and clear: one can contibute and 
innovate as much as possible but within strict and 
clear limits. The strength of Randhir Singh's Marxism 
stems from the fact that almost alone among his peers 
he has drunk deep from the springs of classical 
Marxism. 

In his recent writings, Randhir Singh shows himself 
to -be as adept in tackling the complexities of Indian 


society and politics today as he was in unravelling the ° 


currents and cross-currents of Western political thought 
in his classroom lectures. These’ j 
have been among the most. 
stimulating interventions in the 
ongoing debates among indian 
social scientists- and. deserve 
careful «attention. A unique 
combination or fusion of L 
scholarship and activism. must be 


. identified as the distinguishing feature of thesa writings. 


One thinks in. this connection of, his energetic 
intervention on the issue of communalism in Indian 
politics which is republished here in.a revised form. 


Several important, criss-crossing themes and issues ` 


are densely packed in Randhir Singh’s lucid essys in 
this slim volume. However, in this brief review, it is 
only possible to isolate three of them for the revealing 
light -they, shed on certain crucial aspects of 
contemporary Indian politics. These three themes or 
issues are: (i) the role.of the state in India; (ii) the 


question of nationalism in Indian politics; and (iii) the | 


evaluation of the Indian communist movement. a 

The role of the state has emerged as perhaps the 
most central issue in social science writings on "India 
today. This is as it should be, given’ that the 


_ development experience of our forty years has led to 


The reviewer. is a former Senior Fellow, Centre for 


Contemporary , Studies, Nehru Memorial Library, . 
New Delhi. 
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Five Lectures in Marxist Mode 
by Randhir Singh; Ajanta 
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the realisation that the state has played a central role 
in the creation of “two Indias” (the India of the rich and 
the India of the poor), but not in the reduction of 
inequalities in income and wealth and the creation of a 
more just and humane social order. The positive and 
benevolent understanding regarding the~role of the 
state that was the norm earlier has yielded place to a 
sober evaluation of the state. The state is seen today’ 
more as a part of the problem than as a part of the 
solution. In this context, Randhir Singh's reflections on 


.the issue are of importance and relevance. © 


Polemicising against a Nehruvian vision of the post- 
colonial state. which has contributed much to cloud 
matters, Randhir Singh makes a number of illuminating 
observations. Given the economic weakness and lack 
of legitimacy of the post-colonial ruling classes, the 
Indian state, acting.as ‘the executor of the economic 
necessities of the national situation’ has facilitated ‘a 
type of capitalist development in the 
interest of a narrow section of Indian 
society’. But contrary :to. nationalist 
hopes and liberal expectations, it has 
failed to serve as an agent of equity 
and distributive justice for the Indian 
people. Furthermore, it has served as 
an instrument of coercion and oppres- 
sion against the common Indian people. Here, according 
to the author, it is not adequate to describe the state 
primarily in terms of an ‘instrument’ or ‘organ’ which is 
only one, albeit an important, aspect of the modem 
state. We have to recognise, as he puts it, 

ithe obviously non-monolithic nature,’ on the one-hand, of 

` class domination where, almost invariably, what we have is 

an alliance of coalition of ruling classes with real, even if 

non-antagonistic, internal conflict of interests, and on the 

other, of the material and ideological structures of the 

modern state that are today far too many and massively ° 

diverse and scattered all over, vertically and horizontally 

which incidentally makes the state itself a possible arena of 

.class ‘struggle. (p.106) 

The metaphor of ‘instrument’ or ‘organ’, being 
partial, obscures the important possibility of the state’s 
relative autonomy from any given ruling class or 
classes; which the state often, if not always, neéds to 
have precisely in order to manage and promote the 
common interests of the ruling classes as a whole. - 
The ‘state, however, is never autonémous from the 
socio-economic structure of a: class-divided society 
which it essentially serves. . 
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This is not to deny, ‘the author goes on, that, 
different structures of the state, its institutions and’ 
apparatuses, at a particular point of time may be in the. 
hands of a particular fragment of ruling class or’ 
classes, who may use them to promote particular’ 
. interests or even settle intra- or inter-class quarrels or; 


conflicts. But a proper view of the state must see it as'- 


the organiser of society in the interest of the class-! 
exploitative structure taken. as a whole and this. 
includes “the entire complex of practical and theoretical: 
activities with which the ruling class not only justifies: 
and maintains its dominance, but manages to win the’ 
active consent of those over whom it rules”. 

‘It is difficult to leave this absorbing subject without: 
noticing a further point made by the author in the: 
context of the defence of democratic rights against, 
violations ‘by the Indian state, an extremely topical 
issue. In much recent theorisation, the state appears 

only as a system of power, overgrown, much too centralised 

and standing over and above the civil society and, : 
therefore, insensitive to the interests of citizens and 
intolerant of diversity and plurality, ever prone to abuse of 

power, to dominate, to repress and to homoagenise. (p. 78) , 

In this perspective, the author argues, studies’ 
which focus on the obviously visible, politically: 


repressive features of the state, nevertheless miss.its 


economic basis or class character. The state is: 
studied as such but not as the organiser of society in’ 
the interests of the class-exploitative -structure as aj 


` whole, a function which decisively conditions its own’ 


structure and organisation. The state is seen, as he! 
puts it, 


in dissociation from the class structure, whose defence, of 
course, with necessary modifications, is its defining 


characteristic. (p.79) ; i 


| z i 


+ 
i ! 
THE issue of nationalism in the West has recently, 
received detailed historical treatment from Hobsbawm. 
There has, been no comparable treatment of Third, 
World nationalism. The author points out that we ‘still 
do not have an adequate theory of nationalism——Marxist' 
or any other. (p.99) While a most powerful social, 
political and!ideological force of our times, nationalism | 
is yet a historical phenomenon, with class and society- . 
specific character, potentialities and limitations and uses, | 
and thus capable of manifesting itself in a variety of forms. i 
{p.100) i 
Nationalism in India before 1947 was “indéed 
progressive but it need not necessarily or entirely be 


so in the post-1947 period. While before independence,, - 


the basic structural contradictions of Indian society 
were congealed in imperialism, the struggle of the! 
Indian people after independence for economic, as 
distinct from political, freedom is directed at the Indian’ 
ruling classes who do not hesitate to use a platform of, 


‘their electoral and political survival. 


nationalism with strong Hindu-chauvinist overtones for 
The whole 
discussion on -nationalism in this volume is of 
considerable importance and it is best for the reader to 
read it in full and draw his own conclusions. 


o 


FINALLY, the authors evaluation of the Indian . 


communist movement with which he was associated 
emerges out of his discussion of the experience of the 
Punjab revolutionaries of 1914-15 which in many ways 
is‘ the most important and moving essay in this 
collection. The contribution here lies not only in the 
objectivity of evaluation of the historical experience but 
in the perspicacity displayed in drawing conclusions 
for the present. Briefly again (for the argument must be 


Studied in its entirety to appreciate its full flavour) 


Randhir Singh’s analysis here reveals three ‘closely 
interrelated aspects’ of thie Ghadarites’ politics which, 


‘incidentally, helps him in evaluating the experience of 


the mainstream communist movement.in India. These 
three aspects are: (i) whatever their problems 
elsewhere, the Ghadarites possessed absolute clarity 
regarding their strategic aim, namely, the overthrow of 
British imperialism; (ii) despite the difficulties 
surrounding the politics of armed insurrection, the 
Ghadarites conceived of their politics as an independent 
and alternative politics which stood firmly demarcated 
from and opposed to the mainstream politics of the 


- time; and (iii) the revolutionary elan and moral gradeur 


of the Ghadarite revolutionaries were sustained by (i) 
and (ii) and showed themselves clearly not only in 
their heroic defiance of'the British but their heroic life 
and conduct after independence. 

These lessons drawn from the experience of the 
Punjab revolutionaries of 1914-15 are of lasting 
significance particularly in the context of recent 
scholarship to the effect, briefly, that the cardinal sin of 
the Indian Communists in the period before 1947 lay in 
their refusal to merge themselves in the stream of 
nationalism and socialism represented by Jawaharlal 
Nehru and, in so refusing, contributing to the 
deradicalisation of the Congress-led freedom struggle. 
The author, however, thinks that in the changed 
historical context of our times “an ahistorical and 


source of weakness” of the Communist Left in India. 
(p.99) The author's conclusion is that on all the three 


issues in relation to which the politics of the Ghadarites | 
were on strong ground, those of the mainstream . 


Communist Parties has been rather week. 

Ajanta Publications (India) must be complimented 
for placing this collection of lecturers in the hands of 
the reader. a 
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‘ almost unthinking nationalism has been a‘ major - 


TASA 


WOMEN’S WORLD - 


EA 
y 


t was Lenin who took the first practical steps 


to give. equal status as intelligent human 
beings to women, rather than treat them as mindless 
objects of sex who felt bound to enhance their 
capacity to allure with the help of expensive, sexy 


clothes, jewellery, cosmetics and perfume billowing . 


like clouds from their curvacious bodies. Alas, in his 
home country, his statues have been pulled down 
and Leningrad, by another name, does not smell as 
-Ysweet. (This is not to say that with Stalin the very 


concept of people's democracy had undergone a - 


sea change in the USSR and the so-called socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe—but that is another 
matter.) i 

Today, we find a Miss Slovak Republic competing 
for the- Miss Universe crown at the razzle-dazzle 
pageant that has just concluded in Manila, speaking 
of the “excitement” that followed the fall of 
communism in her country. Had she won, she 
would, perhaps, like our home-grown Sushmita 
Sen, consider that she had brought honour to her 
home. country! 

It is, however, a matter of shame: that even in 
Gandhi's own land, the Prime Minister feels bound 
to congratulate a teenagaed girl, who does not think 
that the murder of the Mahatma is the greatest 
tragedy to have befallen post-indepndence India; 

out says that, given a chance, the historic event that 
~ she would change would not even be the pogrom of 
Sikhs at its wake, but the assassination of the 
beautiful and well-preserved Indira Gandhi. Not only 
this, an Indian newspaper points out that it was this 
“patriotic” answer to the judges’ query that fetched 
her the coveted crown. 

As a Bengali would put it: “Bo! Ma Tara, dandai 
kotha” (Oh Mother Goddess Tara, tell me where | 
shuld go !) J 

The pearls that have ‘dribbled from Sushmita 
Sen's lips before, during and after the Miss Universe 


contest have been widely quoted by the indian. 


media—-both the privately owned ones and the 
government-conrolled electronic media. She thinks 
that being beautiful is not enough; that it is the 
personality of the contestant is what counts today. 
BShe is said to have rated “presence of mind, 
“intelligence and sensing what the judges require” 
more important than good looks in order to win a 


Trafficking in Glamour 
a MODHUMITA MOJUMDAR 


-title. She has also ‘said that it must have been her 


palpable “honesty” that won her the Miss India 
award. So, was she being “honest”, or saying 
things that the judges wanted to hear of a beauty 
like her, when she queued up to be interviewed by 
them? If her views coincided with the views of her 
judges—so much the better for her. But “sensing 
what the judges require’ shows cold-blooded and 
cynical calculation on the part of an 18 year-old. 
Indeed, her father proudly states. how determined 
she was to win the Miss India title and the Miss 
Universe after that. No expense was spared in 
order to give her the right presence and personality. 
for these competitions. As she herself has said, ‘her 


‘wardrobe for the Miss India contest alone came. to 


Rs 40,000. For the Manila contest, she packed 
more than 75 kilos of clothes. And yet; she saw no 
contradiction in telling the judges that, given the 
money and opportunity, she “would do something 
for children who are downtrodden”. 

Well, as Miss Universe, she has bagged 225,000 
US dollars in cash and prizes. In the role she now 
sees for herself, as a roving ambassador spreading 
goodwill and giving a boost to india’s tarnished 
image, she will have both the money, and the 


-chance to fulfil this dream. Wil! her first visit be to 


Rwanda, or Ethiopia, or sub-Saharan Africa’ where 
the entire population has virtually been wiped out by 
AlDS—leaving only the children (many of whom are 
themselves HIV-positive) and old people? The 
downtrodden children of India would happily do 
without her largesse and involvement in their affairs 
if she sets her heart ‘on working among the children 
of Africa, But, then, Sen was not talking of working 
among children but “doing something” for them. 
India will watch’ with great interest what that 
something will be. 

Will she, perhaps, join the Missionaries of Charity? 


After all, she has expressed a keen desire to meet 


Mother Teresa and articulated great admiration for 
her becasue she is “totally selfless, dedicated and 
unconditional’. Mother Teresa had better seek out 
Sen and get her autograph—on a cheque book 
perhaps? That will be good investment, too, perhaps 
bringing better return by way-of image building than 
the 75 kilos of clothes, not counting the cosmetics 
and the tutorials and instant. knowledge books that 
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‘prepared, her so thoroughly to be au courant! One 
wonders , what miracles a parrot of the talking 
variety might not dazzle you with if a quarter of the 
amount lavished on Sen by not only her parents but 
also the ‘magazine that conducts the Miss India 
contest spent in coating her with the right mteiocrual 
varnish. | 

“One does not have to be a feminist,” says Sen, 
but in her message to Indian women she asks them 
to demand their rights. Indeed, they are’ applauded 
for now having become “more aware of their rights 
as individuals and... opting for higher positions at 
work, at the same time being a perfect housewife at 
home”. Perhaps Sen was thinking of boutique- 
owners like her Mama and not, say, the women 
working at the construction site who must carry 
headioads of brick and ‘mortar throughout the -day 
and fetch water, and the atta for the rotis and the 
salt and chillies (for she cannot afford very much 
more on side dishes), and do all the housework as 
well as produce babies once a year whose needs, 
too, she must tend to. How about Sen giving some 
money to the Missionaries of Charity to open a 
family planning clinic for a change—for thereby she 
and Mother Teresa will both serve the’ children’s 
cause by preventing the birth of unwanted babies 


and also help fellow women lead a life of relative 


dignity? 

Women, she says, must be given their rights and 
freedom. Given by whom? Obviously by our male- 
dominated- society where, she says: “Men are 
important: They should be given their respect.” Will 
Sen elaborate whether this should bea one-way 
traffic or whether women should demand and obtain 
equal respect from men? i 

. | i 
E Se 


THE dazzling new Miss Universe 1994 did not show 


any interest in meeting the women’s rights activists - 
wearing sashes describing themselves as Miss . 


Unemployed, Miss Landless and Miss Political 


‘Detainee who had walked all the way to the venue 


of the contest but were prevented by the police 
from entering. She is also silent on the activists of a 
Communist women’s group who protested on the 
streets against the pageant that was being held 


inside because it was profiting “from the exploitation - 


of women’ Ss bodies” by holding the pageant. Indeed, 
it is surprising that no man, not even a Communist, 


lent support to the protesting women. As they ` 


demonstrated on the streets, Miss India was trying 
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to best the other 75 contestants: by giving the 
judges the results of her profound introspection on 
what constitutes “the essence of a woman’. She- 


‘ said: “The origin of the child is the mother and is a 


woman. A woman is one who shows a man what 
love-and sharing and caring is all about.” And then, 
with the supreme confidence the like of which only 
a woman called ,Marie Antoinette has displayed 
before her, she pronounced her final judgement on 
the matter: “That,” she said, “is the essence of a 
woman.” Roma locuta, causa finita! ; 
One would like to know something about the. kind 
of people who judge such beauty contests. How 
many women to how many men? What professions 
and which countries do they belong to? Their ages. 
Married or bachelors? How many children? And, 
above all, how much do they earn, their bank: 


. balance and the pay and perks they get for 


spending their time and energy judging, like the 
mirror on the wall, as to who is the fairest of them 
all. For, the women activists protesting the pageant 
out there on the streets could not shame a single 
one of’ them from leaving ‘his seat and calling it a 
day.-Nor, for that matter, could they shame Sen or 
any of her rivals from going ahead with the entire 
round of the parade in various postures and myriad 
attires. Incidentally, it was our Sushmita Sen who 
did her best to project ‘herself as a sexy siren with a 
come-hither look in her: eyes during the swimsuit 
event—outdoing all the others. 


"Papa Sen proudly proclaims that her “intellect” 


comes from him. She seems to be about as 
intelligent as a programmed walkie-talkie doll. As for 
“intellect”, the less said about it the better. | weep, 
for the Bengali who proudly states that Bengal has 
produced one Rabridranath Tagore, one Satyajit 
Ray and one Sushmita Sen. Mercifully; both Tagore 
and Ray were cremated—else they would turn in 
their graves. E 
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The Question Hour 


ag he Question Hour can be one of the most 
Sime lively, interesting and fruitful parts of the 
proceedings of legislatures. Every day a complete 
one hour is reserved for the Question Hour and 
except for obituaries the sessions always begin with 
this. Starred Questions listed for the day are taken 
up one by one. The Minister concerned gives the 
reply. Some supplementaries are then allowed. 
- „Generally, and as a matter of tradition, the member 

whose question has been answered by the Minister 
< is called upon to ask one or two or three 
supplementaries before any other member can do 
_ the same. However, othér members have also the 

‘right to ask questions and often do exercise it. | 





know of an odd case of a member of Punjab Vidhan — 


. Sabha who almost never gave notice of any 
question himself but would ask the maximum 
number of supplementary questions in relation to 
questions of other members. Of course, the best 
and the most effective supplementaries can be 
_ asked by one who knows in detail the background 
and the facts related to the main question. Members 


giving notices of Starred Question, must therefore - 


equip themselves properly about the question 
concerned. 

The Question Hour serves more than one useful 
purpose. Through the press the members and also 
the public get useful information regarding important 
as well as not so important matters. Secondly, 
many skeletons in the cupboards of the government 
can be unearthed and made public. And this can 
help considerably in fighting corruption, nepotism, 
favouritism, etc. Thirdly, it can help to pressurise the 
government to expedite specific development works, 
enquiries, etc. on the basis of assurances given in 
the House in replies to supplementaries. In other 
words, the Question Hour helps to ensure 
accountability on the part of the government to give 
some real substance to parliamentary democracy. 

| was a member of the Punjab Vidhan Sabha for 


The author, one of the most respected Communist 
, leaders of Punjab on account of his integrity, 
honesty and unflinching struggle against Khalistani 


secessionism, has been a noted CPI legislator in 
the State as well as an able administrator as a 
former Minister in the Punjab State Government. . 
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a stretch of 11-12 years without break except when 
the Assembly stood dissolved. | remember that 
except perhaps for the day on which the Budget 
was presented, Visitors’ Galleries used to be most 


, crowded during the Question Hour. And many 


among those who watched the proceedings ‘from 


- the Visitors’ Galleries would discuss, compare and 


comment upon the performance of Ministers and 
those who. had asked questions and/or 
supplementaries. Thanks to the hard work and 
mutual cooperation, the CPI members often put 
many Ministers in very awakward and embarrassing 
position. We used to enjoy this. and also the fact 
that Chief Ministers had to come to their help. 
Ministers who did not do their home work properly 
used to be mostly in trouble. And in: every Vidhan 
Sabha there used to be-many such erring Ministers. 


+ 


NOT frequently did the government request the 
Speaker to dispense with the Question Hour, and 
the Opposition would invariably oppose that call. 
During the last few years the roles have been 
reversed in this respect and this is specially true of 
Parliament. It is the Opposition which requests—and 
much too often—for dispensing with the Question 
Hour. | for one have not been able to appreciate 
this move. In my opinion this demand only helps the 
government on the whole. The Opposition parties 
should do some serious rethinking about this. It 
would be quite relevant to point out here that it may 
prove impossible to make a Minister reply to a point 
made in a speech. However, it is not easy for a 
Minister to escape a point made through a Starred 
Question or a supplementary. 

Members have to give notices of questions as 
per the rules of their legislatures. Often questions 
are disallowed by the Speaker. Many a time the 
grounds given for such a step are quite valid. New 
members should take the help of members with 
experience and/or the secretariat of the legislature. 
There are also pitfalls which members should avoid 
in connection with giving notices of questions. Let 
me give an instance from my own experience. | had 
given notice of a question on the request of some 
government employees. It was admitted. Some 
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. days before the question was listed, some other 
employees of the same department came to me 
and told me that the facts on which the question 
had been framed were incorrect and the real 
purpose was to blackmail an upright officer. | got 
the matter enquired into with the help of a leader of 
ithe employees on whom | had considerable faith. | 
came to the conclusion that,! had really been 
‘ duped. | resolved not to give notice of any question 
at the instance of any lobby or individual not known 
to me without verifying the facts first with the help of 
our comrades. This is necessary all the more now 
when businessmen and some other sections have 
developed powerful lobbies for canvassing legislators 
and to make them act in a manner as will serve 
their own vested interests. A knowlegeable friend of 
- mine says that there have been some MPs who 
would give notices of questions at the instance of 
such lobbies for consideration. However, this matter 
` has another aspect: As a legislator | was able to 
expose many cases of high level corruption with the 
help of questions of which | used to give notice on 
the basis of information given to me by’ some 
business. and other interests like those who had 
suffered injustice an account of corruption. 

Some very valuable information came to me as a 
result of thieves falling out. | did make use of all 
such information taking care that no thief would be 
able to benefit. -` i. 

There are some MLAs who give notice of only 
such questions as concern some development 
works or public services in their respective 
constituencies or some specific police cases, etc. 
There are, others who ask only such questions as 
‘are of considerable interest to the public at large. In 
the opinion of this writer every legislator should try 
to give notice of both these types of questions. 

Many legislators do not ask any Unstarred 


Question just because replies to these are not given” 


in the House. In case of Unstarred Questions 
members giving notices get only written replies. 


Such outlook on the part of many legislators is - 


wrong. Much useful information can and should be 
obtained with the help of Unstarred Questions. 
Journalists in the Press Gallery too get. these 
replies. Hard working and intelligent ones amongst 


them study. these carefully and publicise newsworthy 


information and the public too thereby gains. 


We have referred to powerful lobbies of vested ` 


interests or organised sections of middle classes for 
canvassing legislators. Generally speaking trade 
unions of industrial workers (especially of 
unorganised sectors of the industry), of agricultural 
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workers and even of women hardly pay any 
attention to making use of legislatures. Their 
problems get raised only if a legislature has among- 
its members some belonging to these sections—A 
more effectively if such members are in the 
Opposition benches. That, however, is not always 
the case. Two things are, therefore, necessary if 
the poor sections are to. figure adequately in the 
legislatures and if their problems are to be focussed 


. effectively through the Question Hour. First, their 


organisations should pay proper attention to the 
task of briefing sympathetic legislators. Secondly, 
legislators must keep close contact with these 
sections and their organisations and make it a point 


‘ to give notices of questions which would help. The 


public also needs to be educated that everyş 
question of any type cannot be: raised in a 
legislature at a legislators sweet will. Effective 
parliamentary work can certainly help the fight for 
justice outside but cannot be a substitute for the 
same. The widespread tendency to rely on 
legislators, that is, on political intervention’ for 
everything, big or small, needs to be countered. If 
that is not done, it-will result in weakening the mass 
organisations and in the long run eroding the 
efficacy of even the competent parliamentarians. 


+ 


WE have mentioned above that often questions are 
disallowed by the Speaker for valid reasons and as 
per rules. Equally not infrequently are questions 
disallowed for totally wrong and unjustified reasons 
and without quoting any rule to justify the same.~ 
The frequency of such wrong rejections has been 
showing an upward trend of late. The main reason 
for this is that really impartial Speakers are becoming 
a rare phenomenon. Many are blatantly partial. 
More others have a soft corner for their own (ruling) 
party/parties and are keen to save them as much 
embarrassment as possible. And for this they not 
only bend but even violate rules. Let me give some 
examples relating to the Punjab Assembly. 

1. In Mohali Punjab near Chandigarh, there is a 
Thapar concern called “JCT Electronic Ltd. Mohali”. 
Some top brass of the concern had got printed 
bogus letter-heads of a terrorist organisation. These 
would issue to unions serious threats to force them 
to withdraw .notices of demands. These would also 
issue to the labour authorities ultimatums forcing 
them to act as per the wishes of the management. 5 


This became a scandal. The Ropar SSP registered ` 


a case against more than one officer under the 
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TADA. The case was withdrawn by the government. 
(No district authority can withdraw a case under the 
TADA after it has been registered.) 

The leader of the CPI group gave notice of a 
Starred Question which was rejected on the ground 
that it related to an individual. The CPI leader 
pointed out that it related to the action of the 
government that it was a matter of great public 
importance and also there were more than one 
accused. The Speaker, however, stuck to his guns 
and did not admit the question. This was ir 1992. 

2. The Principal of a Government Dental College 
had misappropriated a huge sum in connection with 
the purchase of dental chairs. The Minister 
announced with fanfare that he had discovered the 
scandal and had ordered a charge-shee!t against 
the Principal and an enquiry. A Starred Qvestion of 
a CPI MLA regarding this matter was disallowed on 
the ground that “it is a matter of ordinary 
administration of the department” (sic). This was 
long ago. No one till date has heard about he result 
of the enquiry. Every reader can draw his/her own 
conclusion. 

3. Gurbachan Singh Manochahal, leader of a 
notorious terrorist outfit of Punjab, was kiled in an 
encounter at the beginning of 1993. The notice of a 
Starred Question was given by a CPI MLA seeking 
information whether a diary of his was recovered by 
the police and, if so, whether it contained the 
names of any parties and organisations which were 
being given financial help by him. The question was 
disallowed on some untenable ground (relevant 
papers misplaced). The MLA concerned fersona'ly 
discussed the matter with a responsible and 
concerned officer of the Vidhan Sabha Secretariat. 
The question was amended as suggested and was 
resubmitted. It has been disallowed again on the 
ground that: “The member is giving in*ormation 
instead of seeking one, and it is hypothetizal.” This 
order was communicated on December 22, 1993. 
Both the objections are blatantly and clearly wrong. 
Members can speculate about the rea reason. 
There was once a lot of speculation that Meénochahal 
(when alive) was a frequent visitor to the >ungalow 
of a Home Minister of the Government of India. | for 
one don't want to indulge in any speculation. | 
prefer to believe in the dictum that a Speaker like 
the king can do no wrong. 

4. There is a government primary school in 
Jalandhar which has teachers but hardly any pupils. 
Someone with conscience in the government ordered 
its shifting to another area (Jalandhar Canzonment). 
Someone with some vested interest against the 
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shifting and having powerful connections saw to it 
that the order was not implemented. A Starred 
Question was rejected on the fantastic and totally 
false ground that the matter concerned a local 
authority, but actually because someone in the 
concerned department did not want the issue to 
figure in the Vidhan Sabha. With no argument for 
justifying the order, an officer of the Vidhan Sabha 
advised that a fresh question be given notice of. 
This was done. The question was rejected again in 
October 1993 on that ground that it was “partially 
covered by the question already disallowed during 
the Budget session, 1993”. 

Can anyone beat this? (The question was 
subsequently admitted in December 1993.) 

5. In a ESI hospital in Amritsar, construction 
began for sewerage disposal for a large part of 
Amritsar. This created a furore among the relatives 
of patients and potential patients. The trade unions 
lodged strong protests. 

A GPI MLA gave notice of a Starred Question 
about it. The question referred to a representation 
made to the Minister and sought information about 
the action taken. Obviously if the question were to 
be admitted, the government would be on the mat 
when it would come up. The question has been 
disallowed on the ground that “complaints made to 
a Minister cannot be the basis of an Assembly 
question”. No rule has been quoted in support of 
this contention. in the past any number of questions 
have been admitted on the basis of complaints/ 
representations, etc. made to the Ministers/ 
government. 

Incidentally, the ESI Corporation moved the court 
which has stayed the construction. 

6. Very recently two Starred Questions of CPI 
MLAs seeking information about persons appointed 
as Excise and Taxation Officers and as Executive 
Officers of Notified Area Committees—including 
their names, names of fathers—and also about the 
procedure adopted for their appointments have 
been disallowed. The ground given in each of the 
two cases is that the matter is subjudice. When this 
ground was given all the appointments had been 
challenged in the High Court on the plea that these 
had been made in violation of the rules to appoint 
relatives of Ministers and officers. One can justify a 
particular supplementary being disallowed, but the 
disallowing of the questions themselves cannot be 
justified on the ground of the matter being sub- 
judice. The information sought for, if given, was 
likely to expose nepotism. Soon after, in the case 
relating to the EOs, the High Court has set aside all 
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the appointments. . 
More examples can be given but that is not 
necessary. It would be useful to mention other 
reasons which are usually given to disallow 
inconvenient questions. These are: the question is 
“vague and imprecise”; “is of. excessive length”; 


“relates to internal working of a corporation which is - 


an autonomous body” (even though it may be a 100 
per cent government body); “administrative matter 
cannot form the basis of a question”; “other legal 
remedies are available” (this plea can be put 
forward in relation to almost every question), etc. 


+ 


THERE are methods by using which some Speakers 
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try to help the government to avoid inconvenient 
questions even after they have been admitted. 

For instance, the Speaker may grant extension 
without valid reasons and may not even order that 
the question came up before the end of the session. 
And after the session, the question is converted into 
an Unstarred one. And for long the member who 
had given notice of the question does not get any 
written reply. Often the reason given is that the 
department has not supplied the reply. 

| know of cases in which the Speaker allowed a 
large number of supplementaries arising out of 
some unimportant questions only to ensure that the 
Question ‘Hour is over before the turn of an 
inconvenient question comes. As if watched by the 
whip of the ruling party, even those of its members 
ask supplementary questions who usually don’t 
open their mouths. And the Speaker becomes 
unusually “generous”. 

Every Minister often asserts that the supplementary 
does not arise out of the main question. The Minister 
may be right. However, on several occasions this is 
only an excuse to withhold some inconvenient 
information. A really impartial Speaker will force the 
Minister to reply. An obliging or subservient one will 
uphold the Minister's objection even when it is clearly 
wrong. 

These don't exhaust all the tricks of the trade. 
Three important lessons need to be drawn. 

One, ways and means must be found to ensure 
that the Speakers are really impartial. It is not an 


_ easy job given the rapid degeneration of moral 


values. The question, however, is urgent and 
important. Pushing it below the carpet will be quite 
dangerous not only in relation to the Question Hour 
but for the very system of parliamentary democracy. 

Secondly, a legislator must not only know how to 
speak well but must be a good fighter who is polite, 
reasonable, knows his facts and the rules and can 
be firm. 

Thirdly, where necessary steps should be taken 
to get the relevant rules amended, the ones which 
are not satisfactary. In this connection the experience 
of the CPI group in the present Assembly has not 
been happy. A number of suggestions were sent by 
the CPI group for amendments. Hardev Arshi of the 
party and a member of Rules Committee for the 
year 1992-93 repeatedly requested for holding a 
meeting of the Committee. Not a single meeting 
was held. For the year 1993-94, the Rules Committee 
has not even been constituted despite reminders by 
the CPI group leader. This again emphasises the 
need for having really impartial Speakers. | 
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GATT/TRIPS 
Hollowness of Official Propaganda 


SUMAN SAHAI 


he ink had scarcely dried on the Uruguay GATT 
T Round, when the United States thundered down 
with the threat of Super 301. Super'301 is the trade 
law with which the US seeks to take unilatera! punitive 
action against India, Argentina and China for not 
satisfying American demands in the field of Intellectual 
Property Rights (IPRs). 

The US Trade Representative, Mickey Kantor, has 
brushed aside the just concluded GATT as an 
incomplete system that was not reliable and did not 
serve American interests well enough. To the credit of 
the Americans, it must be said that they hed never 
really bothered to sheath their claws, specially in the 
area of patents and other forms of IPRs. 

it was the Indian Govemment supported by its 
cheerleaders that had put out incredible theories to 
make out that the GATT system was actutally good for 
India, even if the majority of patents would end up 
being held by foreign multinationals. Facts were given 
the short-shrift and hype was all as it was made to 
appear that the implementation of stringent IPRs was 
in the interests of the country’s farmers. ` 

The American insistence on retaining Super 301 is 
not unexpected. There was never any indication from 
the Americans during the entire discussion on the 
Dunkel Draft that they were planning to forseke this 
sledgehammer after the conclusion of the Uruguay 


b Round. When the US quite predictably reactivated 






Super 301 even more aggressively and made irrational 
(and GATT illegal) demands that India would have to 
improve IPR laws within 60 days, the cheerleaders 
knew of no other response than to advocate that we 
say “boo” to Kantor! 

During the GATT discussions when there was time 
to lobby for support and ask for renegotiations in at 
least one or two crucial areas, the govemment and its 
cheerleaders concentrated on propaganda. The same 
jot that endorsed the govemment’s position that it was 
too late in the day and that India had no choice but to 
accept GATT with all its adverse conditions; that 
India’s share of world trade was but 0.4 per cent and 
so the country was in no position to make any 
demands or set any conditions; that if India were so 







The author, a Professor of Genetics, Hiedelberg 
University (Germany), is the Convenor of the 
‘Gene Campaign’, the group set up to defend the 
Third World's rights over genetic resources. 
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foolhardy as to ask for renegotiations and safeguards 
in areas like IPRs, it would get cast out of the charmed 
GATT circle. Now the same weak and vulnerable India 
is being exhorted to “boo” its defiance at the US, all 
within a matter of 20 days. 


kg 


CRITICS who have been fighting against the IPR 
provisions of the GATT agreement specially with 
respect to genetic material, have been proferred a very 
curious logic by the authorities in defence of their pro- 
Dunkel and pro-MNC stand. The IPRs held by foreign 
corporations on biological materials and life forms, we 
were told, would boost scientific research and bring 
new seeds and products as well as: new technology 


Women of Tadia will Staad 
by Taslima 


The following is the statement issued by Vimla 
Dang {belonging to the Punjab Istri Sabha), a 
noted women’s leader of Punjab and a senior 
functionary of the National Federation of Indian 
Women: 


Indian women have been continuously supporting 
Taslima Nasreen. The National Federation of 
Indian Women to which the Punjab Istri Sabha is 
affiliated launched a vigorous protest against the 
banning of Laja, a novel written by Taslima 
relating to the atrocities perpetrated by Muslim 
fundamentalists against the minority Hindu 
community in Bangladesh, following the demolition 
of Babri Masjid. The latest attack against Taslima 
came when a Dhaka Court issued an arrest 
warrant against her alleging that she has questioned 
the fundamentals of the Holy Quran. The police 
has launched a manhunt against Taslima who has 
gone into hiding. 

What Taslima has demanded is only a change 
in Shariat laws in tune with the changing times as 
has been done by several other Islamic countries. 
The women of India will stand by Taslima Nasreen. 

| appeal to the Bangladesh Government to 
withdraw the case against Taslima and ensure full 
security to her and her family. 
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into the country. 

This flies in the face of facts. The industrialised 
countries have flatly refused to consider technology 
transfer specially in the biotechnologies, as part of the 
Uruguay Round, and for that matter, the Biodiversity 
Convention as well. The insistence on treating 
importation as working a patent, which was demanded 
and now conceded in the TRIPs chapter, is further 
proof that technology transfer is not going to take 
place. And yet we are told that the GATT/TRIPS will 
be beneficial for our scientific, community and our 
research institutions. 

How can this be true? Think of the research budget 
of a single multinational like Ciba-Geigy or Sandoz. 
Although accurate figures are hard to come by, it is 
generally assumed that the research and marketing 
budgets of these companies could be a few times the 
entire Budget of the Indian Union.’ Can it really be 
anyone's case that our agricultural universities and 
research institutions could compete in their present 
condition with the likes of Ciba-Geigy, Bayer and 
Monsanto? 

Research is as much a matter of money as talent. 
Scientists do not create new wheat varieties out of 
sheer brilliance in empty laboratories. To translate that 
brilliance into an attractive product, money is required 
for experiments. Suppose Pusa Institute, one of the 
nation's premier agricultural research, institutes, were 
to undertake a wheat breeding programme to breed 
new varieties for alkaline soils after the new GATT 
regime, it would be in competition with a company like 
Ciba-Gelgy or Sandoz who would also seek to capture 
the market for such wheat seeds. 

If Pusa were to pump its budget and concentrate 
everything on this wheat project to allocate 10 scientists 
and Rs 10 lakhs, and these are reat budgetary ranges, 
the MNC would without any difficulty be able to 
allocate at least 100 scientists and Rs 10 crores for 
such a project. It does not need too much to realise 
that in an unequal race like this, money will play on 
overly decisive role. Indian agricultural scientists have 
excellent technical skills and are rated by their 
intemational peers as being among the best in the 
world. Even so, they cannot perform miracles. 

This is not all. The entry of the MNCs armed with 
patent rights Into this nascent Indian scenario has 
other repercussions. Because of money again, a 
substantial outflow of Indian scientists from universities 
can be expected in the direction of the MNCs which 
can pay much higher salaries. These scientists will 
carry away not only the technical skills they acquired 
with the taxpayers’ money, but they will also seriously 
erode the competitive potential of institutions by 
removing the skills and technology located there. 


Today our institutions can be strengthened and built’ 
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up for competition if we improve the system and 
upgrade the infrastrcture because the skills are already 
there. 

India has the potential to become a major producer 
ot seed as well as an exporter of agricultural produce. 
It must realise this potential with careful and sensible 
planning, securing its interests as it opens gradually to 
competition at times of its own choosing. A prerequisite 
will be to change the structure and functioning of our 
Institutions, strengthen the private sector in this area, 
evolve a powerful and resilient agricultural policy and 
train our officialdom in the ways of implementing these 
changed laws. 


+ 


THOSE advocating Instant amendments to economic 


l 
( 


policy, changes in patent laws and indiscriminate entry © 


of the MNCs, would do well to study Intemational 
developments in this area. All of today’s developed 
world went in for the so-called liberalisation only when 
their technological strength allowed them to be 
competitive. Nothing illustrates this better than the field 
of patents and IPRs. 

in the chemical and pharmaceutical sector, a highly 
industrialised nation like Italy accepted product patents 
only in 1984 and Spain as late as 1992! Before that, 


.they had patent laws similar to ours even though they 


were far more technologically advanced then than we 
are today. Japan, the economic powerhouse of the 
world, allowed the introduction of a patent system itself 
only about 15 years ago. 

Patents and IPRs in the field of genetic material 
and fife forms like plants and animals are an even 
more recent development. All previous conventions 


4 


relating to.living organisms were thrown overboard | 


after the advent of genetic engineering which came 
into its own about 10 to 15 years ago. Transnationals 
smelling money in genetically enginesred products, 
pressured Intemational organisations to change patent 
laws relating to life forms. India ts being dragged into 
this system without being in any way prepared for it. 
This cannot be in its interests. . 

Knowing all this, is it still possible to pretend that 
the demand to change our patent laws and allow the 
MNCs in the food and agriculture sector is going to be 
in the interest of a nascent economy and a society that 
has large vulnerable sections or do the vulnerable 
sections, the poor, the uneducated rural community 
not count in this country’s scheme of things? 

This country must liberalise and open up to global 
competition but only after adequate preparation. It is 


vitally important to take the nation into confidence and_3 


seek its support for the radical changes. 
(Courtesy: The Hindu) 
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KULDIP NAYAR : Kashmir 
{Continued from page 5) 


y missing sons or husbands. But there is no news. Even 
where the authorities have given in writing that their dear 
ones are in custody, there is no trace of them. Hundreds 
of habeas corpus petitions are pending before law 
courts. And even when the courts have passed orders, 
there is no compliance. 

! have returned depressed from Kashmir not only 
because even simple justice is not available tọ the 
people there but also because the administration has not 
yet realised how its acts of omission and commission 
have made the Kashmiris go away from India. The 
Governor lives in a world of his own and does not know 


_sumit: Two Sessions 

Pa (Continued from page 6) 

É gear it up for the coming electoral battles especially in 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. In this respect, however, 
New Delhi was hardly different from Surajkund where too 
the party members did not receive any direction from the 
leadership. (And it is in this setting that the media 
resorted to speculations on the importance of Sonia 
Gandhi in Congress circles in the light of her all-too-brief 
presence at the session.) 

At the same time while urging the Congress workers 
to resist ‘misrepresentation’ of the GATT accord by the 
Opposition, the party leaders did express their sense of 
concern over the inflationary trend and its consequences. 
Which means that the’ party leaders (unlike the Finance 
Ministry's backroom boys looking up to only the Fund- 
Bank for guidance) were not bereft of any basic 
understanding of the ground reality. 


a 


R + 
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THE BJP’s National Council session at Baroda was 
engaged in a stock-taking exercise to identify the causes 
of its electoral reverses since November 1993 and how 
to regain the lost initiative so as to be able to once again 
set the political agenda before the nation as it was doing 
after the Babri Masjid demolition in December 1992. 
Although Hindutva remains the party’s mascot, according 
to the party President, L.K. Advani, both the concept of 
Hindutva and the Ram Janmabhoomi issue were relegated 
to the background as the party leadership unfolded its 
strategy of swadeshi (projecting self-reliance) to combat 
Narasimha Rao-Manmohan Singhs economic policy 
“based on worship of the dolar” and harped on 
swabhiman (connoting civilisational identity) to the extent 
of even giving the call to exercise the nuclear option. As 
part of the change in strategy Advani quoted extensively 
from Jawaharlal Nehru to buttress his contentions. 

This change in strategy is obviously intended to 

Konsure the party’s wider appeal (so necessary to capture 
power at the Centre) and refurbish its sectarian image. 
But it is also a tacit acknowledgement of the isolation the 


what is happening on the grounc. If the administration, 
the security forces in particular, could be humane, a lot 
of alienation may wear off. 

But this alone will not do. A political solution has to be 
found. Perhaps, to begin with, leaders and those 
detainees against whom there is no evidence of violence, 
should be released. They—also the representatives from 
Jammu and Ladakh—should be invited for talks without 
laying down any condition. 

lf the leaders from Jammu and Kashmir want to go to 
Pakistan to talk to Kashmiris and the others, facilities 
should be provided to make the effort a success. 
Islamabad, which is important for any permanent solution 
to the Kashmir problem, should be associated at some 
stage; it need not be from the very beginning. a 


party has suffered in the national arena (thanks: to its 
specific positions on secularism and mixing religion with 
politics which have sharply differentiated it from all other 
parties). Its return to the anti-establishment approach the 
accent being on the need to ‘fight tooth and nail the 
Congress’ surrender of economic sovereignty to the 
foreign capital and abandonment of ethical values in 
politics is aimed at winning new adherents to its fold. Yet 
the question remains: how are the crusaders for Ram 
Janmabhoomi who had swelled the party ranks and 
pulled down the mosque at Ayodhya going to respond to 
the change? The possible fall-out of this change on the 
BJP’s relations with the VHP (which has already given 
the clarion call to enact the Ayodhya episode of 
December 6, 1992 at Kashi and Mathura) would also be 
of considerable significance. 

What the BJP is banking on is the mounting 
disenchantment of large sections of the populace (far 
beyond the upper crust of the middle class wholeheartedly 
endorsing Manmohanomics) with the Narasimha Rao 
Government on account of the unbearable burden 
heaped on them by the government’s economic policy. 
When other Opposition parties are either absent or too 
weak in vast areas of the BJP’s influence to exploit the 
situation on this score to their advantage, the party has 
decided launch a frontal attack on the government's 
economic policy, a further testimony of the vulnerability 
of Manmohanomics in the broad Indian political field. 
Simultaneously the party is not averse to playing the 
jingoist nationalist card both on Kashmir as well as the 
nuclear issue to promote its emotive rashtravadi appeal. 

Would this strategic “transformation” of the party pay 
electoral dividends? That indeed is too early to speculate. 
However, what was striking was that even at Baroda 
despite the facade of discipline and party unity sharp 
differences came to the surface thereby compelling Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, the senior BJP leader now functioning 
at the Leader of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha, to 
openly castigate “such acts of indiscipline” in the party. 

in fact a closer loak at the meetings in New Delhi and 
Baroda suggests that the two sessions did not, after all, 
really offer a study in contrast. a 
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EDITORIAL 


hen P.V. Narasimha Rao assumed charge as the head of the Government 
of India this week three years ago few in this country were prepared to bet 
that his government would last its full term of five years. Today three years 
later the stability of his government is no longer in question. Under Narasimha 
Rao’s astute stewardship the Congress has been able to consolidate its position 
in the Lok Sabha where it now enjoys a majority, something it did not have when 
it took office in June 1991. But more than that he has managed the affairs of the 
state such as to deprive his political adversaries of any issue with which to rally 
the nation against the Union Government es they had been able to do in the not- 
so-distant past. 
it is true that the government is vulnerable on the economic front. No doubt 
the full-throated support to its policy of liberalisation and economic reforms by 
influential sections of the middle class (especially those in the upper strata) as 
well as the corporate sector (notwithstanding the latter's apprehensions over the 
consequences of the government’s come-hither attitude towards the multinationals 
and hence its stress on what is known as the ‘level playing field’ vis-a-vis the 
transnational corporations and foreign capital) is a development of considerable 
significance. The media has also conveyed a sense of satisfaction over the 
ongoing steps to do away with the ‘licence-permit raj’ and cut the white elephant 
of the public sector to size. However, what has been worrying the political 
elements within the government is the undeniable fact that the positive effects of 
the reforms process have not yet become visible while the common man—the 
housewife in particular—is groaning under the increasing burden of price rise. 
And this despite the rare occurrence of a succession of bountiful harvests: Thus 
the economic policy unfolded by the Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, with 
the full approval and backing of the World Bank and the IMF, does not yet have 
the’ broad endorsement of the Indian public. This is eloquently manifest in the 
decision of the Bharatiya Janata Party, the principal Opposition party in 
Parliament, to launch a no-holds barred campaign against the economic course 
being pursued by Dr Manmohan Singh especially in the context of the 
Government of India's approach to the Uruguay Round of GATT negotiations 
which the BJP, like the non-Congress Centrist and Left parties, has unhesitantly 
described as a “surrender” to the industrialised West in general and the US in 
particular. In spite of the BUP’s Right-wing credentials such a move on the part of 
the party, as finalised by its recently concluded National Council session at 
Baroda, offers a measure of the magnitude of the problems the government is 
faced with on the economic plane. Any failure of the monsoons. would only 
aggravate those problems without fail. 
' Thus it is more than transparent that the Narasimha Rao Government can 
hardly afford to rest content on its laurels won and plaudits earned both at home 
and abroad by influential segments of opinion for its open-door approach and 
efforts to uncage the Indian economic tiger. (In fact in order to blunt the edge of 
the Opposition onslaught the Prime Minister has now emphasised the ‘middle 
path’—that is, pursuance of reforms taking full account of the their social costs 
and ensuring the social safety net to lessen the impact of those costs—as he did 


Three Years 


at this year's World Economic Forum meeting at Davos.) It is wise enough to 





know that the bulk of the Indian electorate is not only 
unimpressed but also may turn positively hostile in the 
face of the mounting economic hardships (which the 
GATT accord signed at Marakkesh could well accentuate). 

Nonetheless, while the government is constantly 
monitoring the situation on this front and displaying no 
sense of complacency (the concern over the rising prices 
found adequate expression in the economic resolution 
passed-at the recent Talkatora AICC meet in New Delhi), 
the Prime Minister in particular has been careful not to 
gift the Opposition with any weapon in its arsenal in the 
form of any issue springing from his acts of omission and 
commission. The contrast with the functioning of the late 
Rajiv Gandhi is so obvious that it merits no elaboration. 
Apart from the late Prime Minister’s sporadic 
prouncements and sudden outbursts which landed the 
entire Union Ministry in trouble on several occasions 
(suffice it to recall the incredible way in which he 
announced the removal of the Foreign Secretary, A.P. 
Venkateswaran, from the post leading to the upright 
officers almost instant retirement from the Indian Foreign 
Service evoking protests from the ranks of the Service 
itself}, the Opposition was able to blow up such matters 
like the Bofors question and the Rajiv-Zail Singh rift 
precisely because of the Rajiv team’s (and not so much 
the then government’s) mishandling of such sensitive 
issues. Such a charge can rarely be levelled against 
Narasimha Rao. Even on the poll reforms bills he 
withdrew the legislation seeking constitutional amendment 
on the functions and authority of the Election Commission 
not only because the requisite two-thirds majority was 
not available thanks to the CPl’s spirited resistance to 
the CPI-M-Congress attempts to curb the powers cf the 
Chief Election Commissioner, but also because he was 
able to grasp at the right moment the popular mood in 
favour of T.N. Seshan, the CEC, and could quickly 
understand that any step to clip Seshan’s wings would 
be vastly unpopular among the public. 


+ 


AT the end of 1992 Narasimha Rao was cornered in the 
political field when he failed to take decisive steps to 
prevent the demolition of the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya. 
That was the time when the non-BJP secular Centrist 
and Left Opposition branded him as a veiled supporter of 
the BJP and sought to launch a frontal attack on him. 
The Prime Minister was very much isolated at that point 
of time and whatever he tried to say in his defence 
appeared unconvincing. Taking advantage of this situation 
some of his detractors within the party, the Human 
Resources Development Minister, Arjun Singh, in 
particular, sought to organise an anti-Narasimha Rao 
campaign inside the Congress the motive being to edge 
him out of power at the opportune moment. However; 
Narasimha Rao's superb moves punctuated with 
extraordinary finesse to frustrate such assaults both 
outside and inside the party have in course of time 
helped him reap rich dividends. By marginalising his 


opponents in the Congress, Arjun Singh and Sharad 
Pawar, the former Defence Minister-turned-Maharashtra 
Chief Minister, without dismissing them from their posts; 


inflicting electoral reverses on the BJP since November ` 


1993; and effectively sidelining his adversaries gn the 


Janata Dal (which is now in the process of disintegration) 


and the Left, he has proved beyond doubt that Mere is 
no alternative to him at this juncture. 

It was an uphill task for anyone at the helm of affairs 
in the Congress to stabilise the ruling party at the Centre 
when it returned to power without an overall majority in 
mid-1991 after the country had gone through two brief 
spells of non-Congress Governments in New Delhi. For 
Narasimha Rao, not known to be a charismatic leader, 
this was all the more difficult because he was perceived 
as a soft-spoken, erudite scholar thrown among political 
wolves who could tear him to pieces. When the Harshad 
Mehta episode in the initial stages threatened to snowball 
into a major political crisis many had forecast that the 
Chanakya PV would not be able to survive such a 
rigorous test, perhaps the most arduous one in his public 
life. But in the end it was he who emerged victorious and 
the BJP leaders do not even want to recall that episode 
these days since it has become a source of considerable 
embarrassment for them. Like the charge of bribery that 
of being a veiled supporter of the BJP (levelled by the 
non-Congress secular Centrist and Left parties) has also 
not stuck on Narasimha Rao. He has displayed a 
remarkable ability of just shrugging off such allegations 
without refuting them vociferously from the roof-top. 

in foreign policy the Prime Minister’s dealings with the 
US and Pakistan have been firm but diplomatic with the 
result that in real terms he has not made any concession 
in the political sphere. Whether on the question of the 
nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty in all its aspects (including 
the proposal for regional non-profiferation advanced by 
both Islamabad and Washington) or the issue of human 
rights in the context of the security forces’ role in 
Kashmir (that has lately come under close scrutiny), 
Narasimha Rao has not taken a rigid stance in the sense 
that he has not refused to discuss the subjects with 
anyone. But in essence he has not yielded an inch. That 
speaks volumes of his stature as .an accomplished 
statesman which even the Pakistani leadership grudgingly 
concedes. 


+ 


WHILE the normalcy brought about in Punjab following 
the elections held during his tenure as the Prime Minister 
could be deceptive for the use of force cannot usher in a 
durable peace and. herald a lasting solution, the fact 


remains that there has been a marked improvement in, 


the general situation with the resumption of the political 
process in the State. Kashmir, of course, presents a 
more formidable problem on account of the manifold 
intricacies and complexities resulting from a series of 
factors including years of mismanagement of the state of 
affairs in that picturesque State. The external element of 
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Pakistani involvement has compelled the government to 
resort to strong arm measures which, though inevitable 


in the given circumstances, turn out to be counter=. .. 
Spproductive . „in the long run as they only add tothe `- 
a 


lienation-of the local populace. But what is important is 


that the government is seeking ‘to look into the péople’s re 
grievances (as apparent from the discussion the’ ‘mertibers* ` 


of the newly consituted National Commission of Human 


Rights held with the citizens in Srinagar and .other ` 
places) and trying to initiate the political process in the ` 


prevailing conditions in the Valley. True, bold measures 
are still lacking on the part of the Centre but at least 
there is an effort to make a start. And the consensual 
approach of consulting all parties for the. purpose has’ not 
been abandoned even for a moment. It’ was this 
approach which was instrumental ' in the government 


sending earlier this year Atal Behari Vajpayee (the: 


Leader of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha)’ as the leader 
tof the official Indian delegation to the’ session of the UN 
Commission on Human Rights in Geneva where. sharp 
and effective interventions by both Vajpayee and ‘the 
Minister of State for External Affairs, Salman Khurshid, 
thwarted the Pakistani, design to raise the Kashmir issue 
at the session in the form ofa ‘tesolution to denounce the 
So- -called Indian atrocities in ‘the Valley. ` 


While Narasimha Rao’s capacity to display statesman- 


ship of international calibre, and emerge as a national 
leader without parallel has been accompanied by his 


success in consolidating the Congress Parliamentary. 


Party and thus stabilising his government, the state of 
the Congress as a whole has not improved in. the least. 
Except for Madhya Pradesh and Himachal where the 


party has not only defeated the BJP’s concerted efforts, 


to return to power but also. dealt it heavy blows both. in 


the 1993 State Assembly elections and the by-poll last 


month, the Congress has failed. to record.any recovery 
| elsewhere. Rather in the Hindi heartland—especially UP 
and Bihar (which two States account for the maximum 
number of seats in the Lok Sabha)—the party is faced 
with the possibility of being ‘turned ‘redundant. (The 
unedifying spectacle of Congressmen. from Bihar and UP 
coming to blows at the recent Talkatora AIC meet in 
New Delhi—that became the highlight of the session-~is 
a clear testimony of the rot’ that has’ set in. the, party 
organisations in these States where the Congress has 


has become really precarious and except for Karnataka 
(where too the jolt it ‘received in the’ latest eee 
elections to the State ’ Legislative, Gouncil, ` in 


ter 


Maharashtra, is indicative’ ‘of the rough ‘weather shed) i 


and to a lesser extent Andhra’ Pradesh (in which State it 
is learnt to be rapidly losing ground to the Telugu. Desam 
Party of N.T. Rama Rao), it cannot hope to, retain power 
elsewhere—the crisis in ‘the Congress i in’ Kerala signifying 
- the uphill t task before the party. if the defeat of the ruling 
United Democratic Front at the hustings i is to be averted, 
while in Tamil Nadu the, schism ¿with Jayalalitha has 
reduced the State: Congress to'the status of.a cipher. 
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been out of power since 1989.)- Its position in the South: 


Te, ‘They, came. into my, life," 


They ad fora while, 
. And then happily left. 


They are gone to their happiness or 
misery—_ 


_ ido not know which—and 
. secretly, if. | may. reveal, ; 
| do`not care. Why should | 


‘Itis their life, for them to fashion as they _ 
will. ` 


Pie i wish them well. | 


a 


For miyself | will go back to the cell from ` 
- where | came, thé cell |-left but longed for: 
The cell is not solitary. fs i 
, ‘hasa whole universe. within ` 
its confines. For those who can. 
- see,feel and sense it isthe - 
ultimate boundless totality. 


a 


re 


' Som Benegal `, 
V April 17, 1994 








Therefore, the stability of the Narasimha Rao Government 

has not ensured the regaining of: lost- ground for the 

Congress:as an organisation (except in Madhya Pradesh. 
and Himachal),.the only consolation:for.the party being 

that as of ‘now neither’the BJP. nor.the National Front- 

Left is in a position to challenge the Congress head-on ° 
on the national plane,.and the GATT issue notwithstanding 

prospects of the two joining hands (as in the 1987-89 

period) to:oust the .Congress trom Power at. the Centre 

are practically. nil, 

v But without the revitalisation a the party would this 
stability of.the CPP under Narasimha Rao not be of.a 
transient. nature? Especially when the ominous 
forebodings -on. the economic front are evident to ‘any 
perceptive .observer with a reasonable -measure. of 
political acumen?. These.:are nagging. questions which 
cannot be brushed aside wheh the. party has. to gear up 
organisationally for the electoral- battle during’ the 
forthcoming poll for several important State Assemblies. 
Paradoxically, it is not.the Opposition ‘but the Congress 
organisation which is posing the greatest challenge-to 
the ‘stability of Narasimha Rao as the country’s Prime 
Minister on his completion of. three- years, at ae bel of 
the’ eel) Union Government. i ig 
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To Help Taslima’s Cause . 


| Need for Sensitive Approach 
_ to Minority Concerns in India 


AJIT BHATTACHARJEA 


rom the time it was born in 1971, Bangladesh has 
been the théatre of conflict between the liberal 

, and fundamentalist forces of Islam. The struggle 
began much earlier; it motivated the fight for independence 
from Pakistan. It was in the name of a common religion 
that the rulers of Pakistan had justified their neo-colonial 
grip on their eastern province; it was the rejection of this 
overarching role of religion that inspired the Awami 
League’s struggle against them. Apart from widespread 
anger aroused by the mounting differences between the 
political and economic status of the two halves of what 
was supposed to be one country, the Bangla revolt was 
fuelled by'the West’s campaign to impose Urdu as the 
national language. This campaign too had religious 
overtones: Urdu was linked to Arabic; Bengali to 
Sanskrit, For most Bangladeshis, culture could not be 
subordinated to religious fundamentalism. 

Reacting: against the exploitation of religion by the 
rulers of Pakistan, Bangladesh went even further than 
india had in trying to insulate politics from it and in 
committing the new state to secularism. Political parties 
with religious affiliations were banned, including the 
Muslim League and the Jamaat-i-lslam. Many who had 
collaborated with the Pakistan ‘army were mullahs; 
popular antipathy to them was evident to those of us who 
visited the, country in the early days. Yet, most 
Bangladeshis were religious. So, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
the first President and hero of the liberation campaign, 
thought it advisable to clarify the meaning of secularism 
in his address to the Bangladesh Constituent Assembly. 

“Secularism does not mean the absence of religion,” 
he assured the Assembly. “The 75 million people of 
Bengal will have the right to religion. We do not want to 
ban religion by law. Muslims will observe their religion 
and nobody in this state has the power to prevent that. 
Hindus will observe their religion and nobody has the 
power to prevent that. Buddhists and Christians will 
observe their respective religions and nobody can 
prevent that. Our only objection is that nobody will.be 
allowed to use religion as a political weapon.” For a 
variety of reasons, political and economic—in which India 
figured—Bangladesh’ s: commitment to secularism 
diminished, but did not disappear. 

This was in response to continuing opposition to 
fundamentalism. Sheikh Mujib’s .successors found it 
politic to appeal to religion to retain their hold, but trod 
cautiously. The Hindu minority of some 25 million was 
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\ 
able to stay on despite communal reactions to events in 
India. The tradition of tolerance, with its strong Sufi and 
pre-Islamic roots, survived, especially among the 
intellectuals, Pride in the Bengali language and culture 
grew, to the extent that anniversaries related to 
Rabindranath Tagore were’ celebrated with more 


enthusiasm than in West Bengal. Women played a role 2 


in society and politics that orthodox mullahs would not"? 


appprove. 

It is this historical and cultural background that gives 
the proposed trial of Taslima Nasreen in Dhaka such 
crucial significance. Íf she is arrested and tried, it will be 
Bangladesh that will actually be on trial. Ms Nasreen has 
made it clear that she meant no disrespect to the Quran 
in her interview to a Calcutta newspaper last month. She 
had advocated conversion of Muslim personal law, as 
defined in the Shariat, into a uniform common civil code 
treating both sexes equally. But the reporter interviewing 
her had confused the Quran with the Shariat. Yet the 
fundamentalists continue baying for her blood. In a letter 
circulated while in hiding, Ms Nasreen complained that 
her arrest was -ordered though she has said nothing 
critical about the holy book: on the other hand, no action 
has been taken against the fundamentalist groups 
offering rewards for her death. 


+ Gan 


IN’ fact, the Calcutta interview only provided the latest 
occasion for a sustained campaign against Taslima 
Nasreen and what she is proud to stand for. ‘The 
orthodox have not been happy with her:permissive books 
and style of life. But the real reason for, fundamentalist 
wrath is her single-minded attack on their role in society’ 
and efforts to capture power by promoting communalism. 
This was done not by making speeches, but describing 
in detail the plight of a Hindu family after the disturbances 
sparked in Bangladesh by the demolition of the Babri 


, Masjid in December 1992. Ms Nasreen’s passionate 


commitment to secularism invests her writing with a 
sincerity that no politician can generate. She begins her 
preface to her controversial novel, Lajja, with the 
declaration: “I detest fundamentalism and communalism.” 
And later: i 
Bangladesh is my motherland. We gained our independence 


from Pakistan at the cost of three million lives. That 7 


sacrifice will be betrayed if we allow ourselves to be rulled 
by religious extremism. The mullahs who would murder me 
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will kill everything progressive in Bangladesh if they are 

allowed to prevail... The disease of religious fundamentalism 

is not restricted to Bangladesh alone and it must be fought 

at every turn...! am convinced that the only way the: 

fundamentalist forces can be stopped is if all of us who are 

secular and humanistic join together and fight their malignant 
influence. | will not be silent. 

Unlike many in this country, Taslima Nasreen focusses 
on the excesses committed by the majority community at 
home, thus antagonising the religious extremists as well 
as the government. But her message resonates beyond 
Bangladesh; Lajja itself is inscribed: “To the people of 
the Indian subcontinent.” She does not condemn the 
demolition of Babri Masjid, that monumental Indian 
exercise in fundamentalism, but the inspiration it gave to 
fundamentalists in her country emerges vividly in the 
graphic account of the plight of the Dutta family as the 
demolition is watched live on TV in Bangladesh. 

The-fact that Ms Nasreen is so concerned with the 

A plight of Hindus and her subcontinental vision is exploited 
by her opponents to dub her an Indian agent. In the 


: i 
political arena, that is almost as great a liability as being 
accused of showing disrespect to the holy book. For 
Babri Masjid is-only the latest of the many incidents in 


` this country that have promoted counter-fundamentalism 


in Bangladesh. Dormant fears of Hindu expansionism, 
re-awakened by communal outbreaks in India, combined 


‘ with perceived economic and administrative pressures, 


have promoted the retreat from secularism. Pro-Taslima 
demonstrations in New Delhi will not necessarily help to 
change attitude in Dhaka. What will help her cause isia 
similar sensitive approach to minority concerns in India. 
Will any Hindu write as feelingly of the sufferings of a 
Muslim family in Ayodhya in the wake of the demolition 
of the Masjid? 

From all accounts, Taslima Nasreen is not alone in 
Bangladesh. Women’s organisations, writers, students, 
workers and others have rallied behind her. The outcome 
of the trial, if held, will show whether they carry more 
clout with Dhaka than the fundamentalist mullahs. | 

(Courtesy: The Pioneer 








-~ ` Our Battle 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY . 


"Z hey had branded the national poet of Bangladesh, Kazi 
wa Nazrul Islam, one of the leading literary figures of 
undivided Bengal whose poems still stir the Bengali 
youth, as a “kafer”. Why? Because Nazrul had. the audacity to 
write: 
Are they Hindus or Muslims?-—who asks such a question! 
O Helmsman, tell them itis the people. 
who are drowning— g 
à ` They are all children of my mother. 

The same elements are today out’in the streets of Dhaka 
calling for the execution of the young Bangladeshi poetess 
and writer, Taslima Nasreen. The pretext: Taslima is alleged 
to have hurt the religious sentiments of Muslims by speaking 
out against the Holy Quran, a charge stoutly denied by the 
writer. She insists she had only called for a change in the 
Shariat laws, as has been done in many an Islamic country, 
for the benefit of women. 

The fundamentalist forces are not amenable to reason. 





Their attack on Taslima is not only because of her fiercely’ 


independent views in defence of the rights of the woman and 
her emancipation from the age-old bondage ‘to which she is 
subjected in a patriarchal society." Essentially they are 
opposed to change—change for the’better in any society. And 
they cannot stomach Taslima’s courage to fearlessly advocate 
the removal of all barriers in the minds of the citizens of this 
subcontinent thus pulling down the artificial walls erected by 
the pernicious two-nation theory. 
There is no contradiction between religion and modernity. 
Only when fanaticism affects one’s thought-processes does 
Ik fundamentalism propped up by bigotry take hold of one's 
consciousness. And that is regressive in every sense of the 
term. 


nh 


It was freedom-from fundamentalism which had led to the 
birth of independent Bangladesh twentythree years ago under 
the banner of linguistic nationalism, democracy and secularism. 


. Today the same fundamentalism is trying to make a back- 


door entry into the country by organising a so-called popular 
movement against Taslima Nasreen. The standard-bearers of 
fundamentalism are emboldened as never before since the 
powers-that-be are easily acquiescing to their intimidatory 
tactics. But not the progressive forces of Bangladesh. It is 
these forces who have decided to resist the fundamentalist 
onslaught with all the strength at their command. They have 
vowed to vigorously oppose the June 30 hartal called by the 
fanatics demanding Taslima's head. The Bangladeshi . 
nationalists are well aware that the attack on Taslima is- 
basically an attack on Bangladesh's independence, a conspiracy 
to turn the nation into a ‘second Pakistan’ with all the 
trappings of mullah-raj. 

There is a striking convergence of the ideas and objectives 
of- Muslim and Hindu fundamentalists. The blood-brothers of 
those. calling for the blood of Taslima in Dhaka had threatened 


. to shoot Nikhil Wagle, the editor of the Marathi publication, 


Mahanagar, in Bombay for his anti-Shiv Sena pronouncements, 

By expressing our full solidarity with Taslima and the 
forces of progress in Bangladesh today can we redeem our 
pledge to wage a relentless struggle for rooting out 
fundamentalism from our soil— fundamentalism that was 
responsible for the demolition of the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya 
(which act promoted fundamentalism in our neighbouring 
states) as. well as the wanton assault on democracy and 
freedom of expression by the senseless bigots.. Thereby can 
we make a real contribution towards reinforcing the bonds of 
Hindu-Muslim unity in our subcontinent, 

Taslima’s battle is, therefore, our own battle.’ E a 
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Eminent Gandhian leader, Nirmala Deshpande, and her other Sarvodaya colleagues, Kalpana Parulekar, l 


Doda: A First-hand Report 


Dr Suresh ‘Deshpande; Vijay Singh Sinha and Shiv Nath, alongwith local leaders, Balraj Puri, Sheikh Abdul 
: Rehman and Sampat Prakash, visited Doda district in Jammu (June 12-14, 1994). The following account of 
.. their visit was released’ by them. This provides an important meignt into the serious situation in Doda 


district and deserves to be widely propagated. 


W e ERE during our visit tothe three important 
W towns of the district, namely Doda, Kishtwar 
and; Bhaderwah, .both positive and negative 
aspects of the situation. .Its most-alarming feature is 
that militancy and communailism are mixed up and are 
promoting each other. But a redeeming feature is that 


even during communal clashes and arson, valiant. 


persons rescued’ mambers of the other community 
even at the risk of their lives. If Doda will be saved it 
will be-due to sanity and-bravery of such persons.. 

Similarly, we noted with satisfaction that the prestige 
of the local administration and confidence of the 
people in it have not suffered much serious damage. 
We are firmly of the opinion that no policy on Doda 
can succeed without improving the .authority, morale 
and involvement of the local administration. 

At a meeting in, Kishtwar, we were given an account 
of the excesses and lapses by the security forces and 
the militants. Six of them—Shaukat; Jugal Bhandari, 
G.N. Arman, Abdul Majid, ‘Madan Lal and Vijay 
Wazir—offered to publicly and jointly take a stand 
against whichever side victimises ‘the innocent 
irrespective of the risks involved. We regard this not 
only an act of courage and conviction but also a major 
step in breaking and reversing the current yena 
towards polarisation. 

At Bhaderwah, we visited the camps where persone 
displaced during incidents of arson and violence of the 
_ two communities had taken shelter respectively as 
also the family of Richur Kumar who had fallen a 
victim to the bullets of the militants. 

We were sorry to learn that the administration had 
failed to communicate this ‘sad news to the mother and 
brother of the deceased at Kishtwar and delayed their 
joumey at Kishtwar and Doda Pul. A large number of 
persons present in the house including the father and 
relatives of the decased and some Muslim friends of 
the family expressed their concem over the communal 
tum in the situation and wished the old communal 
harmoney to return. 

After visiting one of the camps where leaders of the 
Muslim community had gathered, we made the 
suggestion that each community should unilaterally 
offer to contribute to the rebuilding and repair of the 
damaged or bumt-down houses of the other community. 
. It was heartening to get a positive response. They also 


—Editor 


urged the militants to release Om Prakash, who was 
kidnapped at Prano, unconditionally ahd unharmed. 
We feel concemed over the migration out of fear of 
Hindus and Muslims to the areas where they are ina 
majority in Bhaderwah. Official and non-official efforts 
need to be stepped up to restore their confidence. In 
this context the assurance of the Minister of State, 


Rajesh Pilot, to deploy the RAF should be immediately 


implemented. Conditions should also be created for 
the retum of migrants from outside the district. 

There were universal complaints against inaccurate 
or exaggerated coverage of events by the official and 
non-official media. The official quarters confirmed that 
reports of the visits of the Home Minister and the 
Minister of State for Intermal Security contained some 
points which were exactly the opposite of what 
happened. The role of the media in creating or 
enlarging the communication gap between the local 
people and the rest of the country is a serious matter 
which deserves the urgent attention of concerned 
quarters. There is also a need for regular briefing to 
the media by a competent authority as is done in 
Kashmir so that at least an authentic official version is 
available. 

One of the most serious lapses of the administration 
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is that legal provisions against the spread of communal . 


hatred have never been used in Doda district. It is 
totally inexplicable why the laws goveming the whole ` 


country have been kept in abeyance in an area where 
they are most needed. 

Last but not the least, we urge the National Human 
Rights Commission to send its own team to the district 
to hear and inquire into alf complaints of violations. of 


human rights. We received harrowing accounts of, 


Sufferings of innocent persons which no civilised 
country can allow to remain unattended. 

Whatever success our visit to the troubled district 
has achieved, we owe it to the enthusiastic response 
of the people’ on the one hand, and the inspiring 


‘guidance of Ms Nirmala Deshpande and her dedicated 


colleagues on the other. Her message of love and 


' non-violence was heard everywhere with great respect. 


Her assurance that Gandhian workers in the rest of 
the country would spare more time and energy to 
serve the people of the district in restoring communal .- 


peace and goodwill gave a ray of hope and confidence » 


to the unhappy people. | 
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A PAKISTANI PERCEPTION fme 


Let us have N-bombs 


Er n the post-Cold War era in which the United 
. k States is the sole military superpower, the 
nuclear question is taking on new dimensions. 
Despite the US and Western efforts to curb what 
are being termed as Weapons of Mass Destruction 
(WMD), the impulse in the Third World for advanced 
weaponry is apparently expanding since the countries 
in regions which have been traditionally trouble- 
spots feel a sense of insecurity following the 
collapse of the countervailing superpower, the 
Soviet Union. 

Historically, even during the Cold War years, 
most of the countries of the developing world 
followed the model for security which was practised 
by the Western powers. In other words, it is the 
West (the superpowers), the producers of the most 
advanced weapons, and their distributors as well, 
who have largely defined the ground rules for the 
role of advanced weaponry, including nuclear 
weapons, in the security perceptions of the 
developing world. Underlining this West-promoted 
security model has been the reality that after the 
end of World War il, all conventional conflicts have 
taken place in the Third World with the two 
superpowers taking sides in these conflicts either 
through active assistance via arms or troops. 

In several instarices countries in the Third World 
linked their survival as sovereign states to their 
ability to acquire and build a nuclear arsenal. This 

“has been illustrative in the case of Israel in West 
Asia vis-a-vis the Arabs, China vis-a-vis India, and 
North Korea vis-a-vis the US and South Korea. 
Nuclear weapons have been perceived in this 
context as a vital deterrent, helping to ensure not 
just the survival of what different countries perceive 
as the threat from outside, but, equally importantly, 
in crucial junctures of war or near-war, nuclear 
weapons in these high conflict areas in the developing 
world have been seen as a factor to deter war. In 
other words, the nuclear factor has had a stabilising 
influence. In March 1969, after the military clashes 
on the border of China with the Soviet Union on the 
Ussuri river, the Soviets were actively considering a 
nuclear strike against the Chinese and they reportedly 
consulted the US in this regard. But then the 
Soviets were deterred from doing so largely by the 

x fear of a Chinese nuclear retaliation. 


During the October 1973 war between the Arabs 
The author is a prominent Pakistani journalist. 


MUSHAHID HUSSAIN 


and Israel, the latter had reportedly mobilised its 
nuclear weapons capability, should the occasion 
demand. This has recently come to light in the book 


-by Seymour Hersh, The Samson Option, and on at 


least two occasions, during January.1987 when the 
Indians were staging the largest military manoeuvres 
in South Asia, ‘Operation Brasstacks’, and during 
May 1990 when the beginning ‘of the Kashmir 
“uprising” prompted the US President, George 
Bush, to urgently despatch his Deputy National 
Security Adviser, Robert Gates, to the region to 
defuse tensions, Pakistani policy-makers and defence 
planers were convinced that it was the Indian fear 
of Pakistani nuclear retaliation that deterred India 
from attacking Pakistan although its ground troop 
developments were apparently poised for a surgical 
strike against Pakistan. More recently, in the 
nuclear stand-off between North Korea and the US, 
the China factor apart, it is the unpredictability of 
the North Korean nuclear factor that has deterred 
the Americans from taking harsh measures against 
Pyongyang. 

On the all-important question of nuclear weapons, 
the end of the Cold War has spurred Third World 
countries to jealously guard what they feel is their 
own indigenously acquired nuclear capability. 
Increasingly, the threshold countries are no more 
shy of “coming out of the closet” as far as 
demonstration of their scientific and technological 
prowess in the nuclear field is concerned. The case 
of South Asia is illustrative in this regard. With the 
break-up of the Soviet Union and the emergence of 
independent states in Central Asia, with. countries 
like Kazakhstan already having nuclear weapons, 
the scope of the nuclear issue in South Asia is now 
enlarged to include Central Asia. It also touches the 
fringes of the Middle East where Israel has a known 
nuclear capability. 


+ 


PRECISELY in order to keep its nuclear option 
open, India has spurned US suggestions to sign the 
nuclear Non-Proliferation. Treaty (NPT). Pakistan 
has repeatedly stated that it would be willing to sign 
the NPT only if India also signs. By announcing the 
acquisition of its nuclear capability, Pakistan was 
also sending a message to the US which rejects 
any unilateral rollback of its nuclear programme, a 
demand made by the US after it terminated all 
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military and economic assistance to Pakistan in 
October 1990 on allegations of Pakistan's going 
ahead with the nuclear progratnme. And this is also 


AWARD FOR JOURNALISM 


The Manufacturers’ Association for Information Technology (MAIT), 
the apex body of computer, peripheral, training and communication 
Industry in the country has Instituted a Media Award principally to 
encourage well-researched and path-breaking communication on 
the Indian IT Industry. 


Eligibility 

Joumalists, professionals ‘and entrepreneurs who have been 
contrbuting articles/news items for Indian newspapers and 
periodicals as also overseas journals would be eligible for this 
Award. 


Award 
Rs. 25,000/- and a lve plaque with proper citation. 


Objectives 
To strengthen MAIT’s commitment towards developing a quality 
perspective In communication pertaining to the indian IT 
industry. 
To encourage excellent Journalistic efforts pertaining to this 
industry. 
To enable healthy and progressive-minded thinking, in new 
presentations on the Industry. 
To help inculcate a proper image of Industry and lis usefulness 
to the ‘development of the nation, soclety and economy. 


Scope 

e A well-researched and in-depth article on the IT Industry In 
India. 

e Any article with original and path-breaking approach presenting 
an issue of current interest on any aspect of the IT Industry In 
India; this should influence decision-makers/general public 
opinion and contribute to the development of the IT industry In 
India. 

Any article which ilustrates the Impact of information Technology 
on industry, society and the economy. 


Criteria . 
The article should have ‘been published during the preceding 
one year in elther Indian or overseas newspapers’ or journals. 
The author should be a person preferably of Indian origin and 
professionally settled In India. 
The samples received by the Award panel must pertain to the 
Indlan IT Industry as the main focus areaftheme; technical 
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a reaffirmation by Pakistan .that since its nuclear 
capability is now public, its status should be 
accepted by the US and India. 

Similarly, during the recent visit of the American 
Deputy Secretary of State, Strobe Talbott, both 
India and Pakistan were averse to this American 
suggestion to cap their respective nuclear 
capabilities, although the reasoning of both these 
countries was different. While Pakistan links the 
nuclear issue with the core question of Kashmir, 
India, on the other hand, seeks to take the nuclear 
issue beyond the regional ambit. 

For Pakistan some of the fundamental realities 
that form the premise for its quest for nuclear 
independence remain abiding. Three such realities 
are noteworthy. First, the nuclear factor was injected 
into South Asia by India in 1974 and once the 
nuclear genie is out of the bottle, this process 
cannot be reversed by asking only one country 
(Pakistan) to take unilateral steps on this count. 

Second, in the first 24 years after partition, 
Pakistan and India witnessed three conventional 
wars, the last one even resulting in the 
dismemberment of Pakistan, while the last 20 years 
which have witnessed the rise of India and Pakistan 
as nuclear powers have been relatively free from 
conflicts. ‘In effect, despite the disparity in 
conventional weapons, the parity on the nuclear 
front between India and Pakistan has proved to be 
a stabilising factor., An absence of Pakistan's 
nuclear capability could well motivate India to 
impose its hegemony in the region through a war 
with Pakistan, with all its attendant destabilising 
consequences. 

Third, recent international example of the virtual | 
extermination of Bosnian Muslims despite guarantees, 
from the UN; the acquiescence to Israeli hegemony 
in West Asia since Israel is the sole nuclear power 
there; and, North Korea’s successful resistance to 
US pressures just because Washington fears North's 
military retaliation, have been signposts to Pakistani 
policy-makers to reject any rollback of Pakistan's 
nuclear programme. 

Finally, South Asia is the only example of a 
region in the developing world where two adversarial 
neighbours may end up being nuclear armed. 
Despite all other bilateral differences, both Pakistan 
and India reject as culturally racist and politically 
unacceptable the argument of some in the West 
that the nuclear weapons in the hands of developing 
countries may be “more dangerous” than, say, in 


å 


_ the hands of the West. If the nuclear weapon could 


be safe in the hands of Ronald Reagan or the near- 
senile Leonid Brezhnev, surely the South Asian» 
leaders are more responsible and restrained in their~' 
approach. a 

(Courtesy: The Nation) 
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The Educational Scenario 
_ Whither. National Integration? 
SALAMATULLAH 


ver since we achieved independence, the 
problem of national integration has been 
engaging the attention of the enlightened sections 
of our people, for it was realised that unless peace 
and unity prevailed in the country, our efforts to 
bring about any kind of development would be 
severely handicapped. To create this awareness 
among the people, it is necessary to utilise all 
means of communication including the formal system 
Ro education, as for example, schools ‘and colleges. 
The task in itself is very difficult indeed, the more so 
in a ‘country like ours with glaring diversities or 
language, culture and religion. What makes the 
_matter more complicated is the ever-increasing 
consciousness of ethnic groups about. the 


preservation of their respective identities. As such, 


the entire system of education has to face the 


ticklish problem of providing at once for diversity as l 


well as unity, or better for ‘unity in diversity’. 

How does education in India strive to achieve 
towards this end? Do our schools promote national 
integration? What is there in the, school programme 


that seeks to cement different components of. 


society together? Is the school climate conducive to 
strengthening the bonds of -understanding and 
friendship among the disparate religious and cultural 
> groups that constitute the institution? Such are the 
kr questions that arise when we deal with the progress 
of education in the country. 


The provisions of the Indian Constitution in this: 


particular regard are very-positive, as they guarantee 
the preservation and promotion of diverse cultures, 
especially in the case. of linguistic and religious 
minorities. All the States and Union Territories of 
India that administer education in the areas under 
their jurisdiction are duty-bound to ensure these 
guarantees. Had they observed these in practice, 
the problem of national integration, which has been 
with us as a legacy of the past, could never have 
assumed such dangerous proportions as we face 
today. If anything,: the stituation has deteriorated 


, 
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further since independence. 

~ Certain States, particularly in the so-called Hindi 
belt, have deliberately violated the provisions of the 
Constitution in this regard in the dispensation of 
education. The universally-accepted principle of 
education through mother tongue has been ‘generally 
thrown to the winds in the case of the linguistic 
minorities; the school curriculum hardly reflects the _ 
culture of the minority communities; the text-books 
prescribed frequently denigrate the historical role 
and cultural contribution of the minorities; and the 
cultural programmes organised in the school are 
sometimes repugnant to the faith and beliefs of the 
religious minorities. On the whole, the school 
climate, instead of creating a sense of belonging 
among the minorities, serves only to strengthen the 
feelings of alienation. 7 


r 


+ 


TO illustrate the points indicated above, let us 
consider the situation obtaining in UP, the most 
populous State of India which incidentally accounts 
for about one quarter of ‘the total population of the 
Muslim minority in the whole country—estimated at 
2.3 crores according to the 1991 Census. Here 


` transgression of the constitutional safeguards is 


most obvious so far as the medium of instruction 
and textbooks are concerned. In the pre- 
independence period all recognised schools in UP 


‘had an arrangement of teaching through both 


languages—Hindi and Urdu, But after independence 
the UP Government deleted Urdu by a stroke of 
pen, as it were, and made all schools exclusively 
Hindi-medium schools. Even after the Constitution 
(Seventh Amendment) Act, 1956—Article 350A—had 
been passed making it obligatory on every State 


- and every local authority within the State to provide 


adequate facilities for instruction in the mother 
tongue at the primary stage of education to children 
belonging to minority groups, the UP Government 
managed to violate this directive, on one plea or 
another, in the case of thé Urdu-speaking minority. 
That is, generally there is no facility available for 
Urdu-medium teaching in most of -the primary 


’ schools run by the public fund. It is, however, in a 
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few schools that a special provision has been made 
for Urdu-medium students. According to the official 
report of the UP Government, Progress of Education 
. (1991-92), the total number of Urdu-medium primary 

schools was only 1573 in the whole State with an 
enrolment of 1,77,901 children. Of these schools, 
422 were local body-managed and 1151 recognised 
Maktabs (private schools run by ,the Muslim 
community). How absurd and ridiculous is the 
situation when we look at the number of primary 
Urdu-medium schools and their enrolment against 
the Urdu-speaking population of the State! 

At the secondary state of education, the situation 
is still worse for the linguistic minority of Muslims in 
UP. Even in the districts where their population is 
~ concentrated and sizeable, secondary schools have 
no arrangement for teaching through the Urdu- 
medium. The Three-Language Formula, which is an 
important part of the National Policy on Education 
(1986) as approved by Parliament, has been 
manipulated in such a way as to deprive Urdu its 
rightful place in the school curriculum. It has proved 
detrimental to the best interests of the Urdu- 
speaking people of the State. The number of Junior 
High Schools (Classes VI-VIII) offering Urdu under 
the formula and the number of students opting for it 
are negligible. The report on Progress of Education 
(1991-92) referred to above mentions that in the 
State, there are only 628 Junior High Schools 
(private 364, local body-managed 202 in rural areas 
and 62 in urban areas), and 59,972 students in all 
who offered Urdu as one of the three languages. So 
far as the Classes IX and X of High Schools are 
concerned, the formula is not in operation at all; so 
the question of Urdu teaching in these top classes 
simply does not arise. 


+ 


IN all the States where Hindi is the official language, 
the position of Urdu in the school curriculum is more 
or less the same as in UP with the honorable 
exception of Bihar which has accorded Urdu the 
status of the second official language. As for the 
non-Hindi States like Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka that have a sizeable Urdu-speaking 
population, they have made provision of teaching 
Urdu in their schools. West Bengal has gone a step 
further in this matter, though there are only a few 
pockets in some urban areas like Calcutta where 
Urdu-speaking people form a significant segment of 
population. The State has constituted a statutory 
body called ‘The West Bengal Madrasahs Education 
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Board’ for the purpose. 

Beside the non-provision or inadequate provision 
for teaching the mother tongue to linguistic minorities, 
there is another hurdle which sometimes stands in 
the way of national integration—the material included 
in textbooks that militates against the sentiments of ~ 
religious or cultural minorities. 

The NCERT in its report on the subject (1981-88) 
has pointed out the nature of such material found in 
the textbooks of history and languages prescribed 
for schools in various States. Some of the main 
points are as follows: 

The description of invasion of India by foreigners are, by and 

large, emotionally charged. The invasions of Arabs and Turks 

have been given a religious slant, and the conflicts are 
generally represented as conflicts between Hindus and 

Muslims. 

In the history of medieval period, the relationship of the rulers 


d 


with their subjects is portrayed from a communal angle, and J 


the language used is emotionally charged. Muslims are 

identified with the rulers and Hindus with the ruled. 

The role of Muslims in the freedom struggle is generally 

ignored except for brief references to a few individuals. 

Description of the development of communal politicis In India 

is often one-sided. Muslims are painted as a monolithic 

society, and are mostly identified with the Muslim League as 
their sole political expression. 

The compositeness of Indian culture is generally underplayed. 

In language textbooks, sometimes description of events 

highlights the excesses of one religious community on 

another. 

Imbalanced representation is found in respect of including 

biographies of great men, festivals, customs, places of 

worship, etc. belonging to various religions and regions. 

It is painful that even half a century after 
independence, textbooks in our schools continue to 
spread the poison of disharmony and suspicion—a 
practice which was deliberately initiated and carried 
on during British rule. The British Government 
successfully used textbooks to create bad blood” 
between the two major religious communities— 
Hindus and Muslims—under the time-honoured 
imperialist policy of ‘divide and rule’. Some of the 
scholars of the nineteenth century have gone on 
record to emphasise the nefarious role of history 
books. For instance, Deputy Nazir Ahmad who was 
also associated with the Delhi College stated that 
antagonism, which was steeping in the relationship 
between the Hindus and the Muslims, particularly 
among the educated sections of population, was to 
a great extent due to the history books taught in the 
Government Schools. Zakaullah has specifically 
named Eliots History of India which purported to 
poison communal harmony by creating hatred 
between Hindus and Muslims. If more authentic 
testimony of the intention of British rulers in this 
matter is needed, it can be quoted direct from the 
official sources. For instance, George Francis 
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Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, wrote to Lord 


Curzon, Viceroy of India: 
We should so plan the educational textbooks that the 
differences between community and community are further 
strengthened. 
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REALISING the subversive impact of tainted 
textbooks on growing minds the National Integration 
Council recommended as early as 1968 that a 
National Board of School Textbooks should De set 
up to coordinate the efforts of the State Governments 
for the improvement of school textbooks and for 
using them effectively for purposes of national 
integration. In pursuance of the recommendaiion, 
the Government of India established the National 


‘ Board of School Textbooks whose one important 


function was ‘to scrutinise textbooks produced at 
the State and the national levels and to ensure that 


they are in conformity with the objectives of national _ 


integration’. In the very first meeting of the. Board 
held in April 1969, the Minister for Education, who 
was ex-officio Chairman of the Board, raised the 
question about -how -to deal with the minority 
languages or education of minorities at the school 
stage. Subsequently, the Board in its second 
meeting held in May 1970, recommended that a 
status study be made of the relevant issues, such 
as which minority language groups were there in. 
each State, and how the textbooks were provided in 
the minority languages. The Board also suggested 
that the task of evaluating textbooks being crucial 
should be taken up on an emergency basis as a 
crash programme to fight not’ only communalism, 
but also other divisive forces like casteism, 
regionalism, untouchability and linguism. 

Later,the task of coordinating and monitoring the 
whole programme was assigned to the NCERT. In- 
the nature of things the programme had to be 
decentralised, and the States were requested to 
take up evaluation of textbooks prescribed in their 
school system. To start with, evaluation was 
restricted to the schoo! iexs>:0oks in sony. and 
languages. 

The defects and. deficiencies found generally in 
the textbooks have already been indicated in the 
NCERT report referred to earlier. Similar conclusions 
have been drawn by some other official committees 
and individual scholars who have pointed out 
specific materials contained in the’ books which is 
calculated to subvert the objectives of national 
integration. But there is hardly any evidence reported 


to show that the omissions and’ commissions so ` 
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identified have been rectified. On the contrary, like 
the mythological hydra-headed monster they keep 
‘on ‘multiplying. 

The intelligentsia and, in particular, the academic 
community have to play an important role ‘in the 


' matter of school textbooks. They must strive to 


create public opinion in favour of eliminating the 
communal virus from textbooks which is eating into 
the vitals of unity and integrity of the nation. This is 
all the more essential today when there is developing 
a dangerous trend quite perceptible in certain parts 
of the country to inculcate a parochial brand of 
Indian culture in the rising generation. This narrow 
view of culture has recently found an expression in 
the attempt made by certain State Governments to - 
‘get history books re-written to serve their partisan 
objectives. This is not a novel adventure. In the 
past, some individuals did attempt to falsify history, 
but that did not cut much ice with the educational 
system. It is, however, a different matter, if the 
government of a State launches such a project. For, 
it has the’ power to prescribe textbooks of its choice 
‘in the schools under its jurisdiction. The role of 
intelligentsia is quite clear in such a situation. They 
-must press all the legitimate means into service for 
‘creating public opinion to frustrate such a measure. 


Qo 


THE Central Government owes a special 
responsibility in ensuring that the textbooks used in 
all the States serve the cause of national integration. 
To this end, a standing advisory ‘body called the 
National Steering Committee on School Curriculum 
has been set up to see to it that the entire school 
curriculum including textbooks promote harmony, 
understanding and unity among students belonging 
to different castes, religious and language groups, 
and ‘avoid everything that is likely to: injure ‘the 
feelings of any section of student community. But it 
seems rather a tall order for a committee whose 
status is advisory. Therefore, it is being suggested 
that the National Steering Committee may be given 
statutory powers to carry out the task entrusted to it 
and to prevent the states from distorting textbooks. 
But this is not needed, because. the Fortysecond. 
Amendment to the Constitution has already made 
-education a joint responsibility of the Centre and the 
States by including ‘Education’ in the Concurrent . 
List. So education is no longer a subject of the 
, States exclusively. The Concurrent List contains 
“ entires of legislative topics on which both the Union 
and the State may legislate; and in the event of 
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conflict between the two, the Union law shall 
prevail. The executive power of each is co-extensive 

_ with the scope of its legislative p wer. This empowers 
also the Central Government to publish its own 
textbooks for use in any State, if the former so 
desires, and the State concerned has to implement 
it. The Supreme Court ruled in 1962 that the power 
to legislate on education includes 

the power to legislate in respect of medium of instruction, 

as also the power to prescribe the syllabi and courses of 

“study. 

Therefore, constitutionally nothing stands in the 
way of the Cental Government to make a state 
provide to teaching through the mother tongue of a 
minority community and textbooks suitable from the 
viewpoint of national integration. What is called for, 
in fact, 
government. It is, however, sad that so far such will 
has not been manifested. The Sarkaria Commission 
has gone on record that while the Centre had 
acquired the powers under the Fortysecond 

- Amendment, it did not exercise them. 

There has been no follow-up legislation by the Union under 

this head (Education). 

Apart from the negative and harmful attitude 


E 


is the political will on the part of the. 


regarding minority languages and prescribing of 
defective textbooks, sometimes the choice of co- 
curricular activities, too, tend to alienate the minority 
communities from schools. For instance, schools 
organise such cultural programmes as are repugnant 
to beliefs and the moral ethos of certain minority 
groups. It is observed that in: some schools the 
morning ‘assembly and cultural events start with 
Saraswati Vandana or hymn to some god or 
goddess; songs, dances and dramas are based on 
mythological stories drawn from a particular faith; 
meetings and celebrations commence with hawan 


NO 


and puja; and so on. Such activities can certainly be . 


avoided and replaced by those that may create 
harmony and goodwill in the entire student 
community, irrespective of caste, colour or creed. 


y 


There is surely a wide scope for selecting suitable ~ 


items from the rich composite culture of India that 
would at once serve to develop aesthetic taste and 
be a source of entertainment and enjoyment. 
Necessary measures should be taken to eliminate 
from school programmes all activities that militate 
against the spirit of national integration, scientific 
temper and a broad humanist view of society. W 
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WEST BENGAL. 





Plight of Lakshmi and Saraswati 


~ 


n 1958 we moved from Calcutta to set up home in 


New Delhi. The first thing we missed in Delhi was. 
the priceless gift of anonymity thata big city | 


confers. People you met at a party. had no use for 
finesse, They instantly asked you where you lived, intent 
on precisely locating you on their salary apartheid map of 
the city and modulatéd their voice and manner accordingly. 
At the humdrum level there were few things that pleased 
my wife. Most househld articles seemed rude and 
substandard. She insisted on getting her things from 
, Calcutta: from palm leaf fibre brooms, spices and 
‘ grocery to kitchenware and household fabrics. 

On my part, | missed Calcutta’s cinemas and 
playhouses, picture galleries and conference rooms, 
libraries and institutions like Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
Asiatic Society and National Library, especially their 
presiding ‘deities like B.S. Kesavan. Whatever there 
was—AIFACS, Sapru House or Vigyan Bhavan—pleasing 
and comfortable. as they were, were few .and far 
between, badly served, or not at all, by public transport. 
Places like-Sridharani or Rabindra Bhawan had not yet 
come up. Even friends like Jyotirindra Maitra, Prithvish 
Neogy or Pradosh Das Gupta did not quite make up for 
what | ‘missed by way of the freewheeling adda of 
Calcutta. Gone were the nightlong soirees of classical 


Indian music. Nor were there such nice affordable eating: 


places as Firpo’s, Nanking, Bristol. Grill or Mocambo at 
the one end and warm meeting places as Flury, or 
Trinca, the Coffee Houses on Chittaranjan Avenue or 
College Street, ar the plebeian, Basanta Cabin and the 
Kabiraji Cutlet joints in the university area, There was no 

Proper book market: the Delhi publishing houses had not 
yet made their mark. 

From around 1960, however, New Delhi suddenly 
began to emerge as an-exciting city from the carefully 
manicured village it had so long been. The kind of 
amenities | have mentioned started to sprout like spring 
blossoms all around. This transformation began all over 
India. Between 1958 and 1975 I visited most towns, big 
or small, in at least 300 out of India’s 364 districts, even 
as between 1940 and 1958 | had been to most places in 
West Bengal and several districts of Bangladesh. Nowhere 
during my travels in Bengal, except around Durgapur 
and Kalyani in the late fifties, had | noticed the kind of 
awakening that overtook urban areas all over India in the 
sixties’ and seventies, spilling far beyond the State 
capitals and medium cities. A wide range of cultural and 
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ducatie institutions sprang up like mushrooms 
alongwith‘ the founding of new factories, resuscitation of 
traditional crafts; establishment of technical and 
technological training institutes. There was a new surge 
of enthusiasm for artists, authors, the visual and ` 
performing arts. All this’ possibly flowed from the 
linguistic reorganisation of States in 1956 and’ what the 
latter released by way of regional pride and identity. 
Thanks to my assignments as Census Commissioner 
and Secretary, Planning Commission between 1958 and 
1972, with stints in several Ministries thrown in, the thing 
that most impressed me was the mushrooming of new- 
technology based industries in most States not only in 
their capitals but even in small towns. Let me cite the 
Delhi Capital: Region to illustrate how all this may have 
worked vis-a-vis West Bengal. Between 1961 and 1973 
the Faridabad zone south of Delhi and the Ghaziabad 
zone east of Delhi were overwhelmed by successive tidal 
waves of brand new factories with the latest technologies 
accompanied by influx not only of highly trained engineers, 
supervisors, foremen and master mechanics but of 


' thousands of trained and skilled factory workers from 


West Bengal. This happened to a great many cities and 
towns of North, West and South India. Not only did this 
apply to skilled staff in organised factories. Reputed 
proprietary establishements in large cities welcomed 
expert gold, silver and gemsmiths, ivory carvers, wood 
and metal workers from West Bengal. They were in great 
demand, from HAL or HMT in Bangalore to exclusive 
private organisations. The second wave of this exodus 
from West Bengal lasted between 1979 and 1990. 

My work as Secretary, Information and Broadcasting, 
between 1966 and 1969 brought me closer to the 
Sahitya, Lalit Kala and Sangeet Natak Akademis and the 
National School of Drama in Delhi which further widened 
and enriched my contacts all over. India. People like 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, Pupul Jayakar, Krishna 
Kripalani, Shankar Pillai, Chelapathi Rao, Uma Shankar 
Joshi, Kapila Vatsyayana, Aruna Asaf Ali, Narayana 
Menon, Amirta Pritam, Bhabesh Sanyal, Jaya Apasamy 
were kind enough to introduce me to creative persons all 
over India. The fact that | happened to be a Bengali 
possibly favoured my acceptance. 

Let me explain. Among celebrated singers and 
dancers whom | came to know personally were such: 
greats as Subhalakshmi, Begum Akhtar, Girija Debi, 
Hirabai Barodekar, Bala Saraswati, Indrani Rahman, 
Uma Sharma, Sonal Man Singh and Yamini 
Krishnamoorthy; among poets and writers, Krishna 
Kripalani, Uma Shankar Joshi, Ajneya, Bachchan, Amrita 
Pritam, Gokak, Narayana; among playwrights and 
pioneers of the new stage, Alkazi, Habib Tanvir, Girish 
Karnad, Vijay Tendulkar; among film makers, Ritwik 
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Ghatak oncé again, Sukhdev, Chari, Syam Benegal, 
Mani Kaul, Adoor Gopalakrishnan, Balraj Sahni,’ Sai 
Paranjpe; among painters, Kulkarni, Panikkar, 
Reddy, Satish Gujral, Kishen Khanna, M.F. Hussain, 
N.R. Bendre, S. Chavda. Sunil Basu, Anil Biswas and 


Naina Debi of Raag Rang introduced me to rising singers , 
of northern India. Thanks to all this wide exposure | was’ 


enabled to place the emerging stars of West Bengal in 
the all-India contexts of their respective fields. 

Owing to all. this, on each successive occasion | 
visited Calcutta after 1970 the city seemed to me to be a 
‘little more off the mark, absent-minded, withdrawn, 
indifferent to what might be happening elsewhere in 
India, indulging in self-pity, a trifle more provincial. 
. Another unwelcome symptom forced itself upon me from 
1979 onwards. Even among friends who | had always 
regarded as sturdily independent and firmly spurning any 
favour, |,seemed to sense a furtive desire to make 


- known his closeness to a Minister or an important ` 


political figure. It also occurred to me that while artists 
elsewhere in India were usually given to measuring 
‘themselves against their peers in other States, any Tom, 


Dick or Harry in Calcutta liked mentioning some European ` 


or American celebrity in his own field, while looking pom 
-his nose on his Indian peer group. 

As time passed | found it more and more parabi to 
“ connect this lack of assurance of the Bengali creative 
mind, its growing lack of perspective and awareness of. 
‘the contemporary all-India scene, its Little-Jack-Hornér- 
like grumpiness and rusticity with the growing decay of 
the average standard of living in West Bengal and its 
rapidly -declining industrial and economic might, its 
mounting unemployment and ‘steeply plummeting 


productivity per person. Still another trait emerged. If ~ 
anybody, more so if he were a Bengali residing or. 


working elsewhere in India, even casually mentioned 
these contrasting trends he would be straight-away 
branded as belonging to the enemy’s camp. And that 
was’ so far as the much vaunted creed of self-criticism 
went. í 


2. 


PART of the reason at the back of all this was to my 
mind historic, part due to the middle class Bengali’s 
general reluctance to take risks or render full value for 
what he is paid, or the rapid decline in work ethic; at the 


root of which, all lies his aversion to work, especially - 


manual work. But let me go into the historic reason of 
the fast thirty years or so according to my own 
understanding. | must, however, own at the outset that] 
may well be wide off the mark. 

There will be hardly two opinions, | expect, that a 
government is primarily responsible if the per capita 
income or productivity goes down and unemployment 
rises, while industry and commerce deteriorate; that a 
number of social, economic and political factors hasten 
the decline, It will be recalled that when after the partition 
of 1947 millions of uprooted people rushed into West 


` Bengal for refuge, the Central Government of the: time 


14 


P.T. 


` 


and particularly its: Rehabilitation Minister, Mehr Chand 
Khanna, pleaded albeit half-heartedly for their rehabilitation 
on the East Punjab model. The Congress Government of 


‚West Bengal of the time agreed to not much more than 
_temporary subsistence relief or dole, arguing that the af 


refugees would all return after the Nehru-Liaqat Pact and 
it would be a waste of money and effort to spend on 


x. 


permanent rehabilitation. Dole would therefore be the ` 


` „answer, which would ‘ensure the. Congress vote-bank as 


well. 

` Btween 1948 and 1954 a series of industrial tribunal 
awards in West Bengal decreed relatively more wage 
increase and amenities for the blue collar than for the 
white collar worker in organised industry. These increases 
had the effect of fanning the self-esteem of the blue 
collar worker and encouraged him to question and even 
disregard the production and maintenance targets laid 
down by the management. The show of outward unity in ' 
meetings and: processions began. to corrode with internal 
tension. The neglect of production started in 1956 and 
reached a. certain agitational peak in the late sixties 
when a Minister from a junior partner of the United Front 
painted the sky red with gherao and earned cudos for 
being more revolutionary than the major partners. There 
are few games more exciting than striving to be more 
revolutionary than others. The major partners of the 
United Front, a little baffled in taking this industrial 
anarchy head on, modified its strategy and concentrated 


‘instead on gaining much larger and more enduring 
allegiance in terms of numbers and electorates on the’ 


agrarian front with its programme of land reforms, which 
had been neglected so far in West Bengal’s rarh and 
alluvial plains, since the major parties drew their cadres 
mainly from the small landowning classes. The need to 
widen and strengthen the electoral base prevailed. Barga 
and land reform became the new boy which was allowed 
play until the political targets were both geographically 
and numerically secured. This turning away of attention 


led to still further deterioration of the Staté’s industrial ~ 


landscape. 


Even as in the early fifties, the Congress Government, 


preferred the dispensing: of doles to: permanent 
rehabilitation for refugees, secured their electoral vote- 
banks by forcing them to be dependent and idle, the 
United’ Front followed by the Left Front Government in 
West. Bengal in the early seventies and the eighties 
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adopted a smiliar strategy for almost identical aims in ` 


respect of industrial workers displaced by “sickness”. 
The similarity is tod marked to be fanciful. The last two 
decades have been not only a lack of will and knowledge 
of reviving and improving industrial activity but to seek 
refuge behind the excuse of sick enterprises, condemning 
the industrial workér to dependence on doles, robbing 
them of work ethic and the zest for enterprise, converting 
them into vote-banks. Two tactics were invoked’ to 
strengthen this policy. First, persistently pointing the 
accusing finger at the Central- Government for all the 


unemployment and lay-off. Second, claiming credit for = 
the State Government for bullying the Centre into”. 
coughing up subsidies to sick industries and their 
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- owners. Such a move suited the owners, too. It helped to 


h 


elevate them “from being favour seekers . from the, 


government to being its patrons. 
In none of my visits from Delhi to the West Bengal 


districts between: 1958 and 1983 did | find, except in . 


Asansol-Durgapur and Calcutta regions, not even on my 
extended visit in 1980 to the rapidly urbanising areas of 
Siliguri-Jalpaiguri, any new industrial unit, however smail, 


coming up, based on modern—either new-product or .- 


new-processing—technology. What caught my aye were 


all old style rice or saw mills or jute presses. In 1992 1 . 


travelled several times by rail between Howrah and 


Kharagpur, by rail and road’ between Howrah and. 


Burdwan and by road between Budge Budge and 
Kalyani on the east bank of the Hooghly. On each route | 
was shocked to find- almost unrelieved stretches of 
devastation along the roads or rail tracks, with rusty 


hulks of broken machinety sticking out like skeletons of. 


prehistoric animals against the sky. This in place of what 


used to be humming, resplendent, heartlifting continuous 
industrial zones ‘in the fifties. All this brought horne to me 
how industry after industry, after shutting down production 
on the pretext of sickness, had sold off their serviceable 


‘ machinery, gathered their file by selling off extensive 


P 


S 


stretches of land at the value of gold what they had 
originally bought for a song, and employed the capital so 
collected, augmented, by current subsidies from 
government, on setting, up new industries elsewhere, 
while the government has been maintaining about -a 


dozen and a half. overstaffed corporations, and allied’. 


organisations and preparing blueprints for Haldia 
ostensibly addressed to curing industrial sickness. | have 
aleady mentioned how the State lost its priceless 


industrially experienced human resources from the sixties. ` 


The Industries that suffered most were the high wage, 
high value. adding industries like -Bengal Chemical, 
Calcutta Chemicals, Bengal Immunity, Bengal Potteries; 
makers of mechanically, electrically or electronically 
operated durables like Bengal Lamp, Usha Fan, Surfridge, 
Gestetner, Webel, Telerama, cosmetic industries including 
soaps and detergents in which West Bengal had 
pioneered and held the palm until 1972: The Durgapur 
-Coke Ovens, Chemicals, fertilisers and gas, were sat up 
in the late fifties to establish the State's pre-eminence in 
chemical, petrochemical and polymer products. These 
and Durgapur gas were the upstream products. Haldia 
was designed for a wide range of downstream products 
of durables and semi-durables. The Haldia blueprints 
were approved by the Planning Commission in 1971-72 
‘when | was still its Secretary. Haldia is still to come up 


from scratch while all the raw materials, that Durgapur 


has produced from day one are still being flagged off by 
rail straight to Gujarat and other States. ` 
The retail outlets in Calcutta’s Gariahat-R. B “Avenue 


zone bear witness to how fast the ‘Tmanufacturers öf West- "= 
; Bengal, have, disappéared in the last ten years: In-1983- . 
84 shops’ in-the--region offered. not ;only.-hailsehold . 
durables and Semf-durables like kitchenware, “crockery, 
cutlery” but ‘sturdyelectricals: like fridges, ‘electricovens, 


` TV-ràdió; Met prarmaceutieal and: ieee 
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cosmetics, perfumes, soaps, detergents. steel furniture, 


‘house furnishings; garment fabric by the yard, all 


manufactued in this State. Now in 1994 you may go 
round with a tocth-comb and will be lucky to find any 
attractive consumer article made in this State, except 
cotton handloom saris, which too are under severe strain 
under the new trend of salwar-kamiz. 
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THE Bengali psyche has long suffered from the belief 


that Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune, and Saraswati, 
that of learning, do not,,indeed, cannot flourish on the 
same soil, You.have to make your choice. Yet history in 
all climes and ages—whether in Egypt, Assyria, India, 


China, Greece, Italy, “Elizbethian or Victorian England, | 


France, Spain, USA, Tsarist Russia or the Soviet Union, 
or what have you—will tell that unless Lakshmi ,and 
Kartick, the god of prowess, join hands and prepare the 
ground, Saraswati and Ganesh, the god of-‘management 
and promotion, will not flourish. Wherever or whenever 
Lakshmi: and Kartick have failed to put their hands 
together for material prosperity and acquisition, first 
Ganesh and then Saraswati begins to wilt: leading to 
what we now call economic recession, social economic 
and cultural decadence, Let us think of the dark days in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Had not the 
Tagores, Sinhas, Debs, Sils, Lahas, Sadhukhans, Pauls, 
Kundus, and the four great Banik clans, aggressively 


-moved into business -and trade either. on their own or in 


partnership with the iranis, Jews, Armenians, Parsis, 
Rajasthanis or the.new Europeans,. would Bengal. have 


_been assured of the great tides of cultural and Intellectual 


splendour in. “the ħext two-centuries? If Kartick had not 
taken the centre of the stage at the beginning of this 


century in the freedom struggle and had not such greats. 


as P.C. Ray, J.C. Bose, N.R. Sarkar, B.C. Roy, the Dutts 


of Comilla had simultaneously set out in quest of 


Lakshmi through the organisation of industry, commerce, 
research, capital formation and portfolio management, 
would this century have seen such heights of excellence 
in education, the humanities and sciences, creative 
activity in the arts and literature? Had they not insisted 
on the new technologies, scientific and technological 
education and its application in the setting up of new 
enterprises, had not such stalwarts as Rabindranath, 


Ashutosh, Suhrawardy, P.C. Ray, Satyen Bose, Jnan . 


Ghosh, Meghnad Saha, P.C. Mahalanobis, B.C. Roy 
directed their energies on education, right from the 
primary to the highest stages of science and technology, 


’ nurture ‘the right kind of quality, of institutions’ and 
‘recruited the best teachers and gurus from wherever 


they could, would the Bengali have reached the heights 
of the creative, world? 
This: argument recalls a related trend. So long as 


Lakshmi and Kartick provided. succour up to the middle ` 
of ‘the sixties, ‘the average creative“life of the gifted 


Bengali: used to be fairly long and seemed to improve 


“z With the, yéars. Think of Rabindranath or Safatchandra 
. -Whose creative life asteg tili the end. Or those who were 








born at the 'turn of this century, Nirad C. Chaudhuri, 
Annada S. Ray, Bhabesh Sanyal or Gobardhan Ash, and 
are still exploring new pastures. This also applies to 
those who were in other fields like the performing arts 


and the'humanities, like history and the social sciences - 


of in science, or technology or in academic research, fike 


Jadunath Sarkar, Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, . Suniti. 


Kumar, Sukumar Sen, Amiya K. Das Gupta, Bhabatosh 
Dutta or Subodh Sen Gupta. Think of such editors as 
Ramananda ‘Chattopadhyay or Jaladhar Sen. We are 
lucky that we still have Sagarmoy Ghosh or Gajendra 


Kumar Mitra who began in the thirties. The world of. 
painting has seen long, continuously productive lives:: 


Abanindra, Jamini Roy, Gaganendra, Nandalal, Mukul 
Day, Atul Bose, Benode Behari, Ramkinkar. In short, all 
those who had attained fame continued to be venturesome 
and productive while they lived. 

On the other hand those who showed promise around 


the mid-sixties, seem to have had shorter spans of: 


creative lives, lasting not more than 15, at most 20 
years. This period over, they seem generally to reach a 
short plateau followed often by decline. It is more usual 
these days to see them sell variations of what brought 
them fame, in short selling their signatures. Throwing 
mud on great names of the past seems another game 
for boosting one’s own name. They seem to dread 
Plato’s dictum that mores and aesthetic structures 
change every twenty years, even in music, or Bertold 
Brecht's challenging mot juste: everything is good about 


everything new. It cannot be mere nostalgia when a- 


person of discerning taste feels excited by what elderly 
poets like Arun Mitra, Subhash Mukhopadhyay or Kiran 
Sen Gupta still publishes, beside. which what the younger 
poets of recent promise offer is no more than ginger- 
bread without the gilt on it. For instance, | read a poem 
‘recently in a reputed fortnightly where the poet exults in 
the prospect of fornication with a brinjal! Even the great 
Apulius would never have had such a brilliant idea! What 
| mean to suggest is that there appears to be a tell-tale 
positive. correlation: between a 'nation going places 
economically and in individual creativity. To think of the 


long Roosevalt-Kennedy age in the USA and its exciting. 


record in the arts and sciences. or of the short spurt of 
splendour even in the Thatcher era in UK compared to 
what is happening now. 

We must consider still another corollary in this 
context. Should | have to fall back on selling my 
signature, |, shall have to be a courtier and’ stay a 
courtier. 


~ 


4 
I N ` ` 
LET me return for a moment to industry. The Central 
Government issued a decree in 1956 of freight 
equalisation, of coal and steel whereby West Bengal lost 
its locational advantage in industries dependent on these 
raw materials. As West Bengal’s Industry Secretary | put 
in my protest to Dr B.C. Roy for having agreed to the 
‘decree, Dr Roy said: ` 
Asok, you will agree that with my record in the freedom 


struggle | cannot stand in the way of India’s prosperity to . 
safeguard my advantage. Besides, you will remember it is 
‘you who in your 1951 Census report for West Bengal 
observed that the Bengali’s strength lies in his brain, not in 
his brawn. What the British left with us is, in terms of post- 
World War II technology, largely junk, dependent on human 
muscle, fashioning steel and shoving coal. This explains, 

as you observed, why most of our mill workers are non- 
Bengali. ‘We have got to replace all the old stuff by 
factories - which will feed on human skill and intelligence, 
which the Bengali possesses. This is the reason why | am 
going in for IIT at Kharagpur, Jadavpur University of 
Science -and Technology, improvement of. the Science 
College, Bose Institute’and Sibpur Engineering College, the 
new Kalyani Agricultural University, the Animal Husbandry 
Centre at Haringhata and a wide range of technical and 
technological training institutes for novices and apprentices. 

1 am setting up regional universities at Midnapur, Burdwan, 
Kalyani, North Bengal to educaté young people in the 
districts. Jhan Ghosh, Triguna Sen, Jnan Mukherjee, Sikka, 
-Atul Roy are setting up the right management models and - 
recruiting competent teachers from wherever they can. | 
have asked Maghnad Saha to set up his centre. You are 
building up brand new factories in Durgapur and Kalyani for 
new raw materials, new product and new processing 
Industries and technologies, so we can -replace all low- 
‘wage, low value-adding units by high-wage, high value- 
adding products so that the Bengali can earn-more, afford 
more comfort and more education. 

West Bengal reaped the benefits of this farsightedness 
only for a few years., We all know to what evil days all 
these institutions have fallen in the last three decades. 
Nonetheless, it was all this infrastructure so jealously set 
up and nourished, that still earns the Bengali recognition ` 
all over India and the world. They are all in a sad state 
under different kinds’ of stress. A pertinent event is the 
recent eruption at Jadavpur. 

The good work in these institutions may yet last on its 
own inertia for a few more years. But a look at the state 
of the applied science and technologies yields tell-tale 
evidence of what is on. A welcome break in the- 
traditional architecture of Rani Rashmoni and R.N. y 
Mookerjee in the city was.made with the introduction of 
the new technology, of steel and concrete in the elegant 
and eminently functional multi-storeyed New Secretariat 
Building and the ennobling Gandhi Memorial at 
Barrackpore, both designed by government architect 
Habibur Rahman. What has since followed, however, is 
heap. upon heap of hideous, unhealthy, unsafe, multi- 

storeyed matchboxes all over, slowly rendering the city 
uninhabitable. In medicine and surgery Calcutta enjoyed 
up to the sixties a reputation in India comparable to what 
Vienna had enjoyed in pre-War II Europe. The name of 
Jivraj Mehta alone could be mentioned beside the names 
| am now going to cite. In a city that once boasted of 
people like Nilratan Sarkar, oa Banerjee, Bidhan Roy,’ 
R. Ahmed, Subodh Mitra, R.N. Chaudhuri, Bamandas 
Mukherjee, Kiran Sen, who presided over their respective 
departments in the hospitals like the sun at high noon, its 
citizens now have-to flee for dear life to other States for 
treatment. Not that we- do-fiot possess doctors and 
surgeons of great probity and eminence even now, but < 
they cannot give of their best owing to the woeful 


af 
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conditions that prevail in most hospitals, where conditions 
of asepsis are precarious and where Ward patients have 
often to contend with intruding street-dogs at mealtime. 


Most new hospitals suffer from disregard of the principles £. 


of modern hospital architecture and logistics with lack of 
modern hospital management principles. Whatever 
modern well-equipped centres of treatment are set up 
are quickly worsted by indiscipline and anarchy, often 
engineered from outside, lack of supervision, plagued by 
fall in medical and nursing ethic. The angels will weep to 
think of what has overtaken the health and medical 
referral system: erected in the fifties all over non- 
metropolitan Bengal and which served as model for the 
rest of India. The enormity of what this State has lost by 
way of investment on and utilisation of human medical 
resources will appear from the fact that, since the late 
fifties, West Bengal has supplied a substantial fraction of 


its best medical and surgical manpower to the British and 


US health services to keep them going.: 


‘ . “5 3 i 
EVEN as in the sciences, technologies and highər 
education, we find ‘similar lack of administrative and 
institutional management, :of committed, gurus in the 
humanities andthe arts. Let us tick off one area after 
another. Where do we have today gurus who will teach 
stagecraft with the same dedication as Girish Chandra, 
or Sisir Bhaduri, or Sambhu Mitra, Bijan Bhattacharyya 
of our time, people like Jyotirindranath, Dinendranath, 
Santidev Ghosh on to Kanak Das, Pankaj, Hemanta, 
Kanika, Suchitra in Tagore music; Alauddin Khan, Bilayet 
(not to mention the Bishnupur gurus), Ali Akbar, Radhika 
Maitra, Nilkhil Bandyopadhyay in classical instrumental; 
Gopeswar, Bhismadev in classical vocal; from the early 
greats to Ahindra, Chhabi Biswas, Pahari Sanyal, Kanan, 


Kankabati, Chunibala, Chandrabati, Suchitra or Uttam in 


play acting; Bimal Roy, Modhu Bose, Ajay Kar, Ritwik, 
Hrishikesh as film directors; gurus like Abanindranath, 
Nandalal\ Benodebehari, Ramendranath, Mukul De in 
painting; Debiprasad, Chintdmoni, Ramkinkar, Pradosh 
Das Gupta in sculpture. Let me put it this way. Would 


Satyajit Ray have won the kind of fame that he did,’ 


beginning with Pather Panchali and ending with Agantuk, 
had he not had such previously trained actors as Kanu 
Bandyopadhyay, Chunibala, Nivanani, Tulsi Chakraborty, 
Chhabi Biswas, Pahari Sanyal, Uttam Kumar, Rabi 
Ghosh and Utpal! Dutt at his command? Let us consider 
the dance. Had not Rabindranath gone to no end of 
trouble to get gurus from Manipur and Tripura for his 


- school at Santiniketan, would dancing as an art have 


ye 


ever taken off on Bengali soil? Or think of Uday Shankar. 
Had not our boys and girls of today beeri taught by such 
gurus as Kelucharan, Birju Maharaj, Uma Sharma, 
Yamini Krishnamoorthy and -others, would they have 
acquired the kind of proficiency they now possess? It is 


so good that Tapas Sen, the stage.lighting pioneer, has _ 


been invited by the Sangeot Natak Akademi to head an 
institute tailored to his speciality. ` 
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The contents of widely circulated current periodicals 
yield clues to a nation’s intellectual interests. Today’s 
journals that have replaced journals like Bharatbarsha, , 
Prabasi, Manasi O Marmabani, Bichitra or Sanibarer 
Chithi dispense a larger share of frothy, popular fare 
than real meat or, on the rebound, pedantry. A respected 
widely circulated fortnightly’ has stopped publishing 
Samarjit Kar’s regular reportage of research in India’s 
research institutions. Nanda Dulal Sengupta of Samakalin 
fame regrets that it is no longer possible to run a monthly 
journal of serious prose alone anymore. Serious articles 
now find refuge in Little Magazines or irregularly published 
quarterlies. The Letters to the Editor Section in Desh 
reflects the disposition of its- readers. While the bulk of 
letters of substance, scholarship and probity come from 
readers in the districts or from elsewhere in India or 
abroad, quite a few from Calcutta do not measure up to 
expected standards of criticism or comprehension. 

Another factor seems to be feeding this brainfag. 
Right from Mrityunjay Tarkalankar to Annada S. Roy or 


- Nirad C. Chaudhuri of our time, the strength of our 


prose, which is the stuff that feeds the intellect, has been 
what Yeats’s friend Lady Gregory attributed to Aristotle: 
“Think like a wise man but talk like a peasant.” That is, 
straight, lean, transparent prose stringing the arguments 
in logical sequence devoid of pontification. The bulk of 
the good readable prose today comes from Bangladesh 
and our young Muslim writers, a tradition that was 
established by Dr Shahidullah, Kazi Abdu! Odud, Syed 
Muztaba Ali and Badruddin Umar, all originally from 
West Bengal. Quite a few of our intellectualls used to 
write on the relevance and applicability of Marxism- 
Leninism to our national situation. | for one believe that 
the relevance of such discussion has increased after our 
globalisation policy of 1991. But such discussion has 
largely declined after the Soviet debacle of 1991. To take 
another example. To me Marx's maxim ‘religion is the 
opium of the people’ has acquired greater relevance afte 


‘the December 6, 1992 disaster. But 1 do not remember 
_ to have noticed this maxim debated publicly, or even 


used as a rallying slogan’ or banner in human chain 
demonstrations. 
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ONE evening in Afghanistan during Ramzan of 1965 my 
guide and | went on a night crawl from one soiree to 


“another in Kabul. The greater Sarahang had just started 


on a Malkosh at one of them. As he saw me enter, he 
backoned to my, companion, exchanged whispers, left off 
his Malkosh and sang a short Baul. Before returning to ` 
his, Malkosh he. explained to his audience that he had 
sung the tune in honour of a foreign guest. The audience: 


-broke into applause. 


‘The way our industry and enterprise were laid waste 
in barely two decades, the excuse of paucity of funds, 
alongwith political interference and deliberate neglect of 
institutions of higher education, science and technology, 
the banning'of English from primary education curriculum, 
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_the language that for two hundred years has sefved as 
our window and passport to the world—an exclusion 
which has forcibly condemned eighty per cent of: our: 
young population to remain third class citizens and serve 

` to pérpetuata what Marx’ called “extraction of surplus 

value’;. the neglect of literacy and primary education - 
which’ has pushed down West Bengal’s rank from the ` 

- second place in all. India in 1951 to the 19th in 1991; a 
level’ 6f literacy as low as two or three or even less per ' 
100 females of the Scheduled Castes, Tribes and Other | 
Backward Classes of the State; the uhscalable wall that 
all this has ‘raised betweéri' the social and economic.’ 

classes of our State, the contempt for West Bengal that ' 

this has engendered i in other States of the subcontinent: 

all this has contributed to our isolation and sense of 
inferiority. So muth .so that even the women’s rights 
movement here runs along two distinct and isolated, 
channels: one of women in silks and the other, consisting | 


of 80° per cent of the female population, of women in ° 
rags., Hearteningly enough, there are signs of hope and - 


cheer. Beginning with the Archbishop of Calcutta, some, 
of the: best instrumentalists in Western classical music, 
_ atheletes, swimmers, academic scholars and researchers, 
inventors, literary figures and distinguished painters, ' 
bearing family: or caste names of socially handicapped : 
and backward .denominations, are now making their 
mark, overcoming centuriés of neglect. 

The Bengalis i ignorance and condescension (which is - 
but another name for inferiority complex) for other States: 
of India seems on the increase. For proof, one may turn 
to Mallika Sen Gupta’s report at pp. 91-92 of February. 
26, 1994 of .Deshunder the caption ‘Is Bengali poetry' 
taking a back seat?’ She reports the comments of 
© eminent writers and poets at a recent seminar in’ 
Santiniketan, She quotes Sachchidanandan, Girdhar ' 

: l 
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Rathi and Dilip Javeri: As an example of the abysmal 
ignorance of a notable poet as to what is happening to 


. creative literature i in other parts of India, Rathi mentioned 


that ‘at his wn Jnanpith award ceremony Subhas 
Mukhopadhyay was unable to mention a single non- 
Bengali name of recent literary eminence. At the 1994 
International Film Conference in Calcutta, Shabana Azmi 
lamented the irrelevance and banality of recent Bengali 
films. Should we level her comment as an agonised cry 
or a concealed chuckle? How many Bengalis would be 
able to communicate in any of the dozen and a half 


languages. of the Constitution with thé same felicity as’ 


another Indian with a different language would in Bengali 
with. no more, than a year’s stay, to his credit in this 
api 

* Most of us know for certain that a European or 
Amencan left to himself, with no ulterior motive to grind 
either’ for himself or for his country, would not care to 
spenda day longer in this’ city of evil-smelling chaos. It is 
not difficult to infer that long before a visitor touches 
down at Dum Dum, his consulate in Calcutta warns him 
in advance -that he should praise Caicutta’s cultural 


` climate to the. skies as the surest way to win the citizen’s 


‘heart. So naive and provincial we have grown that we 


swallow this fulsome praise hook, line and sinker. And 


in 


yet only less than thirty years ago whenever somebody ` 


told Jamini Rey that a distinguished foreigner would like - 


` to look at his work, Jamini Roy would be heard to say: 


pa 


_ greatest productive asset and bulwark. 


Let him come to Calcutta, let me have a good look at him 

before | decide what, if at all, | should show. 

What we have lost by way of industry, commerce, 
education, institution management, health and a well- 
informed mind, can ‘hardly be concealed any longer 
under cosmetics. The majority of our artists and authors 
are aware of this, even though they would be loth to own 
up. - : - 
At the same time, when, against the greatest odds, | 
see the industry and zest of our young people in the 
most rigorous tests, their creativity and astonishing 
performance when pitted against their kind of other 
States and universities, their quiet self-confidence and 
restrained leadership, | am left wondering what might be 
in our soil and air that so impedes their full expression. | 
find comfort in the thought that the Bengali gene is still 
capable of the best in everything. Another welcome 
improvement caught my eye when | returned to Calcutta 
a decade ago. Although families engaged mainly in 
manual work are still low in nutrition and growth, those of 
the middle classes -have improved noticeably in height 
and weight for age, especially girls, and compare 
favourably, according to our authority C. Gopalan, with 
those of European ane. American children on the MIT 
scale. 

- Still more hesrsaing has been the growth in recent 
years in the self-possessed, alert, yet modest, quiet and 
unaggressive manner with which young and middle-aged 
women acquit themselves everywhere. They are willing 
to face any situation with a degree of natural confidence 
that is truly reassuring. Women are now undoubtedly our 
E 
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Two Worlds of Delhi 


uddenly, there was a traffic jam ahead on the 

Ring Road in front of a major bridge across 
the river Jamuna. The presence of police vans; 
jeeps:and several armoured vehicles and gun-toting 
policemen confirmec the suspicion that some VVIP 
was around. The eniire flow of traffic had come to a 
standstill and the Ring Road, the main artery of 
Delhi, had been blocked off for a mile because the 


VVIP had gone to pay homage to Rajiv Gandhi's. 


samadhi. Patiently, all waited at the bottom of the 
bridge and there was no other way out but to cross 
the Jamuna and then return again. 

Not/a regular thorughfare obviously, this road 


parallel to the Jamuna was in stark contrast to the ` 


Ring Road on the other side. A dead dog lay on the, 
roadside and under the bridge, near the dried up 
bank of the river, the roofs of a ‘sprawling shanty ` 
town were visible. A few small huts made of 
bamboo and thatch began appearing on the bank of 
the river itself. These looked to be very different 
from those below and the occupants also looked 
like Bengalis from Bangladesh. These huts seemed 
newly-constructed and most likely, they lacked 
basic amenities like sewerage, water and electricity. 
People lounged about in the boiling heat, amidst. 
clumps of grass and garbage. A few children were - 
running around. One wondered what will happen to 
these children and what will happen to these huts in 
the future.” Will the inhabitants ever get proper 
housing? 

Perhaps not—even though politicians must have 
promised them the works before the elections—the 
slum and pavement dwellers in all likelihood will 
remain in the slums, during. their lifetime. Even 
though slums look the same, they are not 
homogenous. Some slums have water, electricity 
and sewerage, whereas others do not have these 
facilities. Recently, the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, New Delhi, conducted a survey 
of slum and pavement dwellers that covered 40 
towns across 13 States, and ten households were 


_ selected from each of the 40 towns (the effective 


sample’ size-was 394 households), to determine the 


` incomes of the residents and their living conditions. 


The author is an economist and a free-lance writer. 
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They found that 89.34 per cent of slum,dwellers are 
‘poor (with annual income ranging -from Rs 10,000 
to Rs 13,500), of which 63.7 per cent are ‘ultra 
poor, that is, whose incomes’ are below the 
approximate poverty line of Rs 13,500. 

~The’ majority of slum dwellers do not have 
access to sewage systems or electricity. Only 14.5 
per cent have access to sewage system and about 
27 per. cent-to electricity. Only 15.5 per cent have 
access to drinking water in the compound Of their: 
slums and 84.5 per cent have to go out of their 
compounds to collect drinking water. Even within 


` these ‘slums, the ‘non-poor’ (those with incomes 


above Rs 13,500) have. better access to these 
services than the poor, and within the poor category, 
the ‘ultra poor’ are worse off than the ‘poor’ in terms 
of access to facilities. Also, the slum and pavement 
dwellers are better off in some towns than in others. 
For example, in Haryana, there are better 
infrastructural facilities in slums than in Bihar. 
Consequently, pavement and slum dwellers in 
Haryana have better access to sewage systems, 
electricity and water. The slum dwellers in Haryana 
may also have higher incomes than the slum 
dwellers in Bihar. 


+ 


THERE is, however, a positive relationship between 


the income levels of slum dwellers and access to 
amenities. When the incomes rise, better-off-house- 
holds in non-upgraded slums (with poor facilities) 
may like to move to upgraded slums as tenants or 
even owners of small shanties. Thus, households 
within the slum areas tend to graduate to better 
housing facility with rise in incomes. It is, therefore, 


possible to induce the non-poor among the slum 


dwellers to save something towards such a 
movement. For this, the States will have to upgrade 
slums and -once such facilities such as sanitation, 
water and electricity are assured, the poor and the 
non-poor will save—even though they may not be 
able to afford a significant amount of. lump sum 


„money at a time—for a better shanty or house. 


The small sums can be mobilised or collected in 


small instalments through some cooperative or 
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housing society. And loans can be given to the poor 
for improving their housing. In this way, the poor 
can have their own houses in upgraded slums. This 
has been done’ in other countries, where small 
savers have been successful i in Soeeely helping 
themselves.. 

In Bangladesh, the Grameen Bank which started 
as a small village credit’ society in Jobra in 1976, 
‘now has spread all over, covering 20,014 villages 
and has provided loans to over 1.2 million persons, 
93 per cent of whom are poor women. A Grameen 
Bank member can borrow up to Taka 18,000 for 
constructing a simple house with a sanitary latrine—a 


slum dweller’s dream. Housing loans are paid back: 


in 10 to 15 years'in weekly instalments. More than 
1,36,000 such houses have already been 
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collateral is required. . The repayment rates have 
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` borrowers as compared to 98 per cent for men. 
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IT may not be possible to remove slums from towns 


. altogether in the future because. there is bound to 


be a rise in urban population.and the flow of 
migrants from villages is also likely to increase. It 
will, therefore, be important to have more cheap 
housing in upgraded slums where . labourers and 
migrant workers can live. This will increase their 
productivity and lead to their being stable. Near 
upgraded slums, other facilities like schools and 
primary health centres can be developed and 
alongside, women in groups can be trained for self- 
employment. Otherwise, -the children from slums 
will remain disadvantaged. They will have, in all 
probability, a poor quality of schooling, high drop- 
out rates—especially for girls--and strains of living 


me ap 


in shanty towns may tell on their health, mental ` 


development and behavioural pattern later. ’ 

. While crossing back to the Ring Road | couldn't 
help thinking of the contrasts on the two ‘sides of 
the river. On one side was the beautifully-kept land, 
reserved for our dead leaders, which VIPs from 
home and abroad visited regularly, and the other 
side, full of slums. The VIPs also had these huge 
entourages of securitymen—more a status symbol 
than a necessity. Could we really afford this huge 
expenditure for so many VIPs? Could we not divert 
some of this money for housing the poor? Nelson 
Mandela has recently pledged to build one million 
new houses over the next five years by diverting 


money from military expenditure. We could think - 


similarly. But first, the VIPs have to themselves 

volunteer that they can do without such security. 
Recently, the former Prime Minister, V.P.Singh, 
has done so and has requested the government to 
withdraw the Special Protection Group ‘cover given 
to him. He has asked the: government to make 
alternative security arrangements “that are less of a 
burden on the treasury”. The Janata Dal leader also 
said: “If the government cannot do so, then | would 
prefer to be without security.” If only others would 
follow suit. E 
(Courtesy: Sunday) 
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Why are University Teachers playing 
Truant with their. Students? 


PRADEEP KUMAR 2. 


i] 


large number of writers have catalogued the 


reasons that account for the declining . 


standards of education, particularly in the 


Universities. One of these reasons is attributed to 
the increasing number of teachers playing truant , 
` with their students who are supposed to emulate 


their model. | am starting this write-up with this 
assumption that the clan of such teachers is very 
large and can't be’ ignored by.the society that 
reposes trust in them. No amount of jugglery and 
defensive arguments are enough to distract from 
the fact that the alienation of the teacher from his/ 
her job is growing by every passing day. The only 
vonsolation is that this trend is not confined to 
academics alone, but can be seen in almost every 
cther profession. But then should those who claim 
to be the nation’s conscience-keepers, and moulders 
of young minds, generations after generations, bask 
in the “glory” that others have earned for them? 
One factor that is often ignored while making 
comments on University teaching is that reading 
and research are an integral part of teaching. No 
matter what kind of research a teacher is doing, it 
remains a major input in his/her classroom teaching. 
It has -become fashionable these days to distinguish 
a researcher from a teacher, thereby maintaining 
that one who does research seldom teaches, and 
one who takes his/her teaching seriously, does not 
need to do research to become a good teacher. 
Even questions like “what is a teachers primary 


job—to teach or to do resarch?”, are being raised - 


during informal discussions. This is really unfortunate. 
While it is true that some Professors who maintain 
a very high profile (false or even genuine) sometimes 
entirely neglect teaching, it is unfair to eulogise 
those who do no research or reading throughout the 
year. To believe that one can be a good researcher 
or teacher without constantly updating -oneself 
(which research-related work compels one to do), is 
to show one’s ignorance about the nature of 
University teaching. It is an altogether differefit 


matter that some teachers do manage woul 
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doing either. 

Unfortunately, the concept of academic autonomy 
(as different from University autonomy) has been 
abused a great deal by those who have come to 
believe that their presence in the University. 
departments is required only during teaching hours. 
Consequently they feel no qualms in following a 
daily routine wherein they visit their departments 
just as one visits someone's birthday party. Non- 


‘teaching days mean a holiday, even though during 


arguments they will always use a lot of sophisticated 
jargons to maintain how important it is for an 
intellectual to have a great deal of time at his or her 
disposal to engage oneself in reading, writing and 
loud thinking. Doing work in the library or at home 
may be a far better way to utilise one’s time than 
wasting in being around all the time, but the reality 
is not so pleasant. This freedom has been so much 
misused that | have seen people recommending 
University teaching for those who’ cannot devote 
enough time to their jobs because of their pre- 
occupations with family life. Thus University teaching 
has become another word for part time employment, 
with a full day’s salary of course. | feel insulted and 
humiliated when someone tells me that | am not 
required to stay in the department .beyond my 
teaching hours. 

What are the causal explanations? The system is 
thoroughly rotten? Yes. But then why is our intellectual 
so susceptible to this degenerate system? The 


-reasons can be summed up in a few sentences. 


Teaching has become an exercise between a 
disinterested student and an unmotivated teacher. 
The former has, lost interest on account of the 
increasing irrelevance of the University degrees in 
the job-market. The latter lacks motivation simply 
because he/she loses nothing by. losing interest in 
the job. It is always convenient to blame the students 


p for their lack of interest, but then interestingly those . 
who complain this are largely those who discover 
_this disinterestedness without going to the classrooms. 


To blame everything on the system/students: could 
be an escape route but not a sufficient reason for 
showing laxity in one’s job. This logic, if extended to 
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some other professions, will give a convenient 
excuse to. everyone who shirks work. Not all 
students lack motivation but most develop cold feet’ 
on discovering that the teacher is more cynical ahd 
pessimistic ' about their future than the students 


themselves are: Consequently a young post-graduate — 


leaving the department i is already too much socialised’ 
into the “realities” of life to keep even a tinge of! 
idealism intact. 


+ 


ONE major. reason for this downfall over the years. 
has been the tragic reality, of‘ recruitment at the. 
University level. Most potential teachers today, 
begin their career by taking up a research scholarship 


which they use as pocket money during the course - 


of their preparatory days for the Civil, Service 
examinations. If they get into the much-sought-after 
IAS, well and good; if not, they go on repeating the 
examinations till such time as they exhaust all the 
chances, and finally end up frustrated persons who 
are too keen to submit their theses within no time to 
make up for the wasted years and start looking for 
teaching assignments to finally settle down. in life. 
What can you expect from these frustrated minds 
who join the profession only as second or even third 
choice? Most’ people in, most professions get 
frustrated sooner or later, but at least initially. they. 
have some enthusiasm which keeps them going for : 
a few years. But what is happening in the Universities 
is that frustration creeps in even before one actually . 
joins it. 

It is true that in all these cases, the candidates 
alone are not to be blamed for their compulsions to . 
join this or. that profession. But then the moot 
‘question is why has University teaching become so 


unattractive to the “creamy layer’ of our society? ` 


Not because teachers have fewer perks or not even 
because they lack power. It is perhaps on account. 


of the wrong Priorities of the teachers themselves. | 


The teacher should never have judged his/her 


status in society merely by materialistié achieve- ‘ 


ments. A teacher was always valued by the society 
for his/her being a part of its intellectual life, just as 
_ a poet, a painter or an artiste: is not ‘evaluated in ` 
terms of his/her. ‘mundane~-achieyemehts.. The - 
‘argument: does not rest-in. sheer’ ‘idealism: As Tong 


as teachers too want their status“ to be ‘evaluated’ i in `? 


to look down upon their own spose with 
contempt and disdain. 

The remedies perhaps are three fold. One, make 
education more relevant by pruning post-graduate 
classes in all those places where they fail to attrac’ 
students above a particular calibre. There should be 
nothing populistic about this in view of the market 
logic that is soon. going to cover our Universities. In 
the selected centres the courses should be either 
tuned to serve the needs of the society or should be 
able to provide a strong intellectual critique of the 
society and the government. For example, the 
services of the Sociologists can be utilised in the 


- rehabilitation programme of the various dam oustées, 


environmental and developmental refugees, etc. 
They can be associated from day one to make 
them responsible .and accountable. Similarly, 
Psychology and: Political Science students can be 
useful in imparting training to planners. and 


management people. Two, the peer group pressure. 


should be brought upon the University teachers to 
inculcate discipline from’ within. The nature of 
academics is such that no code of conduct can 
meaningfully be imposed upon them. The teachers’ 
associations have largely become trade union 
bodies where ‘any soul-searching is blasphemous, 
and academic excellence is the first casualty. An 
evaluation by the students by way of annonymous 
reports. may“ be very: useful for self-assessment. 
: Three, the recruitment should be strict and efficient. 
The “cream” should ‘not be allowed to get skimmed 
-off even before reaching the recruitment level. For 


_ this the. current lengthy process which wastes quite . 
a number of years of a brilliant candidate in 
_uncertainty needs to be substituted by an entrance 


~N 
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test on the pattern of the Civil Service examinations. - 


The prevalent Joint Entrance Test for the teachers 
is of very little use in view of the uncertainty that it 
entails for a successful candidate who has to wait 


for a clearance by an interview board. Consequently ` 


many students for whom University teaching was 
the first choice, land ai in-Civil Services ‘or other 
professions. ni 


Unless these and some other strong steps are ` 
- taken, no amount of wailing on the part of well- 


wishers of this profession, is going to retrieve it 
“ from the depths it has already sunk. | 


| PS. This. article is written with due apoi to those 


„terms of the' power that they might: wield, ‘they. will. + stalwarts'who have kept the flag flying, but alas hey are 


always lag behind, and will concernant pe forced -. “ 


only a few. Cian ait 
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Education for Smiles 
J.S. RAJPUT 


f urudev Rabindranath Tagore was invited to a 
j school in which they welcomed him 
wholeheartedly on arrival. A large number of staff 
members and disciplined students were there to 
greet him. He was indeed delighted to receive the 
invitation in anticipation of spending his time with 
young bubbling children. In the school he saw a 
large fruit tree laden with delicious and inviting 





fruits. This should have made him pleasantly happy: 
anywhere. However, moments later, he felt like - 


going back. He was shocked and hurt. How could 
‘so many children remain unattracted to the charms 
of young age to innovate their own innocent ways 
and means to pluck these fruits? Something must 
be terribly wrong with the functioning of the school. 
it must not be nurturing the natural instincts and 
creative talents of the children. He: was explicit 


` about his observations, much to the discomfiture of 


the hosts. 
Educationists from 15 countries were being taken 


‘around ‘a primary school in Tokyo in 1992. As 


expected, the school had all the necessary 
infrastructure: good buildings, equipment, libraries, 
educational and technological aids, studios and 
what not? Visitors obsérved all this and were 
attempting to:internalise such learning experiences 
which they could carry back home to be utilised in 
their own situations. In a majority of the cases the 


_ possiblity of replication of such environment was 


remote. However, by the time the visit was over, 
everyone had only one overpowering observation. 
The children looked happy. The most outstanding 
evidence was that in none of the classrooms they 
were sitting facing the blackboard. It was all 


‘activities and activities in groups. The moment they 


saw their headmaster outside the class, they just 
jumped out of their seats or sitting places and 
surrounded the headmaster. Some were attempting 


‘to shake hands with him, others would like to touch: 
‘his trousers and jacket. The headmaster responded 


equally affectionately to practically every child. 
There was no sense of fear. The learning was 
participatory and it was capable of -producing 


The author is the Joint Educational Adviser, 


National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, New Delhi, 
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rapport between the headmaster and the children. 
The total outcome could be summarised: in one 
single word—happiness. 


+ 


ONE of the most eminent Indian educational 
planners, ‘K.G. Saiyidain, authored a volume in 
1950 on Problems of Educational Reconstruction. ° 
While talking of general principles, he perceived the 
school as at: activity environment, a creative ` 
environment ar.à the centre of community life. He - 
went on to elaborate that education is an activity ` 
which is concerned both with the individual and with” 
the society or “rather with the individual-in-society”. 
Consequently, the criteria to judge the system of 
education can certainly be the extent to which 
education fosters the development of individuality 


_ and in that process manages to adjust the individual 


adequately to his changed environment. In short the 
criteria should be judged by asking the simple 
question: is the education capable of bringing the 
best and the unique in the children? Gandhiji had 


- similar expectations from education. During the last 


four-and-a-half decades, much has been done in 
education which at the policy level attempts to 
respond to the expectations of the society in terms 
of activity environment, nurturing creativity and 
community participation. Unfortunately on the 
achievement side, the issues still remain before the 


, nation much larger in magnitude with numerous 


aberrations which have also grown over the years. 
In 1950, two crucial objectives were identified by 
Saiyidain: first, we must imbue our national character 


‘with spirit of work, in the sense in which Carlyle 


equated it with “worship”—into which one can throw 
oneself with one’s heart and soul; work which 
challenges one’s power to the fullest; work whichis 
socially worthy; work which exacts. the highest 
standard of. efficiency and craftsmanship from the 
worker. The second. was ‘the desperately, urgent 
problem of welding the various peoples and groups 
in the country into one effective unity’. 

Both these objectives could be beautifully 
understood if one refers -to the concept of basic 
education as evolved prior to independence. Basic 


: education was conceived as “pledged to introduce 
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the spirit of work in schools and make it the basis of. 


learning. The ‘concept was explained by Dr Zakir 
Hussain in a statement quoted by Saiyidain: 

All work is not educative. It Is educative only when it is 
preceded by mental effort, when it serves some value 
higher than our selfish ends, to which we are devoted. He 
who works for his own ends may become skilled; he does 
not become educated. In the service of values, man does 
not seek his own enjoyment but strives to achieve’ 
perfection in his work, to improve his character and to 
become a real human being. This educative quality can be 
found in handwork as well as in mental work—and both can 

be devoid of it! The real “school of work” trains children to 
think before they take up an activity and to test and assess 
results when it has been completed so that they acquire the 
habit of doing their very best whether engaged in manual or 
mental work. 

in a society where learning was always percelved 
as a period of hardship and tapasya, it was indeed 
a really bold act to devote two chapters while 
discussing the problems of educational reconstruction 
to “education for ‘iappiness”. The premise was 


explained by the author as his firm belief that 


» 


it is certainly possible so to organise in schools and to - ` 


impart education that the process brings joy in its train and 

` gives greater zest to the life of the children. So far as our 

own country is concerned this is unfortunately far from 

bsing ‘the actual fact; the. educational institutions more 

frequently repress than release the creative energies of 

youth and cramp their self-expression. 

He also elaborates his belief that it is not only. 
desirable but is necessary that education should 


strengthen lessons of happiness in individuals 


giving them an intellectual and emotional equipment ` 


that would enable them to find it in whatever sphere 
of life their work may lie. 


+ 


IF one glances through the subsequent reports of 
the committees and commissions and focusses on 
the specific: aspect of elementary education, one 
would invariably find a reiteration of these ideas. 
We have been talking in terms of environmental 


orientation to education and have developed a good ` 


number of teaching learning materials on these 
premises over the last three decades. It has also 
found a place in teacher education curriculum—both 
at pre-service and in-service stages. A stage has 
been arrived at when every alert teacher, if 
questioned about the methods being followed by 
him, would respond using the terms activity-based, 
child-centred, joyful and locally relevant, etc. If this 
was actually happening on the large scale, there 
would not have been’ much left to ‘repair’ in 
elementary education. While we have been 
attempting, often seriously and sincerely, to bring 


joy to the child, it required nothing more than a visit 
to majority of the schools to observe that education 
is still not producing happiness on the faces of 
young children. If children in schools are not happy, 
how could the society and men and women 
constituting it develop attitudes and values that 
would not result in widespread unhappiness, 
discontentment and dissatisfaction? 

Bertrand Russels Conquest of Happiness 
identifies the most potent source of unhappiness in 
life as “an attitude of exclusive absorption with 
one’s own self and the many petty interests which 
centre round it”. Could education really contribute? 
Yes. Elementary education could indeed contribute 
if it is imparted through activity-based group ‘learning 


in a participatory environment full of happiness and 


a smiling face of the teacher. Unfortunately, the 
schools generate a sense of fear in the children. 
The fear, which was eliminated from the learning 
process in the primary school in Tokyo, regrettably 
remains omnipresent in most of the primary schools 
even today. 

What could indeed: be done in education to 
remedy the situation? How could the school 
curriculum respond to this situation? With each 
renewal and variation in the curricula, what mostly 
has changed is the syllabus of cognitive areas. An 
activity based learning-parinership would amount to 
nurturing the inherent talents of young minds. They 
could be free from the bonds of rigidity and 
narrowness of the curricular load. One of, the 
causes responsible for. the current imbroglio’ is 
identified as ‘the curriculum load. The load on the 
young children has increased in both the aspects— 
academic as well as physical. 

While the educationists and the educational 
planners are seriously considering the steps required 
to reduce this burden, certain aspects often get 
ignored. The social demands, the uncertainty of the 
future of the young children and the stiff competition 
ahead of them, creates a feeling of uneasiness 
amongst the parents immediately after the child is 
born. It is from a sort of restlessness that the 
parents attempt to put children in school at the age 
of three years or so. One could argue even in 
favour of: such a situation if the schooi was in fact 
imparting education in accordance with ‘the 
pedagogical principles and prescriptions. 
Unfortunately, the parental demands are how fast 
the child learns the alphabets, numerals and goes 
ahead to reading, writing and arithmetic. 

At the present juncture, there are several 
encouraging possibilities which, if utilised 
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appropriately, could contribute effectively towards 
restoring the smiles on the faces of the young’ 
ones—even in schools! Restoring the confidence of 


b the parents and the community in the efficacy of the 


me J 


schools is the first requirement. This could be 
achieved through the decentralisation process in 
school education, ensuring an enduring school- 
community relationship. The initiatives of minimum 
levels of learning provide a rare opportunity to the 
teacher to know precisely what he is supposed to 


‘achieve’. This fas been réceived and implemented 
very enthusiastically in the initial pui in several 
States. 

The only solution lies in generating community ' 
awareness, ensuring the participation of the 
community, bringing all children to school and 
preparing the educational management systems to 
listen with respect and regard to the suggestions 
coming from parents and primary school teachers. 
The planning must begin there and nowhere else. 8 
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‘Reconciling Two Realities 


India’ s Tryst with History 
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T he present malaise in the body-politic of the 
Indian nation-state may be attributed to the 
two seemingly contradictory historical realities of 
India. This malaise can be described as tension 
between integrative and disintegrative forces, 
represented by Indianisation and regionalism 
respectively. And the historical realities of India are: 


India as an unitary, homogenising entity; and India — 


as a conglomerate of so many nationalities and 
cultures. These two different images of India serve 
as potential agents for two contradictory forces, 


- integrative and disintegrative, which in their mutual 
‘conflict produce the present malaise. The aim of 


this article is not to be prescriptive of a cure nor 
does it purport to be normative in the reading of 
India’s historical realities. Rather, an attempt has 
been made here to bring out the exact nature of the 
two seemingly historical contradictions of India per 
se, which are not viewed hecessarily, as binary 
oppositions. 

These two distinct images of India have been 
nurtured partly by the popular Orientalist discourse, 
and partly by.our nationalist ideology, and the 
practitioners of both had in the past given credence 
to these images without proper understanding of 
the historical context. For example, in their glossary, 
Hobson-Jobson (1886 AD), Henry ‘Yule and A.C: 


Burnell mentioned that 
no modern Englishman who has had to do with India ever 
` speaks of a man of that country as an Indian. 
This is tantamount to categorical denial of an 


‘The author, who belongs to the Indian Foreign 


Service, is currently on a sabbatical to the University 
of Oxford, UK. ` 
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-. entity called Indian. Yule and Burnell could perhaps 


imagined India only as a geographical expression. 
They were soon joined by John Strachey with the 
publication of his book, India (1888 AD), were he. 


said that 
the first and most essential thing to learn that there is not, 
and never was an India, or even a country of India 
possessing, according to European ideas, any sor of unity, 
physical, political, social or religious: 


Strachey went to the extent of telling that 

it was impossible that the peoples of the Punjab, Tamil 

Nadu and so on should even feel they belong to one great 

nation. . 

Yule, Burnell as well as ‘Strachey, “by their 
rejeciion of India as an enduring holistic unit, have 
indicated the importance of constituent linguistic- 
ethnic nationalities of India. There was another 
group of Orientalists like James Mill and Vincent 
Smith who laboured hard to show why India could 
not develop an unitary entity because their history 
of India started essentially with the contention that 
India did not have any unity. 

The other image of India as an all-embracing 
civilisation serving as a melting-pot, was really born 
as a reaction to British imperialism. Indian 
nationalism was conceived as an all-India ideology 


„to fight against colonialism-imperialism; hence it 
- was bound to exaggerate the notion of unity of the 
~ country. Our scriptures have also supported this 


contention. For example, the Vishnu Purana refers 
to the country south of the Himalayas and north of 
the ocean as Bharat, and “all. born in-it are called 
Bharatiyas or Indians”. Similar references may be 
found in the Aig Veda, the Mahabharata, the 
Ramayana, etc., all pointing to the cultural and 
political unity of India from encircling northern 
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mountains to the southern ocean.’ This image of 
India has been used by’the West to designate India 
as a cultural region and jook at India as a 
civilisational entity. - le 
$ eo, 
a ! d 
THE two images of India are in fact representatives 
of two different realities ‘of India. But the image as 
‘constructed’ by Yule and Burnell, Strachey, Mill, 
etc. suffers from extremity as they do not’ qualify « 
their construct with the unifying elements, and’ 
similarly the image of India as an unitary, civilisational. 
entity falls short of reality as it does not take into’ 
consideration regional entities in existence. The. 
` reality of india lies somewhere in reconciliation of 
both these: images. Only when we can‘ grasp this 


reality and» come in terms with it, the present. : 


- malaise can be effectively contained or solved. 

India as ‘a land jas district historical continuity . 
spanning over five thousand years of history. It is 
also a determinate territorial identity which has been 
mentioned even in our scriptures. Thus the identity 
of India, different. from, others, is. historically’ 
sanctified. But does this identity imply any inherent: 
unity of the people who inhabit this country? This is. 
the crucial question, the reply to which has been- 
framed differently at different times, to create fixed. 
‘images’ of India so as to suit the particular needs. : 
But an analysis of the facts and figures would bring. 
out the- reali state of affairs of India since historical 
times. India is a mosaic of races, _ languages, 
cultures, religions and so on. These diversities : 
within. this country are as big in. their geographical ' 
and physical distribution as in their distinctiveness. 
A Bengali is as different from a Tamil as an Oriya is 
from a Punjabi. Differences and. diversities seem to 
be absolute! Prima facie, a Bengali has nothing to’ 
do with a Tamil, or an Oriya with a Punjabi. 

The location of these distinct groups in different 
regions of ‘India-is also a historical reality with 
continuous: history of their formation. Apart from the 
division of the country on the line,of language and , 
ethnicity, there are numerous other divisions in 
‘India. These are religious communities, denomina- 
tional sects, castes, cultural. patterns, etc. all. of. 
which make the country diverse on a number of 
principles. So the quesiic. 
India as an unified cultural, civilisational, entity? 

India or Bharat conceptually represents a political 
and cultural: ‘reality. It also connotes certain features 
that go ‘together with India’ and Indian. While 
recognising jthis fact, it is necessary to remember 
that—as the noted political scientist, Rasheeduddin 
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is: where is the unity of | 


selective one with 


` 


Khan, insists—in the making of an Indian civilisation, 


many strands of races, languages,- cultures and ` 


religious communities have mingled to render it the 
hallmark of an authentic and classical plural society. 


. ~N, 
Ne i 


India’s political and cultural reality. is predicated on, ` 


its capacity’ for synthesis and assimilation of 
diversitites. For example, in ancient times the 
Gandhara ‘art originated as a synthesis of the 
Indian, Greek and Roman arts; the features of 
Romano-Hellenistic ‘art were assimilated into the 
Buddhist sculptures. Similarly, in medieval India an 
Indo-Muslim synthetic form of art-and architecture 
was born under the Mughals. This process of 
synthesis may be termed as Indianisation which 
has all along been a metamorphosing force. In this 
process, differences have not been annihiliated, but 
retained as different petals of a flower called India. 
The metaphoric expression of India as a flower 
brings forth the essential truth about India, which 
‘Vincent Smith.has put as ‘unity in diversity’. 

India as a reality is also attested by its continuity 
through successive periods though there have been 


‘many variations. Scholars have extensively dwelt -— 


on this continuity. The works of scholars like L.D. 
Barnett’s Antiquities of India (1914), A.A. Macdonell’s 


India’s Past (1927), and A.L. Basham’'s, The Wonder > 


_ that was India (1954) show the essential continuity 


of the Indian culture and civilisation from its 
iriception to the present. Few examples of such 
continuity’ are: phallic worship right from the days of 


the Harappan civilisation, sacralisation of the pipal ` 


_ tree since the ancient days, sanctity of cow, caste- 


system and joint-family system since the Aryan 


civilisation, and non-violence as the main creed of”. 


the Indian thought and philosophy from the Buddhist 


- and Jaina days. Continuity and unity. of the Indian 


civilisation is perhaps best explained by the great 
American Indologist, Norman Brown, 
comparison of the Indian civilisation with the banyan 
tree, a fig tree, in Sanskrit called nyagrodha 
meaning the ‘down-grower’. Though this tree begins 


„ife with a single trunk rising from a minute seed, its 
‘widespreading branches send down their air roots, ` 
some of which themsevles reach the ground, 


penetrate it, and become secondary trunks. The 
Indian civilisation, according to Brown, arose from 
roots in the subsurface culture of India, and as it 
grew, it sent out branches, and these sent down air. 
roots, some of which returned into the soil and so 
became the means of communication between 
subsurface Toots and above-ground branches. This 
was always a two-way communication, though a 
respect to the items 


in his, 


A 
yo 


communicated, implementing a constant process‘of _ 
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mutual feed and feedback, of reciprocal input and 
output. 

So it is clear that the entity of India has grown out 
of different segments of constituting religious groups, 
linguistic-ethnic communities, cultural formations and 
so on. These are also realities which have existed in 
this land since early days. The great anthropologist, 
B.S. Cohn, has tried to categorise these different 
segments under four ‘region’ types. Though logically, 
region refers to ‘some portion of the surface of the 
earth’, Cohn has conceptualised region as non- 
physical phenomena such as historical, linguistic, 
cultural, and structural. A historical region is one in 
which there are sacred myths and symbols, held by 
significant groups within the area (for example—Tamil 
Nadu, Bundelkhand, etc:); a linguistic region is one 
in which there is a shared and recognised literary 
language (for example—Orissa, Andhra, Bengal, 
etc.); a cultural region is one in which there are 
widely shared and recognised cultural traits and 


patterned behaviour (for example—Bengal, Kerala, , 


etc.); and a structural region is one in which there 
are groups of associated structural variables (for 
example—caste). Though these region types are 
overlapping, the quintessential india emerges out of 
thern. 


+ 


GIVEN these conditions, it would be appropriate to 
describe the Indian realty as a federal unity 
because whatever unity we have as the Indian 
entity is not the unity of an unitarian polity. It is 
rather the unity born out of the interactions of 


- various regions mentioned above, which have lived 


jointly as Indian, and severally as different regions. 
This is how the unity and integrity of the country 
has been maintained. 

So without any exaggeration, it may be reiterated 
that both the images of India, that is, India as an 
unitary entity and India as a conglomerate of 
regions, are two realities of the Indian experience. 
But both these realities cannot be independently 
located, and have to be always juxtaposed. From 
this we can argue that these two realities of India 
are not in contradiction to each other. Regional 
formations and identities are not the counterforce to 
Indian unity. Nor the all-embracing Indian ideology 
has destroyed the distinctiveness and typicalities of 
the region types. 

So what is the source of tension between these 
two realities of India? We have already shown that 


` these realities are two different experiences of the 
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Indian life, which in their juxtaposition only bring 
forth the image of India in its totality. Tension is not 
inherent nor is it inbuilt into the binary nature of the 
two realities because both exist in perfect harmony, 
and in reference to India, both are complements to , 
each other. Rather, tension is exogenous; it is 
created by the specific imagining of the realities. 
First, it is the Eurocentric world view of the 
Orientalists which has imagined india in constant 
dialectic of centripetalism and centrifugence. The 
works of such Orientalists have described the caste 
system, Hinduism, and other structures of the 
Indian society in opposition to the Indian reality. For 
example, James Mill argued that in India an exotic 
institution called caste prevented political unity. 
Vincent Smith, in his History of India, mentioned 
that the Indian civilisation declined after the Mauryan 
Guptas and Harshavardhan because thereafter 
India lacked political unity. On the other hand, 
during the British rule the nationalists called upon 
for their vision of Indian unity, a reading of history 
which was essentially India’s great achievements in 
art, literature and religion during the time of the so- 
called political unity, pre-eminently under the Mauryas 
and Gurptas. All these constructs of India have led 
to the misreading of the Indian realities. 

What we have to simply accept is that India has 
to live with two different realities, that is, an unitary 
entity and a conglomerate of regions, and ‘that 
these realities can be appreciated only when they 
are juxtaposed. Otherwise, we are very often 
caught in the trap of the biased, myopic ‘imagining’ 
of the Indian realities. In this context mention may 
be made of the recent scholarship on the Indology 
which is accepting these two realities per se. The 
scholars like Ronald Inden (/magining India, 1989) 
have viewed the patterns and structures of the 
Indian society, culture and polity as determined by 
the ‘human agency’ of the Indians; this is, in 
opposition to the previous Indological discourses 
where the main contention was that humans and 
human institutions were governed by determinate 
natures that inhered in them in the same way as 
were supposed to inhere in the entities of the 
natural worid. 

The two realities of India are the historical 
products of the work of the ‘human agency’ of the 
Indians who also know how to order them so that 
india flourishes as a nation-state. All our present 
tensions in the body-politic of India would disappear 
as soon as we grasp this truth. Our realities are 
made by us; and hence, only we can work upon 
them to the best advantage of the country. E 
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A yodhya Crisis turns in to Communist Crisis 
Open Letter to CPI and CPI-M 
SHARAD PATIL a 


ear Comrades, 
Mitrasen Yadav, the nar CPI MP from 


Faizabad (Ayodhya) and at present the CPI MLA ` 


from Milkipur, and Ram Chandra Baksh Singh, the 
CPI member of the UP Legislative Council, have 
joined Mulayam Singh's Samajvadi Party. The only 
reason they gave is that “they prefer casteism to 


political obscruity”. (Indian Express, March 9, 1994) — 
caste struggles. He ridicules even anti-caste 


It is also further reported that veteran CPI leaders in 
UP like Z.A. ‘Ahmed and Guru Prasad have left the 
party on the plea of “the CPI leadership's incapacity 
to fight fascism *. UP”. The anti-BUP parties were 
exulting over the ‘setback’-to the BJP in the recent 
Assembly elections. | had warned in my article 
“Post-election Situation. and Indian CPs” in 
Mainstream (December 25, 1993) that caste conflicts 
will intensify in the cowbelt. Mulayam Singh's and 
Kanshi Ram’s followers are practically at the throats 


of each other. Caste pressure must have increased . 


on Mitrasen Yadav so much that he had to join the 
Yadav party. The Ayodhya crisis has turned into a 
communist crisis. 

UP has one of the largest Muslim ‘populations in 


India, and Ahmed being a Muslim, he is more - 


concerned with the fascist challenge of the BUP and 
Sangh Parivar. The Left Front turned a blind eye to 
my concrete: proposal to solve the Ayodhya crisis 
which | had put forward long before my article “Anti- 
communal Front.and Its Methodlogy” appeared in 
Mainstream (May 22, 1993). | had pointed out in my 
former article in Mainstream that the décisive card 
of the BUP is Yadav Krishna. The BJP will play it at 
such a time when it will be able to start an exodus 
of the Yadavs from Mulayam and Laloo Prasad. 
The SP is a casteist party to the. core and 
socialist only in name. Mulayam has released 
Phoolan Devi primarily to win over backward castes 
like Mallahs. . 
, Kanshi 


Ram's slogan ‘Brahman-Bania- Thakur - 


chor, baki sab DS4 is practically a caste-war cry. ' 


Ambedkar’s call was to fight against Brahmanism 
(caste system) and capitalism (class system), while 


‘Asantost’, ‘ its 


Kanshi Ram's enemy is not Brahmanism but. the 


high and forward castes as a whole not taking into- 


consideration the caste division among them. And 


being a fanatical anticommunist, he abhors class 


struggle and consequent class abolition. Ambedkar 
wanted to go towards casteless socialism through 


caste-class struggles, while Kanshi Ram wants a. 


short-cut to capitalistic power without waging anti- 
struggles like Namantar and reservation. 


+ 
| have proved on the basis of. the indisputable 
evidence provided by the CPI-M’s Social Scientist 
(No. 238-239), that the BUP ‘is poised to become a 
grassroot party in my as yet unpublished article 
“Indian Secularisrn: Rootless and Rooted”. The 
BJP is shrewdly playing a double game. It is 
espousing Brahmanical nationalism on the one 
hand, and projecting itself as a party of anti-caste 
equality on the other.. Similarly, though it is for 
liberalisation of the Indian-economy, it is outdoing 
the Left Front in its anti-Dunkel campaign. Casteist 


parties like the SP, BJP, etc. are but bringing grist . 


to the mill of the BJP. . . l 
_ Neglect of the basic reality of the caste system 


‘by the traditional Indian communist movement has 
engulfed jit in an ever-increasing crisis. Merger of 
` the CPI and the CPI-M will exacerbate the ‘crisis 


instead of solving it. The need of the hour is that the 
leaderships of both the parties call all the Communist 
Parties and groups in India together, ‘as suggested 
by S.G. Sardesai ‘in 1979, to hammer out’ a 
minimum programme of caste abolition, and, as an 
immediate step, undertake a national campaign to 
solve the Ram, Krishna and Buddna temples crisis 
as proposed by me. . 
- With fraternal greetings, 


Yours sincerely, 


Dhule-424002 Sharad Patil 
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Clean Ganga Programme Killed 


SAMIT KAR 


W Nath, on the. occasion of the World 
Environment Day on June 5, 1993 launched the 
‘Yamuna Action Plan’ on the banks of the Yamuna 
in New Delhi, it was not very clear at that time that 
he has something more in the back of his mind 
about the cleaning up operation of some of the 
major national rivers in India to be undertaken 
shortly on behalf of his much-publicised Ministry at 
the expense of the Ganga Action Plan (GAP). But 
sometime later it was announced that since many 
rivers are now in a very bad shape as far as 
problems of pollution, erosion and siltation are 
concerned, the GAP will be replaced by the River 
Action Plan (RAP) in a phased manner and, 
therefore, the Ganga Project Directorate (GPD) 
instead of concentrating on the problem of one 
particular river, will be looking after the pressing 
problems of different rivers which deserve immediate 
remedial action. Vinay Shankar, the Project Director 
_ of the GPD, sitting at his office in Paryavaran 
Bhavan, New Delhi, communicated this decision to 
this writer on being asked about the fate of the 
Ganga Action Plan after seven years since ‘its 
inception. l ; 

The government. has. the habit of declaring odd 
decisions through bureaucrats and popular ones 
through Ministers. Vinay Shankar, an IAS officer, 
has followed this tradition religiously, though it is 
definitely a part of the policy decision which the 
Minister is supposed to have taken ail the more so 
because the Chairman of the Central. Ganga 
Authority (CGA) is the Prime Minister himself. 

The river Ganga, which is usually considered the 


lifeline of our country, is also the symbol of India’s’. 


age-old culture, heritage and ethos, apart from the 
fact that the Ganga basin sustains more than 37 
per cent of the country’s population, waters and 


drains eight States (about 47 per cent of the total: 


irrigated area in the country is in this region); and 
from time immemorial, the river has been a major 
source of communication. But this great river began 
to encounter for quite sometime countless maladies 
which threatened the entire eastern part of our 
country, The problems which the river staried facing 
from the fifties itself, became more intensiřied in the 


The author teaches Sociology at Presidency 
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hen the Union Environment Minister, Kamal 


‘late seventies and early eighties. 

The purity ‘of Ganga which is a symbol of all 
rivers in India is in danger because of the heavy 
pollution load discharged as urban and industrial 
wastes, according to the GPD after a survey was 
conducted before the introduction of the GAP in 
1986. It also found that there are 692 towns and 
cities in the eight States drained by the Ganga 
basin and of these as many as 100 are located 
along the river, which covers 2525 kilometers in 
length, discharging very large quantities of untreated 
sewage, and solid and liquid wastes having toxic 
compounds into the river. A rough estimate indicates 
that 27 major cities on the banks of the river alone 
dump about 1200 million litres of highly polluted 


‘waste water into the river every day. 


About 300 industrial units are located near the 
river. But of these, 64 have been identified as gross 
pollutors because of the volume of waste water 
discharged (1000 kilolitres or more per day) or the 
toxic characteristics. Only 23 have some kind of 
programmes or plans for treatment facilities. 

The survey conducted by Calcutta’s Centre for 
Study of Man and Environment (CSME) also 
observed that the Ganga’s capacity to purify itself 
has been a matter of mere faith. The Bio-Chemical 
Oxygen Demand (BOD), which is a measure of the 
organic matter present in the water, and the high 
coliform ‘counts lead to poor water quality at many 
segments rendering it unsuitable for largescale 
bathing or drinking without treatment. 

Not only severe water pollution, but problems of 
erosion of river banks and siltation at the river bed 
affecting vast chunks of land and reducing the 
navigability and fish catch have been also given 
weightage in the approach of the GAP, after 
receiving the findings of this survey. Therefore, the 
first plan document of the GAP prepared by the 
CSME in 1981 emphasised the need to counter 
synergically the three basic problems of -pollution, 
erosion and siltation of the river Ganga. 

About 262 schemes at a cost of about Rs 260 
crores were undertaken and these included the 
construction of interception and diversion of waste 
water, sewage treatement plants, low cost sanitation, . 
electric crematoria, river front facilities and related 
improvements. The- various schemes proposed 
under the Action Plan have been planned to reduce 
the pressing problems of the river by at least 75 per 
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cent. But till date that is a distant reality to achieve. 
+ 


AFTER seven years since its inception, the 
government probably felt that Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and West Bengal being the three non-Congress- 
ruled States, it would be politically more productive 
if such States are funded where the Congress is at 
the helm of affairs. By floating the ‘River Action 
Plan’ eco-friendly river protection programmes are 
to be launched for rivers like Kaveri, Godavari and 
Narmada. The river Dafnodar is also to be covered 
under this scheme. 

But when even 50 per cent of the mission of the 
GAP has not yet been achieved, there cannot be a 
precedence of a more politically vindictive decision 
than the dismantling of the GAP. The government 
does have some definite political mileage to gain by 
launching such programmes in the southern States, 
probably at the behest of the Prime Minister, who is 
himself a son of tne soil of.this region. 


But when the GAP was introduced it was © 


sùpposed to be a programme for a long standing 
duration, since the problems related to the river are 
multifaceted. As a matter of fact, Rajiv Gandhi in a 
broadcast to the nation on January 5, 1986 said: 

The Ganga Is the symbol of India’s culture, the source of 

our legend and poetry, the sustainer of millions. Today it is 

one of the most polluted rivers. We will restore the pristine 
purity of the Ganga and its tributaries. 

in the same year, Rajiv Gandhi while launching 
the GAP on June 14 to ensure this mission, said 
that the purity of the Ganga-has never been in 
doubt. 

Yet we have allowed the pollution of this river which is the 

symbol of our spirituality. The felling of trees has caused 

severe floods, and silt and mud now flow into the Ganga 
making the river shallow so that boats cannot ply in it as 
they did before. Sewage and pollution from cities, industries 
and factories and dead animals are also being thrown into 
the Ganga. From now on, we shall put a stop to all this. We 
shail see that the waters of the Ganga become clean once 
again. 
~But then, Rajiv Gandhi was a politician, and a 
politician is more prone to gimmicks and lofty 
assurances. Recent experience has proved this on 
several occasions. 

When even half of the: targets of the GAP is still 
to be achieved, the government should look into the 
matter for a reconsideration, or else, disaster awaits 
the fate of the people dwelling in the Ganga basin. 
When the Supreme Court is issuing one stricture 
after another and has even directed to close the 
Howrah Railway Station for discharging large quantity 
of untreated solid and liquid wastes into the Ganga, 
would it be a wise decision to stop funding the GAP 


when the problem of the river still remains as grim 
as before? 


The Chief Ministers of these three States, 


Mulayam Singh Yadav, Laloo Prasad Yadav and 
Jyoti Basu, being members of the Central Ganga 
Authority. (CGA), should now commonly urge upon 
the Prime Minister, who also happens to be the 
Chairman of this Authority, to reconsider the decision 
which is bound to cause a disastrous impact on the 
entire socio-economic and other related aspects of 
Eastern India. For reasons best known to 
themselves, this urge seems to be lacking on their 
part, to compel the Government of India review 
their policy in the greater interest of the people of 
this region. 

According the estimates from different agencies, 
the government should continue funding the GAP 
for another 10 years, though it is a fact that other 


rivers, especially those in the south, require urgent 
remedial action. But definitely not at the expense of 


the GAP, which is still in its infancy, yet to achieve 
even its partial goal. Since independence, we have 
seen that most of the major official decisions were 
mooted or negated by narrow political considerations. 
But the decision to discontinue the funding of the 
GAP has probably surpassed all past traditions of 
narrow politicking. | 

There are reasons to believe that the GAP was 
launched to woo the vote-banks in Uttar Pradesh 
and also placate Kamalapati Tripathi, who had 
become a dissident after the ‘Doon coterie’ under 
the blessings of Rajiv Gandhi became the ruling 


` caucus of the Congress following Mrs Indira Gandhi's 


death in 1984. Kamalapati Tripathi was offered the 
chairmanship of the GAP, a rank similar to that of a 
Union Cabinet Minister. But he was in no mood to 
reach an amicable settlement and preferred to 
ignore the offer, remaining -a disgruntled father- 
figure within the party till his death. Hence the GAP 


- was launched in 1986 and the Prime Minister 


became the ex-officio Chairman, five years after the 
submission of its first plan document. 
Therefore, whatever little may be the positive 
outcome of the GAP, plans like these have one 
point in common: their introduction or demise is 
determined by pure political arithmetic, with little 
sense of ethical neutrality necessary for implementing 
such action plans. In the backdrop of such a fate of 
the GAP the government deserves severe 
condemnation. It should also meet with strong 
protests for playing with the cruel hardships of 


-man’s daily toil and resorting to the infantile game 


of one upmanship. s u 
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Kissinger on Diplomacy and Realpolitic 


UK NATWAR SINGH 


book by Henry Kissinger is an event. He is a 
serious historian smitten by. the media. For a 
while, twenty years ago, he became a cult figure. 

“Super K. The Swinger” was Barbara Tuchman’s felicitous 
description of the most .widely known US Secretary of 
State of the second -half of the twentieth century. She 
savaged Vol.) of Kissinger’s self-serving memoirs, The 
White’ House Years. He loved being in the limelight, 
“power is an aphrodisiac”, he announced. No one 
recalled. that Graham Greene, forty years earlier, had 
said more or less the same thing. Kissinger possesses a 
well developed ego and nurses it well. 

His academic credentials ‘are impeccable. Harvard 
Professor of high distinction: Perhaps the most eminent 


‘ American thinker on foreign affairs after George Kennan, 


who is still with us, aged 90. Kissinger made his 
reputation with his first book, “A World Restored”: 
Castlereagh, Metternich and _the 
Restoration of Peace 1812-1822. lt 
appeared i in 1957. 

His latest offering is‘ 912 pages 
long. He'has called it Diplomacy. 
Mistakenly, in my judgement. Kissinger 
himself must have had some doubts 
about the title. He explains: 

The title Diplomacy has been used before. Both the author 

and publisher pay tribute to the late Sir Harold Nicolson's 

book, which was quite different in scope, intentions and 
ideals, 


‘ 


+ r 
LET me first highlight what Kissinger has to say on India 
in this provocative, stimulating and important book. He 
and his fate boss, Richard Nixon, in 1971, did so much 
deliberate harm to Indo-US relations that even after two 
decades the scars are visible. Nevertheless, we must 
judge this book on its merit$ and merits alone. 

In his opening chapter, Kissinger states that the 
emerging international system following the end of the 
Cold War offers both globalisation and fragmentation. 
Ideals and interests will continue to run on parallel lines 
in most cases. 

..the new order will be more like the European state 
system of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries than the 
rigid patterns of the Cold War. It will contain at least six 
major powers—the- United States, Europe, China, Japan, 
Russia and probably India... 

All these powers are finding it difficutt to adjust to the 
new international reality) He suggests that in the new 
emerging order, the US “can neither withdraw from the 
world nor dominate it”. As for India, it was “yet to 
assume a role commensurate with its size on the 
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international political stage”. 

The longest. reference to India that Kissinger makes is 
not in relation to Bangladesh (1971), which is mentioned’ 
in passing on page 713, but on India’s role during the 
Hungarian crisis in 1956. He views Indian actions 
through his distorted prism of Realpolitik. 

On- November 16, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 

‘presented to the Indian Parliament his own turgid rationale 

for why India had refused to approve the United Nations 

Resolution condemning Soviet acts in. Hungary. The facts, 

he said, were “obscure”, the resolution was. improperly 

worded: and the case for free ellections supervised by the 

UN was a violation of Hungary’s. national sovereignty. 

| shall quote two more passages on India and then go 
on to the rest of this tome. Kissinger continues: 

.The facts had been anything but obscure, and India's 

reaction was entirely in keeping with the practice of 

. Realpolitik. Quite simply, India did not want to give up 
Soviet support in international forums; it 
saw fo point in incurring Soviet wrath 
and sacrificing potential arms supplies 
over some distant European country, 
when China and Pakistan stood on its 
own borders, and the Soviet Union itself 
was not so very distant. 

This is a superficial way of treating 
this complex question and the rationale 
for India’s actions during the Hungarian crisis is given in 
Gopal’s biography of Nehru, who should have asked for 
Krishna Menon’s scalp for disregarding instructions, - 

But let us come to Kissinger’s understanding (or the 
lack ‘of it) .of what constitutes the philosophical 
underpinning of Indian foreign policy. It is vintage 
It exposes his extraordinary lack of 
comprehension of the sources and origins of our foreign 
policy. Kennedy instinctively grasped Nehru’s “soaring 
idealism”. Kissinger served Nixon. That tells you something 
about the author. 

According to Dr. Kissinger, 

India did not conceive of foreign policy as a debate in the 

Oxford Union, however its diplomats might pretend that 

they were in the discriminating audience with the right ta 


; choose a winner purely on the basis of moral merit. India’s 


leaders had attended schools in England and had read 
„American classics. They combined the rhetoric of Wilson 

` and Gladstone with the practices of Disraeli and Theodore 
Roosevelt. From India’s point of view, this made eminent 
sense as long as their interlocutors did not delude 
themselves into thinking that India’s rhetoric was a guide to 
Indian practice, or that Indian foreign policy was governed 
by abstract superior morality. 
if one were to subscribe to Dr Kissinger’s interpretation, . 


, then it was Realpolitik, and not idealism, which persuaded 
.“ Nehru and his government to take Kashmir to the UN 


Security Council and that too under Chapter 6 and not 
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Chapter 7 of the UN Charter. /n fact, the opposite is the 
` case. The tragedy has been that even the most 
intelligent Americans have failed to appreciate that India 
never subscribed to the assumptions of the Cold War. 


That India was not interested in either the theory of — 


balance of power or the dominos theory, which became 
a part of American diplomatic mythology during the 
1960s and early 1970s. We have never believed in 
spheres of influence, nor have we subscribed to any 
other concept so dear to European and American 
thinkers. and intellectuals. We have followed a policy 
which helps us to safeguard our interests without 
jettisoning our idealism or moral moorings. We are too 
large to be pushéd around, too proud to be camp 
followers and too independent to be clients. There have 
been no U-turns in our policy. No extreme swings of the 
diplomatic pendulum-a la the USA. The US for 100 years 


was dedicated to isolationism. For the past 50 years, it, 


has been dedicated to spectacular interventionism. 
i) . + $ 


AMERICA looms large in this book, once we come to the, 


twentieth century. The first part of the volume is devoted ` 


to European, diplomacy dominated by Cardinal Richelieu 
of France. His ‘raison d'etat concept made France the 
predominant power in Europe for two hundred years till, 
the French Revolution’ Next come chapters in- post- 
Napoleon Europe and the Congress of. Vienna (1815), 
which produced the concert of Europe with England, 
Austria and Russia as senior partners. After the death of 
the British Foreign Secretary, Lord astlereagh,, in 1822, 
Metternich of Austria was the dominant statesman till 
1848. Prince Metternich is a very special person for 
Henry Kissinger. 

Then follow chapters on the foreign policies of 
Napoleon-I!l and Bismarck. The rise of Bismarck means 
the end of French dominance in Europe and also the 
concept of raison d'etat. Bismarck was a reactionary ‘in 


politics, but he made pre ant the predominant power in ` 


Europe. it ‘was his policy of ‘blood and iron’ and 
Realpolitik that sowed the:seeds of the First World War. 

There is'also a chapter on how Britain pursued its 
interest through the doctrine of balance of. power. 

Throughout the book, Dr. Kissinger cannot resist the 
temptation of. being didactic! and tautological: His epigrams 
read like obiter ‘dicta. Discussing Napoleon-lll and 
Bismarck, he says, the responsibility of statesmen, 
however, is to resolve complexities rather than | to 
contemplate them. 

Further on he says: 

for leaders unable to choose among their maes. 

circumspection becomes an alibi. 

At another place, while discussing Stalin’s. foreign 
policy and comparing it with that of democracies, he- 
writes: 

Stalin had a strategy, but no principles; the democracies 

defended principles without ever developing.a strategy. 


This is very sleek, but Dr Kissinger at times seems to , 


give precedence to stylistic niceties above substance. 
Dr Kissinger is at home dealing with American foreign 


_Vietnam? What 


policy, and | have no doubt that he would have fiked to 
accompany President Woodrow Wilson to the peece 
conference at Varsailles in 1919. With his manipulative 


skills, he would have no doubt carved out a peace treaty - 


not as disastrous as the one European statesmen 
produced at the time. 

‘He is severely and rightly critical of West European 
diplomacy throughout most of the twentieth century and 
his chapters on appeasement and on ‘the “doctrine of 
‘containment’ as propounded by George Kennan,’ make 
rivetting reading. 

He is defensive on Vietnam because here American 
foreign policy, on the one hand, abandoned its idealism 
and, on the other, was unable to. define-its national 
interests. Everybody asked: what was America doing in 
is very interesting in the book is 
America’s fundamental belief that morality should'be the 
basis of policy, and the word ‘morality’ appears several 
hundred times in this book. The strange fact is that the 
Americans ‘have-so often found, themselves supporting 
individuals and regimes in whose dictionaries this word 
does not exist. 

There is a long chapter on President Nixon's triangular 


policy, in which Dr Kissinger played so leading a role.. 


One must concede that he was largely responsible in 
revising the senseless US policy on China. He rid it of its 
distortions and perversions, 
bargaining power against the Soviet Union that came- in 
so handy during the Reagan Presidency. 


+ 


DR KISSINGER, if | undestand him right, believes in the 


` great men theory of history. He has given us admirable 


portraits of some of-the leading figures of eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. His all-time favourites 
are Metternich, Winston Churchill, Woodrow Wilson, 
followed by Chou-enlai and De Gaule. 

The dilemma that faces American foreign policy is 
quite simple. When is a policy a policy and when does it 
degenerate into a crusade and how is morality compatible 
with manipulations? So often one sees that the line here 
is blurred. 

Having said that, one must acknowledge that American 
policy towards Japan after the War and the launching of 
the Marshall Plan in Europe were masterly, and there is 
no doubt that American idealism was very much in the 
forefront here. 

This book is 300 pages too long, because Henry 
Kissinger in his previous books has dealt with some’ of 
the areas addressed to in this book. Nevertheless, it is 
essential reading for all diplomats, even though it is weak 
on Asia, Africa and Latin America. Dr Kissinger’s 
historical range and sweep, his brilliant analysis of 
European and American diplomacy, his understanding of 
the evolution of the nation-state, Realpolitik and balance 
of power diplomacy reconfirm his intellectual superiority, 
his scholarship and his pre-eminence in this field, to say 
anything of his literary stamina. 

it is a great comfort to learn from him that in his New 
World Order his country is following “the Wilsonian goals 
of America’s past—peace, stability, progress and freedom 
for mankind”. That is also our hope. E 
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Save India’ s Economic Life-line 


SUBRATA LAHIRY 


he Prime Minister, P.V. Narasimha Rao, his 
Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, and 
the Finance Secretary are pregnant with a detailed 
transparant programme unclouded by hallucination 
and the liberalisation steps needed to be taken to 
transform India into an “ economic giant”! 

Here's an appeal with folded: hands to-all the 
trade unions, Leftists of all sorts and all those who 
are opposing verbally or silently the government's 
economic policy to allow the three persons to unfold 
and implement the detailed programme with a bang, 
that is, at one stroke, and implement all the steps of 
reforms so that they cannot offer any excuse for 
failing to achieve success, as they are doing now. 

Do not be afraid of the temporary hardships that 
would be caused to differerit sections of the people, 
and consequent social unrest, if any, . Many might 
like to take lessons from the recent example of 
Russia. We cannot compare ourselves with the 
people of Russia or the old Soviet Union. For, they 
were enjoying all social benefits ' like health, 
recreation, quality education facilities, etc. which 
were, to be exact, objects of envy of an advanced 
country like the USA. The first official United States 
Education Mission to the USSR comments that “the 
educational system of any people or country is one 


. of the most brilliantly illuminating facets of a 
` culture”! Next, Prof Trace’s book, What Ivan 


Knows that Johnny Doesn't (New York, 1961),? may, 


profitably be consulted. 
Nowadays, a pregnant would-be mother is relieved 
of labour pain by ‘an operation with a scissor (a 


costly exercise for a poor country like ours; -this is, 


the job of a midwife). Why should a brilliant 
“economist” (?) and the world’s topmost Finance 
Minister of the year, in the words of Western 
agencies, and Narashimha Rao, who has christened 
himself as “the development Prime Minister of 
India”, be subjected to undergo “intellectual pain” 
on the tines of “labour pain’? While a gynaecologist 
or a midwife (for a normal delivery) is required to 
deliver a child—the symbol of purity, innocence and 


The author is a Professor of Chemistry, University — 
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true manifestation of God—neither any physician 
nor any operation will be required to get all the 


. economic steps heeded for the economic 


development of the country as demanded by Rao et 
al; they themselves would “vomit” either on their 
own or at the behest of the IMF. Can anybody 
compare the vomitted product with a child’s purity 
and sublimity? Let me now justify the use of the 
world “vomit”, otherwise an unpleasant word. When 
the food taken is digested, a part is converted into 
the metabolic product that goes to the body as 
blood, while the catabolic one is rempved as the 
excretary product. But, if the food is not digested, it 
can come out in the form of vomitting. Now, the 
question is: have .the Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao and his! Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, 
and others been able to digest, that is, comprehend 
correctly, the economic policy of the IMF? If not, 
they will vomit. The other “alternative is that they 
have understood the economic policy of the IMF 
and are consciously doing all these things. Since 
the economic policy has not worked despite the tall 
utterances of Narasimha Rao et al. as early as July 
1991, are. these activities laudable? For, this 
economic policy entails that India will be based as a 
place for producing items that can be economically 
“re-exported” to other countries generating in the 


„process “foreign exchange for India”. 


Let it be noted that mother India would be spared 
of ‘imminent severest cancerous pain leading to 
“death” should these leaders (loc. cit) be forced to 
implement all the reform steps at a time. For, the 
economic policy would, not succeed in creating 
wealth as long pointed out by this writer and 
Narasimha Rao et al. shall have no option but to go. 
Now they advance the argument that the economic 
policy: is not yielding results because the reforms 
are not complete. And, the spread of cancer into 
the entire body of the country would be suppressed, 
i + 
THE most horrific fact is that Narasimha Rao and . 
Dr Manmohan Singh are now talking of going slow 
and steady with what they call economic reforms. 
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We cannot jump and break our legs like many 
others, says Narasimha, Rao. Are these utterances 
of Narasimha Rao and Dr Manmohan Singh their 
own or have these been put in their mouth by the 
IMF? Earlier, the topmost persons of the IMF and 
other Western agencies shuttled between India and 
their headquarters to enforce immediate imple- 
mentation of certain steps. Why are they so silent 
now? Have they changed their (IMF) views on their 
economic policy or conditionalities? Definitely no— 
compare the retort of the Managing Director of IMF, 
Camdessus, with respect to the critical statements 
of the leaders of America, the present and past 
governments, regarding Russia. Did Camdessus 
not tell categorically that the IMF would not change 
its conditionalities regarding Russia at all? The 
question therefore remains; why are IMF and other 
Western agencies not insisting now on immediate 
implementation of all the reform steps? Some might 
say: they are allowing this government to do some 
social work with assistance from the Western 
countries, for example, universal primary education 
with grants from the European Community, and 
many others in the offing, so that these very same 
people can recapture power in the next general 
elections which, in all probability, would be called in 
early 1995 or late 1994. Is it so? Or, have the IMF 
and Western agencies already achieved their 
immediate objective and the rest would follow in 
spite of the absence of Narasimha Rao et al.? 

Do the Westerners remotaly think that the 
economic policy or conditionalities of the IMF that 
worked at certain times in some places like Taiwan, 
South Korea, etc. can work in India now? During a 
panel discussion in the Voice of America around 
1991 and or early 1992 involving heads of business 
organisations, academic persons who are specialists 
economics, and others, at least two out of six, if not 
more, persons stated clearly that this economic 
policy would not work in India. And, true to their 
utterances, they have neglected India despite every 
effort by Narasimha Rao, Manmohan Singh and 
others to attract foreign “useful investments”; the 
common alibis offered by the foreigners are lack of 
complete liberalisation, bureacratic hurdles, etc. and 
which the government and others accept wilfully. 
Yet, for an immediate sizable investment in making 
world class ice-cream (everyone knows from 
" experience that the quality will be the inferiormost in 
India; it is like the following: the water of the 
Ganges, pure and serene at the source, becomes 
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polluted when it reaches Calcutta), a wasteful 
investment from India’s point of view, and useful for 
the Western concerns. In exploiting our market, the 
foreign concerns find no bureacratic hurdles at all! 

investments in the power sector for generating 
energy by foréign concerns with the Indian 
Government's guarantee for payment on the power 
generated shall prove to be economically bad. The 
government's learned Finance Minister and economic 
advisers, official and non-official, should search the 
reason. í 

Next, could Indian businessmen (we can't’ call 
them industrialists) take any advantage of 
liberalisation or reforms introduced so far? Were 
banks, insurance, etc. not in private hands? How 
did the businessmen utilise them? Did they exhibit 
maturity in attempting to convert themselves into 
national industrial bourgeoisie? This writer had 
written to the then Presidents of FICC], ASSOCHAM, 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce in July-August 1992 
that they would not be able to take any advantage 
of liberalisation, etc., and advised them to read his 
booklets* ë to understand the reality. Will they do 
now? Better late than never. Till then, that is, till 
they transform themselves into national industrial 
bourgeoisie, for all underdeveloped countries 
including India the state shall have to play the role 
of the nation! industrial bourgeoisie, and all State 
enterprises in heavy machinery, engineering, fine 
engineering, etc. which have already been 
immobilised must be physically protected by the 
people at all costs before these leaders ‘can 
complete the damage, since! these constitute what 
may be called the economic lifeline of India. 

It's_a pity that the Congress which acted as the 
platform for different political parties during our 
struggle for national independence and continued 
with the name Congress as a political party after 
1947 (despite Gandhiji's: desire ‘and advice to drop 
the name), is itself digging its permanent grave. So 
are the Congressmen. The moot question is: Is 
there no alternative? = 
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‘Korean Juggernaut 


i takes a sudden U-Turn? 


D.R. RAJAGOPAL 


ae 


® nevitably and understandably today two discordant notes 

have been struck by two eminent American newsmakers: 

one, a former power-broker who was President of the 
United States in the 1970s, James Carter, and the other an 
erstwhile chief of the official US subversive machinery, the CIA 
(Central Intelligence Agency), Robert Gates, on the gathering 
crisis in the divided Korean peninsula. 

While Carter, fresh from his “diplomatic pastures” in tha hermit, 

‘ Stalinist-style state of North Korea, believes that the “nuclear 
crisis is over". Gates claims that “it is highly probable that the 

` Worth Koreans already have one or two nuclear devices”. “Bluntly 
put,” Gates asserted, "it is too late to stop the North Korean 
Domb.” 

Given his sense of moderation and diplomatic restraint, Carter, 
after conferring with President Bill Clinton at the White House, 
predictably claimed: 

| personally believe that the (nuclear) crisis is ovar. | 

personally don't see any need to proceed with the sanctions 

against North Korea. 

He went onto claim: 

| believe he (Kim li-sung) wants to work towards 

reconciliation with Kim (Young-sam) (President of South 

Korea) on a mutually advantageous basis. 

Expounding his deep misgivings about Pyongyang's shrouded 
nuclear clout, the hawkish former chief of the CIA, Gates claimed 
that the only aption now available to stop the North Korean arsenal 
from growing was to “destroy the (nuclear) reprocessing facility” 
as suggested by the former National Security Adviser (to the 
George Bush Administration), Lt. Gen Brent Scowcroft, “before 
the nuclear reactor rods can cool’. 

» Carter introducing a great element of caution, moderation and 
forbearance (with allegedly bellicose President Kim Il-sung) on 
behalf of the United States, claimed: 

Mr Kim Il-sung (has) agreed to freeze his nuclear programme 

during good-faith talks between North Korea and the United 

States in progress. 

Carter conceded that Kim Il-sung nevertheless did not agree to 
permanent freezing of North Korea’s nuclear exercises. Carter 
made the significant point that this (permanent freezing) was 
possible only “if there is an assurance (by the USA or IAEA or 
Japan or others) of light water reactor technology being made 
available to North Korea”. 

With Kim Il-sung making hig first dramatic concession of 
allowing IAEA inspectors to remain on North Korean soil for the 
time being, the decision by Clinton on American troaps' 
reinforcements in the embattled explosive divided Korean peninsula 
has been put on hold, 





Significantly, the Clinton Administration's tough talk on moving ` 


for effective immediate economic/military sanctions against North 

Korea has virtually been jettisoned. Clinton has indeed beaten a 

retreat. 

` The Cold War strategists of the White House and military 
s hawks of the awesomely organised Pentagon know too well that to 

obtain UN-sponsored economic military sanctions against North 

Korea is virtually impossible today. The UN Security Council is 
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and would continue io be divided on this extremely sensitive 
question (of a possibility). The permanent member-nations of the 
UN Security Council, Russia and China, are obviously opposed to 
such a drastic step against their former “ideological/diplomatic" 
soul-mate, with whom they share bewildering proximity on all 
counts for over five decades now. 

But as every knowledgeable analyst and expert on Korean 
affairs concedes, more than the~controversial and so far not 
transparent nuclear clout of North Korea, what ts fundamental to 
both Koreas has been the long-deferred problem of unification, on 
which both Seout and Pyongyang have set their hearts, irrespective 
of all the bravado and bellicosity ang polemics of Cold War 
strategists. 

Indeed the most papular, absolutely politically unexceptionable 
slogan or demand or universal call or cry in both Koreas has been 
Tongil or unification. 

“We yearn for Tongil, 
We dream yearning for Tongil.” 

Admittedly, this has been the most popular, simple, evocative, 
arresting song of unification sung every day by all grass-roots 
Koreans, everywhere, and also among hundreds of thousands of 
expatriate Koreans, especially in Japan. 


+ 


THE demand for Tongi! or unification of the two Koreas gathered 
some political diplomatic ballast and momentum in the wake of the 
German unification in 1989-1990 Admittedly though, there ‘are 
very many relevant ‘yolitical lessons on unification that the 
Koreans could conceivably “learn” from the experience of the 
Germans, many diplomatic analysts claim. 

Significantly, unification costs of the Germanies, as many 
international economic 2xperts have estimated and conceded, run 
into trillions of DMs (Deutsche Marks). Admittedly, this has jolted 
the Korean ruling elite and their opponents among the political elite 
in both the wings into opting for a go slow policy of unification. 

A credible though preliminary evaluation conservatively 
estimates an expenditure in 1993 of US$400.00 billion, for the 
integration of the two dissimilar economies of the two Koreas. 
Under current inflationary pressures, affecting all countries in the 
world, this estimate shall increase further, analysts concede. 

A quick and hurried integration of the Koreas now would force 
South Korea “to surrender for several years much of its hard-won 
economic pt isperity in order to bring North Korea to its level of 
economic development and progress". a senior and peripatetic 
diplomat, who had been assigned both in Seoul and Pyongyang, 
suggests. This is indeed a very sombre thought, the experienced 
diplomat with skill and vision, who also displays enormous 
affection and empathy for the heroic Koreans, observes 

Yet the more the Korean experts and ruling political elite of 
both North and South Korea study the lessons of German 
unification, the more they are convinced that the Korean experience 
of the dear and delightful Tongil or unification should be utterly 
different. 

Thereby hangs an untold future political tale. m 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 
Melting-pot 


he stars did not foretell but it so happened that the day the Prime 
T Minister was receiving a long procession of birthday wishers was the 
very day when George Femandes and his brigade of 14 Janata Dal MPs were 
celebrating the birth of a re-incamated Janata Dal. The two events do not 
have any organic link, as V.C. Shukla and Satish Sharma forming the 
Congress team of defection managers were not visible in the proximity of the 
new-born party, however much Sharad Yadav tried to convince the media that 
behind the latest exodus from the Janata flock were the come-hither 
allurements offered by the ruling Congress. 

The law of Indian politics since independence enjoins regular splits as a 
party progresses towards graduation. Look at the entire spectrum of our 
political horizon today and you will find that barring a sprinkle of the 
Communist and the BJP, practically all parties were formed by Congressmen. 
Sometimes they go back to the mother-of-them-all, as Bhajan Lal'did in 1980, 
and Ajit Singh and Ram Lakhan Yadav did last year and the latest is Limboo 
in far-away Sikkim. Our Parliament solemnly passed an Anti-Defection Law as 
soon as Rajiv Gandhi was blessed with a massive majority within a month of - 
his mothers martyrdom. That law has no doubt been effective in checking , 
tloor-crossing as Narasimha Rao has reminded us in his birthday interview to 
the Doordarshan. But if one reviews the working of that Act, it has by and 
large been adequate in stopping defections from a ruling party and not in 
blocking the exodus from a party in the Opposition. 

The record of the Janata Dal is unmatched on this score. In the five years 
since its launching in 1989, it has suffered four headline-hitting defections: 
With his beatific unflappability, the maharshi of the Janata Dal, V.P. Singh 
might claim that each wave of migration of party members is making the party 
stronger, steeled in the ideology of Mandalism, purged of the chicken-hearted 
and the obstreperous. With all his utter sincerity, he seems to believe that the 
rearing of a political movement is like throwing a pebble in the pond, out of 
which will emerge the tempest that will sweep away caste inequities and 
enthrone the deprived and the dispossessed. 

The question however persists: Does Laloo raj promise to be the harbinger 
of that promised dawn? As the naked eye shows, the Yadav-desh stretches 
today from Ghaziabad and Noida to Asansol and Dhanbad, and no Yadav 
establishment has ever claimed to be the protector of the Harijan and the 
adivasi. There may not be any immediate threat of toppling the Bihar 
Ministry—one really does not know—and Nitish Kumar may have to hold in 
the leash, at least for the time being, his ambition of becoming the Chief ` 
Minister. One has also fo take into consideration the fall-out of instability at 





Patna on the dynamite- charged Jharkhand. In a State like Bihar with its 
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myriads of problems, the displacement of one party 
from power and its replacement by another, is not just 
the change of guards at the Patna Secretariat; it may 
touch off an unexpected chain-reaction which no party 
on its own’ can handle. Power, no doubt, is attractive 
but the price to pay for it may be forbidding. 

George Femandes is certainly a very capable 
person with extraordinary dynamism and a sense of 
perspicacity. But the jungle of Indian politics today is 
riddled with minefields and even the best of platoon 
commanders may be blown up any moment. That of 
. course does not mean that the intrepid should funk. 
But one has to guard against rushing in where the 
wise may fear to tread. Besides, does he command a 
well-knit Alexander's phalanx that will choose death lo 
defection? . 

One need not be cynical in viewing the present 
upheaval in the Janata Dal. What one has to keep in 
mind is that it is easy to revolt but difficult to build, 
particularly in an environment of intense turbulence 
that is Indian politics today. With all its low-key 
approach to major issues of national concern, the 
Narasimha Rao establishment is very active in picking 
up the disgruntled from every camp. Power, let us 
repeat, attracts particularly when it can hold out the 
hope of plenty. This is the season of turncoats, and 
those who command resources can certainly muster 
the contemptibles. The Congress today presents a 
strange spectacle—on one side its bosses are 
replenishing its ranks by collecting defectors from 
other camps, while on the other hand, the party at 


many places is getting debilitated and pushed back- 


from the prospect of ever returning to office in areas 
where it once ruled. By this process, it may well be 

* entrenched at the Centre while becoming irrelevant in 
the politics of most parts of the country. 

Even at:the risk of repeating a wom-out cliche, one 
has to say that what we are witnessing is indeed the 
phenomenon of transition in the true historical sense. 
In three years, this country will celebrate the completion 
of fifty years of its Republic. Fifty years of momentous 
happening, both ups and downs. There has come over 
our society, our politics, our cultural life a perceptible 
disarray, loss of vision and with it, a sense of purpose. 
Loyalty to. identities that clash with each other and 
thereby undermine the cohesion of the nation as a 
whole. Obviously there is today no code of conduct in 
politics—which thereby provides space for a Seshan 
or a Khaimar—as there is none in social life. What our 
ancients would have called the matsyanaya—a state 
of anarchy in which the big fish eats up the small. 

Is that’ not the law of the market that our 
establishment economists are hailing with religious 
fervour? While modemisation demands liberalisation 
of the economy, should we not guard against the 
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invasion of powerful multinationals that can overpower 
govemments as they have done in many parts of the > 
world? The hazards of such a wide open-door policy 
are yet to be fully realised by the vast masses of our 
public who are proud of the independence of this 


r 


country. And there is no doubt that more perceptive’ 


sections of our political leadership, many within the 
government itself, would have to realise the risk that 
such uninhibited welcome to foreign capital means for 
the sovereignty of this country. In this context, the 
controversy over the telecom policy that has now 
reached its peak within the goverment, is of utmost 


` significance. The reported reluctance of the Prime 


Minister to permit majority stake of foreign companies 
in our communication set-up brings out the dilemma 
that faces the strategy of total open-door for foreign 


~ 


participation in our economy. And it is in this background © 


that one has to understand the significance or our 


‘ corporate sector demanding an even-playing field. 


Equally serious from the point of view of social 
balance is the growing disparity between the affluent 
minority at the top and the vast multitude of the 
country that the new economic policy is inexorably 
accelerating. To this the govemment’s plea that it is 
providing a safety net through a National Renewable 
Fund and a large budgetary provision for the rural 
sector, cut little ice. The total upshot of the present 
strategy would be widening the gulf between the 
minority of the ‘Haves’ and the vast majority of the 
‘Have-nots’. Would this not intensify the prospect of 
social tension in many parts of the country, within 
many segments of our populace? There is little doubt 
that in no distant future such social tension would be 


articulated through the panchayati raj, belying the 


calculations of its authors today that this would only be 
a safety valve and not going to provide the instrument 
for articulating the mounting social tensions. ` 

it is in this intensely complex situation that one has 
to watch the goings-on in the political sphere. The 
break-up of any party by itself need not necessarily be 
a negative development. Sometimes, the dead hand of 
status quo forces the forward-looking to split. The real 
evaluation, whether this split will help social advance 
or retard it, is yet to come. Angry polemics or flaming 
rhetoric of promises no longer helps. Whether a party 
strengthens democracy and the cause of social 
justice—that is the litmus test for these who are 
revolting as also for those who swear by the existing 
formations. The only thing that one can say right now 
is that the vigilant public is watching closely the doings 
of all the actors on the stage—those who are justifying 
their revolt as also of those who are holding fast to_, 
their battered ships. 

A formidable challenge before them all. - 


June 29 N.C. 
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Shift in Power Politics Priorities 


J he Russian Federation, the largest constituent 
R KA of the former Soviet Union, is in deep turmoil. 
The reports on the conditions in Yeltsin’s Russia in 
the Western press are invariably adverse. They 
relate to the unprecedented inflation, growth ‘in 
crime, prostitution and the rise of separatist 
movements. The old bureaucrats remain in power 
everywhere. But they no longer talk Red. They have 
turned White. There is no positive reporting on the 
economy. No observer speaks of a smooth transition 
from a centralised command economy to a market 
economy, of the increase in production and 
productivity, the appearance of new dynamic 
entrepreneurs, and of the successful privatisation of 
the old stagnant collectivised agriculture. Their 
conclusion is that none of these things has 
materialised in Russia. 

The real cause of the present tragic condition of 
Eastern Europe, including Russia, is that while their 
resentment against one-party rule and the failure of 
the Centralised Planned Economy to deliver the 
goods the consumers desired was legitimate, in their 
fury they also destroyed the positive features of the 
Soviet order such as the system of social security 
which it provided for the war veterans, the pensioners, 
the old and the infirm and, above all, the protection 
to children in the matter of education and health. 
Now the social security system lies in ruins. 

There were many dire predictions about famine 
deaths in the former USSR, two years ago, and of 
Russia's terminal illness. And yet Russia has survived 
all these calamities. The Russians are an extremely 
vital people. Their capacity for self-suffering is 
limitless. Their ability to survive calamities of a 
colossal magnitude has been proved again and 
again. What other people would have overcome the 
agony of defeat in the First World War and the 





ordeal of a prolonged civil war? What other people . 


would have put up with the massacre of the 
peasantry, and the continuing terrible purges under 
Stalin’s long rule? What other nation would have 
survived the four-year holocaust of Nazi invasion 
and slaughter in which more than 20 million people 
perished? Only a sturdy people could have done 
that. i believe in the Russian people’s dynamism and 
I am confident that the present crisis would not last 
beyond a decade or two and then Russia would step 
forth as a powerful nation again. 

Although the end of the Cold War and the 
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collapse of the Soviet system created a unipolar 
world, the American foreign policy establishment has 
not achieved “freedom from fear’. A Japanese- 
American celebrated the triumph of liberal democracy 
even by pronouncing “The End of History”. Yet the 
US establishment is haunted by several ghosts, 
some imaginary, some real. One writer predicted the 
beginning of a civilisatiorial conflict in place of the 
war of nations or their coalitions. Some others were 
haunted by the fear of Japan’s growing economic 
power. Yet others are afraid of China becoming a 
mighty power in ihe next few decades. But there is a 
class of American diplomats and foreign policy 
scholars who refuse to shed their fear of the Russian 
successor of the USSR’s military power and inheritor 
of its vast natural resources. i 

The unification of the two Germanys, which was 
the direct result of the disintegration of the Soviet 
system, has aroused in the American ideologists of 
geopolitics the fear of a resurgent Germany’s alliance 
with a Russia which has recouped its economic and 
diplomatic strength. In fact this dread goes back to 
the days of the Hitler-Stalin Pact of August 1939 or 
even the earlier Rapallo Treaty between “the two 
outcaste nations” signed in 1922 and had been lying 
dormant since the outbreak of the titanic Nazi-Soviet 
conflict in June 1941. Dormant indeed this fear was 
for fifty years, but it never disappeared, and has 
begun to surface once again. 

There was a powerful school of “geopolitics” in 
Germany in the interregnum between the First and 
Second World Wars of which K. Haushofer was a 
leading exponent. There is a lot of prejudice against 
the expression and the thinking it represents among 
certain intellectual circles, including Marxist thinkers, 
although there is nothing sinister about the term and 
the USSR itself had been a practitioner of geopolitics 


.in its heyday. Geopolitics, properly understood, is 


equivalent to a realistic world view. It takes into 
account the influence of geography, climate, soil 
conditions, natural resources, strategic situations, 
international politics and so on. Henry Kissinger was 
quite fond of using this expression, sometimes to 
confound his critics and sometimes to hide his real 
motives. Here | wish to have a look at the views of 
Haushofer on German foreign policy. Haushofer and 
people of his way of thinking looked upon the USSR, 
in the early twenties, as being another parish nation 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Countering Communalism 


Suggestions for Action Programme 


IRFAN ENGINEER 


ree together with the i increasing imperialist 
C stranglehold over our economy is the most 
-= important issue confronting our country. It has, 
therefore, been the major concern of the democratic 
forces in the country. The movement against 
communalism is as old as the problem of communalism 
itself. Therefore in our attempt to formulate any anti- 
communal action programme and addressing the agenda 
for rebuilding communities, we must learn from the 
shortcomings of -the anti-ccommunal movements of the 
past. . 
Of course, any movement against communalism has 
to be a movement for more than communalism, that is, 
the struggle against communalism has to be part and 
parce! of a movement for a just and equitable society. It 
is equally true that any movement for a just and 
equitable society will not succeed unless it addresses the 
problem of communalism which has proved to be a 
handy weapon for ruling classes to break such struggles. 
The example of the working class movement in Bombay 
and marginalisation of the once strong influence of the 
Left is too glaring an example to need any elaboration. 
Hence any assumption that class struggle is sufficiant to 
combat the ‘false consciousness’ has been proved 
wrong in-the past. 

Similarly, relying wholly on the Westminster-style 
Parliament. and electoral alliances also have failed to 
contain communalism in the lopa run. One has to utilise 
several dubious methods including caste and communal 
considerations while planning electoral strategies in our 
underdeveloped society where community-wise identities 
play a very important part. 

Since religion has a very important role in the lives of 
the masses; anti-religious militant secularism receives 
little response from them. On the contrary, the entire 
space is left open for the fundamentalist and commurial 
forces to operate upon, gain leverage and use religion 
for political goals of ruling classes by comimunalising it. 
However, the anti-communal programme has to 
‘encourage and even initidte progressive and democratic 
trends within each religion/caste/community. For example, 
the. movement against superstition-and blind faith; the 
movement against unequal treatment of women, 
encourage trends/voices that challenge the fundamentalist 
sections of the religion/caste/communities from intruding 
into/eapturing secular functions; the movement against 
casteism and oppression of the Scheduled Castes; 
encourage reform movements (as for ‘example, amongst 
the Bohra community’ and those addressing gender 
justice). Thus it is an important task of the secularists 
and democrats to liberate religion from the hold of the 
fundamentalists. . 


The elites of every community/caste/religion utilise 
various communal issues and symbols to reinforce and 
aggressively promote these identities, mobilise and rally 
people of their community and then use it for their vested 
interests, namely, seeking concessions and competing 
for share in power. For example, Muslim fundamentalists 
use emotional issues like the Muslim Personal Law, the 
status of Urdu and the minority charter of Aligarh Muslim 
University. Hindu fundamentalists utilise the Ram 
Janmabhoomi issue, ban on cow slaughter, and whipping 
up anii-Pak national chauvinism. Similar activities of 
other caste/community/religion can be given. While these 
identities cannot be wished away overnight, in order to 
rebuild communities, the secular and democratic 
movement has to aim at marginalising and defeating 
fundamentalism and the pro-status-quo as well as pro- 
ruling class elite leadership within each identities. This 
can be done only by addressing genuine democratic 
issues of the suppressed/subordinate identities and just 
aspiration of the masses on the one hand, and 
encouraging broader non-cornmunal identities like class 
by bringing on the agenda broader issues that unite the 
exploited of various communities on the other. Thus, the 
democratic and secular movement must address issues 
like discrimination against minorities, suppression of 
language and culture of subaltern identities (like tribals). 
At the same time, progressive values and aspects of all 
communities/castes/religions should be promoted and 
propagated. 


+ 


FUNDAMENTALISTS and communalists of all varieties 
essentially try to negate diversity and pluralism within 
their constituency. The majority Hindu communalists 
extensively propagate a myth that the minorities do not 
join the mainstream. While what constitutes the 
mainstream is itself a matter of debate, in the name of 
mainstream the communalists want to suppress the 
culture of the oppressed and indeed suppress the’ voice 
of protest itself and impose their will over all: others. That 
is why a democratic form of government ages nor suit 
the communalists.. 

A movement for secular polity will: a incomplete 
unless it.is also a movement for pluralism that is the right 
of every community to promote its own values, culture 
and language and every region to have its own 
developmental strategies. People’ should have a right to 
determine their own destiny and have control over their 
own lives. However, this does not mean any support to 
regional chauvinism as we have witnessed in Maharashtra 
and in Karnataka over the, Cauvery. water dispute. 
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Chauvinism of all varieties is against the concept of 
pluralism. Promoting pluralism goes a long way in 
denying space for communalists to operate and 
manoeuvre. — 

i Communalists have already been successful in 
propagating .a lot of misconceptions about other 
communities and build hatred against them. A common 
man has stereotyped notions -of various communities. 
For example, the notion of a Muslim is that of a fanatic 
and- violent person and a fast breeding community. A 
Sikh in common perception is a happy-go-lucky, dumb 
person. Similar examples of stereotypes and prejudices 
about various castes, communities and even tribals can 
be cited. Needless to clarify that these are past 
perceptions carried over to the present. No community 
can be homogeneous. Activists working for secularism 
have, therefore, a gigantic task clearing all historical 
misconceptions, prejudices and stereotypes. This can be 

, done by bringing out literature to clear such 

| misconceptions. However, literature alone would not be 
sufficient due to the problem of illiteracy. Other mediums 
like audio-visuals, exhibitions, street plays, songs and 
video cassettes must be utilised. It is important that 
people develop critical thinking in the process of learning 
and education conducted by secular activists. The RSS 
spreads these myths and prejudices through thousands 
of shakhas and a chain of schools daily. Therefore, the 
task of secular activists is also gigantic. Popular mediums 
and cultural forms can prove useful, as for example, the 
Bhakti and Sufi traditions. 

Removing misconceptions may not be sufficient. The 


secular movement has to actively promote understanding. 


between communities. This can be achieved by attending 
each other's festivals, knowing each other's mythologies 
and culture and, if possible, even adopting from each 
other’s traditions. This has in fact been happening in our 
history. Communalists want- to put a full stop to this 
process so that the communities can be seperated into 
watertight compartments, myths about each other spread 
~ and they could be made to hate each other. Secularists 


active. in the neighbourhood can jointly organise festivals . 


so that people of all communities participate, as for 
example, Idd-Dasserah Milan, Christmas and so on, 
wherein there can be cultural performances by all 


communities and the importance of the particular occasion . 


can be explained. 

Analysis of various riots have shown that small towns 
with substantial Muslim population often prove to be 
communally sensitive, as often there is competition 
between the entrepreneurs of both the communities. For 
example, the brass industry in Moradabad. Hindus and 
Muslims both are in this industry and there is fierce 
competition, to control the trade and the government 
benefits using unfair means. This competition easily 
takes a communal form as it is easy to rally fellow 


religionists in the name of religion. In order to prevent 


such trade conflicts taking a communal turn, the secular 
and democratic forces should tirelessly propagate and 
expose the vested interests of the elites of both the 
communities and build public opinion against the 
exploitation of the common people regardless of their 
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religion and community. Their alliance with politicians to 

corner all the municipal and other facilities should be 
made public. Solidarity amongst the people forces the 

elite to join hands irrespective of their religion. Of course, 

the anti-communal propaganda has to be conducted 

ceaselessly side by side. 

In cities, especially in slums, there are often conflicts 
and clashes over various issues. Some of these clashes 
involve genuine problems of the people like fights at the 
water posts, loudspeakers, public toilets, encroachment 
over public places, etc. Other kinds of clashes do not 
involve people though they do affect people and often 
take a communal turn, namely, clashes and conflict of 
interests between the gangsters and anti-social elements. 
These conflicts also have to be handled properly and 
carefully as they have the potential to. worsen inter- 
communal relations and affect communal harmony. They 
may not immediately break into communal riots but 
prejudices built up over a period of time prove to be 
communal riots. Such perjudices quickly turn into mutual 
suspicion and attacks on each other. Activists working 
for secularism in a locality have to tackle these problems 
and see that they do not develop into communal 
prejudices. First and foremost, people across communal 
lines have to be united to fight for better facilities like 
more water posts, public toilets, better ration shops, etc. 
Even though these problems are not likely to be solved 
immediately, they do unite the people cutting across 
community lines, Nevertheless, conflicts over these 
issues should be resolved by a committee or group of 


` elders/leaders enjoying the confidence of the people 


from all communities. Ideally, this committee ‘should 


‘actively work all the year round. 


Similarly, the people of the locality or nélghbourhged 
should be organised to fight against the anti-social 
elements in the locality and liquor and gambling dens. It 
should be remembered that it is these anti-social 
elements who carry out the games, of communalists by 
looting, arsoning and attacking. These committees should 
also be active whenever politicians/elected representatives 
try.to divide the people for creating their vote-banks by 
discriminating on grounds of religion/community while 


` bringing municipal facilities/other benefits. People should 


also be always aware and take interest in the duy-to-day 
functioning of the leaders/elders lest they fall into the 


. hands of politicians and play the same game. A strong 


area committee can—by addressing the problems of the 
impact of day-to-day terrorism in the lives of the people 
as ‘the nexus of police-gangster-politicians—go a long 
way in developing the right kind of atmosphere wherein 
people relatively feel free and are non-receptive to the 
communal propaganda. Such committees functioning in 


- different localities-could come together on a platform and 


share ‘their experiences and evolve their functioning. 
They could creaté literature, and other such mediums to 
counter communalism. Anti-communal shibirs and 
workshops could also be organised. 

Youth have an important role in the anti-communal 
movement. Indeed it is the youth who first get attracted 
and fall prey to the designs of the communal 
organisations. This is so as large numbers of them are 
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Today, the present government completes three years in 
office. During this period the socio-economic scenario of 
Haryana has undergone a radical change. We have 
achieved a robust and resilient agricultural economy and are 
now vigorously pursuing the path of development in industrial 
sector. With our commitment to "Development with Peaca" 
we are marching ahead with galloping speed on the path of 
progress in all sectors of human endeavour. 

Following highlights speak volume of the achievements 
made during the last three years : 


AGRICULTURE 

e Foodgrains production rose‘from 95.59 lakh tonnes in 
1990-91 to 106 lakh tonnes in-1993-94, 

e Production of 8.40 lakh tonnes of oilseeds and 14.06 lakh 
bales of cotton touched new heights. 

e Farmers earned the benefit of As. 2,238 crores by way ot 
increased production and enhanced prices. 

» Highest price of As. 60 per quintal for sugarcane given to 
the sugarcane growers during 1993-94. Price of 
Sugarcane for the year 1994-95 declared as Rs. 65 per 

uintal in advance, i ; 

e Subsidy of Rs. 84.38 crores on agricultural inputs given to 
the farmers. 

e Production of fruits and vegetables went up by 
33 per cent. i i 


« POWER i 
A Memorandum of Understanding signed with a company 
of Israel for the execution of Yamunanagar Thermal 
Power Project. 

e 58.6 per cent of the total power given to the rural sector. 

» A record number of 42,000 tubewell connections released. 

e Installed generating capacity increased from 2,229.5 MW 
to 2377.10 MW. 

e Overall power availability went up by 25 percent. 


COOPERATION 

s Haryana is the first state in the country which has brought 
100 per cent families belonging to scheduled castes and 
backward classeg in the cooperative fold. A 

e Interest of cooperative loans of Rs. 52 crores waived. 


INDUSTRIES 

«As many as 172 large and medium units and 20,870 
small scale units with an invesiment of Rs. 992 crores set 
up. These units provided employment to over 1.45 lakh 
persons, 

e Work on the setting up of Electronic Hardware Technology 
Park and Software Technology Park at Gurgaon and Export 
Promotion Industrial Park at Kundli made substantial 
headway. 

a Project to set up an Industrial Model Township at Gurgaon 
is in the pipeline. 3 

+ Sites for setting up of two growth centres selected. 
Scheme for setting up of Udyog Kunj in each district 
made substantial headway. 

1 Exports from tha State rose from Rs. 438 crores to 
Rs. 1500 crores. 











On this occasion, I extend my greetings 
to the people and reaffirm my 
commitment to take the State to stilt 
greater heights of prosperity and 
progress. Let us join hands to 
contribute our mite to turn Haryana 
into the proverbial heaven on earth. 


— Bhajan Lal 
Chief Minister, Haryana 
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Committed to achieve total literacy by the 
end of 8th Five Year Plon. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 

e Pension scheme implemented under which 
about 7 lakh senior citizens benefited. 

® A scheme initiated to liberate scavengers from the 
practice of carrying nightsoil on head. 


EMPLOYMENT 

e Under ‘One family One Job’ scheme 65,062 persons 
provided wage employment, 93,461 persons assisted for 
self-employment and 8707 persons given training for 
emptoymentself - employment. 

a Rs. 7.43 crores disbursed as unemployment allowance. 


DEVELOPMENT & PANCHAYATS 

e Democratic Insttutions strengthened. 

e Haryana Panchayati Raj Act, 1994 passed. 

s Finance Commission conslituted to review the financial 
position of municipalities, gram panchayats, panchayat 
samitis and zila parishads. 

¢ State Election Commission * is being constituted to 
conduct elections to these bodies. 

è Haryana Municipal (Amendment) Act, 1994 enacted and 
+ Municipal Co at Faridabad set up. 

e Over 1.80 lakh individual latrines constructed in rural 
areas, 


IRRIGATION 

a About 680 kilometre length of canals and 3.730 kilometre 
long watercourses lined involvirig an expenditure of 
As. 198 crores. 

e Desilling of canals underlaken in a big way and steps 
taken to ensure equitable distribution of available water 
upto the tail-end. 

e Dispute of sharing of the Yamuna waters between the 
basin states, which had been hanging fire for the last 20 
ears, solved amicably, 

+ The new Yamuna Waters Accord has paved the way for 
the construction of Hathnikund barrage. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

s Clean drinking water supply facilities extended to all the 
villages in the State. 

è Piped water supply extended to about 2800 religious 
places. t 


WOMEN AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


* ARs, 71.51 crore Women's Empowerment and 
Integrated Development Project being launched. 


e Integrated benefit under ICDS. to 8.82 lakh women 
and children. 


TECHNICAL, EDUCATION 

e Three new co-educational polytechnics set up in Uttawar 
{Gurgaon}, Namaul and Hisar. 

s Free technical education being imparted to girls from 
the year 1992-93. 
TOURISM 

s A record number of 172 lakh tourists including 5.15 lakh 
foreigners visited tourist complexes of tha State? 


HOUSING 

s 9428 houses constructed, out of which 5143 houses are 
meant for economically weaker sections and low income 
groups. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

» Under the Employment Assurance scheme Rs. 10 crores 
spent providing employment to 15,000 persons. 

» Under the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana Rs. 67 crores spent and 
103.60 lakh mandays created. 

e Rs 13230 crores spent under special Rural Development 
Programme benefiting 1,35,000 poor beneficiaries 
EDUCATION 

» Haryana is all set to achieve universalisation of primary 
education before the advent of 21st century. 


. t E are “ae pm * Free education provided to girls upto graduation level. 
Dévelopinent. on’ Fast Track 


«Compulsory moral education introduced in all schools, 
«Computer education introduced in 57 govemment schools. 
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7 Gandhian Teaching: . 
Relevance for SCs and STs 


ahatma Gandhi's contribution’ to the freedom 

struggle and service to the cause of removal of 

-untouchability as well as upliftment of thé 
untouchables have become proverbial. A majority of 
scholastic discussions with respect to SC and ST 
masses, however, 
defects and drawbacks in the Gandhian approach to the 
untouchables are carefully and cautiously overlooked or 
avoided: A critical- appreciation of the totality of the 
contribution with all. its pros and cons is not attempted. 
There lies the seed and danger of deification. His total 
personality is not presented to the public. Nothing except 


. encomiums about Gandhiji is tolerated whereas a 


balanced approach calls for weighing both the plus and 
the minus, the weak and the strong points, in the 
character and actions of the great man. Some of the 
actions and utterances of Gandhiji are commonly not 
known. Those teachings and/or thoughts of the Mahatma 
do not conform to his popular image. Historical facts, 
incompatible with the image built by hype, are shut out of 
public view. Eise, there cannot be any doubt, some of 
the sayings and utterences of Gandhiji, if presented, will 
create disbelief, if not consternation, in the common man 
because of their strong bias for maintaining the Indian 
caste pyramid characterised by graded inequality intact, 
unscathed. 

It is true that:the Mahatma. had launched the temple 


n entry agitation for the untouchables and he had achieved 


a 


some success, notwithstanding determined opposition 
from the orthodox Hindus. The entry of temples may end 
a treatment’ of inequality between touchables and 
untouchables. But, religion has not elevated the avarna. 
Rather religion is the cause of his fetters and degradation. 
What was and/or is needed is to de-religionise the 
Hindus in general, and the SCs in particular. With the 
religious texts and institutes intact and exerting powerful 
and emasculating ‘influence, they are consigned to a 
place of pathetic thraldom. And, in any case, the whole 


suffer from one serious flaw: the , 


structure of religious institutions is calculated to sustain a i 


section—the priestly caste—in a state of supremacy and- 


superiority by'economic exploitation of. others, particularly, 
the low and the untouchables. Indian society, therefore, 
needs to be freed from religion that promotes orthodoxy, 
superstition, and exploitation’ for economic gains. : 
Gandhij’'s work, Varna Vyavastha, originally in Gujarati 
was published in the early 1920s. It is one .of the most 
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modern books that lends powerful support to the caste 

ahd varna in the Hindu religion and society. Some idea 

of his thoughts would be worth recalling in Gandhiji's own 
words and language only. 

The Sudra who serves (the higher castes) as a matter of 

religious duty, and who will never own any property, who 

indeed has never even the ambition to own anything, is 

‘ deserving of thousand obeisance.... The very God will 
shower flowers on them.’ f 
This strangely sounds like Manu, the ancient lawgiver 

of India. The laws of Manu lay down: 

' The servant's duty and supreme’ good is nothing but 
obedience to famous priestly housholders who know the 
Veda. [Chapter 9.334] 

If he is unpolluted, obedient to his superiors, gentle in his 

speech, without a sense of “I”, and always dependent on 

the priests and the other (twice born classes) he attains a 

superior birth {in next fife) [Chapter 9.335? 

The Lord assigned only one activity to a servant: serving 

these (other) classes without resentment. [Chapter 1.91] 

He (King) should make servant do the work of a slave, 

whether he is bought or not bought, for the Self-existent 

one created him to be the slave of ine priest. [Chapter 

8.413] ” 

Even if he is set free by his master, a servanti is hot set free 

from:slavery; for since that is innato in him, who can take it 

from him? [Chapter 8.414] 

A priest may with confidence take away any possession 

from a servant; for since nothing at all can belong to him as 

his own, his property can be taken away by his master. 

[Chapter 8.417) 

The verses of the “most E lawgiver needs 
no elaboration as to their inhuman content and anti- 
social approach. Indeed this is the savage face of the 
ancient ‘sage who held such views for safeguarding the 
economic interests of a few. These are anything but 
holy. Ambedkar has often viewed that in any conflict 
betwen economic interest and moral conviction, it is the 
economic interest that gets the upper hand. It is true not 
only with an individual but with the community as a 
whole. However, there must be other such sages of the 
golden era of Hindu glory and pride who had parrotted 
alike. Though nobody considers the ancient -sage as‘ the 


- friend of the Sudras, Gandhiji is held so by mions at 


home and abroad. 

What Manu has put in different slokas, Gandhiji did it 
in one simple and lucid sentence. See the language ‘and 
the temptation, like the proverbial dangling carrot, held 


- out to the setvile classes, The Sudra will receive flowers 


from heaven for his. dedicated services, characterised by 
total self-denial and self- surrender. to the higher castes. 
A golden language indeed:to keep ‘a whole. race- into 
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deep sedation, nay, coma from aspiring any better social 
status and economic life than what they live. 

There is no reason why the clever beneficiaries of the 
free services (beggar) of the Sudra should not parade 
this and similar statements emanating from the Mahatma 
as the best and shining examples of his humane feelings 
and love for the downtrodden. The ignorant Sudra race 
cannot see through the dark motive, intention as also 
objective of such statements. That is why education has 
been denied to them by the shastras and smitis. 
Education enfranchises a man from mental obscurantism 
and breaks down the shackles of fatalism. Once freed 
from the fear of fatalism, his faculty of mind starts 
functioning and he is elevated. The apologists of the 
ancient Hindu’ world might argue that such laws were 
never put into practice. 
disdain it merits because an economic interest can 
hardly be given a go-by. An illegal action of this nature is 
sanctified by religious leaders and their shastras who 
could have prevented the. greedy priest from taking 
properties away from the possession of a Sudra, though 
in modern days even a sub-inspector of police will tell 
you under which section of the Indian Penal Code (IPC) 
such offenders are to be booked for prosecution. 


¢ 


ONE of the oft quoted arguments of many a great 
scholar and intellectual has been that India and Hindus 
have survived so long due to the inherent strength of 
their caste system. Even Gandhiji says: 

| believe that if Hindu society has been able to stand. it is 

because it is founded on the caste system.‘ 

There has never been a dearth of worshippers of the 
caste system among Indians but, surprisingly, some 
foreigners also joined the blind advocates claiming virtue 
in the evil, Sir George Birdwood, to cite one important 
among them, has been quoted by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru in his celebrated Discovery of India, as hereunder: 

So long as the Hindus hold to the caste system, India will 

be India; but from the day they break from it, there will be 

no more india. That glorious peninsula will be degraded to 
the position of a bitter “East End" of the Anglo-Saxon 

Empire.§ 

These words should sound like music to the ears of 
those who have gained by this pernicious system. The 
foreign worshippers of caste must have done the high 
castes a great service by such mellifluous writings. The 
beneficiaries gleefully exhibit these and similar instances 
as profound scholarship of foreigners in Indology. 


Why would India not remain India if the caste system l 
breaks up? Pandit Nehru apprehends and feels like Sir 


George Birdwood, when he says: 
The breaking up of a huge and long standing organisation 
may well lead to a complete disruption of social life, 
resulting in absence of cohesion, mass suffering and the 
development on a vast scale of abnormalities in individual 
behaviour, unless some other social structure, more suited! 
to the times and to the genius of the people, takes it place.® 
Some of the variety of benefits the caste system 


It should be treated with the: 


offers to the Hindus may be cited in the words of the 
Mahatma. According to Gandhiji: 

The seeds of swaraj are to be found in the caste system. 

Different castes are like different sections of military 

divisions. Each division is Working for the good of the 

whole...” 

To raise the question as to why India and Indians had 
the misfortune of being subjugated again and again for 
centuries and their liberty and freedom outraged and 
eclipsed by the invading foreign powers, though caste 
survives with all its sharp edges till date, may be 
considered an audacity and impropriety of the deepest 
dye. 

A community which can create caste system must be said 

to possess unique power of organisation.® 

Caste hag made means for spreading primary eucation. 

Every caste take the responsibilty for the education of the 

children of the caste.® 

The less said the better. Indians are thick-skinned. 
They are gifted with a very poor level of sensitivity and 
are well protected against ridicule as well as 
embarrassment. India is the educational destitute of the 
world, being the home for almost 50 per cent of illiterate 
people of the world. We have no feeling of shame nor a 
transparent seriousness in soul-searching. Caste has 
ensured since time immemorial that education remains 
confined to the upper strata of the Hindus due only to 
mindless application of malicious doctrines of the sages 
and seers propagated through the shastras. 

The celebrated social reformer and educationist of 
Bengal, Pandit Iswar Chandra Sarma, alias Vidyasagar 
in a letter to Sir James Peter Grant, Lieutanant- Governor 
of Bengal, in 1859 wrote: 

An impression appears to have gained ground, both here 

and in England, that enough has been done for the 

education of the higher class and that attention should now -~ 
be directed towards the education of the masses... An 
enquiry into the matter will, however, show a very different 
state of things. As the best, if not the only practicable 
means of promoting education in Bengal, the Government 
should, in my humble opinion, confine itself to the education 

of the higher classes,’° 

No wonder why India is the shame of the world of 
educationists. The higher classes are the higher castes 
of India and they are free from the blot of illiteracy. The 
lower strata of the Hindus, on the other hand, furnish the 
overwhelming majority of the world’s 50 per cent 
illiterates. Caste has promoted as well as contributed to 
illiteracy contrary to the Gandhian claim, Light is’ to 
darkness what education is to caste and obscurantism. 

| believe interdining and intermarriages are not necessary 

for promoting national unity. That dining together creates 

friendship is contrary to experience. If this was true there 
would -have been no war in Europe... Taking food is as dirty 

an act as answering the call of nature." 

In India children of brothers do not intermarry. Do they 
` cease to love because they do not intermarry?"* 

Citing instances of wars in Europe to‘buttress this 
point is pointless. Did not the Pandavas and Kauravas 
fight fratricidal battles, characterised by death, destruction, 
misery and bloodshed on an unprecedented scale? Love 
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notwithsanding between the children of brothers, they 
fought bloody wars like bitterest enemies hardly known 
‘to Indians. Wars are fought on some basic principle dear 
and sacred to the state or humanity. Wars notwithstanding, 
Europeans have continued interdining and intermarriage. 
Despite no war among the castes in India, the Hindus 
avoid both, leaving sharp and unbridgeable divide 
between different castes which holds the most serious 
threat to the national integration. The analogy is irrelevant. 
That eating one’s own food is as dirty an act .as 
defecating will dawn as a piece of wisdom of uncommon 
dimension to any person. We have a poar sense. of 
humour. 

The caste system is a natural order of society. In India it as 

been given a religious coating. Other. countries not having 

understood the utility of caste system it existed only in a 

loose condition and consequently those countries have not 

derived from the caste. system the same degree of 
advantage which India has derived.'? 

Notwithstanding the unqualified and blind advocacy 
for caste by the Mahatma, we must say that it continues 
to be the most atrocious social system that is eating into 
the vitals of the Indian people. If creating thousands of 
divisions and subdivisions among man and man is 
indicative of any advantage to the nation, most certainly 
india has no peers. But have we become strong and 
vibrant? Caste is responsible for the burden of a 
parasitical class at the top of the pyramid. They have 


encouraged pauperism as a virtue through philosophy ' 


and castigated menial labour, thereby sealing the fate of 
India and consigning her to the abyss of eternal poverty. 
Such a state promotes hatred for labour. Indians are not 
known to acknowledge the virtue and dignity of labour: it 
is the low castes’ burden. 


+ 


THE view cited from the Gandhian principle and teaching 
runs counter to that of Swami Vivekananda who on 
August 20, 1893 wrote to his disciple, Alasinga, in 
Madras from America thus: 
No religion on earth preaches the dignity of humanity in 
such lofty strain as Hinduism, and no religion on earth 
treads upon the necks of the poor and the low in such a 
fashion as Hinduism." ' 
The caste system of their religion has the most 
tyrannical powers to trample the poor and low of the 
- Hindus. They claim \to be tolerant. They are tolerant 
indeed if, their rivals are powerful. They are most 
oppressive, vulgar and heartless against their weak 
rivals. All over the country, tyranny and intolerance for 
low caste neighbours is demonstrated almost every day 
by the highhanded behaviour of the Hindus. Had the low 
castes been powerful, the caste Hindus would doubtless 
be exemplary in their tolerance, friendliness and generosity 
towards them. Their claim of tolerance and philosophical 
pretention for basudhaiva kutumbakam is practised more 
in the breach than in observance. Every ex-untouchable 
will vouch. for this. Each has personally witnessed and 
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experienced often much vaulted high-caste tolerance. 
The Hindu considers others kutumb (dear relative), if 
they were of his own caste. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more ridiculous for the low and the untouchables to 
expect treatment characterised by courtesy and dignity 
from the high born. Their motto is maltreatment and utter 
contempt of the low castes to perpetuate the latter's 
status as well as their own. 

Raja Rammohan Roy was not far from Vivekananda. 
In a letter to John Digby on January 18, 1828 he wrote: 

| regret to say that the present system of religion adhered to 

by the Hindus is not well calculated to promote their political 

interest. The distinction of castes introducing innumerable 

divisions and subdivisions among them has entirely deprived 
them of patriotic feeling, and the multitude of religious rites 
and ceremonies and the laws of purification have totally 
disqualified them from undertaking any difficult enterprise." 

[Italics mine-—A.K.B.] 

There were scholars who have realised and assessed 
the actual impact of the caste on Indian life and morals. 
M.A. Sherring says: 

Caste is sworn enemy to human happiness. Caste is 

intensely selfish. Social blood has been poisoned and 

social life has been strangled by the deadly sting and foul 
embraces of this serpent (caste). 

Sir Risley, on the other hand, says: 

The motive principle of Indian caste is to be sought in the 

antipathy of the higher race for the lower, of the fair skinned 

Aryan for the black-skinned Dravidian. 

But Gandhiji says: 

..| am opposed to all those who are out to destroy the 

caste system. ` 

This is the height of devotion for caste that anybody 
who may or might oppose this Hindu system, will be 
opposed by none else than Gandhiji himself. It is the 
beneficiaries’ right to oppose, if necessary as fanatically 
as practicable, any move to weaken or destroy the caste 
system. Similarly, it is equally in the interest of those who 
suffered or continue to suffer untold miseries for 
disabilities imposed by caste to finish off caste. If they 
are too meek and weak to blast and ultimately finish it off 
they should do all they can to weaken and subvert it. 


+ 


. 


GANDHIJI led the temple entry movement for the 
untouchables. That was after the Poona Pact was 
signed. But his views on temple entry for the untouchables 
conform to the above quoted thoughts on caste. 

_ How is it possible that the Antyajas (untouchables) should 
have the right to enter all the existing temples? As long as 
the law of caste and ashram has chief place in Hindu 
‘religion, to say that every Hindu can enter every temple is a 
thing that is not possible today. 

We only know that Gandhiji was an uncompromising 
votary of temple entry for the untouchables. it will appear 


as a news to many that he was a determined opponent 


of the Antyajas’ right of entry into temples as the same is 
not authorised by law of caste and ashram. Hindu 


(Continued on page 26) 
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' - Yemens: Unlike Twins 
DILIP HIRO 


hen Marxist South Yemen merged with the 
conservative North Yemen in May 1990, it did ` 


so despite strong feelings among southern 
leaders: that,the move was more an annexation by 
the north than a union between two equals. Even 
multi-party elections held three years later. failed to 


dissipate such. feelings. Last February, optimism ' 


raised by the signing of-the Document of Bond and 


Agreement by the northerner President’ Ali: Abdullah | 
Saleh and his southerner Vice President Ali Salem 
al-Baidh in Amman, Jordan, also quickly evaporated. ' 


Now fighting has broken out once more between 
the North and South, which had border wars in 
1972 and 1979 and had been at, odds, even. after 


their 1990 union. Some say the ongoing violence is 


nothing but the clash of.the egos of Saleh and al- 
Baidh.- According -to political .analysts’ the -1990 
"merger was not an amalgamiation of two -sovereign 


states, as in the case of the’ ‘two Germanys. It Was” 


more a’ ‘boriding of two’ sovereign governments, 
each ohe with its own military, forces, police, 
currencies, television and radio stations and airlines. 


Ironically, as a gesture to unification, southern: 


units were posted away from their old -home bases. 
That policy is now at:the root of recent fighting, with 
contingents. from the southern army garrisoned. in 


the north attacking their’ counterparts from , the ` 


northern army, and vice, versa. 


Another factor inhibiting unification ‘is is the different ‘ 
histories, of the two Yemens. South.Yemen.came , 


under the domination ‘of the British. In contrast, 


-North Yemen, -under, Turkish, authority. until World 
was, never, under . the. influence of an- 


War |, 


frontal attack on tribalism, raised literacy dramatically, 
and emancipated women. The administration it had 


‘inherited from the British was farily modern, which 


was not the case in North Yemen. And ‘in: the 


` Marxist state of South Yemen, the government 


intruded into almost every walk of life and economy, 
giving impetus to change and modernisation in a 


_ feudal social ordér: By contrast, North Yemeni 


European power. As a.result,. the traditional, tribal - 


way of life persisted in North Yemen—first under ` 


the governance of a monarch, who was also an 


imam, a religious leader; then, after the coup, under’ 


a republican system. This manifests itself. in a, small 
coterie of tribal chiefs wielding dispropoitionate 
social, political a and ‘economic influence. 

The onset ‘of modernisation arid democratisation 
after the end of the'civil waf in 1970 in the north has 
had rnixed results: “We have this oveflapping of the 
old and the new,” said Abdul Aziz el Saqaa of the 
Yemen Times. “The fact is that the tribal system 
has a lot of influence over the democratic structure 
of the governmént today,” he ‘said.’ “It does not 
allow the démocratic system to evolve properly:” 


In the South, due largely to the rise of Aden as a - 


free port-under the British, the winds of change had 


some impact. Then, following ‘the indeperidence of’ 


South Yemen in 1967, the Leftist regime mounted-a 
i: 
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citizens, encountered minimum intrusion from the 
state, whether royal of republican. Leaving aside 
airpower, the tribal forces in the noe are, atget 


` and better equipped than the military.. 


Given these historical. and -socio- political 
divergences, unification has proved arduous. Political 
experts even say bringing North Yemen and South 
Yemen together with a view to making them work in 
tandem has heightened the differences. 

Unlike in Germany,.where -West Germany took 
over East Germany.which had collapsed, politically 
and- economically, neither side.in Yemen is: along 
enough to take over the;other. ; 

.The North is too. large in population, swith: a 
comparatively stronger economy,- to -be dominated 
by the South. :And; the, South, though smaller in 
population, is not so. weak as to be. swallowed up by. 
the North. . 

The leaders of the North “and the ‘South Yemen 
have been aware of these difficulties and thus 
planned a graduated unification process. They aiso 
hoped that holding multi-party elections would help 
generate a common political culture, thus dissipating 


‘the’ ‘problems. But, the polls held last’ year only 


confirmed the old divisions. The southern-based 
Yemeni Socialist Party did well in. the old South 


-Yemen, and the northern-baged General People’s 


Congress and the smaller Islamic islah Party SWAP 
the board in-the.old-North Yemen: 

The ihree-party coalition government that has 
emerged since then has proved too mixed to be 


» effective. Meanwhile,.the: YSP. supporters, began to 


come under attack from unknown gunmen, leading. 


al-Baidh to boycott his, Vice Presidential duties ‘in 


Sanaa and, last October, his own_official swearing-in.. < 
Recently, the. YSP declared that its aim was. to. 


bring about.a federation of the North and the South: 


But whether this .is to-be the final objective or a: 


_ transition-phase towards proper unification is unclear. 


© Saleh: “Unity or Death.” That is, if the South tried to. 


What is. clear is the warning: given by: President 


' reestablish its separate identity, then Saleh would 


use force to stop it, a 
: i _. (Courtesy: Inter Press Service) 
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L’Affaire Taslima Nasreen 
_|.K. SHUKLA ` 


il the admission on the part of The Statesman 
that its interviewer misrepresented Taslima 
Nasreen on the issue of amendments in the 
Sharia mollify the induced frenzy that shows a frenetic 
finge in Bangladesh in a very ugly light? The answer is 
an emphatic ‘no’. Years before when they could not find 
a single. statement in her books (Nashta meyer Nashta 
Gadya, Nirbachita Column, and Lajja) which either they 
could prove false or derogatory, they still screamed for 
her head. The pertinent question is not what she said or 
did not say. The pertinent question is who these barbaric 
elements are and why they have grown strident over 
time. The pressing question is whose game they are 
playing and what gameplan they have had’ The cognate 
question is how far is the state complicit or collusive in 
this murky affair and to what end. Unless these 
questions are looked into it would be fruitless to pursue 
with any logic or lucidity the theo-fascist menace in 
Bangladesh which, were it to succeed, would send the 
whole subcontinent in an unprecedented turmoil. 
Remembering Afghanistan in this context would be 
salutary. It was delivered to chaos and barbarism in the 
name of some non-descript God whose passion for 
blood and backwardness seems unquenchable. It is in 
the service of such a God once again that His agents 
have whipped themselves into a fervour and flurry which 
threatens the state and societal structures in Bangladesh 


with demolition and extinction. Women teachers in` 


Afghanistan were beheaded for spreading literacy. Now 
drug czars and warlord smugglers there are ruling the 
roost. It is to such a denouement that the theo-fascists of 
Bangladesh are dragooning the country. The ramifications 
this time around will not remain confined to the borders 
of Bangladesh alone. And, the perpetrators of this 
perfidy know it only too well. Instead of that knowledge 
being a deterrent, it is a spur to action in their twisted 
blueprint. 

Pakistan paid no reparations to Dhaka for the 
massive ruin it inflicted on the nascent nation in terms of 
human and material damage. Bangladesh did not try the 
traitors and collaborators who volunteered as Pak agents 
of tyranny and torture. Taslima Nasreen has been 
among those demanding the purge of the nation through 
the long postponed trial of such quislings. The affinity 
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between the razakars of yore and the theo-fascists of 
today is deep to the point of kinship in an endogamous 


_ clan. This kinship is manifest at various levels of society, 


politics included. Since their heads have not rolled, as 
was due, they have had access of boldness and 
stridency to demand that the patriots’ and nationalists’ 
heads roll. Among such nationalists (committed to 
Bengali nationalism) and patriots, Taslima Nasreen is 
eminent for being vocal, and a vulnerable target for 
being a woman. She, among millions like her, feels 
aggrieved that this national cancer—the razakar 
collaborators and assassins-arsonists-rapists-thugs—was 
not excised from the body politic of Bangladesh. Her 
persistence with this demand on behalf of the national 
conscience sealed her fate. 

That, a la Afghanistan, over a hundred schools in 
Bangladesh have been set ablaze by the Islamic 
fundamentalists is fairly tell-tale. Literacy means freedom 
from superstition and an awareness of civic rights, a 
small step towards individual self-determination. That is, 
freedom from the clutches of obscurantists and theo- 
tyrants. The erosion of this grassroots base, and the 
emancipation from ignorance and servility of this 
constituency nationwide, pose a serious threat to the 
traditional hegemony of theo-czars over the benighted 
masses steeped in subhuman helplessness and 
submerged in hellish squalor. Nasreen has caused a 
dent in the shroud of oppressive slavery by voicing the 
concerns of this suppressed humanity, and by giving it a 
sense of dignity and empowerment. This was a challenge 
the theo-warlords couldn’t take lying down. Therefore, all 
those who are helping the poor out of their misery, that 
is, the voluntary associations and NGOs, have incurred 
the wrath of the theo-fascists. They declared jihad 
against 800 such organisations. 

In the Islamic contra-logic these organisations are 
subversive, funded as they are by foreign agencies. This 
neatly deflects questions about who is funding the theo- 
fascists and whose fifth column they are. That Dhaka 
also receives foreign aid must make it subversive too. 
The unsaid sting is: they should be given all the foreign 
money to sustain and expand their agenda of keeping 
the people in ignorance and poverty. If they could lay 
hands on all this money they would open more maktabs 
and madrasas and thus repudiate the dreams of Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan and Allama Iqbal geared to the 
enlightenment and progress of Muslims. When the world 
is concerned about the ecological imbalance and looking 
into ways to stop deforestation and soil erosion in order 
that future generations are not left without resources of 
sustenance, the Islamic contras of Bangladesh felled 
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50,000 trees. This satanic destruction gives an insight 
into their designs (anything helping the people must be 
diabolically inspired!) and criminal sweep. How did they 
arrogate immunity? 

i + 


THIS theo-vandalism has already gone too-far. Fatwas 


by maulvis have ruined hundreds of families either by . 


incited husbands divorcing their wives or ostracism 
decreed for the recalcitrant ones. That the state has 
watched all this calmly ‘can be indicative of its collusion 
or impotence, This tacit sanction for extra-legal and 
immoral series of violations of human and civic rights is a 
big factor of encouragement and endorsement for the 
heinous activities of the Islamic fundamentalists. {t would 
be well-nigh impossible to separate them from common 
criminals except of course with the help of casuistry. To 
allow indulgence for such casuistry in their favour in the 
name of civic freedoms which they don’t give a damn for 
is to add fuel to the fire they have set. 

That women cannot be allowed to drive cars or ride 
cycles, or work freely with men, is the diktat of the 
Bangladesh mullahs. But why would women seek their 
permission? If they don’t, goes the fundamentalist 
argument; they are not Muslim. Why would women 
agree that they be certified as Muslim by Neanderthals? 
And, if they disavow Islam of this variety, as Taslima 
Nasreen did ‘long ago, are they buying themselves 
freedom? No. They are invitng revenge, as Nasreen’s 


case so aptly illustrates. If, to escape this tyranny of . 


sexism and arbitrary fiats, they embrace Christianity, or 
freedom from religion of any kind altogether, will that 
bring them peace and dignity? No, as long as the 
mullahs, have their writ running in Bangladesh, no. So, 
what options are left for a life free from interference by 
mullahs and impositions by maulvis? ‘None, as a woman 
found at the expense of her life when she rejected the 
advances of a maulvi only to find herself stripped and 
stoned at his behest later to commit suicide. The 
predators and parasites have always quoted scriptures. 
Seeking sanction for barbarism and inhumanity in the 
scriptures has been the perennial pastime of status 
quoists and vested interests. First, this must be verboten. 
No barbarism can be permitted merely because a sacred 
book contains it. Second, no sacred or secular text can 
be permitted to violate human rights and civic rights. The 
scope of human rights as defined in the sacred texts was 
extremely limited. Feudalism, partriarchy, and capitalism 
have all. added their layers of savagery in constricting 
human rights. Not many are aware of women’s and 
children’s brutal exploitation, including murder:of genocidal 
proportions, in the accumulation of -capital and its 
hegemonistic maintenance over the centuries the world 
over. For an overview of this colossal tragedy Maria 
Mies’ work, Patriarchy and Accumulation on a World” 
Scale (Zed Press, London, 1986), is a very illuminating 
guide. Institutional religion has been hand in glove with 


the state in the persecution and oppression of women. 
Those not toeing the prescribed line were burnt as 
witches. That women have been deemed disposable and 
expendable over the ages cannot be accepted as an 
argument in faovur of their repression today. Taslima 
incamates dissent, protest, revolt, and dignity for all, 
primarily women. Those who fail to see that democracy 
accommodates diversity and dissent, multiple choices 
and a variety of alternatives, are a species which 
deserves extinction. 

If scriptures sanction vandalism and violence, slavery 
and exploitation, they deserve being banned from public 
discourse. If scriptures authorise iniquity and barbarity 
that would not make barbarity and inhumanity acceptable. 
That they prescribe eternal laws for human conduct 
cannot be pleaded with even an iota of reason. Nothing 
can be allowed to supersede the supremacy of reason 
and the paramount claims of human rights and human 
dignity. Anything infringing upon these claims or impugning 
these rights is inadmissible as anachronistic and bestial. 
Whether some scripture sanctions or withholds a certain 
right in respect of this or that segment of humanity is 
irrelevant insofar as the higher claims of justice and life 
are concerned. Those who like to remain pegged to such 
views are free to do so. But, they cannot be permitted to 
‘propagate and tout the same as binding and prescriptive 
for others. Anything in. the public domain, including 
religion, is subject to public scrutiny and vigilant. critique. 
Separation of state and religion has been achieved after 
bloody centuries of struggle and resistance. Religion 
cannot be admitted by the back door in the statecraft of 
our times. It must, therefore, be statutorily inhibited from 
‘impinging on the lives of the citizenry. This is the only 
way effectively to defang fundamentalist eocracy. 

The mullahs have faulted her for their view that 
marriage translates into slavery for women, and that 
progressive-minded men and women should have no 
religion. Any institution is a tyranny, and it becomes, with 
the passage of time, a greater tyranny., If proof were 
wanted, our own sati, johar, bride-burning for dowry or 
wrong complexion, child marriage, and anathema against 
widow marriage would be more than adequate to confirm 
the marriage custom as a societal tyranny. Progressivism 
would sit ill with unquestioning faith in any religion. 
Analysed thus, these statements would not appear 
terribly revolutionary. ‘Shaw's strictures and Bertrand 
Russell's views on matrimony (Marriage and Morals) can 
be recalled for illumination. Ibsen . exposed women’s 
slavery in A Doll's House long ago. It is exactly the 
sleaze and obscenity involved in conventional marriage 
that Nasreen is critical of. It is demeaning and repugnant’ 
to sanctity of life and its larger purposes. Simone de 
Beauvis is still a refreshing read and relevant to this 
issue (The Second Sex). That this smut has its votaries 
is understandable because it perpetuates the objectifi- 
‘cation and commodification of woman in the patriarchal 
society in which the right to her body and mind is the 
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. (Continued on page 14) 
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-TRIBUTE 
Champion of Social Justice across National Frontiers 
ASHOK MITRA 


W oincidence of a sort: the two teachers from 
whom | learnt the little economics | have were 
both born in 1903, They taught me not just what 
economics was about; they also taught me that its 
purpose was to further civilisation. A civilised 
society was supposed to be a humane society 
where each and everyone was adequately taken 
care of. 

Economics places at our disposal certain 
instruments and techniques. But these techniques 
are not empty boxes; they were there in order to 
further as much global growth as distributive justice. 
The pursuit of both goals called for a measure of 
austerity and a concern for the less fortunate ones 
in society. 

This view of economics installed in me by my two 
teachers would at present be regarded as 
outrageously beside the point. It is, therefore, a 
matter of relief that both of them—A.K. Dasgupta 
and Jan Tinbergen—are now departed. Professor 
Dasgupta passed away in 1992, and Professor 
Tinbergen died last week. | do not have to feel any 
more accountable to anyone for today’s world. 

Accountability defined Tinbergen’s being and 
consciousness. He was fresh out of university in the 
late 1920s; the prospects lay ahead of a brilliant 
career in physics. But it was the nadir of the 
economic depression in Europe; the conditions of 
the unemployed and those somehow able to 
scrounge a living horrified Tinbergen. 

His adherence to socialist beliefs did not waver 
till the end. He switched from physics to economics; 
the mathematical acumen he possessed, he decided, 
had to be deployed in the cause of social engineering. 
He and Ragnar Frisch are ascribed joint parentage 
for the science of econometrics. 

They came to it through different routes and with 
different motivations though. For Frish, the pleasure 
lay in the discovery that economic hypatheses are 
amenable’ to accommodation within mathematical 
scaffolding. Tinbergen aimed much beyond: it was 
not enough to dress economic phenomena in the 
garb of mathematical equations;. the hypotheses 
must be put to statistical testing, and appropriate 





The author, a distinguished economist, is the 
former Finance Minister of West Bengal and | 
currently a Rajya Sabha member. 





lessons drawn therefrom for curing the ills of 
~ society. 

His studies on business cycles in the United 
Kingdom and the United States gave a new direction 
to economic analysis, and both excited and provoked 
critics. Foremost among the latter was John Maynard 
Keynes, who was openminded enough—if such 
black magic were nonetheless to be pursued, he 
would trust none more than Tinbergen with the job. 
For the latters sense of commitment was evenly 
matched by his sense of responsibility. When such 
accolade was being showered’ on him, Tinbergen 
was still in his early thirties. 


> 


HE never had occasion to doubt his mission. The 
war intervened. It ended in the vanquishing of the 
Nazi barbarians, but Europe was devastated. 
Tinbergen was placed in charge of the Central 
Planning Bureau of the Netherlands. 

Planning came alive; Tinbergen enunciated his 
theory of ecohomic policy and ensured that it was 
put to use for national reconstruction. True, the 
milieu was responsive. The Netherlands was a 
small relatively equilibrated country with a clearly 
delineated social structure and an excellent data- 
base. Economic targets could, therefore, be firmly 
laid down and the instruments of policy adjusted to 
make the targets reachable. Such targets would, for 
example, include a stipulated rate of growth of 
national income, a stipulated level of employment or 
balance of payments deficit and even a particular 
ordering of incorne distribution. 

This was socio-economic engineering within the 
contours of a given country. The humanist and 
socialist in Tinbergen could not be content—social 
justice across national frontiers became an obsession 
with him. The New International Economic Order 
was his dream child. He constructed, at an intense 
pace, endless alternative models illuminating fair 
and fairer international income distribution, and kept 
attending seminars and conferences espousing the 
great cause, ; 

‘Nothing came out of these flurries of activities. 
The world duly grew more cynical. Once the Cold 
War ceased to be, the variables got transformed. 

For Tinbergen, the residual- years must have 
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been full of anguish. The honours that came his 
way could not but have seemed to be vacuous 
gestures. Yet they came. It was almost inevitable 
that he, along with Frisch, was the first recipient 
when the Nobel Prize was instituted for economics. 

For. the Tinbergen family, there was another 
datum worthy of note. It remains a unique event 
that. two brothers received the Nobel award within a 
short interval of time in different disciplines. Jan 
Tinbergen got it in economics; his younger brother 
resident in Oxford, Nicholaas, got it in zoology. 

The awards and honours failed to breach his 
humility and austere way of living. Perhaps the 
most important citizen of the Netherlands, his sole 
mode of transport through the decades was the 
modest bicycle. A saintly man, most of his earnings 


LK. SHUKLA: Taslima Nasreen 
(Continued from page 12) 


preserve of others. That this prerogative is untenable 
and would upset the privileged if questioned should be 
obvious. Women are resisting colonisation.and subjugation 
by male imperialism. The fight for self-respect and self- 
determination would not brook being deferred indefinitely. 
Self-reliance and self-assertion are parts of this long 
delayed revolt. 


| + 


BUT there are other; deeper, causes for her persecution. 
Why is she a best-seller author? Why did she? call 
Rabindranath her God? Why does she prefer sari to 
Kamiz-salwar? Why does she admire india? Those who 
have read her: Nirbachita Column and Nashta Meyar 


Nashta Gadya will agree that she is for larger — 


aggregations and bigger causes, free from parochial and 
sectarian loyalties and prejudices, committed to 
movements and campaigns of emancipatory nature 
wherever they. happen to be. In this respect, by instinct 
and training, she is an internationalist, a world citizen. 
. This, she believes, neither dilutes her patriotism nor 
Bengali nationalism in which alone, she avers, she can 
function productively: Without going into comparisons 
and similarities we need to pause just a moment to see 
that some of the best writers and artists are those who, 
rooted in their soil, have touched upon issues that are 
universal and all-encompassing. Should we grudge them 
their renown or their concerns? 
She sells well because she takes up concrete issues 
of daily existence and writes about them in a language 


accessible to all. West Bengal being the only other State’ 


where Bengali books sell in numbers is her natural 
market both in terms of sales and peer acceptance. The 
criticism and analyses she is making have long been 
overdue. That is why her books are lapped up. They 
have contextual substance and issue-oriented specificity. 


he gave away to various socialist and Quaker 
causes. His kindness has now passed into legend; 
so too his politeness, which was anything but 
cerebral. 

One of my most embarrassing memories relates 
to the time | used to call at his office or home to 
discuss research assignments. He was trying to 
help me out with a mathematical formula to go with 
a problem we had in mind. It was not quite coming 
out right and the minutes ticked by. Suddenly the 
great economist turned to me and begged 
forgiveness for wasting my time. 

Such men were always rare; rest assured, in this 
self-seeking, indolence crazy world, they will get 
increasingly rarer. i a 

(Courtesy: The Telegraph) 


They deal with the harsh realities and hypocrisies that 
we either ignore or wish away. Their relevance doesn’t 
end with their contemporaneity for she strips the issues 


. bare which have- plagued the society for ages and 
‘ doesn’t regard the accretions of atavism as adorable just 
_ for being ancient. 


She claims the whole sub-continent’s culture and 
historical heritage as her own. Her mental repository 
subsumes Takshsila and Taj Mahal—both the intellectual 
and aesthetic dimensions of a holistic past, a past of 
which she can be proud, a past in which may be rooted 
as a legatee, as an heiress. This legacy she would not 
be denied by the mentally atrophied and emotionally 


_ destitute. This perspective pits her against those who 


believe history began in 1947 or 1971 or that Bangladesh 
should have remained in 1947 or 1971 or that Bangladesh 
should have remained a colony of Pakistan. She cannot 
stand this balderdash. Her advocacy of Bengali 
nationalism defies those fundamentalists who would 
have Bangladesh ‘identified with a truncated and sectarian 
culture based on hatred and false affinities. The intense 
feel she radiates for people and places can be savoured 
in her encomium for Mymensingh and eulogy for Rudra, 
a fellow poet. That after reading it you feel you should 
have met Rudra who died so young, and some day you 
should visit Mymensingh on which she lavishes her 
lyrical prose so rapturously, would attest her humanism 
and patriotism in a manner that is far beyond the ken of 
those who have carved a career out of reviling and 
anathematizing her. If Dhaka helps razakars prevail, it 
will have plunged Bangladesh in an abyss and declared 
itself an outlaw in the comity of nations. Dhaka’s alacrity 
in ordering her arrest is amazing in view of its prolonged 
reluctance to arrest the disrupters of peace, who instead 
of being in jail are in the streets, louder and lewder than 
aver before. 

When counter-revolutionaries are not hanged, they 
liquidate the revolution and the freedom fighters in one 
fell swoop. Bangladesh is both a warning and a lesson. 
Dhaka is on trial. a 
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Culture Crossroads for Public Sector 
Service Organisations 
SUMANGALA KUMAR 







$ regarding the free market model for the Indian 

economy of the nineties, winds of liberalisation 
atid deregulation have followed and put into gear the 
reforms in the financial, industrial and export sectors. It 
is expected that on the pain of privatisation, competition 
will have a healthy impact in egging the public sector to 
perform and show better results in terms of profitability, 
productivity, quality of work and customer service. Some 
employees in these organisations view the expected 
changes with fear, suspicion and insecurity on account of 
the widely rumoured exit policy. But the younger and 
enthusiastic lot have a different understanding of the 
proposed changes. They feel the changes would offer 


. them something better than the current humdrum 


existence, a more professional approach manifesting 
itself in quick and crisp decision-making, upward mobility 
and other rewards for the meritorious and most of all 
greater job satisfaction. 

Will this dream-come-true situation work for the 
government and the lot of public sector employees? Will 
the prevailing work culture and ethos in these highly 
structured organisations allow for assimilation and action 
towards these changes in the pace and degree beckoned 
for by the globalised competitors? Will it pull through? 


Bureaucratic Disadvantages 

The public sector, a creation of the post-independence 
period, have in the last two decades degenerated into 
paper pushing monoliths with simple decisions being 
taken at the fourth and fifth tiers as though the 
organisations’ welfare lies in such high-handedness. The 


approach of people in decision-making niches is autocratic. 


and has all the elements of bureaucratic institutions. 
Administration more than management is the key-note of 
their functioning. The responsibility of decision-making 
has eroded to pushing faceless files and carrying on 
routine work in an even more perfunctory manner. This 
is the major time-consumer of the majority. 

Probably the ways of the government's administrative 
machinery have an indelible impact on its extended arms 
in the shape of public sector industrial/service 
organisations. Simple decisions as reimbursement of 
actual day-to-day expenses incurred, are made 
gargantuan in nature and are either not decided or 
decided after a great lapse in time by a high-powered 
authority. ‘ 


Overstaffing and its Attendant Evils l 
These institutions with a high degree of overstaffing, 
job fragmentation and with little or limited growth in real 


n pursuance of the governments priorities - 


terms have albeit very little or nothing to offer to the 
employees but stagnation and monotony. The people at 
the helm of affairs don’t encourage any sort of initiative 
or innovative approach but merely want the staff below 
to toe the line blindly. There are no accolades for good 
work and no expression of recognition. The management 
plays deaf and mute and if pushed to the corner, adopts 
the philosophy of not taking a decision in the hope that 
things would die a natural death. Tne people in authority, 
however, promote a breed of sychophants who stay in 
the limelight and are paternally taken care of in every 
respect in return for personal favours, for providing 
grapevine information and for toeing the line to suit the 
bosses’ interest in staying where he is or moving ahead, 

Keeping with the government's liberal recruitment 
policies and its socio-economic objectives of providing 
maximum employment, massive recruitments have taken 
place especially in the seventies, early and mid-eighties 
without any regard to the cost factors, productivity and 
profitability of these units to keep them going. As a result 
these organisations are fighting the battle of the bulge 
with an excessive workforce who have a very poorly. 
defined role in the organisation. Even the rapid business 
growth of the nineties is unable to absorb the excess 
staff created and posted since the seventies. There is no 
direct relation between the goals of the organisation and 
the role of the employee in the scheme of things. The 
attitude towards the staff is to treat them as mere 
driftwood. It is not as though there is a dearth of talent 
and creativity with the employees, especially the younger 
lot. Most of them are academically highly qualified and 
have had to face severe competition especially in the last 
few years to land themselves with these jobs. At the 
induction level they are willing, motivated and eager. to 
press their knowledge into use. But over the years a 
majority of them realise that they are merely fighting a 
system which is entrenched with the vested interest of 
authorities and the staff manning important posts who 
don’t want any change to come about as the possibility 
of it clashing with their own interests is there. The latter, 
therefore, encourage only mediocre staff who will keep 
the system going without even logically questioning what 
they are supposed to do. Whether the goals of the’ 
organisation are served or not, is not their concern. The 
system thus becomes self-sustaining and a few who 
show some initiative and creativity are merely labelled as 
non-performers and “idealists” and pushed to the 
background, 


Killing Creativity 
This, therefore, is the single largest killer of individual 
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initiatives, creativity and change in most public sector 
organisations and has its direct fallout on the quality of 
the products produced or service rendered. Apart from 
this, systems are seldom reviewed. Once a system has 
been set up, it is seldom changed no matter what the 
current environment requires. Systems belonging to the 
seventies continue to be applied in gay abandon, 
whether logic requires it or not. 

The most logical and easiest way of doing a thing is 
never looked into because the old system-does not allow 
for it and, therefore, who is to change the system. 

The system itself is applied in a very ritualistic 
fashion, mainly to demoralise the staff and public and 
only in very exceptional cases where it suits the interests 
of the authorities, aberrations from the beaten path are 
made. This itself ‘creates controversy and glaring 
discrimination to the staff who have been denied the 
benefits of such departures from the system which in 
turn results in their alienation. 


Uncommunicative Practices 

Communication from the top to the bottom and vice 
versa is a dead wire. The irony is that though some 
systems of communication exist in the form of suggestion 
schemes, grievance cells, in-house journals, essay 
competitions, etc., the voices are not heard or recognised 
by the authorities in power. These are given secondary 
importance and excessive time delays, absence of 
recognition or award makes it stay that way. It sometimes 
takes years for the management to. respond to the 
communication through these. channels by which time 
the systems have undergone further change and require 
more overhauling. Routine communication is hierarchy- 
oriented and helps in shifting of responsibility between 
one office to another. 


Lack of Corporate Perspectives and Leadership Qualities 
at Decision-making levels 

In the area of decision-making almost complete 
reliance is placed an decisions taken in the past in the 
various areas. Precedents are relied on in decision- 
making rather than facts and the demands of the existing 
situation. Persons manning posts on top are those who 
have kept the system going and essentially yes-men who 
rarely: clarify what they are asked to do and, therefore, 
lack the requisite leadership qualities, dynamism and 
creativity required to make the organisation a vibrant one 
which generates work and ideas for the lot of employees 
to pick up and keep busy. Among the decision-making 
heads of various departments and widespread branches 
of administrative network there is a despairing lack of 
trust which has a negative impact on the decisions 
taken. Each. head merely tries to keep his chit clean 
disregarding in the process the objectives of the 
organisation and the goals to be achieved. The decision- 
making authorities suffer from morbid fright of people 
higher up in the hierarchy as they fear that any decision 
which gets their wrath would affect their personal growth 
and image among the higher ups in the organisation. 
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Decisions even at the corporate and the administrative 
offices lack corporate perspectives and thinking due to 
their mistrust and lack of pragmatic decision-making. For 
example, a functional office may require merely one 
extra person to handle some additional work but will 
indent many times the number as it automatically gets 
reduced by the various administrative tiers that it has to 
pass through before a sanction is accorded. If ultimately 
one is sanctioned then the corporate perspective is 
achieved. It is very likely that the actual need is so 
exaggerated that the authorities may sanction more than 
one in which case it leads to overstaffing and shows the 
lack of perspective and objectives of the organisation. 

Many a time it is a very. convenient resort for the 
decision-making heads even at corporate/administrative 
offices not to think corporate as it would otherwise lead 
to a painful decisjon for a higher authority who may 
backlash. Therefore, the personal image remains clean 
and one stays on the right side. Another dimension is 
that nobody likes to be traced back into having taken a 
decision in case it is distasteful to the authorities. Having 
a number of tiers to the initial makes the buck-passing 
easier. However, when decisions taken receive compli- 
ments it is simple to let the buck stay with the higher 
authority. f ' l 


Fate of Specialised Functions/Departments 

Specialised deaprtments and staff which can take 
care of functions fike marketing, human resource 
development, etc. are treated with contempt and are 
looked upon as appendages by the majority. This is 
partly because the specialised departments have not 
been able to respond appropriately to the needs of the 
field luminaries for want of proper study and clear 
perception of the nature of service rendered and the 
systems at work. At the same time, key specialised 
functions are handled by non-professionals and the few 
professionals who are involved are those who suit the 
management as they are so thoroughly conditioned by 
the existing system that they show no calibre of their 
expertise. Like round pegs in square holes, they are 
unable to generate and inspire the kind of work, thinking, 
systems and management techniques that are required 
for a vibrant organisation and a motivated staff. The 
management is smug and content that the work is going 
on but would not care about the quality and actual needs 
of professional work. The attitudes of the public sector 
management is typically that of the proverbial ostrich in 
sandstorm. ; 

It, is no wonder that the HRD system of career 
planning, objective assessments of performance 
appraisals, manpower and productivity planning, rewarding 
the meritorious are merely a charade with lip sympathy 
being paid to them. They fail to give recognition to the 
fact that the means to business growth and a better 
tomorrow is through the huge human resources that 
these organisations have built up and, in their growth the 
organisational growth would depend. Only by giving 
recognition to performance, having proper job descriptions 
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and career plans, training and total quality management 
can this be achieved. 

lronically, haphazard functioning of these organisations 
should be the work ground for specialists, who can 
streamline procedures, keep abreast of developments 
and meet corporate requirements by moulding the 
existing manpower, but they are merely to be kept in 
their place so that others can hog the benefits. 


Government Response to Improve Efficiency and 
Effectiveness 

The government’s answer to improve the working of 
public sector organisations is to start private airlines as in 
the case of Indian Airlines, to introduce an element of 
competition as a medium for a better performance of the 
otherwise secured public sector employee. In the case of 
. financial sector the government has started giving shape 
to the Narsinmnham Committee recommendations on 
financial sector reforms by reducing the SLR and 
merging non-profitable banks with the more profitable 
ones. As a test case, the government has on September 
4 merged the erstwhile NBI with the PNB. 


Impact ef Government Decisions 

What has been the effect of these moves? The 
efficiency of Indian Airlines in the service sector has not 
improved as a result of which it is drastically losing its 
market share to the more efficient private airlines who 
are increasing their network of operations. Similarly, the 
merger of non-profitable banks with profitable ones is not 
by itself going to work wonders in turning around loss- 
making banks. The scene that has emerged soon after 
the merger is the impossibility of managing the huge 
force of staff despite liberal deployment plans in a bid to 
use the already excessive staff. The administrative 
zones have reached a saturation point and do not 
require any further additions. To the lot of employees, it 
is apparent that the already limited promotion opportunities 
in the receiving bank will not be there for a few years to 
come. Stagnation, frustration and militancy are likely to 
rule the roost alongwith their attendant evils. Unless, of 
course, the banks adopt a totally professional culture 
with very renown and committed professionals to shape 
their destiny at the higher echelons, their existence itself 
will be put to test on account of low profitability, 
productivity and greater business competition. 

The fear has already set in. Reports about the-chiefs 
of public sector enterprises trying to have a dialogue with 


the Prime Minister and the reactivation of the otherwise’ 


dormant existence of the Standing Conference of Public 
Enterprises (SCOPE) are found very often in the 
newspaper media.: The 246 public sector enterprises 


having an asset base of Rs 135,000 crores are in a: 


dilemma due to the likely pressure on them to perform 
without any:sort of protection and patronage which they 
have so far enjoyed.-The government's current accent is. 
on a management which has.enterprenurial skills and is 
capable of taking risks. The defence of the public sector 


executives is that with agencies of control such as the: 


‘areas and 


external and internal vigilance breathing down their neck, 
the worry of persecution was the main hindrance for the 
lack of entrepreneurial abilities by ue public sector 
enterprises in the past. 


Possible Way Out. 

Carrying through the public sector enterprises with its 
vast resources, both of human capital and other assets, 
is not impossible. With the right steps, vision and use of 
professional management techniques and flexible decision- 
making it is possible. 


Futuristic Vision 

The public sector enterprises have to develop futuristic 
visions based on scientific data of the organisation and 
draw up policies with long-term corporate perspectives. 
Adhocism and mechanical functioning on the strength of 
old laid out rules will have to pave the way for a 
conscious effort based on true application of the mind to 
the situtation confronted with. 


Laying Down Corporate Goals and Objectives 

Board corporate objectives have to be laid out and 
decision-making should be quick, scientific and flexible to 
meet the changing policies and scenario, with a few 
ground rules, that is, as long as the corporate objectives 
are not being compromised with, decisions must be take 
no matter whether they fall in place with the rules and 
regulations or not. The difference between heaven and 
hell is the question of management and more so today 
where everything is chaotic and very few or no 
assumptions can be made about the constancy of 
factors. Corporate entities have to learn to thrive in 
chaotic conditions without compromising on simple 
business ethics. 


Integrating Planning, Research and Analysis as On-line 
Continual Operation 

Once the corporate goals and objectives are identified, 
pragmatic decision-making is only possible by integrating 
the tools of planning and research. Research into 
different areas gives a deep insight/analysis into those 
imparts clarity on inter-departmental 
ramifications. Research findings should be used as a 
basis of planning the modalities of achieving the objectives 
of the business corporate. Planning in all areas of 
functioning minimises wastes and optimises benefits in 
the form of good decisions at minimum cost. Functioning 
in a planned manner send clear messages.down the line 
and 10 others who may come: in contact with. the: 
organisation as buyers, customers, sellers, ‘etc. about 
firmness, clarity, straight dealings and forward thinking.. 

Many of the problems felt in haphazard placements, 
transfers and other demotivators among employees:and 
in customer dissatisfaction due to rujes and regulations. 
formed without this, will die a: natural death., Planning, ` 
research.and analysis is moreover a continuous:process 
for the specialised: departments and not a ‘one ‘time 
exercise. It should be with the use of specialists as all: 
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fields of human activity are getting intensely specialised 
and technical in nature. 


Computerisation and Managing Excess Staff 

The increasing use of computers to aid quick and 
analytical decision-making and better customer service is 
a necessity and with increasing computerisation, jobs are 


not goihg to be created in a hurry. Following the. 


erstwhile mass recruitments policy and using public 
sector as a via media for providing employment to the 
Indian masses would only lead to loss in productivity and 
profitability as excess staff camouflages growth factors 
and thereby will not create employment in future due to 
poor business profitability. It would be wiser to have a 
lean and simple staff structure which allows for creation 
of employment alongwith business expansion. At the 
same time in a labour surplus economy, with the 
complete absence of any form of social security, an exit 
policy with compulsory retrenchment will be a retrograde 
step for the economy unless more job opportunities are 
thrown up by the process of liberalisation and business 
expansion. The existing staff will have to be adjusted by 
continuous redeployment (unless they voluntarily choose 
to leave) and by retraining and identification of new job 
areas. 


Tangible Recognition of Performance 

This is also not meant to mean that there should be 
no distinction between the meritorious and the average. 
Promotions for the meritorious is a must if the cream on 
which the organisation has. invested in the form of 
training on the job is to be retained to contribute to its 
further ‘growth. At the same time the motivation of the 
others who are good but yet not exceptional, various sort 
of incentive schemes and competitions will have to be 
devised to give them a feeling of challenge, achievement 
and job satisfaction in the work environment promotion is 
a reward system for good work and should remain that 
way. Accepting promotions in some organisations leads 
to tremendous dislocation. The financial benefit is also 
seen to be meagre on-account of these postings and 
dislocation; as a result, it is not necessary that the truly 
deserving take up promotion opportunities. 


Intangible Benefits 

Even a cursory glance at the theories of motivation 
including Maslow's, will show that a man wants much 
more from a job than financial gain and job security. It is 
in the satisfaction of the higher order needs such as 
recognition, achievement, team work contribution, self- 
respect that will make him feel like a useful member of 
the organisation and lead to his positive contribution. 
Therefore, decision-making should not hang around 
corporate heads but should be taken by applying an 


interdepartmental approach and using the expertise of. 


the last man on the line, so that he not only feels that he 
has contributed but that he has learnt how to deal with 
the situation. The acceptability of such decisions is more 
universal and the management also talks one language 
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through its various tiers. The self-esteem of the employee 


-gets promoted and he feels he has made an important 


contribution. The best way an organisation can show 
interest in its employees is by this constant grooming 
and training which builds his confidence and competence 
in accepting higher responsibilities. There is nothing 
more flattering than this and will automatically promote 
the lines of defence required to suceed the old order 


which is essential in decentralised decision-making and , 


for the spread of dynamism. 


Importance of Performance Appraisal as a Tool of 
Recognition/Reward 

The formal way in which the organisation shows that 
it has a deep interest in the growth of its employees is 
through his performance appraisal ratings especially 
where there is a direct linkage between a good 
performance on the job and promotions. Appraisals are 


a serious matter and should not be treated casually as 


they could make or mar a career. Apart from being the 
basis for the promotions of an employee, they are used 
to guide his work life with the organfsation being the 
basis of transfers, demotions, placements, termination 
and discipline. It, therefore, requires careful and 
conscious assessment and a certain level of seriousness 
and maturity as to its objectives with the appraiser, 
appraisee and the reviewing authority. The appraiser 
and appraisee should be very clear about the specific 
job requirements and should also be expressly 
accountable for the same. Surprisingly and to their 
disadvantage, accountability in many public sector 
organisations is viewed as traversing the beaten path 
in terms of rules and regulations rather than 
accountability in terms of real achievements ahd 
performance on the job. The appraisal should, therefore, 
be an ongoing one based on an open and participative 
cult and should be used to motivate employees to 
perform better and see that the right person is 
awarded with recognition. For this it has to be made 
into a living document subject to constant discussions 
rather than infrequent or annual proforma review. 
Concepts such as total quality management, human 
resource development are not mere matters of rhetoric 
to be voiced in public platforms but preventive systems 
and techniques used by specialists to the advantage and 
growth of the organisation through its vast human 


resources. To practise them requires a high degree of ` 


skill, nurture and training to help make things actually 
happen. Public sector does not require more infusion of 
employees, but needs immediately to bring out the 
qualitative ‘best in them which gets reflected in the 
products it manfactures and the services.that it markets 
through its employees. Many corporate giants have done 
the turnaround and are growing-only because they have 
realised their importance and have given practical 
expression to them. The interests of the public sector 
and its employees will only be served if they too give 
expression to human capital formation through a 
qualitative revolution. And why not? a 
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New Economic Policy and Status of Indian Women 
.MEERA DATTA 





M participation of females in the production 
process of a nation. Thus, social justice demands 
that females must play an important role in the 
development of a nation or the society. As the 
female constitutes nearly half of the population, 
therefore, the active participation of women in the 
socio-economic and political fields is necessary for 
laying down the foundation of a strong nation. But 


ironically, for centuries women have been denied . 


their due in society since, not only in India but in the 
major parts of the world. 

In Indian society the status of women is worse as 
compared to many parts of the Third World. They 
are still treated as second rate citizens. lronically, 
there are historical evidences which suggest that 
women were enjoying an important status in pre- 
Vedic period. Their position at times was better in 
the sense that there was matriarchal form of family. 
However, the next period saw the beginning of the 
unending misery of women. 

It is an undeniable fact that on the one hand, our 
country has made great strides in the field of 
science and technology, while on the other hand, it 
witnesses the contrasting features of rising 


‘unemployment, continuation of poverty syndrome, 


lumpenisation, criminalisation of the society and 
politics, etc. These evils have a great entailing 
impact on the condition of women in the country. 
India's feudal society had already crushed any 
independent moves made by women for education 
for the purpose of employment or enhancement of 
their status and had closed all doors of development 
on woman's face. Therefore, the process of 
exploitation of women in the present dreadful 
situation prevailing in the society has become more 
intense. 

Women form a link between society and culture. 
Yet it is quite surprising that ever since the 
inception of the First Five Year Plan, the government 
has failed to formulate any effective policy and 
programmes which would have elevated the position 
of women through education, training and 
employment in the country. It is also evident from 
the fact that the women who effectively and actively 
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Ñ ccial justice strongly corresponds to equal’ 


took part in the national movement and played a 
major role in gaining the long cherished 
independence were mostly denied any respectable 
status in the government. No need was felt by the 
ruling class for taking measures for the upliftment of 
both rural and urban women who had been suffering 
silently down the ages. Though, from time to time, a 
few schemes were implemented which only benefited 
a negligible percentage of women and that also in 
selected pockets of the country in a much 
temporary manner. These schemes were only a lip- 
service. Even these selected programmes and 
schemes for women were initiated only after the 
sixties. l 

In this regard, it is essential to analyse the 
background of economic development because 
upliftment of women is also an integral part of the 
upliftmerit of society. The model on which our whole 
planning was based did not link the process of 
growth of production, that is, national income with 
the growth of employment. Instead, it emphasised 
the growth of income through growth of labour 
productivity. Hence, the model overlooked the 
problem of surplus labour of Indian economy. 
Therefore, the capital per unit of output increased 
with the passage of time, which failed to arrest even 
the rising trend of unemployment particularly among 
females. There was great scope of generating 
female employment in small, village and cottage 
industries. But the door of employment in this 
sector was also closed due to the hampering effect 
of the economic policies. In order to allow these 
industries to flourish we should have followed 
protectionist policies. For example, few sectors 
should have been kept reserved for small, cottage 
and village industries. But this did riot happen. The 
ruling oligarchy had no intention to create entitlement 
for a large bulk of men and women. 


+ 


IN the eighties, under the pretext of modern and 
advanced technology impor of new technology and 
inputs began on a'large scale and the result was 
that the multinatinal companies and few big industrial 
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houses dominated the scene in the industrial 
sectors of goods like toys, tin-food, food processing, 
cold drinks, electronic goods, cosmetics, medicines, 
chocolates, fertilisers, some luxurious goods, etc. 
Thus, in the name of modern technology capital- 
intensive technology was adopted which only further 
aggravated the unemployment problem. Import 
increased more than the export. The argument 
which was advanced in favour of modern imported 
technology and machines by neo-compradore has 
been that the growth-led export will promote 
employment. It is still argued that because our 
technology is dependent on import, it also gets 
associated positively with employment in the 
organised sector. But empirical evidences for the 
sixties, seventies and eighties do not confirm this. 

On the other hand, the ever-increasing burden of 

. import led to increasing trade deficit in foreign trade 
and foreign exchage crisis. The foreign exchange 
crisis not only jolted the whole economy but it 
changed the .irection of economic policies which 
was dictated by the IMF and World Bank. It is not 
that-we had no other option to overcome the foreign 
exchange crisis. The other option was to unilaterally 
reschedule the payment commitment in foreign 
exchange which not only would have forced the 
Indian middle class to sacrifice many of its comforts 
but would have hurt the neo-compradore and neo- 
imperialist interests. 

But now the question arises as to what the neo- 
imperialists want to achieve by pressuring India to 
follow the new economic policies which would 
create chaotic conditions in the economy. Already 
the markets, except for textile and foodgrains 
catering to the urban population and the rural rich, 
‘are dominated by multinationals, partly directly and 
partly through collaborative arrangements. Also 
following the new economic policies at the dictat of 
the IMF-World Bank, the markets are likely to shrink 
rather than to expand. Then why is such a pressure 
being mounted for these policies? There is no doubt 
that under the pressure of such policies, the energy 
sector and petroleum sector has been opened up 
for foreign: investment in independent India for the 
first time..lf the pressure continues like this, steel, 
metals and mining sector may follow. suit. The 
permission to fish in deep sea water has already 


been granted. Today the bulk of foreign investments. 


are being made in basic metal sector. 

+, .It-is also. worth noting that.for:the past couple of 
decades experts of, the developed world:have been 
maintaining that, the world's natural resources are 
not enough to proada, a, ‘living , standard for the 





population of the developing nations at par with the 


level attained by the developed nations. This may 


then be a design to control the natural resources of 
the developing nations and India is the biggest 
among them. A developing nation may also provide 
space, manpower, and materials for hazardous 
experiments for the development of science and 
technology. Also in order to find cheap tourist 
resorts (for lower middie class of the developed 
nations) which could also provide psychosomatic 
entertainment involving promiscuous sexual 
behaviour (often witnessed in many night clubs in 
the West), the economic pressure on a developing 
country is essential. In this type of a situation 
women will be in a vulnerable position. They would 
be affected more. They are likely to become objects 
of sexual entertainment in the hands of the 
foreigners. It is feared that prostitution will become 
the lot of Indian women. 

Not only that, in the present Indian social 
syndrome, where lumpen activities are growing at 


- an ever-increasing pace,-may conveniently provide 


many such tourist resorts with very many varieties. 
The Indian middle class would readily accept this if 
it provides some income and is camouflaged by 
pretensions related to promotion of Indian culture 
such as music, dance, folk art, etc. Will these not 
be disastrous for women? Then how can one 
expect to protect Indian culture in such an 
eventuality? 

It is clear then that the new economic policies 
would have a disastrous effect on the dignity of 
woman as a human being. 
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Calcutta Megacity Programme 


Prospects and Perspective 


C.R. DUTTA ` 


yJ ith the introduction of the proposal for 

i undertaking several projects under the Calcutta 
Megacity Programme its residents are finding some 
rays of hope for the development of their neglected 
city. In this respect some positive step has already 
been taken by the State Government through the 
allotment. of Rs 20 crores in the present year's 
budget. The Central Government is also serious in 
the matter which is evident from the reference to 
this project in the Union Budget this year. 

- it is expected that developmental activities as 
witnessed in the wake of the establishment of the 
Calcutta Metropolitan. Development Authority 24 
years ago and the consequent execution of projects 
in the following years, will once again be manifest 
through this megacity programme. The volume of 
work as contemplated under this scheme may be 
more compared to the previous works of the 
CMDA, as the fund scheduled to be allotted for this 
project is more than double of the past figure. The 
CMDA through the previous schemes of the IDAs 
and CUDPs had obtained an amount of nearly Rs 
800 crores for all these years. But the estimated 
figure of the Calcutta Megacity Project will go upto 
Rs 1600 crores. This sum is to be made avaliable 


from different sources as follows: 
—25 per cent as special budgetary assistance from the | 
Government of India 
—25 per cent as plan assistance by the State Government 
-~50 per cent as institutional finance. 


While making a: budgetary provision of such a 
dimension the authorities are also careful to get 
back a part of the amount from the investment for 
which projects have been categorised under three 
heads. Projects where recovery of cost will not be 
feasible are covered in the first category. These are 
related to solid waste management, drainage and 
sanitation. Projects where cost recovery will.be 


` partially feasible through collection. of ‘user charges 


and taxes fall under the second category. These 
are the projects of water supply, transportation, 
bustee’shelter, etc. In the third category of projects 
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full recovery of cost and generation of surplus fund 
will be possible. Projects for new area development, 
housing, business and shopping complex, etc. 
belong to this category. . 

From the allocation of funds under different 
categories of projects, it is clear that maximum 
stress has been lard on new area development and 
housing projects which covers nearly 36.25 per cent 
of the total outlay. The second highest allotment 
goes to water supply projects covering 16.56 per 
cent of the total amount. The rest are related to 
drainage and sanitation projects covering 15.5 per 
cent traffic and transportation projects covering 
14.62 per cent, cultural, recreational and commercial 
development to the tune of 11.06 per cent. solid 
waste management covering 2.38 per cent, 
environn.ental improvement to the amount of 1.94 
per cent and bustee improvement covering 1,69 per 
cent. 

The different figures as presented above pras 
an idea of the nature of the activities that are going 
to be undertaken: in the proposed megacity 
programme and the estimated. expenditure. On the 
basis of the above account, it may now be analysed 
as to what extent these projècts can ai forth 
prosperity for this city. 

While considering the above point, it is duite 
natural to infer that activities of such a nature will 
attract more people in the vicinity. of Calcutta. city 
and the number of people coming every day to 
enjoy the city benefits will increase in a considerable 
measure. . Because the main thrust has been 
directed towards accommodating the people by 
area development and housing projects. . 

In such a situation it should be probed whether 
the infrastructure of this city can cater to more 
population. The. engineers associated with. the 
drainage and water supply arrangements of the 
Municipal Corporation are well aware that the brick 
sewer lines of Calcutta city.are more than 100 years 
old, constructed during the British regime. These 
sewer lines have collapsed in a number of places, 
and the city authority is trying -to maintain: these 
service lines through occasional repairs. Though 
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various projects were executed for the last 20 years 
under the CMDA in the city, no attempt'-was made 
to change the age-old sewer lines. Moreover, the 
sewer lines built a century ago to take the load of 
10 lakhs of people cannot function smoothly if the 
number exceeds 40 lakhs or more. 


+ 


SIMILAR is the situation of the road transport 
system. Though specialists say Calcutta has a 
space of six per cent for road network, constant 
encroachments of footpaths and also the main 
roadways, the area perhaps has now been reduced 
to five per cent at present. As a result we find 
constant traffic congestion in the streets and also 
acute vehicular pollution in the city. The city has 
also limited supply of drinking water—the source 
being the old Pala Water Works. The recent 
establishmer' of Garden Reach Water Works is the 
new addition. Even these water: sources cannot 
always satisfy the present needs of the metropolis. 

In such a position, if some more people are 
attracted to this megacity through such a 
development programme, it may perhaps not be 


judicious from the overall perspective. Those who ` 


really love Calcutta and sincerely aspire for its 
prosperity and beauty should not encourage more 
people to’ come in here. Rather they should 
propagate the idea-of diversification of the city 
facilities to nearby places for a balanced development 
of the metropolis. The new areas to be developed 
for this: purpose should contain such elements as 
not to encourage the residents to travel to Calcutta 
for various necessities. 

It is noteworthy that these exercises were actually 
done in 1966 when the CMPO thought of a basic 
development plan of Calcutta with satellite township. 
Recently the State Planning Board has prepared a 
document, A perspective plan for Calcutta-2001. 
The document was also handed over to the 
erstwhile President of India. The concept of this 
document jis related to building two satellite 
townships—one at the Uluberia-Bagnan area and 
the other at Barrackpur-Barasat development of a 
township is not only related to constructing houses 
‘and buildings, but also facilitating agricultural 
processes and, industry development so that the 
residents can earn their livelihood from those areas. 

But it appears from the preliminary report of the 
Megacity Programme that the planners of the 
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aforementioned projects have not thought along the 
lines indicated above. Rather the present programme 
will be a replica of the activities so long carried on in 
the CMD area by the CMDA. Most of the projects 
executed by the CMDA are not complete in nature. 
There are some exercises which take up 
development projects on a piecemeal basis. These 
are not integrated with any plan as should have 


-been thought of in a master plan of the city. As a 


result, the half complete flyover in Sealdah could 
not ease the traffic congestion, the treatment plants 
built up in a Howrah area before house connections 
have proved to be dysfunctional and’ not yet 
operative. The polluted waters are still flowing in the 
Hooghly river. There are numerous projects of such 
nature in the CMD area. 
Moreover, in order. to bring about effective 
implementation of the project works, there should 
be a proper planning of the megacity. The onus of 
preparing such planning documents fies with the 
CMDA by virtue of the West Bengal Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1979 and implemented from 
1981. But for all these.13 years, the exercises have 
not been completed. An attempt was made to 
approve an outline development plan (ODP) some 
years’ back. But there were serious objections over 
the ODP by some NGos and even by the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation. The CMC alleged that they 
were not consulted though the planning is related to 


- the CMC area. The time period given for examination 


of the documents was hardly 21 days. Moreover, 
the ODP was prepared mostly on the basis of 


‘existing land use of the city without giving any major - 


direction for the development of this congested 
metropolis. A substantive part of the ODP dealt with 
the municpal regulations for constructing structures 
in the city which could have been done in other 
documents. In the face of the objection raised from 
different quarters, no decision was taken to finalise 
the ODP and intimate it to the public through 
gazette notification. Meanwhile, the Megacity 
Programme has come up and the ODP has no 
contribution to the projects which have been 
contemplated. 

Under such circumstances it is perhaps necessary 
to have a fresh look'at the whole Programme 
instead of taking up the projects of the Megacity in 
piecemeal manner. 

‘The city can only prosper if its development 
schemes are worked out through sound basic 
planning of a comprehensive nature. i 
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T: he Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao, in his 
E bx address at Harvard University is reported 
according to Mainstream (May 28, 1994) to have 
said: 
The distinct possibility of enhancing yields several fold and 
the further fact that the Green Revolution has now begun to 
travel into the low yield but high fertility areas clearly 


indicates that there is no danger whatsoever of India 
becoming deficit in foodgrains. We are making massive 





modern techniques, including genetic engineering. There is 


¥ investments in agriculture along with many of the latest 


i 





a dramatic spurt in our agricultural exports, just within the 

past two or three years. 

The assertions made by the Prime Minister are 
over-optimistic and, do not conform to facts. The 
facts are as follows: 

During the last 10 years-—1983-84 to 1993-94— 
the production of foodgrains in India has increased 
at the annual average rate of only 1.7 per cent 


which is significantly lower than the growth rate of `> 


population in the country. In 1984 the net per capita 
availability of foodgrains was 181.5 kilogrammes 
which has declined to only 178.4 kilogrammes in 
1993, and is likely to further decline in 1994. We 
can no longer hope to achieve the target of 210 
millions tones of foodgrains production in 1996-97, 
the terminal years of the Eighth Plan. It also needs 
to be noted, that amongst our close Asian 
neighbours, the growth rate of Indian agriculture 
has been the slowest, excluding only Bangladesh. 

Our dépendence on imported foodgrains has 
only declined, eliminated altogether. During the last 
11 years—1983 to 1993—we have imported—net 
of exports—16.1 million tonnes of foodgrains. 

The contribution of four States—Punjab, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh—to the total 
production of foodgrains in the country and to the 
total increase in production during the last five 
years has increased, and not decreased; therefore 
the claim that the Green Revolution is moving to 
other States is not justified. 

The most astounding assertion of the Prime 
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Undue Optimism 
BHANU PRATAP SINGH 


Minister is that we are making massive investments 
in agriculture. In fact, stagnation in agricultural 
production is directly attributable to the sharp 
decline in investments in the farm sector. According 
to the Central Statistical Organisation, the gross 
capital formation in agriculture—in private and 
public sectors combined—has declined from 18 per’ 
cent in 1980-81 to only 8.6 per cent in 1992-93. The 
Plan expenditure by the Union and State Government 
as per cent of the total Plan expenditure, on the 
four items, relating to farm economy, namely, 
agricultural and allied activities, special area 
programmes, rural development and irrigation has 
also declined. According to the Economic Survey 
1993-94, the Plan expenditure on the four items, as 
per cent of the total, was 23.9 per cent in the Sixth 


=~ Plan, 22 per cent in the Seventh Plan, and only 


20. 4, 19.4 and 18.8 per cent respectively during the 
first three years of the Eighth Plan. One may ask: 
where are the massive investments? 

Genetic engineering may produce seeds capable 
of giving higher yields. But seeds alone do not 
increase the productivity of land. What goes with 
the seed is no less important. The present national 
average production of most crops in India is no 
more than 40 per cent of the production potential of 
even the currently available high yielding variety of 
seeds. Why has 60 per cent of their potential 
remained unrealised? So long as the farmers own 
the capacity to invest more capital on land does not 
increase, mere availability of still higher - yielding 
seeds will not be of much use. 


+ 


DESPITE all hopes being raised about the export, of 
farm products, the fact is that in dollar terms, value 
of exports of agricultural and allied products have 
declined from $3521 million in 1990-91 to $3265 
million in 1992-93. The largest contributor to agro- 
exports has been fish, which are- produced in 
waters and not on land. The next largest contributor 
is oil cakes, which in fact should not have been 


` exported, but fed’ to our own animals to produce 


more animal products. We are expecting a lot from 
the export of rice which will not materialise because 
global trade in rice is only of the order of 12-13 
million tons. India may not get a share of more than 
one-tenth of the global rice trade. For exports of 
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fruits, vegetable and flowers, a lot more infrastructural 
support is needed which we Jack at present. 

Notwithstanding economic liberalisation, the farm 
sector is. even now subjected to the following 
constraints: 

Restrictions on movement of foodgrains—formal 
and informal—continue to be imposed in some 
parts of the country. 

Rice mills have not yet been freed from licencing 
and payment of levies. 

Foodgrains procured in India and abroad by the 
government continue to be sold in the main 
consuming centres to poor and non-poor alike at 
much lower prices than their economic cost 
(purchase price plus distribution cost). The main 
purpose of such distribution which does not 
discriminate between the rich and the poor, is to 
keep foodgrain prices uniformly depressed for all. 


To achieve this objective the Government of India ; 


had paid Rs 5700 crores to the Food Corporation of 
India in 1993-94. In the same year, the Central and 
State Goverm ents had invested a smaller amount 
of Rs 5409 crores on agricultural and allied activities. 
This shows that in the eyes of those who are at the 
heim of affairs, keeping farm prices depressed is 
more important than increasing farm production’ 
Rice exports are subject to minimum export price 


restriction. 

Cotton-exports are subject to release of quota by 
the government. 

Farmers are also denied the facility of warehousing 
where they may deposit their produce and get bank 
loans against their pledged stocks. First, such 
warehouses have not been established in the rural 
areas; and secondly, the margin fixed by the 
Reserve Bank of India for advances against farm - 
products is 45 per cent which is prohibitive. Lack of 
warehousing facility within easy reach ‘and at 
reasonable terms compels farmers—particularly the 
small ones—to go in for distress sales to meet their 
urgent cash needs. On the one hand, the government 
has failed to provide warehousing facility to farmers; 
on the other, it has also failed to ensure promp 
payment of cane dues to farmers by the sugar mils 
This latter failure has led to a decline in sugarcane 
production and large’ scale import of sugar costing 
the nation about Rs 1000 crores in foreign exchange. 

No doubt, the quickest and the most cost-effective 
way to reduce poverty, unemployment and disparities 
in India is to tap the vast unrealised potential of our 


-~ agriculture. But that will not materialise so long as 


the rural masses do not get their due share in public 
expenditure, and the exploitation of the- farm sector 
through government interventions does not stop. W 
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Voluntary Agencies and Panchayat Poll. 
BUNKER ROY 


t is time rural voluntary agencies and 

community-based organisations (CBOs) 

showed their true worth and strength all over 
the country. Over the last two decades they have 
looked for support and legitimacy to urban groups 
which, because of their connections with foreign 
donor agencies, can afford to flex their muscles and 
make small groups toe their unethical line. We saw 
this happening during the infamous debate on the 
code of conduct during the mid-eighties when 
advocacy and training groups based ¢omfortably in 
metropolitan cities opposed any move to be publicly 
accountable or change their lavish lifestyle. 

They felt and behaved as if they were “activists” 
who could speak on behalf of the poor and the 
voiceless in international fora. How many. today 
know that Voluntary Action Network India (VANI) 
was formed in order to protect their vested interests 
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and collectively.oppose the code of conduct process? | 
A network formed out of bruised egos whose, 
founder members were thinking of themselves 
rather than the good of the voluntary sector in 
general. Many small groups and CBOs have joined 
VANI not knowing the background, out of trust and 
high expectations. 

These networks are in no position to give support 
and legitimacy when the chips are down. They will 
shout and scream from Delhi but they have neither 
the time nor the stamina to sweat it out in the 
villages. Trey are hollow from inside, artificially 
created, intellectually dishonest and physically elusive. 

The strength of the rural voluntary agencies 
(RVAs) and CBOs come from the community. The 
stability, credibility and continuity of the RVAs and 
CBOs depends on their closeness to and oneness 
with the community and especially the poorest of 
the poor—the SC/ST and women. If this is indeed | 
so, a great opportunity is on the horizon for them to 
secure a permanent mandate. 
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Until now, the RVAs and CBOs have stayed 
away from vilage panchayats. We have treated 
them as separate bodies, Calling ourselves apolitical, 
we have participated in the political process indirectly 
rom the outside and not bothered’ about how they 
were managed and administered from within. As a 
result, village panchayat elections have been 
manipulated by moneylenders, touts, middlemen, 
retired village officials and anti-social elements. By 
deliberately staying away from panchayat elections, 
the RVAs. and CBOs have in fact done the 
community a great harm. 

The Panchayat Act is seriously siawed. There is 
no: right to recall. The Gram Sabha can choose its 
candidates but not fire them. For that, strangely 
enough, the permission’ of the government (where 
is that?) is necessary. We must use this flaw to our 
advantage. The Eleventh Schedule (Article 243G) 
contains 29 areas of development in -which .the 
RVAs and CBOs have been involved directly for 
over two decades—watershed development, 
housing, drinking water, health care, fuel and fodder 
and the public distribution system, among others. 

We know from personal experience that there 
are very poor checks and balances and, therefore, 
funds handed over to village panchayats have been 
wasted. If knowledgeable people from the community 
trained by the CBOs and RVAs take part in village 
elections, there could be fewer horror stories of 
sarpanches blatantly pocketing money and going 
scot-free. The MLAs dare not touch these 
sarpanches, village officials use information of 
wrongdoing as simple investment in case they 
themselves need protection in the future. 


+ 


VILLAGE panchayats need a good, sensible, 
knowłedgeable leadership made up of people who 
know the law, who have interacted with organisations 
and institutions at the grassroots and acquired 
some of their values. Regrettably, such people are 
not to be found among retired village officials. They 
are not to be found in political parties which have no 
base to speak of. Trade unions have not reached 
the villages yet. It is the RVAs and CBOs which 
have invested in poor people for many years with 
no intention of getting into panchayat politics which 
has power and influence. The question is will they 
rise to the new challenge? 

The RVAs and CBOs with multi-crore budgets 
will not take on the challenge. They have too much 
to lose. It is too risky for them to test the water and 
find out that with all their crores they. could not get 


t anyone elected from among the villages they have 
t been working in. As a fig-leaf for their own lack of 


confidence and almost total insecurity they will tell 


others not to get into iM olitics”. 

The fact is, the CBOs and RVAs have been 
involved with the political process for years. The 
training they provide as a preparation which is 
intended to help create thinking persons, cannot be 
accomplished in one-week ‘awareness generation’ 
camps. It takes years of trial and error, pain and 
suffering. Various government schemes for voluntary 
agencies where instant leaders are supposed to be 
turned out by a single training programme are a 
farce. The Organisation of Beneficiaries of theoretical 
lectures by ‘resource persons’ from outside which” 
makes everybody but the rural poor happy. 

For all that, there are people who can challenge 
the traditional rural leadership. But the RVAs and 
CBOs must first set them thinking and point out the 
right direction, playing kingmaker, as it were, not 
trying to be king. It is not the job of the staff of 
voluntary organisations to stand for panchayat 
elections. Their role is to support, persuade and 
project traihed men and women from within the 
community to stand for elections. 

The question is always aked of the RVAs and 
CBOs: What have you been doing for so many 
years if the poor are not prepared publicly to 
support you? What have you been doing, taking 
government grants and conducting so many training/ 
awareness generation/legal literacy/organisation of 
beneficiaries programmes for so many years, 
exaggerating your importance as an activist/advocate 
and networker, if, when the real test comes along, 
you run and hide and do not take part in a 
legitimate political process? 

If the RVAs and CBOs have faith and trust in the 
potential power of. the community to take its own 
decisions, that faith and trust will be returned. The 
very people who have interacted with you for years 
and grown with your organisation will stand for 
elections without being told. They will be scared and 
uncertain but they will want to fight because they 
know only conflict can bring real change. This is the 
attitude they will bring to the panchayat polls. If they 
win, they know that they can depend on. the RVA 
and CBO to give them extra inputs. The combination 
will change the face of panchayats all over the 
country. 

The elections. will be a turning point for the RVAs 
and CBOs. They will provide legitimacy and a 
mandate and the respect, if grudging, of politicians 
bureaucrats alike. Like the code of conduct debate, 
the polls will divide the voluntary sector. Those who 
are scared and flee the battlefield will be easily 
recognisable. It is not' winning that counts but being 
prepared to participate in a legitimate political 
process. The community will take note and judge 
accordingly. a 

(Courtesy: Indian Express) 
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a.K. Biswas : Gandhian Teaching 
(Continued from page 9) 


religion is not known for its catholicity to others,. 


particularly the untouchables. Hence the Hindu code of 
orthodoxy to deny equal treatment to a vast section of 
the society does not create abomination in Hindu minds. 


` On the ‘Varna system, the Mahatma says: 

| believe that the divisions into Varna is based on birth... The 
Varna system is connected with the way of earning a 
living... The object of Varna system is to prevent competition 
and class struggle and class war. | believe In the Varna 
system becauses it fixes the duties and occupations of 
persons.:.In the Varna system no man has liberty to choose 
his occupation. His occupation is determined for him by 
heredity.** 


The advocates of merit are vocal against reservation 


only because their exclusive preserve is being invaded 
by new and upcoming social forces who, due to lack of 
education,’ aspiration and articulation, have hitherto 
remained at bay. Predetermination. of occupation before 
birth by heredity means that a farmer shall always 
remain a farmer, a weaver a weaver, a scavanger a 
scavanger, etc. for generations and centuries. Important 
Gandhian teachings on caste and Varna Vyavastha, as 
these are, may not be quite commonly known to the 
people. These opinions are self-evident and call for no 
comment. The Mahatma propounded these ideas during 
the 1920s., After two long decades, what we see may 
appear as no change in his attitude to the untouchables 
in certain respects. 


In 1942, the All-India Conference of Untouchables. 


which adopted resolutions of political demands for the 
untouchables was attended by Gandhiji. One untouchable 
who attended the conference solicited the view of the 
Mahatma, if he would advise the “Congress and the 
leaders of the various majority. parties in the legislatures 
in the provinces to nominate the Cabinet members from 
among the Scheduled Caste members”. The reply of 
Gandhiji was clear and unequivocal: 

i cannot. The principle is dangerous. Protection of its 

neglected classes should not be carried to an extent which 

will harm: the country. A Cabinet Minister should be a : 
topmost man commanding universal confidence. A person 
after he has secured a seat in an elected body should 
depend on his intrinsic merit and popularity to secure 
coveted positions.” (Italics mine-~A.K.B.) 

N.A. Palkhivala, an eminent jurist and legal luminary, 
in his in anti-Mandal tirade made “contemptuous reference 
to backward castes coming in the reservation quota (of 
jobs) as those idiots”. 

The former Foreign Secretary to tha Government of 
India, S.K. Singh, IFS, has recently aired his views that 
the reserved category of candidates in the services have 
no moral or cultural standard.‘ His words are: 

„the quality of those coming for the services through 

reserved category is horrible. | have been on the board 

(Union Public Service Commission's Personality Test 

Board))for: the tast couple of years and | find these people 

have no moral values and standards. They just want to join 

the services for getting bribes. Those from the poor families 
have no culture, they are more susceptible to bribery. Since 


t 
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they don't have good education they are not capable to 

compare themselves with others.?? 

Could there be any worse example of apartheid 
marked by lack of culture in any man than this to claim, 
on the basis of a couple of years’ experience as an” 
expert, in the Personality Test Board, that the SCs and 
STs come for employment for bribes? In fact, rows of 
ICS, IAS, IFS, IPS officers have so far served the 
Selection Boards of the UPSC as experts like S.K. 
Singh. The first Chairman of the Commission was R.N. 
Banerjee, himself an ICS of proven ability. The august 
body’s annual reports make it clear that officers from 
higher civil services like the ICS, IAS, IPS, etc. who were 
known, to have left a deep imprint on the administration, 
are invariably drafted for personality tests in the process 
of selection. Names can be quoted by dozens but | do 
not feel the necessity. Quite surprisingly, not one so far 
has claimed such extraordinary ability as S.K. Singh by 
their years of experience to declare that SCs and STsy¥ 
are prone to bribery. It must be considered as failures for} 
a whole series of competent and distinguished officers to 
discover what S.K. Singh has, so lately, claimed to. 
Besides, frankly speaking, it would be a wonderful device 
to be able to assess and predict the inherent propensity 
for bribery in any human being beforehand, particularly 
for the prospective employers who are willing to recruit 
honest staff/employee for their establishments. The 
world is yet to know of a device of this calibre. Maybe in 
that event, India will be one of the highest consumers for 
the device. 

The Hindu advocates of merit will not: find anything 
wrong in it. It will rather cheer their hearts and perhaps 
recharge their sagging morale against reservation. But 
the fact is that this is unconcealed and unalloyed hatred 
and malice towards a people who are deprived of 


„education and opportunities. Such vituperation is due 


only to the Hindu religious notion and attitude and 
decency which a man of accomplishment and culture , 
shows towards others. | 

During the frenzied days of the anti-Mandal agitation, 
Sardar Khushwant Singh, the reputed columnist, wrote in 
one of his Malice columns, which | had occasion to read 
and | have vivid recollections, his experience as a 
member of a Selection Board he served for the selection 
of a Public Relations Officer for an office’ of the 
Government of India. There were about eight candidates, 
including a Scheduled Caste girl from South India. The 
Sardar told his readers that he, when his turn came, 
asked her a simple question, considring her weak 
background: “Who is the Chief Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir?” With a smile, she replied that she did not 
know. To simplify further the interviewer dropped a broad 
hint: “What do you know about Sheikh Abdullah?” Those 
days, says Khushwant, the Sheikh was the Chief 
Minister of J & K. The girl, with a broader smile this time, 
replied that she never studied Islamic History. The 
interviewer was aghast! The journalist did not forget to 
inform that the girl did her graduation from an American \ 
university. 

At the end of the interview, the Chairman informed 
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the Selection Board with an air of finality that the girl had 
to be selected as the post was reserved for SCs, 


ot know the name of the Chief Minister, Jammu and 

ashmir, what sort of information would she disseminate 
as a PRO in the Government of India? He further added 
that if the SC girl was to be selected in any case, that 
could have been done without bothering others. 

This is prejudice and evident in profusion. Negative 
replies of only two questions convinced Sardar Khushwant 
Singh that the SC girl would be a disaster‘as a PRO. The 
broad hint that the writer left to cheer the anti-Mandalites 
was that such worthless. people without merit are 

_ recruited for offices in the name and under the umbrella 
of reservation. Singh did not ponder as to how did the SC 
girl obtain her Bachelors degree from the American 
university. Nor did he tell us if American universities ‘kept 

{some seats reserved for. SCs from India. It is also not 
known whether SC’ students are allowed to pass in a 


Apot knw the Sardar said, albeit indignantly, if a girl did ` 


‘relaxed standatd, due to their perceived low ability and | 
poor merit. And of all things, how could she secure, inthe ` 


first instance, her admission in the university which do not 
belive in reservation, -do they? If the woman did not 


know the name of Sheikh Abdullah, why the ‘interviewer . 


did not-ask questions relating to her American studies? 
The basic principle of personality test is to assess the 
potential: of a person by putting questions.in areas.of his/ 
her studies and-interest. What prevented Singh to.do so, 


instead of demonstrating his., prejudice against_ the 


candidate in the press.at a time when the press was agog 
with the anti-reservation stir? Isn't it because she was a 
SC candidate? Certainly, it was ill-conceived and motivated 
on the -part of.a, reputed person ‘of Khushwant Singh’s 
stature. If,Hinduism has internalised all other religions; it 
is the evils of caste and ills of their hatred and prejudices 
towards the low castes as the Hindus. 27 ar 


” WHAT ‘people consider, as the peat “proof of ‘the 


Mahatma’s most ‘abiding ‘love and “aifection for the low. 


and the lost is the following statement: 
| do not want to attain’ moksha. | do not want to be reborn. 
But if | have to be reborn. | should be born as an’ 
untouchable, so that |.may share their sorrows, sufferings 
‘and, the -affronts levelled at them, in order that | may 
endeavour to. free myself and. them from-that miserable . 
condition, |, therefore, prayed that if | should be born again, 
! should do so not as a Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, or | 
Sudra, but as an Ati-Sudra. 
t Fine exposition of human feelings. But can ‘we depute 
an inspector ‘to ascertain if and where the great 
Mahatma -has‘taken rebirth, if at all.: 
auditor be'drafted-to compile a balance-sheet as-to the 
performance vis-a-vis the promise made by the great 
son of India for the untouchables. The Hindu belief in 
rebirth is a convenient ploy to perpetuate one’s status; 
‘t'social, religious, economic, etc. This ensures that savarna 
‘shall reign at the top and avarna-slog at the bottom. It 
hurts more. viciously the lowborn by showing them the 


‘Neither can an- 


Brinset of better life and endless bliss and happiness in ` 


‘the next birth against selfless servitude towards high 


castes in the present birth. They will, therefore, bear 
stoically the suffetings and wrongs done to them in the 


. present birth for millenium of happiness. in ine next 


world! M.N. Roy puts it succinctly: 

The belief in transniigfation fosters fatalism, destroys 

initiative. Spiritualist culture has taught the Indian masses 

to be resigned. The spirit of revolt is unkown in them. But 

they must revolt; otherwise, instead of saving the world with 

the message of their spiritual culture, they will themselves 

: follow the other ancient peoples into oblivion. To conquer 

the future, the past must be shaken off. The people of India’ 

must have the conviction that man makes his own destiny. 

‘Karma, transmigration, unattachment, immortal spiritual 

essence, Providential, Ordinance—all these are ghosts of 

the past. Let the past bury its dead, so that the people’ of 

India may live in future brighter than the present.*5 

Those who have not suffered the pangs of deprivation 
and social humiliation. and ‘injustice, have the knack of 
romanticising the life and sufferings of the untouchables. 
Gandhij’s refusal for moksha and. desire for rebirth as 
Ati-Sudra actually falls..in this category of romantic 
reverie and blabbing. Those :who genuinely appreciated 
the pangs of sufferings ‘of the disadvantaged, had, like 
Abraham Lincoln, the President of the USA, faced the 
bullets of their assassin valiantly. The great President’ ‘did 
not, hesitate to wage, a civil war against, his own 
countrymen. Putting. off for tomorrow or next birth 
something that merits to be addressed here and now 
only, is a convenient ploy to suppress the contours of the 


. ultimate , motive. Abraham Lincoln did -not wait for the 


next birth nor did he want to, be a Black on rebirth. He 
fought against formidable odds, risked ‘his life ‘and 
achieved, what he firmly: believed.at considerable cost 
both to the nation as well as to himself. 

The kind of romanticisation referréd to above gives e a 
golden escape route from the harsh realities of life, 
suspending infinitely the yital interests of ‘the underdogs 
for a remote future to the tender mercies of others. To 


live a life as an untouchable in the Hindu-fold and to 


suffer the hatred and indignity bears no parallel under 
the sun. Their state of mind and feelirigs can perhaps be 
articulated in the’ words of Patrick Tamayo, a ‘Black poet 
of America, who gives vent to his anguish. and excruciating 
pain.thus: 
Step into my shoes; wear my Skin; 
See what | see; feel what | feel 
And then you shall know, 
Who | am; what'l am, and why | am.?8 2 É 
- Mahatma Gandhi had to-face, for the first time, 
discrimination and ill-treatment in South Africa where he 
went to earn a living. A few instances. may be enumerated 
in.his own words: ; 
The indentured labourers were ‘those who went to Natal on, 
an agreement to serve for five years, and came to be 
known as girmitiyas from girmiti, ‘which was the corrupt 
form of the English word "agreement". The other three 
~ classes (of Indians in Natal) had“none but business 
relations with this class. Englishmen called them “coolies”, 
and as the majority of the Indian belonged to the labouring 
e 
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class, all Indians were called “coolies” or Samis. Sami is a 

Tamil suffix occuring after many Tamil names, and it is 

nothing else than the Sanskrit Swami, meaning a 

master...Some Englishmen would winch at this, while 

others would get angry...To interpret it to mean a master 
amounted to an insult. | was hence known as a “coolie” 
barrister''.?” 

On his way to Pretoria, soon after his arrival in South 
Africa, he was denied the right of travelling in the first 
class train compartment, though he held a ticket. In his 
own account, let us felate the incident: k 

The train reached Maritzburg, the capital of Natal, at about 

9 PM. Bedding used to be provided at the station. A railway . 

servant came and asked if | needed one, “No,” said |, “I 

have one with me.” He went away. But a passenger came 

next, and looked me up and down. He saw that | was a . 

“coloured” man. This disturbed him. Out he went and came 

in again with one or two officials. They all kept quiet, when 

another official came to me and said, “Come along, you 

must go to the van compartment.” 

“But | have a first class ticket,” said |. 

“That doesn't matter,“ rejoined the other. “I tell you, you 

must go in van compartment.” 

“I tell you | was permitted to travel in this compartment at 

Durban, and , insist on going on in it.” 

“No, you won't," said the official. “You must leave this 

compartment, or else | shall have to call a police constable. - 

to push you out.” 

"Yes, you may. | refuse to go out voluntarily.” 

The constable came. He took me by hand and pushed me 

out. My luggage was taken out. | refused to go to other 

compartment and the train steamed away.” 

On a third occasion, he was physically assaulted by a 
White man while travelling in a coach to Johannesburg. 
As an Indian, he was considered as Coloured and a 
coolie. Gandhiji was not allowed a proper seat in’ the 
coach though he had a ticket for the intended journey. 
He was being insulted by asking to vacate his seat for 
the facility of smoking by a White co-traveller. He was 
offered a “piece of dirty sack” which was “spread on the 
footboard”’ and was shown with the direction thus, 
“Sami, you sit on this.” He refused to obey, whereupon 


“the man came down upon me and began heavily to box: 


my ear. He seized by the arm and-tried to drag me 
down. | clung to the brass rails of the coachbox and 
determined to keep my hold even at the risk of breaking 
my wristbones...He was strong and | was weak.” 

Insult on a foreign land by members of the alien ruling 
race was sure to have its far-reaching consequences on 
Gandhiji. Shouldn't it surprise many why he did not see 
discrimination and hatred in India which is the highest 
temple of inequality sanctified by the Hindu religion 
before his assault in South Africa?, How did the Sudras 
and untouchables, who in those days as it is today, used 
to be given ignominious and barbarous treatment by the 
Hindus in the name of caste and religion without any 
compunction and feelings of sympathy escape the notice 
of the Mahatma? The Mahatma was in South Africa for a 
part of his life, spanning over 22 years (1893-1915). This 


was little over one-third of his life that he spent in foreign . 


land. But the initial couple of months or so, as per his 
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autographical accounts, were encountered by insults and 
indignities. That was the period of bitter memories for the 


Mahatma. On the other hand, he had his moments ad 


victory as well as joy on the land. 


r 
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' HAS anybody ever imagined what does it mean to be 


insulted, incarcerated, and repressed in one’s own home 
for one’s whole life? There is a gulf of difference between 
insult abroad and the outrageous treatment at home 
before the eyes of one’s own relations and neighbours. 
Over thousands of years, millions of untouchables have 
been subjected to insult, humiliation and indignity in their 
own motherland. Gandhiji was insulted when his near 
and dear ones were not witnesses to it. The untouchables, 


on the other hand, have been traditionally brutalised and 


stigmatised in their own home before the eyes of their F 
parents, wives, children, neighbours and friends ages 
after ages. This not only demoralises the victims, but thé 
whole kith and kin are, as a result, terrorised and 
traumatised. Since caste is the basis for such barbaric 
treatment, the whole untouchable castes face demorali- 


sation; and fear and feeling of persecution grips them. ` 


Sustained humiliations, and aggression on dignity robs 
them of the sense of self-esteem, confidence, independent 
judgement and judicious decision; it produces in them 
fatalism, and insensitivity to torturé; it emaciates their 
vigour and vitality; and kills their spirit and initiative as 
well as aspiration for better life. They are despondent, 
lifeless, and listless. Helpless, rudderless, and aimless, 
they become men of relaxed frames of no creative 
activities. They cannot undertake any enterprise with 
courage and determination. They are not imaginative nor 
do they have initiative. They need to be guided by 


others. They are to be aided by others. They are ¥ 


controlled by others. Their existence is pathetic and life 
pitiable. They feel and start believing too that they are 
inferior even to animals. It generates inefficiency, affects 
productivity, increases wastage, and retards economic 
growth. Such a situation ultimately arrests the progress 
of the nation. 

But they, nevertheless, are not a burden on others. 
On the contrary, others have been a burden on them for 
centuries. They have carried on their heads and shoulders 
the heavy and unbearable burden of the whole of the 
Aryans. 

A little gesture of sympathy makes them grateful. An 
insignificant show of mercy makes them forget all 
oppression. A little piety brings tears to their eyes, and 
glow on their faces. Suddenly they are transformed into 
lively men/women. These people are most faithful. They 
never challenge the authority. They rather obey the 
authority, even if tyrranical. In a state like this rebellion 
by the oppressed was out of question. Fatalism is so 
deeply ingrained through orchestrated propaganda that 
the victim takes insults and indignities as pre-ordained. 
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Therefore, nothing is done against such divine 
dispensation. The oppressed believe that this is beyond 
human interference or intervention. The oppressor too 
\ considers that there is nothing wrong to hurt and outrage 
the dignity:of the low because he is ordained to do it. 
Hindu conscience is not roused. No Hindu felt ashamed. 
They are proud of and: ‘engrossed i in their religion and the 


theory of pre-ordination. Even if stirred out of sympathy,. | 


nothing has been done to end a remorseless and high- 
handed system. Pamer it has been’ supported and 
reinforced, 


Evén a worm tainas A dog barks at someone he’ 


considers inimical and chases his attacker. The 
untouchables never raised a voice against their oppressor 
nor did they stand up against tyranny. The question is: 
who did emasculate them? Maltreatment on a foreign 


‘gy land made Gandhiji rebellious, He held British rule in 


India as satanic and vowed to end the Raj. He came to 
the firm conclusion that British rule in India was not in the 
interest, of Indians, It was against her economic. and 
political interests. The alien rule was against the growth 
and development of the Indian mind and intellect. British 
rule offended the culture of India. The insult and 
‘humiliation at British hands in South Africa dawned on 
him this realisation which actually propelled him to a long 
and successful political odyssey that terminated in the 
transfer of power from the British hands to Indian ones. 
Here is a valuable lesson. A treatment marked by 
compassion and courtesy would have perhaps delayed 


the ultimate political freedom of India from foreign yoke. , 


To Gandhiji the end of foreign rule in India was a sacred 
duty and ultimate goal of India. 

Untouchability sanctified by Hinduism offended the 
Anti-Suaras or the low castes. It was not in their interést 
to suffer socio-cultural, economic and religious disabilities. 
That was in the interest of the upper caste Hindus. To 
* keep the untouchables under the heels was ‘to produce 


enormous economic gains to the touchables. The moral. . 


and intellectual development, and economic prosperity of 
the former was arrested’ and stunted by the caste 
' system. The caste system is’ as much satanic for 
avarnas as the British rule for India. Caste is against the 
overall interest of the untouchables in the same manner, 
as British rule harried the interest of the nation. Hence 
he was against the alien rule. He went against it because 
he ‘was insulted by the racial ruling class and their 
hirelings. That roused in him a sense of abhorrence and 
antipathy against the British. It’ was quite natural for any 
man with self-esteem. The contrary is ‘unnatural and 
unexpected. The domination of the low castes by the 


high castes is equally satanic and against the interests of ' 
the avarnas. Gandhiji’s struggle against foreign domination -` 


was a patriotic movement; the struggle of the SCs and 
1 STs against upper-caste hegemony is equally patriotic 
as the less fortunate will be liberated from their bondage. 
It will ultimately benefit the country, though the high- 
caste few’ may not like it. 


On the same Gandhian analogy, it should be the most 
pious duty of every Indian to vow for ending the ilf 
treatment and discrimination meted out to the SCs and. 
STs. That is the: real meaning and significance of 
Gandhian teaching and spirit. Till the last vista of 
discrimination and hatred survives in Indian life and 


` society, no SC or ST’can consider him or her as free and 


safe under the satanic dispensation, namely, the caste 
system. 5 

It will be equally his sacred duty to oppose all Hindu 
institutions “and authorities which advocate, ‘nourish, 
perpetuate and promote ill-feeling and inequality between 
man and man’ on grounds of birth and caste. If the 
institutions are based on Shastras or Smritis, those must 
be opposed. If religion is the ‘cause and source for social 
evils ‘and inequalities, -as it is, it is as well the sacred duty 
of the SCs and STs to oppose and, if necessary, destroy 


"that religion as ‘it slights their dignity and stunts moral 


ahd intellectual development. If any temple stands on the . 
way to his, self-esteem, the temple too merits to be 
defied and destroyed. Indians fought the exploitative, 
pernicious and satanic British rule for freedom and 


- gained it. The untouchables continue.to suffer in the 


name of religion. They too have to fight every vista of 
inequality, ill-treatment and discrimination be it either due 
to religion, or to Shastras, Smritis, Sants, Mahants,; 
Mahatmas,’ Parmatmas and Dharmatmas, or temple or 
something else. For the SCs and STs, this will be the 
beginning of the freedom movement. Hitherto they are 
under domination and consequent exploitation which is 
against their vital interest. If the Gandhian principle is of 
any relevance, it lies here:. 

Oppose anything that slights your” mefital, moral and 

economic development and interest. The oppressive strong 


must be fought by the weak and the sufferer. The 
oppressor lacks moral strength. ` 


e 


HERE we should finally recall. the incident of Kavitha in 
Ahmedabad, Gujarat, the native State of the Mahatma. It 
throws light partly on his educational approach to the low 
and the untouchables and his philosophy of their 
protection against the attack of the wicked and wrong- 
doers. The incident created quite a sensation at the time. 
In 1935, the untouchables ‘of ‘the villages Kavitha 
demanded from the Hindus of the village that their 
children should be admitted in the common school of the 


‘ village alongwith other Hindu children. The Hindus were 


enraged at this and took their revange By, proclaiming a 


complete social boycott. . 


They were deprived of agricultural labour, their animals of- 
grazing in the pasture land, and their children of buttermilk. . 
_Not only this, but a Harljan was compelled to take an oath 

by Mahadev (one of the Hindu gods} that ‘he and others 

would not hereafter makę effort to reinstate their children in 

the school." ' ; 

This village had over 100 families of Chemate 
weavers, etc. This was a practical ban for the untouchable 
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boys from the school and there was none to help them. 
According to an enquirer, this had caused despondency 
among the,untouchables to “such an extent that they are 
thinking of migrating in a body to some other village”., 

This, report was made to Gandhiji who wrote in, his 
Harijan, October 5, 1935.thus: 

There is no heip like self-help. God helps, those who heip. 

_ themselves, If the Harijans concerned will carry out their 
‘reported resolve to wipe the dust of Kavitha off their feet, 
they will not only be happy themselves but they will pave | 
the way for others who may be similarly treated. If people 

_migrate in search of employment, how much more should 
they do so in.search of self-respect? | hope that well- > 
wishers of Harijans will help these poor families. to vacate . 
inhospitable Kavitha. a 
When Dr Zhivago was selected for Nobel Prize in 

1958, Boris Pasternak was greeted with public outcry 
demanding, his deportation from the USSR. A terrified 
Pasternak wrote to Nikita Khrushchev, the Premier of the 
Soviet Union, that “leaving the motherland will be equal 
to death for me”. The Nobel Laureate breathed his last 
in his motherland. This was expected. Home sweet 
home. There carrot be any place better and sweeter 
than home. The highest award in the world of literature 
bestowed in recognition of. his creative genius was not 
dearer than his motherland to Pasternak. But why? The 
reply is found in the great eipic Mahabharata. 
udhisthir, who won the “ghastly bloodstained victory” 

(Gita 2. 5), during their wandering in forests in disguise 
once heard a voice from invisible Yaksha who asked four, 
questions including: who is a happy person? i 

Yudhisthir replied: ; 

A person who is free from debt, who is not forced to live 

_ away from his home, and who is provided, at least, with one _ 
meagre ‘meal a day in his own home, is happy. 

The Gandhian advice to the untouchables of Kavitha 
was neither religious nor éthical. His advice was against 
this very epic teaching. His advice was to placate the 
high-caste Hindus and appease their orthodox oppressors. 
Finally, it ‘was pregnant’ with ‘enormous potential for 


provoking and promoting the evil forces in the society by | 


his refusal'to protect the weak and the vulnerable. Even 
- the very teaching of the Gita, so dear to the Mahatma, 
was of no avail at this critical juncture to the untouchables 


of Kavitha: Lord Krishna says on the ee cea: of 


Kurukshetra to Arjuna: 
Whenever dharma (righteousness) declines 
And there is an uprise of inequity, 
| loose myself forth into birth in the world. (4. a). 
- For the protection ‘of the-holy men, 
The chastisement of the wicked and enthroning - u 


Of dharma | am born ffom age to age. (4.8) a 


It goes against the above moral teaching India has 
upheld, throughout the ages, as sacred. We see a 
Spectacle diametrically opposite to the above Indian 
ideal: the ‘weakest and the oppressed in the village were 
asked to vacate and live elsewhere. The oppressors and 
the wicked did not receive the chastisement, as ordained 
by the Gita. The voice of ‘sanity remained silent. The 


protection of the untouchables, by all standards, was the - 


dharma in the true sense. But the chastisement fell on 
the oppressed. No tears, no sympathy and no compassion 
for the vulnerable.’ 


r 


it is entirely a different question: whether - ‘Hindus Å 


elsewhere would be less intolerant than those in Kavitha.“ 
One feels appalled to note that the Mahatma did not 
resort to his’ tried and most effective: weapon, that is, 


.fast, in, Kavitha to force the Hindus to. change heart and 


to revoke their boycott and allow the honour and dignity 
of living in the village where his anscestors had lived for 
generations. He actually became a party. to, the 
banishment of the untouchables of the village. And 
banishment is a punishment of the worst. kind. 


Manu Smriti which has codified and sanctified rights, 


privileges and immunities for the high-caste Hindus in 
general, and of the priestly castes in particular, ordains: 
` The king should never kill a priest, even one who persists in’, 
every: sort of evil; he should banish such a man from the 
kingdom, unhurt and with all his wealth. 
By his action Gandhiji paved the way by giving 
general’ assent and guidelines as and when such 
incidents took place: the sufferers. would vacate the 


.villagé/place of normal residence. This reinforced the 


Varna system. Under the Hindu institutes, untouchables 
_ Were not to read and write. Education is coupled with the 
` potential for upsetting the Varna Vyvastha. iwas against 
‘the preordained occupation by heredity as advocated i in 
the theory of Varna we have seen above. 

One ‘shouid not, therefore, ‘feel surprised when the 
Mahatma says in his book, Hind Swaraj or undian Home 
. Rule (published in 1924), thus: 

The ordinary meaning of: education is'a acess of 

letters. To teach boys reading, writing and arithmatic. is. 

called primary education. A peasant ‘earns his bread 
honestly. He has ordinary knowledge of the world. He 
knows fairly well how he should behave towards his 
parents, his wife, his children and his fellow villagers. He 
understands’ and observes the rules of morality. But he 
cannot write his own name. What do you propose to do by 
giving him knowledge of letters? Will you add an inch to his 
happiness?” (italics mine—A.K.B.) pe 

The whole race of farmers, .. artisans, landless 
agricultural labourers ‘and working ‘classes belonging 
mostly to the lower strata, that is, Sudras, if educated 
and ‘thereby elevated, would threaten to blow up the 
caste pyramid. This is against the Hindu sacred laws. 
Can we expect Gandhiji to go against it? His conscience 
' andthe inner voice, therefore, did not revolt even though 
the most vulnerable were being trampled in village 
Kavitha. We often read lots of meaning in body language 
and sign language of important personalities all over the 
world; the. language of inaction arid silence over the 
violence in the village’ by the mighty is eloquent with 
meaning and significance. The contribution: ‘of our 
Shastras, Smritis, etc. as well as great men in keeping 
the people and the nation in deep darkness’ is no’ mean, 
even if it sounds blasphemous, 

Gandhian philosophy will not help. Dr Ambedker said 
that Gandhism is no different from Hinduism. It is a 
refined form of Hinduism. It has removed and polished 
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the sharp and barbaric edges of Hinduism. According to 


Dr Ambedkar: 
What is there in Gandhism which is not to be found in 
orthodox Hinduism? There is caste in Hinduism, there is 
caste in Gandhism. Hinduism believes in law of hereditary 
profession, so does Gandhism. Hinduism enjoins cow- 
worship., So does Gandhism. Hinduism upholds the law of 
karma, predestination of man's condition in this world, so 
does Gandhism. Hinduism accepts the authority of Shastras. 

So does Gandhism. Hinduism believes in avatars, or 

incarnations of God. So does Gandhism. Hinduism believes 

in idols, so does Gandhism. All that Gandhism has done is 

to find a philosophic justification for Hinduism and its 

dogmas. Hinduism is bald in the sense that it is just a set of 

rules which bear in its face the appearance of a crude and 
cruel system. Gandhism applies the philosophy which 
smoothens its surface and gives it the appearance of 
decency and respectability and so alters it and embellishes 

it as to make it even attractive. What philosophy does 

Gandhism propound to cover the nudity of Hinduism? This 

philosophy can be put in a nutshell. It is philsophy which 

says that “All that is in Hinduism is well, al that is in 

Hinduism is necessary for public good.” 

Whatever stands on the way to self‘esteem and self- 
development of the low and the neglected, the suffereres 
should stand up and raise their voice against it. Even 
Gandhian philosophy cannot be an exception. Anything 
that promotes, provokes and finally perpetuates the 
interests of the highborn and militates against the low and 
the neglected should be demolished with the disdain it 
merits. it will promote national interest and happiness. If 
they fail to raise their voices, the unequal system will be 
endowed with longer life much against the interests of the 
sufferers. Sufferers can accept ‘this at their own peril. | 

It may be your interest to be our masters, but how can it be 

ours to be your slaves?®™, 

This was told by Thucydides, a Greek General. No 
man should acknowledge the hegemony of others. That 
will only undermine the dignity and esteem of those under 
the heels. Those who will forget this great saying will 
repent. To make their period of hardship less unbearable 
heavy doses of religion are applied to ensure sedation 
and to create painlessness in the mind as drug does. & 
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A New Agenda of the West? 
BATUK VORA 


amuel Huntingtons essay “The Clash of 
Civilisations” published in the Summer issue 
of Foreign Affairs here has caused quite a'stir in the 
think tank circles of America. The reaction was so 
intense that he had to give a 23-page response in 
the next issue. What has provoked so much debate 


which is still going on?. Does it exhibit any new ` 


thinking or is it just one more example-of narrowness 
of political discussion in this country? 

Huntington, Professor of Political Science at 
Harvard’s Olin Institute for Strategic Studies, argues 
that future world conflict will be dictated not so 
much by economc clashes or state interests per se 
but by culture He cites recent phenomenon of 
“ethnic cleansing” in the Balkans and asserts that 
“velvet curtain of culture has replaced iron curtain 
of ideology as the most dividing line in Europe...The 
fault lines between civilisations will be the battle 
lines of the future.” He also gives an example of 
communal conflict between Hindus and Muslims in 
India in this context. ` 

This, he says, is also true on a global scale, for 
“Western: ideas of individualism, liberalism, 
constitutionalism, human rights, equality, the rule of 
law, democracy, free markets often have little 
response in Islamic, Confucian, Japanese, Hindu, 
Buddhist or orthodox cultures.” So, future hot spots 
of clashes or wars will be along the simmering 
borders separating an expanding Western cultural 
system from the others, who don’t share the same 
values. He has not. touched the controversial 
subject of different routes to development, assuming 
that “development” has to be what the West has 
shown. 

The debate on funtingtonlé theory has also 
hardly broken any new ground. With the Left the 
worldover in total disarray, the debate has not yet 
fully exposed the new hidden agenda of the ‘West. 
The Western thinkers have not exposed the hidden 
agenda behind his theory .even while disagreeing, 
with Huntington. Robert Bartley, Editor of Wall 
Street Journal, argued that culture would be less of 


The author, who was a Left MLA of Gujarat some 
years ago, is now a free-lance journalist RADER, in 
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a cause for global tensions than the ongoing 
struggle toward. economic development within the 
non-Western world. Bartley believes that the Western 
values form an essential fall-out of development 
itself and will talke hold during. the process of 
modernisation but will grate against the more 
traditional values of the developing societies. The 
Islamic mullahs, he said, “profess to reject the 
decadent West, but their ee aey quarrel is with 
modernity.” 

The conservative voice of Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
former US Ambassador to the UN and now 


o tna 1, 


Professor of Government at Georgetown University, - 


takes a similar. tack. “The most important and 
explosive differences involving Muslims are found 
in the Muslim world,” she says, “between persons, 
parties and governments who are reasonably 
moderate, non-expansionist’ and non-violent, and 
those who are anti-modern, and anti-Western, 
extremely. intolerant, expansionist and violent.” 
And for.his part, Fouad Ajami, Professor of Middle 
Eastern studies at Johns Hopkins University and a 
favourite Mid-East media‘ expert, shares Bartley’s 
confidence in modernity. “Huntington has under- 
estimated the tenacity and „Secularism in places 
that. acquired these ways „against, great .odds, 
always close to the abyss, the: darkness never 
far.” ; 
- But as Chandra ‘Muzaffar of TTA Malaysia 
based Third World media says, the problem is even 
more serious. By overplaying the “clash of 
civilisations” dimension, Huntington has ignored the 
creative, constructive interaction and engagement 
between the civilisations. Islam, for instance, through 
centuries of exchange with the West, laid the 
foundation for the growth of mathematics, science, 
medicine, agriculture, industry and architecture in 
medieval Europe. Today, some of the leading ideas 
and institutions that have gained currency within the 
Muslim world, whether in politics or ‘in economics, 
are imports from the West. He could have also 
mentioned that Hindu and Muslim cultures as they 
stand today have imbibed each other's numerous 
qualities and ‘aspects in course of history. 


Huntington fails to highlight the second salient — 


feature at the philosophical level, Buddhism, 
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Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Judaism, Sikhism and 
Taoism share certain common perspectives on the 
, relationship between human beings and their 
` ‘environment, the integrity of community, importance 
of family, significance of moral leadership and, 
indeed, the meaning and purpose of life. Civilisations 
are quite capable of forging common aspirations 
and bonds. Muzaffar gives an example of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
which encompasses at least four “civilisation 
identities”, to use Huntingtons term—Buddhist 
(Thailand), Confucian (Singapore), Christian 
(Philippines) and Muslim (Indonesia, Brunei, 
Malaysia), Yet it has evolved an identity through 
4 trials of 25 years. 

The Western thinkers hardly accept this root 
cause—that it is the US and Western dominance, 
not the. clash of civilisations, in the cause of global 
conflicts. By magnifying the so-called clash of 
civilizations and underplaying all other major factors 
behind such clashes, Huntington tries to, preserve, 
protect and perpetuate Western dominance. The 
Western dominance is under threat from a 
*Confucian-lslamic connection” that is emerging as 
a challenge to the Western interests. This is the 
most mischievous and most dangerous implication 
of his theory of the “clash of civilisations.” 

The Western public is under terrible pressure of 
recession and unemployment. His thesis could 
mislead them by diverting their ire against wrong 
“enemies"—other than their own civilisations. He 
argues that China and some Islamic nations have 
"acquired weapons of mass destruction. Generally 
e the Islamic states are buying weapons from China, 
which “in turn, is rapidly increasing its weapons 
capability.” He thus concludes that the “Confucian- 
islamic military connection has. thus come into 
_ being, designed to promote acquisition by its 
` members of the weapons technology needed to 
counter the military power of the West.” This is why 
West, and the US in particular.“should not reduce 
its military capabilities,” he says. ` 

The facts tell a different story. First, the US hes 
not reduced its military power. It is the largest global 
weapon merchant.(sold weapons worth $25 billion 
last year) and the most well-equipped power with a 
wide range. of sophisticated weaponry. Secondly, 
“China is an important producer of weapons but it is 


a the only major power which has reduced its military 


l budget throughout 1980s,” asserts Muzaffar. Three, 
most Muslim countries buy their weapons not from 
China but from the US. Four, China has failed to 


endorse the Muslim position on many global issues. 
Therefore, the Confucian-Islamic connection is a 
myth propagated to justify the US military spending. 

Huntington’s thesis matches with some of those 
American scholars who believe that the next big 
confrontation in the world wili happen between the 
West and Islam. As far as “Islamic threat” perception 
is concerned, Huntington and his kind have no 
difficulty in selling their ideas to the West. Antagonism 
toward Islam and Muslims is deeply embedded into 
the psyche of the Western society. Hindus are 
recognised just only as some spiritualists and 
nothing beyond that. “Islam has bloody borders,” 
writes Huntington, means Muslims spill the blood. 
Yet, more often than not, it is the Muslims who are 
being bullied, bloodied, bludgeoned and butchered. 
A small faction of Islamic fundamentalists do not 
make up the entire Islam. Common Muslim in any 
country does not give a damn to those 
fundamentalists or terrorists. 

Huntington has made a list of half a dozen 
civilisations. At first sight one would feel he was 
right. Are not the Catholic Croats fighting orthodox 
Serbs? ...and both of them opposing Muslim. 
Bosnians? Azeris fighting Armenians? Ruthless 
conflict between extremist Hindus and Muslims in 
India is also taken as an example. 

This view is totally deceptive. A second look at 
the world would make it clear, it is neither simple 
nor new. Conflicts between civilisations are as old 
as history of mankind. Look at the struggle of Jews 
against Rome in the’ first’ century,’ or revolt of 
Greeks against Turks in the nineteenth century. 
Occidents and Orients have been in conflict often in 
the last 1300 years. Disputes with China, North 
Korea, or Japan are not nourished by conflicts 
between their civilisations. They are the result of 
their palpable national interests at work. Moreover, 
within each camp of civilisation, conflicts within 
themselves and divisions are far more significant. 
No sensible person can ignore them. 

The debate in the pages of, Foreign Affairs 
appears symbolic of deeper assumptions in the 
American psyche. Bartley’s -insistence that the 
Western values are “ingrained” in “development” 
and ‘Kirkpatrick's suggestion that those in a Muslim 
world that are “anti-modern” and “anti-Western” 
must be extremely “violent and expansionist”, 
betrays an assumption of cultural superiority that 
equates “modernity” with. the “West”. For that 
matter, what is wrong with some observers who 
equate West with violence and barbarity? a 
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IRFAN ENGINEER: Countering Communalism 
(Continued from pane 5) 

unemployed and are on the lookout for some activities. 
These organisations often involve them in their day-to- 
day activities and even community work which gives 
them a sense of purpose and belonging. Communal 
‘organisations also often organise sports and other such 
activities that attract the youth. Of course, these 
organisations even take up problems of unemployment 
or rather pay lip-service to this problem and communalise 
the youth in the process. Secular activists should make 
all efforts to attract the youth on their platforms and 
involve them in meaningful community work. Sports as 
well as secular cultural groups could prove useful in 
attracting the youth. The youth should also be involved in 
propaganda against blind faith and even in the progressive 
social reform movement. They should further be drawn 
into a genuine movement demanding employment for all. 
This could provide a democratic platform to the youth for 
social change and thus have a purpose in life. 

The RSS has very diligently built a network to 
disseminate and project communally biased news and 
views: They hava very effectively used the media to 
propagate Ran sanmabhoomi and other such communal 
issues. Secularists should also build up committees of 
secular journalists and counter their moves. These 
- journalists could be specially useful during communal 

riots. At such times the communalists utilise the media to 
plant various false and concocted stories, suppressing 
the truth. This often fans communal riots. A network of 
secular journalists and activists working in areas where 
communal riots have broken out can see to it that correct 
reporting reaches the people through the media. 

The anti-communal movement should also try to build 

a lawyers’ forum to assist the movement fight legal 
battles. This entails putting up various cases on communal 
elements for their inflammatory and inciting speeches, 
defamatory speeches, challenging the elections won on 
a communal plank, public interest litigations to demand 
action against officials in the state machinery who 
actively support and promote communalism. After riots, 
many innocent people, especially members of the 
minority community, are arrested. Lawyers could render 
useful service in such cases and restore the confidence 
of the community in the democratic and secular forces. 
Otherwise, it is often seen that fundamentalists use all 
means to get their community people released and in the 
process, win their confidence. Secularists are often 
found wanting in such cases. 

We have witnessed many communal riots in the past 
‘and some’ fire-fighting measures become necessary 

during such outbreaks. It is necessary to note here the 
changing character of communal riots which are becoming 
not only more and more organised but also violent with 
the mobs attacking to kill. Atrocities against women are 
also increasing and becoming more and more brutal. in 
our attempts to contain the spread of communal riots, 
immediate meetings of prominent members from both 
the communities should be held in as many areas as 


possible in order to instal mutual confidence. If possible, 





volunteers should be set up to defend the area concerned 
from any attack by outsiders. 

Rumours which are systematically spread, have to be - 
countered with an efficient network of peace committees’ 
after verifying them. In any case, the people should be 
educated not to get provoked by any rumours. The 
people should also be made to reflect on the rumours 
that were spread in the earlier riots where almost all the 


- rumours proved to be false and the extent of damage 


caused by such rumours. If a network of secular 
journalists built up, they can be posted with the latest 
correct information. The members of peace committees 
should be in close touch with the members from both the 
communities and persuade them not to believe any 
rumours and ensure that there is going to be no attack 
from either side. Curfew and rumours often create an 
environment of terror in which people tend to attack, 
others out of mutual suspicion and fear. Silent peace 
marches with white flags through various localities go a ` 
long way in easing the tension. f 
Secularists should also take active interest in setting 
up relief camps in which victims—irrespective of their 
communities-——-are encouraged to stay together. 
Communalists rush to start relief camps of their own for 
fellow religionists whereby communal hatred gets 
reinforced. a 
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MADHU LIMAYE : Power Politics 
(Continued from page 3) 


~!which has also been geographically mutilated and 
then rejected by the West. Together, said Haushofer, 
the two powers (Germany and Russia) could form 
the “continental union of the expelled against the 
sea-ruling world-power in the League of Nations.” 

There was another strand of this policy. Japan 
had always been one of Haushofer’s principal loves 
and fascinations. He now watched the rise -of 
Japanese imperial power with much admiration and 
he saw in Japan a state from which Germany could 
learn a great deal. At an early stage he became 
convinced that Japan had to be a friend and not an 
4 enemy in his country’s challenge to the fateful Anglo- 
American hegemony. Earlier he had written that 
together Japan, Russia and the Central European 
Power (Germany) would be absolutely unassailable 
as they were “the only group of powers able to 
defend itself against the Anglo-Saxon tutelege.” 
Thus Haushofer was very much a man of Rapallo 
and in 1939 he was to be equally enthusiastic over 
the Nazi-Soviet pact. 

After reunification, the German outlbok is 
undergoing a change. United Germany is a non- 
nuclear power, and is still a member of the NATO. 
But its passivity in foreign affairs is already a thing of 
the past. It showed its new clout by forcing Western 
recognition of the Roman Catholic Slovenia and 
Croatia which had declared their independence from 
Yugoslavia. Increasingly it is turning towards Eastern 
Europe and Russia for expansion of cammercial 
j industrial, scientific and cultural contacts. That is 
i. why the ghost of Haushofer is haunting some 
Americans and they are stridently demanding the 
“strengthening of the NATO system. This is necessary 
to “constrain a revisionist or plainly expansionist 
new Russia, and, discreetly, also to limit the freedom 
of manoeuvre of a more self-assertive Germany,” 
Yaroslaves Bilinsky has written. A united Germany 
can no longer be taken for granted as a docile 
member of the Western alliance. Being a strong 
power in the heart of Europe, it is bound to radiate its 
political and economic influence both Eastward and 
Westward, men like Bilinsky think. Their advice to 
the American Presidents and the Congress is to 
evolve a long term perspective to cope with the 
aforesaid incipient development which they are 
afraid would flower out fully in a decade or so. 

The fears of the Bilinskys do not mean that a 
German-Russian-Japanese alliance has become a 
reality. No, it has not. Nor does it mean that there 
are no conflicts of interests among these three 
countries or that there are no contradictions 
bedevilling the Russo-Chinese or Sino-Japanese 
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relations. But the fear itself is a potent force and 
might lead America into policies that would make 
some of the imaginary fears come true. 

It is against these new developments—the gradual 
shift of economic power to Eastern (and South- 
eastern Asia) and the growing predominance of the 
united Germany—that | have been urging the 
revamping of our foreign policy establishment and its 
reeducation, emphasising the transformation of our 
private and public sector companies into transnational 
companies to have a section of the personnel in our 
embassies in these newly emerging countries fully 
equipped with trade and technological expertise. 
While seeking constant improvement of the Indo- 
American relations, we should not neglect the united 


. Germany, European Union and Japan. We must 


persuade the Chinese to demarcate the line of 
control on the ground and strengthen the mutually 
beneficial relationship. Non-governmental groups can 
approach China and urge upon it to make up with 
Tibet and the Dalai Lama and thereby pre-empt 
meddling by the United States. a 

(Courtesy: The Hindu) 
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Morals and Politics ee 


V ery often. nowadays one hears the catch-phrase that “the system has 
‘broken down”. It is a common cliché in the intellectual circle all over the 
country, and has now been taken up by the politician as well—a sort of 
convenient alibi to cover up their own misdoings. 

There is no denying the fact that the acknowledged set af values by which a 
democratic system functions have been largely abandoned, with the result that 
while the facade of democratic functioning is somehow maintained, the ‘spirit - 
behind it has evaporated and corruption in various walks ‘of ‘public: life has 
reached a point when the very foundations of our civil society is grievously 
undermined. One discerns a marked shift in the attitude towards corrupt practices , 


‘in the arena of politics. In the decade following independence a case of corruption 


would bè taken as a veritable scandal, and'the politician would fight shy of being 
tainted with it in the public eye. Over the years, the volume and magnitude of 
corruption having expanded, one notices that it has been more or less accepted 
as one of the inescapable features of political life. Gradually, though not 
imperceptibly, corruption has become part of the stock-in-trade of politics and 
has, therefore, gained a degree of acceptability not to be seen before. 

When Indira Gandhi sought to underplay charges of corruption against her 
establishment by blandly’ declaring that corruption had become a global 
phenomenon, ‘she was trying to put up a rather feeble-explanation bordering on 
justification of all the corrupt practices going onat the time. With the. current 
globalisation of the economy, the dimension of corruption has ` significantly 
enlarged: the securities scam and the sugar standal are no ordinary cases, just 
as the ‘Bofors kickback account is sought to-be hushed up on devious grounds. 
What the politician gains in cash, he loses in credibility. Not only at the time of the 
election to office, but throughout his political career, an average well-oiled 
politician indulges ‘in uninhibited corruption. From his election campaign to his 


_- links with the so-called builders, and the more daring ones with the mafia 
. underworld, the stink of corruption today reaches out to high heavens. 


‘The social consequences of it has been the conspicuous undermining of the 
public faith not only in the politician but in the system of party functioning. 


. Honestly speaking, none of the accredited parties—none at all -—can claim that 


its own ranks are not visibly disturbed ‘at this invasion of corruption ‘into their 


` party. This by itself leads to demoralisation since the party t ranks as much as the 
‚general public become, cynical at the politician’s bogus promise that the corrupt 


practices would be combated. Nobody takes such’ promises seriously as 
everybody seems to be convinced that nothing, really nothing, would be done. 
Many a prescription could be seen floating around, but these can hardly restore 
public confidence in their practicability or efficacy. The result has naen a sense of 
all-round helplessness. 

It is in this background when the political parties and their kadere have by and 3 
large forfeited the confidence of the public in general in their profession about 


l commitment to democracy that a strange development has been taking place. 


The political leader—the neta—finds an unwanted actor on the stage. Rather this 





actor threatens to spoil the politician’s time-honoured 
game of hoodwinking the public with promises galore 
while he himself wallows in corruption and double-talk. 
First comes Seshan and then Khairnar. 

Seshan annoyed the political party bosses by 
threatening to haul them over the coals for any 
irregularities in their management of poll campaigns. 
From election expenses to rigging and violating 
electioneering rules, Seshan for the first time questioned 
the conduct of political parties, particularly the ruling 


parties. By his action and fiats, he might have overplayed . 


his role, as the Supreme Court sometimes had to pull 
him up. However, in the eyes of the general public, he 
has acquired the image of a strong upholder of the 
sanctity of the ballot box, which the éstablished parties of 
all political complexions have been guilty of desecrating 
through money power or the muscle power, and 
sometimes through, both. With all his overbearing 
behaviour, T.N. Seshan, has come to symbolise the 
restoration of the independence of the election process. 
In fact, that is the main reason why the Government 
thought it wise to beat a retreat instead of forcing 
through a Constitutional amendment to curb the authority 
and the powers of the Chief Election Commissioner. 
Take the case of G.R. Khairnar, the Deputy Municipal 
Commissioner of Bombay. An unkown: non-descript 
officer has shot into limelight by quietly standing in the 
way of the rapacity of the building contractors violating 
laws under the protection of important political leaders 
with whorn they collude for unspecified gains. Khairnar 
has become a hero figure before the public, not only of 


Maharashtra but in the rest of the country, for having ` 


quietly objected to the depredations of the law by anti- 
social operators in cahoots with political bosses. In this 
case, Maharashtra Chief Minister Pawar has made the 
mistake of crossing his path. Few political leaders can 
claim chastity in relation to financial manipulation, and 
certainly Sharad Pawar is not one of them, and he is 
realistic enough never to have claimed to possess that 
virtue. f 

Both Seshan and Khairnar may have transgressed 
the bounds which in normal circumstances an officer has 
to observe particularly in dealing with political leaders. 
Seshan can, of course, claim to be holding an august 
`office, whose authority and autonomy are guaranteed 
under the Constitution. In the case of Khairnar, he has 
no protective shield whatsoever except the moral 
approbation of the public, progressively disgusted with 
mega-size corruption of many a political leader. It is not 
surprising that Khairnar has been suspended from his 
post for having trespassed into the area which is 
reserved exclusively for politicians, namely, going public 
with his serious charges against political bosses. However, 
his misconduct as a government employee is outshun by 
the tremendous popular support that has spontaneously 
rallied behind his forthright stand against the corrupt 
practices that the political bosses of the government 


wallow in. 

Here are these two shining examples of two officers 
gaining massive public support for their adherence to the 
moral code that is supposed to be observed by all those Dd 
engaged in public activity. The anomaly of the situation 
lies in the fact that the leadership of our elected political 
parties ensconced in power are quoting rules and 
quibbling about administrative discipline to provide them 
shelter against the moral onslaught of officers unmasking 
their misdemeanour. It is not difficult to realise the 
enormity of this anomaly in which the. elected 
representatives of the public, claiming to run a democratic 
government are being shown up by honest bureaucrats 
while they themselves have been trying to come out with 
unconvincing excuses for their misconduct. No doubt 
democracy will be hampered if the honest bureaucrats 
trying to show up their political masters are put down to 
the relief of the very same bosses. Y 

Contrast the position of these two, now under attack 
from the politician, with that of another character—the 
high-profile police boss of Punjab, Sardar K.P.S. Gill. 
Apart from his early recognition as a notorious bottom- 
pincher of ladies in receptions and parties, Gill has built 
up for himself the image of a ruthless leader, who 
depends wholly and solely on the pamperings of his 
favourite politicians. With the Punjab Chief Minister 
virtually playing the second fiddle to his police boss, it is 
nothing unexpected that Gill should appropriate to 
himself the credit for having brought normalcy in Punjab. 
lf the Khalistani militants have been nearly suppressed in 
Punjab through the brutal black-and-tan that Gill has 
specialised in that State, the glimmerings of normalcy in 
Punjab is followed by unrestrained police zoolum. 

It is through methods of terrorisation that K.P.S. Gill 
has become an important factor in Punjab politics. The 
political leaders who have been applauding him seem to 
forget that Gill's methods are totally antithetical to any 
democratic order, Emboldened by this indulgence offered- 
by his political backers Gill has had the impudence to 
send his terror police even to distant places in far-away 
Bengal, while his latest exploit has touched off a first- 
class embarrassment for the Government as his hoodlums 
pounced upon press reporters in the Capital while he 
and his cronies were celebrating his capturing ‘the 
Presidentship of the Indian Hockey Federation. The 
incident has provoked widespread resentment so much 
so that the Vice-President of the Federation has resigned 
in protest, and the watchful eyes of the public are now 
focussed on the ruffians whom Gill maintains. 

Here is another test for those in authority. It Khairnar 
is penalised for having exposed high-placed corruption 
and .Gill permitted to go scot-free after his terror 
gangsterism against the public, how will one measure 
the credibility of the people in authority? These are signs 
of a new awakening in the public. The system is cracking 
up no doubt, but not in the way its reckless manipulators + 
wanted it to happen. í 
July & N.C. 
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Death of Law in India 
UPENDRA BAXI 


J ven as state propaganda on human rights 
* A protection and promotion is at its zenith, 
Archana Guha’s saga of suffering provides an 
alternate narrative of death of law and rights in 
India. 

A headmistress of a junior high school in 
Calcutta, she was arrested on July 17, 1974 for her 
brothers alleged Naxalite involvement. For 
twentyseven long days and nights, she was tortured 
in Calcutta Police Headquarters. Her hands and 
feet were tied and she was swung from a pole. Her 
feet were burned with cigarette-butts. She was 
systematically assaulted. Her family was threatened 
with torture. She was also threatened with rape. 
Never charged or tried, she (and her family) 
remained in jail for three long years as a MISA 
detenue and she left it in a wheelchair. On 
December 20, 1978 her private criminal complaint 
matured into commitment of five accusec by the 
Sessions Court. On appeal in 1980, the Calcutta 
High Court held the committal wrong in law but 
directed the case to be treated as a “warrant case”. 
Various ‘vexatious’ proceedings ensued, preventing 
trial. The Supreme Court finally decided the appeals 
filed from 1990 onwards in February i994! It 
directed speedy trial. 

In the meantime, three of the five police officials 
died; one is reported to be overseas and the 





{surviving constable pleads that ends of justice 
“ require quashing of proceedings, as he was only a 


cog in the engine of state lawlessness. 

The truth of Ms Guha’s charges can only be 
proved by the due process of law. But when the law 
itself dies, how shall we establish truth? The first 
dying of the law occurred when the State of West 
Bengal itself failed to launch a prosecution. It could 
not have, because at the time it visited Archana 
Guha with all its prowess, it had itself annihilated 
the rule of law. The second dying of law occurs in 
the elaborate period from 1977 to 1994 when 
lawyers and judges participate in preventing a trial 
from. taking place! This collective denial of justice 
takes myriad forms and shapes. Although the 


Professor Upendra Baxi is the Vice-Chancellor of 
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accused were duly charged as far back as December 
20, 1978, the Division Bench of Calcutta High Court 
sets the order aside, directing ‘warrant’ case 
proceedings; the snakes-and-ladders game of 
interlocutory orders of all kinds prevents the trial 
from ever beginning; six years are consumed in 
deciding whether Advocate A.P. Chatterjee can 
represent the complainant! When in 1991 the trial is 
about to commence, the Supreme Court accepts a 
whole variety of special leave petitions during 1990- 
94, which it ultimately decides in 1994! The third 
dying of the law occurs in the way in which the 
Supreme Court finally commands day-to-day trial of 
Archana Guha's complaint. The fourth dying of the 


‘law occurs at the near complete silence of human 


tights commiunities in India over Archana Guha’s 
agonising struggle for justice. These many forms of 
dying aggregate into yet another narrative of death 
of the law in India. i 

In order to do ‘justice’, the Supreme Court had to 
hear criminal appeals and special leave petitions. 
And it had to accomplish many a jurisprudential 
feat. Wisely and well, it had decreed a right to 
speedy trial as a fundamental in the Bihar undertrials 
cases. But the State of West Bengal was so 
solicitous of this right that as far back as 1967 it 
sought to add Section 245 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code a power in the magistrate that if complete 
evidence is not laid by prosecution within four 
years, the accused may be discharged. Even the 
Supreme Court is not sure when this amendement 
was brought into force; it says it may have been in 
1981 or 1982. We shall probably never know! But 
surely, as the Magistrate and the High Court ruled 
(the latter in 1991!), such an amendment could not 
be applied to a trial which commenced in 1977! 
More so, when every judge and court acknowledge— 
including the Supreme Court—how the -accused 
successfully (of course, through well-paid lawyers, 
who otherwise wax eloquent on human rights) 
aborted even the commencement of the trial! 

In February 1994, the Supreme Court had no 
difficulty in restoring prosecution! It had no difficulty 
either in exhorting the superior courts ‘to intervene 
in criminal proceedings. It -deplored that they so 
readily fall ‘prey’ to the “stratagems” of the accused 
in “stalling proceedings”; and directed that if thére 
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was no “grave illegality”, the superior courts simply 
“should not interfere”. Such “frequent interference” 
defects justice; what is worse it empowers “a man 
with enough means to keep law at bay.” When this 
happens, the “very failure” of justic “system” is 
inevitable. 

All this is well said. But Archana Guha and many 
victims with her, can say, “Physician heal thyself”. 
What, one may say, was the justification or need for 
the Supreme Court itself to entertain appeals from 
the unanimous verdicts of the Calcutta courts? 
What was the justification for delay in pronouncing 
a final judgment? 

The secret of this lies, of course, in the Supreme 
Court's own jurisprudence. In Antulay's case (to 
which | dedicated a whole book entitled Liberty and 
Corruption), the Court had somehow held that a 
judicial order, even by a five judge Bench of the 
Supreme Court, may be said to violate fundamental 
rights of the accused! That was a seven-judge 
Bench decision which held that Antulay’s right to 
speedy trial was violated. If Antulay was pleaded, 
the special leave had to be admitted! But now a 
two-judge Bench agrees with the Calcutta High 
Court that the “truth of allegations” of violation of 
fundamental rights can “be arrived at only after a 
proper trial’. This axiomatic statement becomes 
newsworthy only because of the Supreme Court’s 
extraordinary decision in Antulay’s case. It is good 
for citizen-victims of India that the Supreme Court 
has now begun to normalise occasions of its own 
intervention in criminal trials. It would even be better 
for the democratic rights of the peoples of India if it 
were to follow in criminal matters its own valuable 
counsel it offers to the ‘superior courts’ to foil the 
‘stratagems’ of the resourceful accused and their 
lawyers. 

While the Court orders day-to-day trial, it also 
allows adjournments “for good and sufficient 
reasons”; we all know what these actually are! The 
Court should have required its permission by fax for 
any order of adjournment. Ousting jurisdiction of all 
courts, the Supreme Court takes upon itself the 
power to entertain any appeal/revision during the 
trial process. A good move, but why allow such a 
stratagem for the accused at all? Why, indeed, is 
not a time-frame prescribed even now for the 
completion of trial? 

The absence of any strictures is sadly puzzling. 
Citizens may ask, non-contumaciously, whether the 
judges who allow proceedings on whether a particular 
counsel could represent a private complainant for 
six long years may at all claim to be dispensing 
justice in a rule of law society? They may, in the 





same spirit, ask whether judges who allow arguments 
on an amendment which was brought into force at 
an uncertain date in the eighties for a trial begun in 
1977 are actually administering ‘justice’ especially in 


the case like Archana Guha’s? Obviously, the _, 


judicial conscience is not sufficiently shocked. Even 
if such strictures were considered injudicious, there 
was no reason_not to ask the state to pay from 
1977 onwards till the completion of the trial all legal 
and other related costs to Archana Guha. The 
Court can still so order, by virtue of its inherent 
powers and Article 142 of the Constitution which 
empowers it to do “complete justice”, an article 
which was so comprehensively invoked in the 
Antulay case. Of course, one would wish, in the 
circumstances of the case, that the Court would 


order for violation of Article 21 rights the state to © 


award exemplary compensation. 


We may not expect either the National ’ 


Commission on Women or the Human Rights 
Commission to evolve any action programme on 
human rights victims of security legislations, or the 
legal career of their initiatives at empowering 
judicial recourse their human rights needs for 
rehabilitation as torture victims. Their agenda is as 
vast as it is soft. We may not burden them with the 
hard and harsh tasks of this nature. ` 

But Archana Guha is a one-person Indian human 
rights commission. Her struggle will definitely achieve 
more by way of protection and promotion of human 
rights than all the vaunted instrumentalities recently 
established. It is only out of such struggles that 
authentic human rights cultures are born and grow. 

At the same time, Archana Guha embodies the 


crisis of the Indian legal system. She personifies the \ 
failure of the Indian adjudicatory system. She- 


symbolises the denial of minimal due process of 
law, alongside with the victims of Bhopal, the 1994 
Sikh massacre, the post-Ayodhya communal 
carnage. She summons the Indian state, and 
human rights communities, to the urgency of 
reforms in law, including reforms of legal profession 
and legal education. Archana Guha testifies to the 
truth that reign of terror co-exists with the 
contemporary effette Indian versions of the rule of 
law. 

The reform of the Indian state, and its practices 
of power, must be high on the agenda of Indian 
citizens. No longer should we tolerate the political 
attitude described by Arthur Koestler, “If you tell 
them that their kingdom stenches of corpses, they 
will reply that it is their favourite scent.” 


How many of us are willing to stand up and be - 


counted? . E 
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Strength of Unity in Diversity 
P.V. NARASIMHA RAO 


During his recent visit to Russia, Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao addressed the members of the 
Russian Federal Assembly in Moscow on duly 1, 1994. The following is the text of his address, 







A thank you for your warm words of welcome and 
laa the kind sentiments you expressed about my 
country and about me personally. | am deeply honoured 
to -have been given the privilege of addressing this 
august assembly of elected representatives of the 
people of Russia. Through you, esteemed Deputies, | 


convey the fratemal greetings and good wishes of the | 


people of India to their traditional friends, the people of 

t Russia. 

| Though this is my first visit to the Russian Federation 

` as Prime Minister of India, | am no stranger to your 
country. Like many of. my illustrious predecessors, 
Moscow has had a special place in my esteem, as the 
capital of an especially friendly country and of a great 
power, as well as a symbol of an old and abiding 
civilisation. Today again Moscow is the focal point of a 


historic transition, the outcome of which will profoundly ` 


influence Europe, Asia and the world as a whole. 

India and Russia are old friends and our relations 
are marked by a long tradition of trust, confidence and 
cooperation. The cultural links between our two 
countries have been strong and enduring. Dostoevski 
had once said: “It would be useful for Russia to forget 
Petersburg for some time. and to tum her soul towards 
the East.” H.S. Lebedev, a Russian musician lived in 
Calcutta in 1795 and built the ‘Bengali Theatre’. He 
spearheaded Oriental studies in Russian and himself 
wrote extensively in Bengali and Russian. At the same 
“time appeared the Russian translations of the Bhagawat 
Gita and the classic, Shakuntalam. Prof. I.P. .dinayev, 
the greatest of Russian Indologists lived at the same 
time. He blazed a glorious trail of Sanskrit studies, 
followed by a galaxy of eminent disciples like 
Kudryavsky, Oldenburg etc. to keep up the tradition. 

Thus, we have a long tradition which makes the 
friendly feelings—which the peoples of our two countries 
have for each other—exemplary in many fields, 
including intemational relations today. The Indian 
people regard Russia as a trusted and reliable friend. 
It is only natural that we should empathise, and feel a 
deep sense of kinship, with you at this important 
juncture of history. . 

About your great country, l recall the words of Pyotr 
Tyutchev, the nineteenth century Russian poet: 

You cannot understand Russia by reason 
; Or measure her by a common yardstick: 
t She has her own (particular) way; 

You have to believe in Russia. 


_the details, 


On a personal note which is true of thousands of 
my generation in India, let me say that | have grown 
up with close fratemal sentiments and slogans at the 
popular level in India since our adolescence. For a 
vast majority amongst us, it was not any specific 
ideological involvement, as such. Rather, it was a 
peculiar taeling—a feeling of not being alone, although 
with no one else in particular. it was extremely 
important to us at that time. Likewise, when the newly- 
bom free nations opened their eyes, they found the 
world around them rather uncongenial to their freedom. 
There were the two Power Blocs, one consisting, 
among others, of the erstwhile colonial powers, and 
the other, a rather unfamiliar phenomenon with a 
somewhat familiar halo of egalitarianism. The free 
nations strained their eyes, as it were, for a moment, 
took stock of the situation and took the momentous 
decision not to align with either Bloc, yet trying to be 
friendly with both. Having waged our freedom struggles 
invariably in the name of the poor and the downtrodden, 
and promising the masses a status and standards of 
living they had never enjoyed before for centuries, it 
was natural that the sense of egalitarianism which 
your country then reflected, in a general way, impressed 
the deprived masses considerably. Without knowing 
they found something different—and 
welcome. | am sure this will remain a memorable 
experience for us in that groping era, perhaps never 
repeated in any other generation since. The experience 
also led to the strengthening of the Non-aligned 
Movement, smoothly, easily, logically. 

And now, Russia’s evolution into a pluralistic 
democracy is an event of far-reaching and historical 
significance. Its implications and consequences extend 
well beyond Russia’s borders; Russia will always 
remain a major players in the international arena. It is 
of importance to the rest of the world that Russia takes 
its rightful place in the world as a prosperous and 
democratic nation. Russia is entitled to this place not 
only because of its size, power and natural resources, 
but also by virtue of the talents and skills of its people, 
the huge sacrifices which they have made and the 
proud intellectual and social traditions which they have 
inherited.’ 

| am conscious of the fact that we are living in a 
period of transition between the old and the new, with 
all its attendant uncertainties and expectations, anxieties 
and hopes. in one sense, we are trying to come out of 
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many of the triais and tribulations of the twentieth 
century as it draws to a close. Nothing illustrates this 
as poignantly as the anniversaries to be marked this 
year and the next of the victory over fascism. 
Recently, while paying tribute to the Red Amy for 
liberating your country and Europe from fascism, 
President Yeltsin rightly called it bringing happiness to 
humanity. The supreme sacrifice made by millions of 
your countrymen for the cause of peace will never be 
forgotten. | recall vividly my visit to the Piskariovskoye 
Memorial in St Petersburg some years ago. The words 
of Olga Bergholz inscribed at the memorial that “no 
one and nothing has been forgotten’ have been 
etched In my memory. 

Yet we both know that the best token. of 
rememberance is not a series of retributions, but the 
successiul effort to prevent the causes of confrontation 


and conflict. in the ultimate analysis, there are'no ` 


victors in war. The finest tribute we can pay to the 
memory of the great men and women who made great 
sacrifices is to work together for a resurrection of hope 
and faith in our common destiny as one humanity. Let 
this be our pledge to future generations. 

President Yeltsin and | signed a Declaration 
Yesterday (June 30, 1994) in which we noted the 
positive developments in recent years and also the 
new challenges that have emerged in the post-Cold 
War period. Democracy is taking root in many countries 
and regions. This is a positive factor, not only in the 
realisation of popular aspirations, but for the 
consolidation of world peace. Peace can come to the 
world permanently only when the people at large in all 
countries, who can always be depended upon to sue 
for peace, have a decisive say in the affairs of states; 
in other words, democracy everywhere is the only 
unfailing guarantee for peace everywhere, Democracies 
speak the same language, namely, the language of 
peace, no matter what- languages the people speak. 
But History has demonstrated that democracy needs 
to be protected with vigilance and nursed with care, 
since it is over time that democratic norms and 
conduct assume the majesty of tradition and become a 
way of life. And until this happens, democracy is never 
secure. 

The safeguarding of human rights of all is a logical 
and inexorable concomitant of democracy. Among 
these rights is the freedom of expression, of choice as 
well as the freedom of dissent. In our pluralist system, 
dissent is a part of the healthy functioning of democratic 
institutions. We do not believe in the deadening 
confomity ‚of thought and action. We believe that 
Peter Chaadaev was right when he said over one and 
a half centuries ago that “modem society has 
progressed solely through thought, its interests have 
always followed, and never preceded, ideas” and that 
“man sought the truth and found freedom and 
prosperity”. Thus we do not regard dissent as discord, 
but as a measure of the maturity of the socio-political 


processes in‘ our country. In fact, we welcome the 
expression of difference as long as it does not, in the 
process, disrupt the rules of the very game that we are,, 
playing. 

We do not believe that any one model of democracy 
can lay claim to superiority, let alone. infallibility. But 
we do believe that the guiding principles of democratic 
societies are common to all of them—equality and 
non-discrimination, freedom of choice, adherence to 
the rule of law, secularism and tolerance. Democracy 
is incompatible with any form of exclusivism or 
intolerance. As Mahatma Gandhi had noted: “if we 
want to cultivate a true spirit of democracy, we cannot 
afford to be intolerant. Intolerance betrays a want of 
faith in one’s cause.” 

As large countries with a rich and vibrant diversity 
in ethnicity, religions and languages, India and Russia 
have shared interests in sustaining secularism, 
tolerance and non-discrimination. Though the 
Constitutions of India and Russia were adopted at 
different times and in different circumtances, it is not 
accidental that they contain these common principies. 
We thus have a stake in protecting our societies and 
systems from sectarian violence, religious intolerance 
and extremism; terrorism and organised crime. The 


‘geo-political ‘situation of our two countries enhances 


our interests in combating these new threats in the 
post-Cold War era, which has to become a conflict- 
free era now. 

In particular, as large and heterogeneous States, 
india and Russia face common challenges and seek to 
overcome them in similar ways. We both value these 
myriad diversities, which contribute so richly to the 
social and cultural framework and way of life of. our 
peoples. These differences do not inhibit us, but on 
the contrary, make an essential contribution to the 
unity and integrity of our countries, as well as to the 
consensus which exists on all issues of national 
importance. This unity in diversity gives added strength 
to our polities. 

Both India and Russia embarked on the path of 
economic reforms at around the same time. In India, 
however, our economy had over the centuries been 
dealing with market forces. After our independence we 
successfully developed a mixed economy which proved 
its efficacy and remains relevant. Our recently initiated 
reforms are aimed at making our economy more 
market-oriented and competitive in the world and 
integrated more closely with the global economy. We 
cannot afford to remain frozen in our attitudes. Yet the 
path chosen by us has been evolutionary, albeit with 
enhanced speed. We have not borrowed new dogmas 
or prescriptions. We have not followed any model, nor 
do we represent any universally applicable model. We 
continue to believe what Jawaharlal Nehru said during 


a Visit to Moscow in June 1955 that.whatever the + 


cor of development a country might choose, “each 
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' State, Market and Planning 
CRISIS OF COEXISTENCE © 


V.R. PANCHMUKHI 


mong the several crises, which we are facing 
today, there is a deep-rooted fundamental 
crisis of principles the crisis of coexistence of the 
three main legs, so to say, namely, State, Market 
and Planning (SMP) of the Tripod of Development. 
At one end of the spectrum of issues, we have the 
question as to whether each one of these 
entities—namely, State, Market and Planning—has 
any meaningful existence in the process of 
development. At the other end, we have the 





g question as to whether all the three can meaningfully 





coexist for optimum results. If we agree that they 
can meaningfully coexist then the immediate corollory 
js.the question as to what is the optimum mix of the 
three components at the various levels—national, 
regional and sectoral—and aiso at the international 
levels. We should also raise the question as to 
whether each one of these can stand on its own, 
and sustain the stability of the tripod of development. 

These questions that | have raised are not only 
very sirnple ones but also very familiar ones. There 
is nothing new in them. But unfortunately at the 
present juncture, when there seems to be some 
apparent shift in our paradigms of development and 
development strategies, these questions have 
become basic and have assumed a place of special 
significance. , 

At the outset, we must put our conceptions of the 
State, Market and Planning in proper perspectives. 
There is lot of confusion on the basic premises of 
the meanings of each of these terms. Most often 
the term ‘state’ is identified with the central planning 


system of the erstwhile socialist countries. There is 


often an over-simplified assertion that the socialist 
countries have collapsed and the conception of 
socialism has also ended with them. Further, it is 
argued that the role of the state has diminished with 
these developments. All these are-grossly erroneous 
statements of the fact. First, the term ‘state’ has its 
own meaning independent of the socialist modeis of 


development. Further, the philosophy of socialism — 


The author is the Director, Research and Information 
System for the Non-Aligned and the Developing 
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referring to the imperatives of equity, social justice, 
support for the deprived sections of the society, 
inter-temporal, intergenerational and inter-space 
parity in the opportunities for development, etc. are 
all different facets of the concept of socialism and 
these principles and values are cherished not only 
in the so-called socialist paradigms of development 
but also in the growth processes envisaged under 
the regimes of capitalism. The disintegration of the 
erstwhile USSR and its socialist bloc cannot be 
interpreted to mean total erasing of the concept of 
socialism from the dictionary of economic science. 
Perhaps what has collapsed is the approach of 
excessive centralisation of decision-making in the 
hands of a few political bosses without developing a 
decentralised mechanism of economic signals and 
responses. Thus, the objectives still remain 
sacrosanct, while the instruments adopted in the 
erstwhile socialist countries have been discredited. 
Our search should, therefore, be directed towards a 
proper package of instruments which enable us to 
achieve the cherished objectives. 

The purpose of this digression is to resurrect the 
concept of the state from the midst of the common 
misconception of identity between state and 
socialism. It is also meant to delink the debate on 
the role of the state from the puzzling collapse of 
the erstwhile USSR. 


+ 


WHAT is the meaning of the term ‘state’ as is 
relevant for our debate? The ‘state’ is essentially a 
socio-political institution with specified norms and 
objectives which are largely determined by the 
socio-political -processes in which framework this 


-superinstitution is set up. In a clean and pure 


democratic set-up, the ‘state’ is not an individual but 
it is the consortium of several individuals or several 
institutions, whose behaviour is governed by' the 
aforesaid norms and objectives. 

The term ‘market’ or ‘market forces’,.as used in 
common parlance, refers to an environment of “free 
for all”. How disastrous it would be for the people 
and the society, if ‘market’ were to be devoid of any 
rules or norms for the behaviour of the entities 
participating in it! It is unfortunate that the recent 
tornado of ‘market fundamentalism’—if one may 
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coin such a term—throughout the world, is in effect 
trying to sweep off all norms and values of human- 
behaviour from the market and convert the ‘market’ 
into really ‘market place’ of' thé Roman empire. In 
the more serious literature on the subject, the term 
“market? seems to have been used in four distinct 
meanings. First, ‘market’ is used as a metaphor for 
competition in either the economic or political 
sphere. The market for votes and the interaction 
between the economic and the political processes 
that it envisages are also covered in this conception. 
Secondly, market is understood as a distinctive 
mechanism of social choice and expression, in 
which a set of signals for inducing preferences for 
individual choices in economic exchanges. operates 
in a framework of liberty. Thirdly, the term ‘market’ 
is used as a synonym for capitalism-—-an economic 


system embodying varying degrees of free 


competition, with distinctive features of private 
ownership of productive property, and exchange of 
goods and services through contracts—all of which 
is guaranteed by law. Finally, ‘market’ is defined as 
a system of economic exchanges with minimal 
regulations. In this sense, marketisation means 
deregulation of various types. 

These four typologies of the conception of 
‘market’ are picked up from the literature only to 
bring out the point that there is lack of clarity in 
what one is advocating when one is pleading for 
more of ‘market’ in any economic system. Of 
course, a “market fundamentalist”? may take the 
easy course of saying that he means all the four 
types of conceptions when he advocates 


marketisation of the economic system. But we 


should recognise that this simplistic approach would 
break down the moment we realise that there are 
varieties of market segments—markets for goods, 
markets for factors, including labour markets, 
markets for services and markets for different 
regions and different sections of the society 
categorised by income levels, social strata, etc. 


There are also different degrees of private ownership | 


of means of production, and various types of 
competition and signals of preferences. There could 
be inter-se contradictions when private ownership of 
_one societal segment might jeopardise the 
competitive environment in the system as a whole. 
Further, the ideal of perfect competition with perfect 
flow of information being nearly impractical, different 
shades of pure competition, monopolistic, oligolistic 
market structure would also mean different things 
for the ultimate goals of efficiency and economic 

development. 
If we. consider the market segments in the 





‘ Data Variables, and the rest which are often called 


also suggests that planning in some form or the 


international economic space along with those in 
the national economic space, then we get almost 
infinite mixes of market types which make the 
analysts baffled about the nature of the market * 
which they have in mind. | feel there is no sound £ 
analytical framework which provides insight into the 
implications of a system in which ‘different typologies 
of market co-exist in a given national and/or 
international economic space. Market distortions in 
one market segment may generate multiplicity of 
distortions in the other market segments and any 
unilateral initiatives to clean up a particular market 
segment from its distortions ,may require 
simultaneous, similar initiatives in regard to the other 
market segments. Thus marketisation of the 
economic space cannot proceed sequentially. Inter- 
temporal and inter-space process of marketisation ¢ 
will have to be worked out in a simultaneous | 
interaction model framework. 

Notwithstanding the complexities of the concept 
of the market and that of marketisation listed above, 
we could agree that marketisation means more 
Scope given to the market forces. 


+ 


AS the third component of the Tripod of 
Development, we have the concept of “Planning”. 
Thanks to the initiatives of Jawaharlal Nehru and | 
Professor P.C. Mahalanobis, India launched itself | 
on the path of planned development. What is meant 
by Planning? in common parlance, planning means, 
advance decision-making on certain: decision 
variables with a view to achieving some desired 
objectives. Professor Jan Tinbergen, gave to us a 
very systematic framework of planning models, 
which distinguish between four types of variables, \ 
namely, Target Variables, Instrument Variables, 


as the Irrelevant Variables. The structural 
relationships among these variables and an objective 
function to be optimised describe the policy node 
as against the analytical models. 

Viewed in this way, importance of planning in all 
decision- making processes becomes obvious. It 


other is.implied at every stage of decision-making. 
However, when we talk of planning in the present 
debate, we' mean planning at the national level 
which embraces multiple dimensions of the economic 
activities at various levels. Sectoral allocation of 
resources is the primary instrument for achieving 
the desired objectives of growth in the nationa 
income and stipulated sectoral composition of final: 
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demand. The broad sectoral allocation will have to 
be further split into projects and investment schemes 
at the decentralised level. 

The essential philosophy underlying the approach 

Lof Planning has been very elegantly and clearly 
spelt out by Professor P.C. Mahalanobis, the 
architect of planning in India, in the following 
paragraphs: ` 

I may explain why | have been using the phrase ‘operational 
research’ in relation to planning in India. Our aim is to solve 
the problem of poverty, that is, to find a feasible method of 
bringing about a continuing economic development of the 
country. It would be necessary to use much scientific and 
technical knowledge and also to organise continuing 
research at various levels for this purpose. But research is 
not our primary objective; the aim Is to solve our particular 
problem. When a practising physician gives medical 
treatment to a patient he uses much scientific knowledge 

? and may even do some research, but his chief aim is to 

cure the patient. His observations or experiments on the 

y patient may add to medica! knowledge but the trearment 
given is not primarily for purposes of research. The 
distinction is important. In my view our studies also have 
the primary aim of solving a particular problem (and not of 
doing any theoretical research for its own sake). This is 
why {| have used the phrase operational research in the 
present connection. We are speaking of India and suggesting 
methods which we think are practicable under Indian 
conditions. | shall be naturally glad if our work is of help to 
any other country. But it has not been our intention to 
formulate any ‘general theory which would be universally 
applicable to other countries. | have tried to set up a 
conceptual frame-work which would be of help. for practical 
purposes; and | have used certain statistical methods to 
solve our problem. | do not think that the models have any 
permanent value of their own. | have used them as 
scaffolding to ba dismantled as soon as their purpose has 
been served. There is, of course, much need of theoratical 
thinking and researches; but so far we have been primarily 
concerned with practical issues, that is, with operational (as 
distinguished from theoretical) research. 

The above paragraphs bring out that planning is 
essentially a process and not. an event. The 
emphasis in planning is on solving the problems 
and the methodology of planning has to be geared 
to this objective. Though Professor Mahalanobis is 
more known in the academic and the policy circles 
for his two-sector and four-sector models of planning, 
‘it is interesting to note that Professor Mahalanobis 
himself did not consider the model itself as the 
complete ‘skeleton, flesh and the soul of the 
planning process. It is ironical that the subsequent 
growth of literature on planning in India became 
more obsessed with the methodology and the 
models of planning rather than with the problems of 
development which require to be solved. We have, 
therefore, to be clear in our mind as to what we are 
refering to when we talk about planning. Are we 

"talking about the methodology and the models of 

' planning? Or, are we talking about the process of 
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planning which implies a constant monitoring of the 
emerging problems of development and the 
alternative solutions that are feasible? 

Let me clarify that the process of planning that | 
am talking about is not just the implementation of 
the'contents of a plan. By the process of planning, 1 
mean the continuous diagnostic process of a 


' physician, who is always keen to understand the 


diverse facets of the ailment of the patient and who 
is also alert with the latest literature on diseases 
and medicines and who uses his intuition and 
wisdom to link his knowledge on diseases and 
medicines with his understandings of the ailment of 
the patient. Viewed in this way, the process of 
planning becomes a more profound exercise than 
even the process of implementation of the plan. 
Further, the methodology or the model of planning 
becomes a somewhat minor component—though 
an important one—of the planning exercise. ` 

Unfortunately, the literature on planning that 


_grew by leaps and bounds after the initial 


Mahalanobis model of planning has been concerned 
more with the methodology and the models of 
pianning rather than with the proces of planning, as 
described above. In my view, the process of 
planning should have received much more attention 
than the methodology or models of planning. Of 
course, | would not like to underrate the importance 
of technical débates on the methodology or the 
models of planning. What | have in mind is to 
emphasise the need for a techno-economic group 
constantly monitoring the emerging problems of 
development in the context of the ever-changing 
national and international economic scenarios. After 
this first stage of the identification of the problems 
and their prioritisation, in the inter-temporal and 
spatial context, the appropriate methodology and 
models of planning should be formulated for working 
out a package of policy instruments for achieving 
the desired objectives. 

in my view three distinct components of planning 
should be recognised. First, the plan for the sectoral 
allocation of the resources as envisaged in the Plan ., 


` document prepared by the Planning Commission. 


Secondly, the choice of policies—trade policies, 
monetary and fiscal policies, exchange rate policies, 
the budgetary policies, etc., which are such as to 
generate the desired responses of decisions at 
various disaggregated level in the economy. The 
third component is one of constant monitoring of the 
responses of micro-level decision-makers to the 
sectoral allocation of resources and the package of 
policies and bring about correctives, both in the 
process of planning and in the choice of the policy 





instruments, All these three components should be 
viewed in an integrated framework and they 
constitute planning in their totality. 

In our system of planning, as it-has evolved over 
time, one tends to feel that there is not much of 
coordination between the work of the Planning 
Commission and the policy initiatives taken by the 
various economic ministries. No wonder, that we 
' get very little referece to the plans in the budget 
documents. Further, in sofar as the responses of 
the economic actors are directly linked to the policy- 
instruments, the planned targets are rarely achieved. 


+ 


IN our conception of planning many misgivings also 
have entered over time. | would only illustrate this 
point by referring to the problem of decentralised 
planning as against the. centralised planning. We 
have recognised, way back in the late sixties that 
planning should not adopt just the top-down 
approach, but it should be essentially the reverse of 
it. Though this feature of decentralised planning has 
been recognised on paper, the approach adopted in 
practice has been rather a funny one. The essential 
message of decentralised planning consists of 
_ involving the economic actors at the grassroot level 
in the deciSion-making process and also in the 
implementation of the planned schemes. 

However, what happens in practice is the following: 
Much of the initiative for the formulation of the 
projects at the decentralised level is taken by the 
Yojana Bhavan in Delhi. Decentralised planning 
then becomes the decisions for the decentalised- 
disaggregated economic actors taken at the 
aggregate level by a centralised agency. Of course, 
| am aware that | am not hundred per cent factually 


correct when I say this. Because, in practice, many ` 


of these decentralised project proposals do originate 
from decentralised economic actors. However, my 
point becomes clearer, when we observe that the 
capabilities of planning and the planning machinery 
„ continue to be very poor and inadequate at the level 
of the different States and also at the decentralised 
districts or panchayat level. Decentralised planning 
would not, yield the desired result unless. the 
planning machinery at the decentralised level is 
properly strengthened. 

. Another point about decentralised planning is 
worth making. Often decentralisation refers to only 
the disaggregation of space into smaller units. For 
instance, a panchayat may be regarded a 
decentralised unit at the lowest level for the 
purposes of decentralised planning. However, if you 
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take the various stage of decision-making, 
decentralisation should be made according to the 
various types of decisions that we have to consider. 
For instance, for decisions on consumption, an 


individual consumer is the disaggregated decision- - 


making unit.: Similarly,. an individual trader, 
industrialist, farmer, a teacher, a house-wife, a 
banker, a village moneylender, are all decentralised 
entities of decision making. We should conceive of 
separate decision models for these different classes 
of decision-making entities. For instance, we should 
have a decision model for the trader community. 

e should have a decision model for a farmer. We 

hould have decision models for a village house- 
wife and a urban house wife separately. Thus with 
the recognition of these diverse processes of 
decision-making—with a separate objective function 
and decision variables identified in each case—we 
have a situation of a large number of decision 
models classified according to the categories of the 
decision models. This categorisation may .also 
include different societal and professional classes, 
such as economically backward classes, farm 
labourers, industrial labourers, etc. 

‘After conceiving such diverse decision models, 
we will have to work out two types of integrations of 
these decentralised decision models. One type of 
integration is to aggregate the micro level decision 
models into a group decision model. At the second 
level we have to work out the integration of the 
different decision models for the economy as a 
whole. Both these exercises of integration bring out 
the problems of conflicts and complementarities in 
the different interest groups and the final national 


model for the national plan very much depends ` 


upon the manner in which these conflicts and 
complementarities are taken care of in the process 
of planning and also in the methodology or the 
model of planning as described earlier. 

One may wonder that what | have been-trying to 
say is a very simple and familiar story. But my 


_predicament is that planning, as is done in the 


country or the literature on planning with which we 
are familiar, does not seem to explicitly recognise 
these points. Hence | just thought that | should 
briefly digress on these issues when we are 
refleciing on the concept of planning as such. 
Coming back to the mainstream of our theme, 
we should now raise the following basic questions: 
First, what has been the nature of the framework 
in regard to the role of the State, Market, and 
Planning so far adopted-in India since the fifties? 


Secondly, what have been the lessons that we | 


should draw based upon our own experiences and 
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the experiences of the other developing countries to 


the extent that they are relevant to us? Thirdly, how | 


far the present euphoria for marketisation is. based 
; upon sound rationals and economic theory? Is it 
correct to envisage that, market can deliver the 
desired results without the state?. Finally, what kind 
‘ of synthesis of the state, ‘market and planning, we 
should aim-at with a view to deriving maximum 
returiis ‘to our reforms process in the country? 
“ The Indian model of development strategy adopted 
since the fifties has been a unique one. In fact it isa 
pity that we are ‘not feeling proud of our own model 
of development paradigm and we are showing 
some sort of enthusiasm to discredit and discard 
‘our own model. The Indian model of. development 


strategy has been one of a golden synthesis of the . 
; state, market and planning. Our mixed-economy , 


< paradigm in which the public sector and the private 
` sector co- exist and the planned state-market 
synthesis in. which the;state interventions and the 


role of the market are suitably blended in a planned 


` manner, are, in a way, India’s contributions to the 
theory of economic development in the developing 
world. It has been our age-long colonial legacy that 
has given to us an attitude of maximum self- 
negation: Our culture of accommodation and the 
desire to learn from others has now been proving 
‘as a negative characteristic leading to maximum 
self-denial. While the world literature has been 
talking about the issue of market versus the state, 
we, in India, had adopted from the 1960s, the 
‘paradigm of the state and the market and 
superimposed on this state-market framework the 
cloak of planning. It is this synthetic framework that 
{ras sustained us in the past 40 years and | 
personally feel that after all our ‘tribulations of the 
recent past, we will finally settle down to this 


_ synthetic framework. It should be noted that the, 


Prime Minister has been speaking about the “Middle 
Path” in the recent Davos meeting and also during 
‘his recent address, in Britain. The point | am trying 


to make is that we should feel proud of our. 


_ synthetic model and we should ,do everything to 
clean it up in all possible ways and to ensure that it 


gives the desired results, instead of throwing it out: 
in search.of a new one—like throwing the baby with. 


the bath water. There is a proverbial saying that the 
‘distant mountain top always looks very smooth. 
‘In the debate: of the state versus market, we 
come across many puzzling. combinations. There is 
an advocacy that we should have a market-friendly , 
state. There is also a plea that we should jhave a 
state incorporated like Japan-incorporate or Korea- 


_incorporate, meaning thereby that the state functions 


in total harmony with the business community. 
There is also the recognition’ that the- inter- 
dependence between the state and the market 
should be explicitly recognised in any choice of our 
development strategies. The Social Market Economy 
paradigm of the Nordic countries is being strongly 
advocated by the wisemen of the World Bank, 
which suggests that the state should function as 
only a facilitator of development ' by providing 


. infrastructural facilities and ‘other support 


mechanisms without directly parieipaing in the 
economic activities. 


+ 
! . l y 
THE objective analysis of the experiences of the 
development strategies of many developing countries 
has been.providing many new questions of analytical 
and practical importance. At one time the miracle of 
Japan and the successes of the East Asian NIES 


were-attributed to the free play of the market forces. 


in this early literature originating essentially from 
the World Bank and the capitalistic intellectuals, 
these perceptions were perhaps prompted by a. 
desire to assert the supermacy of the market - 
approach over the Central Planning approach of the. 


‘ then socialist bloc. Since market protagonists now 


believe that the approaches of Central planning and 
socialism have been ‘discredited, the supremacy of 
the market approach has been established and 
there is now no fear of any new challenges in this 
regard. ironically, however, the recent literature on 
development and development strategies—iargely 
coming in the late seventies and the eighties has 
been boldly asserting that the state has been 


` playing a very crucial role in making the market ` 
‘behave in a manner -best suited for the national. 


interest of these economies. 
The East Asian success has been analysed in 
the frameworks of a Free’ Market theory (FM), a 


. Simulated Free:Market theory (SFM) ora Goven] 


Market ‘theory (GM). The \Free Market theorists 
have argued that the state intervention was largely 
absent’ and that the state provided’ a suitable 
environment for the entrepreneurs to perform their 
functions freely. The simulated Free Market theorists 
have argued that the crux of the Korean example. 
was that the active intervention of the state has 
been aimed at applying moderate incentives which 
are very close to the relative prices of products and_ 
factors that would prevail in a situation of free trade. 
It is argued that the government was as though 
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_simulating a free market. In other words, the 
‘government was trying to adopt’a sort of neutral 
policy regime so that the state tries to eliminate the 


distortions that exist in the various market segments. ` 


As against these two approaches, the Governed 


Market (GM) theory of East Asian success tries to 


provide a Very penetrating insight into the motives 
and the content’ of the behaviour of the state in 
these economies. | cannot help. extensively quoting 
from some authors who have given these interesting 
ingights. 

‘ Parvez Hasan’s writing on South Korea reads as 
follows: 

The Korean economy depends in large measure on private 

enterprise operating under highly’ centralised government 

guidance. In Korea the government's role is considerably 
more direct than that of merely setting the broad rules of the 
game and in influencing the economy indirectly through 

market forces. In fact, the government seems to be a 

participant and often the determining influence in nearly all 

business decisions. 

Edward Mason and associates also underline the 
role of state and planning in governing the market. 
They write as follows: 

The rapid economic growth that began in South Korea in f 

the early 1960s and has accelerated since then has been a ` 

` government-directed development in which the principal 
engine has been private enterprise. The relationship between 

a government committed to a central direction of economic 

development and a highly dynamic private sector that 

confronts the planning machinery with a continually changing 
structure of economic activities presents a set of 
interconnections difficult to penetrate and describe. Planning 

in South Korea, if it is interpreted to include not only policy 

_ formulation but also the techniques of policy implementation, 

is substantially more than “indicative”. The hand of 

government reaches down rather far into the activities of 

individual firms with its manipulation of incentives and 
disincentives. At the same time, the situation can in no 
sense be described in terms of a command economy. 

It is interesting to note what the Vice-Minister of 
the Japanese Ministry of International Trade and 

Industry (MITI) has to say on the government 
‘initiatives in Japan to promote rapid industrial 
development and competitive adyanmage. in the 


international market. 

The MITI decided to establish in Japari, industries which 
require intensive employment of capital and technology, 
industries that in consideration of comparative cost of 
production: should be the most inappropriate for’Japan, 
industries such as steel, oil-refining, industrial machinery of 
all sorts, and electronics...From a short-run, static viewpoint, 
encouragement of such industries would seem to conflict 
with economic rationalism. But, from a long-range viewpoint, 
these are precisely the industries where income elasticity of 
_ demand is high, technological progress is rapid, and labour 

_ productivity rises fast. It was clear that without these 
industries it would be difficult to employ a population of 100. 
million and raise their standard of living to that of Europe 
and America with light industries; whether right or wrong, . 
Japan had to have these heavy and chemical 


industries...Fortunately, owing to good luck and wisdom 
spawned by necessity, Japan has been able to concentrate 
its scant capital in strategic industries. 


Chalmers Johnson has sketched out a model of ` 


the Capitalistic Developmental State, meaning 


> 


thereby that the developmental objectives of the” - 


state prompted to adopt policy interventions which 
would enable the state to influence the behaviour of 
the market. Another author—Henry Rosovsky—had ` 
written that “Japan must be the only Capitalist 
country, in the world in the which the government 
decides how many firms should be in a given 
industry and, sets out to. „arrange the’ desired 
number”. 

In this debate on the role of the state, even ina 
capitalistic framework, varieties of models have 
been’ identified.’ The relevant distinctions are 
democratic versus authoritarian and pluralist versus 


$ 


corporatist states. The United States is described “ 


as an example of a pluralist democracy in which the 
interest groups are voluntary associations freely 
influencing the state policy to-suit their interests. 
Korea and Taiwan are described as examples of 
authoritarian corporatism. Australia and:Switzerland 
are captioned as democratic corporatists: Japan 
has its own distinct paradigm of combining the 
democratic, authoritarian, the pluralist and corporatist 
element to suit its own interests from time to time. 


¢. 


THE analysis of the experiences of the many | 


countries of the world described very briefly earlier, 


brings out two important perceptions. First, there is - 
no single universally valid model of state versus * 


market. Secondly, the state has to govern the 
market instead of the state ‘being dictated by the. 
market. In the light of these perceptions let us see~ 
what has been the paradigm of development 
strategies which India has been pursuing. 

It has been argued that a fully commercialised 
society requires a coercive state. In fact, in the 
recent literature on the strategic trade policy, it is 
eminently brought out that in a predatory competitive 
situation the state is forced to adopt strategic 
responses, which go beyond the received economic 
rationale. It is argued that interventionist policies of 
the state are required not for promoting a liberal 
economic environment but for resisting the pressures 
of the devilist market forces that-are let loose by the 
unscrupulous market operators. 


? 


‘| will not dilate here further on this issue of 


synthesis of the state and the market. It is now very 
i (Continued on page 34) 
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eregulation, privatisation and globalisation as | 
economic concepts .have become popular .. 
‘ make”.? It will, however, not be correct to presume 


buzz words since the late 1970s. It is considered as 
short hand for repealing all efforts by the government 
that established restraints in the past on private 
> initiative in the market place. More specifically, as a 


matter of policy emphasis, it has meant the ending .. 


of’ all regulations determining output, investment 
and pricing decisions in. the economy and rolling 
back of certain regulations like consumer and 
environmental protection and job security ef al. 

This trend of thought. owes its origin to renewed 
cultural enthusiasm for private enterprise and an 
enduring. deficit induced’ imperative ‘to imit 
government spending. 
spending outpaced revenues and the budget deficit 
soared to stunning levels virtually any stratagem for 


reining in the government: budget while cutting ` 


' public services as little as possible—and preferably 
. not at all—took on a great appeal. The collapse of 
Reagan ‘Administration's fiscal policies committed 
his successor to continue the campaign to shrink 
the domain of the government to promote private 
alternative not only in the USA alone but all over the 

f world. 


< According to the recent World Bank, Report 


‘some 6800 State-owned ‘enterprises were privatised 
worldwide from 1980 to 1991. Since the 15 states-of 
the former Soviet Union embarked on the road to 
privatisation some 77,000 units ‘of public enterprises 
‘have, been transferred to’ private hands. This 
development has led the conservative writer like 
Stuart Butler to observe in 1988 that “even for the 
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advised the Presidential Commission on Finance 

- and .Banking in Sri Lanka. on the reform of 

3 financial structures there. 
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In the USA, as federal - 


-i 


‘people who are philosophically opposed, privatisation 


is the least unpleasant of all the-choices they: can 


that privatisation effort first originated in the USA in 
response*to. the late’ 1980's fiscal crisis, Business 
writer, Peter Drucker, was using, the’ term as far 
back as..1968 and a Rand Corporation analyst 
discussed in detail the private delivery -of Public. 
Services in the 1972 study. In fact, privatisation as 
today’s fiscally ambitious, ideologically charged 
phenomenon ‘began as a British product. English 
academics and the - conservative party officials 
prepared a sweeping agenda as Margaret Thatcher 
took office in 1979 and the British Government shed 
major assets and responsibilities throughout the 


- 1980s. 


Conservative intellectuals in the United States 
then set out to emulate the British example. A 
senior government appointee, E.S. Saver, wrote a 
book Privatising the Public Sector* which’ served to 
spotlight privatisation as a prominent administrative 
policy. Then Mannuel Johnson; an author of “Better , 


' Government at Half Price" became an influential 


Governor of the Federal Reserve. The Privatisation _ 
Task Force on cost control—better known as Grace’ 
Commission*—called for cutting the federal. payroll 
by half a million jobs or one-sixth through contracting 
out government functions. The new love for 
privatisation went to extreme length when the White’ 
House hired financiers to write some major Reagan 
speeches. ‘The Iran Contra debacle is also another 
example of privatisation running amock. 

The pleas’ for deregulation, privatisation and 
globalisation are based upon. certain assumptions. 
They are mainly the following: ‘ 

(ay in an atmosphere of perfect competition market forces will: 


operate without any let or hindrance by the goverment and 
the result will be good for all. 


(b) If the market forces are allowed to work freely without any 


_intervention of the government all firms will function most 
efficiently ensuring maximum growth of output e and services at 
‘ micro level. 


(c) With dismantling of all controls on production, distribution and 


external and internal trade, export will increase, foreign 
- investment will rise, methods of production will be. upgraded 
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and efficient with the help of foreign technology. 

(d) -Allocation of resources through the market forces , and 
exposure to foreign competition will reduce the existing. rent 
seeking opportunities within a country and help stabilising the 
domestic’ price level. 

Let us critically examine these assumptions. This 


will be done first by examining these contentions: 


` -from the theoretical point of view and then in the 


light of- historical experiences gained by: some ° 
_ countries undertaking such reforms. in the recent, . 


` past. 


First, let us’ stait with perfect competition. In this 


competitive model many small enterprises are 


supposed to exist in an economy competing ‘with 
each other none of which by itself can affect the 
price -of the product.’ 


substitute for any other seller's goods. Meanwhile, 
entry obstacles are at a minimum making it possible 


+ 


In any particular -product . 
-market the goods offered by any seller are a perfect , 


for any one to enter the ‘market desired. Above'all | 


else, of course, there are the assumptions of 
perfect rationality and perfect knowledge and 


‘thoughtful buyers and ‘sellers would always try: to 


maximise their well- -being respectively buying as 
cheaply as possible and selling as dearly as 


‘possible. Such efforts at maximisation are possible 


because buyers are fully aware of any process or 
product offerings and sellers likewise are equally 
aware of the competitor's product prices, prévailing 
‘wage rates, the interest rate, raw materials price 
and prospective market trends. In such'a blissful 


the market is the existence of a few big firms 


dominating the economy and not a large ‘number of - 


small firms functioning independently of each other. 


It is true that numerically the number of small firms.. 
is larger than big. firms in all countries except the - 


socialist, ones. But in terms of manufacturing 
capacity,. clout and weight big firms: dominate the 
scene ih every country. For example, in the USA 
alone 100 largest firms accounted for 33 per cent of 
value added in US economy in 1987.’ - 

Arnong the market imperfections -that are’ aut 
in the contemporary world three are generally 
admitted in modern economic theory. They are (1) 


the potential development of monopoly power; (2) 


the existence of educational and informational 
deficiencies among participants in the market; and 
(3) the ‘free market outcomes whatever they may 
be, tend ı to run. counter to the general ethical 
standard of the larger Society. 

Taking up the first of these market imperfections, 


I 


one faces a situation in which 'a seller or a group of . 
sellers working together exercise socially undesirable ~ 


price sétting powers. The tendency among sellers 
of products to seek to obtain monopoly power or 


amongst buyers to: act as monopsony is natural. 


- enough given the desire. of rational maximisers: to ` 


world the natural human instinct to improve one’s, : 


economic well- -being keeps prices at or around the 
economic costs ‘of production, efficiency is 
maintained and’ productive resources are allocated 


in an essentially the socially desirable way.. 
` Therefore, society receives exactly what it, wants 


añd needs in quantities and at prices that are to 
everyone's benefit. 

Unfortunately, honei anyone ‘looking arouind 
will quickly discover that such a perfect economic 
world exists only in .economics textbooks — or 


© economist’s, chalkboard but not be found in the real 


world which is only full of. market imperfections. 


2 


` countervailing meastire becomes inevitable to correct’ 


Such market imperfections and failures have been sy 


here since ‘ancient times and Jong. before Adam 


. Smith was born or economics came into existence. 


Long before capitalism came into being as an 


© economic system there had been efforts to act 


44 


individually or jointly to establish monopolistic price- 


making powers and such practices had to be kept, 
at bay. Except for ‘special monopolies granted by 


the Crown, English Common law. held monopoly to 


‘be objectionable. Even today, the main feature of 


sell as expensively as’ possible or to buy as’cheaply 
as possible. By limiting the number of ‘séllers a 
monopolistic market bestows extraordinary price- 
making, powers on one firm or a group of firms that 


dominates in place of price taking. conditions that is `; 
: supposed to prevail when everyone is small and the 


forces of supply and demand of perfect market’ set 
prices over which an individual firm has no control. 
Under such conditions’ thé consumers face higher 


- prices, the -general lowering of the availability of 


output and consequent misallocation of resources 
since. the higher prices and the’ réduced output 
diminish the demand for resources. In such a 
Situation the government intervention as a 


as 


the imbalance between the bargaining position of 


the buyers and sellers. 
With regard to the problem of educational and 


‘informational deficiencies, free market advocates 


assume that the consumer is sovereign in exercising 
his or her choice and ultimately when all consumers 
are taken together, they determine what the market 


produces and at what price. That the assumed. 


perfect knowledge and rationality involvéd in such 
behaviour in the real world hard to.demonstrate is 
evident. to anyone observing the general public 
buying practices and habits. In a world of complex 
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goods trading in complex and distant markets _ 


where goods are sold by aggressive advertising and 
manipulative practices consumers’ ability to act with 
» knowledge and reason ‘is distinctly limited. 
S Furthermore, even assuming complete knowledge 
' and rationality on the part of a consumer his choice 
to satisfy his needs is limited by his effective 
purcnasing power. In other words, utility and not 


needs determines the demand. In such a situation . 


once again public intervention and not complete 
laissez faire is B for to protect the a ti 
consumer. . 

With regard to markat imperfections when market 
outcomes.are at cross-purpose with favoured social 
values a fairly wide range of public interventions 

_ may be called for. For example, market demand 
@ may not reflect the real needs of the people owing 
i to skewed distribution of income resulting in 
production of more of the so-called ‘demerit’ gcods 
than ‘merit’ goods. Then again, price of goods 
reflecting the market forces may not-reflect the 
externalities in the form of social benefits or social 
cost. An external or spillover cost is apparent when 
manufacturing enterprise fouls the air or water in its 
ordinary production operation. The firm charges a 
price that covers only internalised production costs. 


Pollution and its effects are not the direct concerns 


of the firm but must be paid by those downmind or 
downstream from a particular plant in the form of 
damaged property or health. How should these 
costs be made to be reflected in the price dictated 
by the industrial producers? 
Then again, a good that has a positive social 
I effect such-as higher education or health may be 
produced in quantities that are small. In a free 
4 market; education, for instance, will be purchased 
according to the buyers’ estimate of the direct 
benefits to them or to their capacity to purchase 
them whereas education is too. basic a social 
function to be subject to ‘the rules of market forces. 
It is not commerce; it is a cultural responsibility. Its 
achievements will be.enhanced by an olympian 
admiration and pursuit of excellence, not by a 
balance-sheet philosophy. Furthermore, certain other 
goods and services like national defence, public 
highways, police and fire protection, flood control 
systems, harbour maintenance, etc. can never be 
supplied profitably in a free market economy 
because of the free rider problem. But neither a 
society can do without’ most such goods. In a 
similar vein, free markets cannot solve the problem 
K of ‘certain common property resources. From the 
short-term perspective of a profit maximising firm, 


s 
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resources on this earth have to be used and 
consumed; nature has to be conquered and not 
conserved. However, clean cutting - timbers, 
overfishing in bodies of water, excessive clattering 
of airwaves and similar undertaking produce market 
driven outcomes that are damaging from the larger 
point of view of society. 

Such resources and activities have to be regulated 
and rationed. This again can be done only by the 
government on behalf of the community. ' 

From what has been stated above it will be 
evident that in the absence of free market sending 
appropriate signals for dealing with pollution, national 
defence, national highways, education, resource 


` conservation and the like, direct market intervention 


by the government is essential. The only question 
that can be debated is, how much and when. 
According to economists the extent of the 


` government intervention shall be defined on the 


basis of cost benefit analysis and it should not: go 


“beyond the. point when marginal social cost and 


marginal social benefits intersect each other. The 
issue should not, therefore, be determined on ‘the 
basis of mere assumption that the government by 
nature is profligate, inefficient and disruptive when it 
injects itself into markets. We would also be well 
advised to remember that such attributes are not 
the monopoly the of government alone. They 
equally exist in private sector as well. The real issue 
is not when the government should intervene but 
what form of intervention would minimise the . 
combination of both the government failure and 
market failure so that social ‘objectives can be 
achieved at a minimum social cost. 

As regards the contention that opening up the 
economy completely ‘to: private enterprise and 
exposing it to globalisation, all are not 
trué—particularly in respect of the developing 
countries. ‘The case for liberalisation is based on 
the argument that ‘allocative efficiency can be 
improved by lifting controls in the market for 
commodities, credit and exchange. The removal of 
price distortions is expected to enhance efficiency 
by. calling forth appropriate behavioural response. 


` Such orthodox monetary approach may not be the 


right response. Removing’ distortions will perhaps 


. produce, once for all; gain in the efficiency of the 


economy because of reallocation of resources to 
the sectors where they are most productive at world 
prices. Such reallocation may, in the short run, 
increase the level of export and also growth. But 
this process is not likely to be a continuing one ` 


‘simply because allocative efficiency does not per se 
~ ` 
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lead to productive efficiency which depend. on a 
number of other variables, nameily, market, capital 
Stock structure, resources endowment as defined 
ty changing taste and technology, the size of the 
economy, access to geo-politically determined capital 
inflows and penetrative markets. The’ behavioural’ 
responses of the people are also the outcome of 
cultural ethos; social mores and even attitudes of. 
mind. 'In other words, where the impediments to 
growth are structural and psychological jn nature, 
mere privatisation and globalisation of an economy 
will not accelerate the growth process on substantial 
scale. On the .contrary,..by ruling out public 
.intervention altogether a country may compromise 
its praspect for long-term growth. 

Even if it is assumed that greater privatisation 
and globalisation of an economy via more 
competitiveness and market efficiency will lead to 
higher growth, it will still be advisable to delve little 
more into the nature of such efficiency. It would be 
misleading to look at the question of competitiveness” 
merely from the viewpoint of price and cost of 
production since the possible factors contributing to 
a lower cost of productions are many and varied 
and all of them may not reflect the strength of the 
economy. Let us look at the competitiveness that: 
arises even out of backwardness. , The central. 
feature of underdevelopment is the existence of a 
vast pool of surplus labour living in abject poverty. 
In'such a situation a firm or a country can have 
competitive advantage .by using even primitive 
technology. This can be achieved by ruthlessly 
exploiting and ‘squeezing the cheap labour. 


Readymade garments industries in almost all poor ` 


countries are one example. Carpet industries in 
Pakistan, India, Iran and Afghanistan are another. 
Backwardness of countries generates another 
type of competition as well which on the surface 
and in the short run look good but in the long run do. 
not help the economies concerned. For example, 
producers of certain commodities in underdeveloped 
countries use technology that. causes depletion of: 
natural resources and pollution of environment, 
affecting the quality of life and undermining the 
conditions, of social productivity itself. The moot 
question is whether a country should ‘try’ to be 
competitive in the long run by remaining at the 
stage of “hewers of wood and drawers of water’ 
and by producing potato chips or it should seek to 
produce micro chips by improving the long-term 
competitive advantage of -its dynamic sectors. If 
such competitive advantages have to be attained 
there has to be more meaningful public intervention 


16 , 


other than interest-rate, budget deficits, etc. In any 
case, mere reliance on. the “magic of market 
forces” will not do. 
In the process of acquiring such competitiveness 
a nation has to pass through a number of stages. 
The initial stage—factors-based competitiveness is 
given at the starting point. The second 
stage—investment-based competitiveness in which 
uman and non-human factors lead to 
competitiveness in areas that were not attainable at 
the first stage. The third stage consists of ability to 
innovate and introduce new products and processes 
by investing in infrastructural facilities, education, 
domestic rivalry among firms; large home market 
and national commitment to succesas.’? The World 
Bank Structural Adjustment Programme seeks to 
leapfrog all these stages and prescribe only rivalries 
between unhealthy domestic firms and competition 


‘ 
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between sick, small domestic firms and big, efficient ` 


international firms before playing field has been 
made even. It needs to be clearly understood that 
globalisation does not by itself generate the process 
of development; it, is in fact the latter that leads to 
and in turn is reinforced by successful globalisation. 
Unless the process of development, basically a 
highly socialised process, is successfully triggered 
off, a premature globalisation may lead to freezing 
the structure of underdevelopment at a given stage 
and thereby expose:a particular country to continued 
exploitation by the. other economically developed 
countries. ` a 


Those -who support outward looking policies l 


contend that there is a strong, close and direct link 
between trade and development. According to this ` 
view, such a policy promotes industrial exports 
through. influx .of foreign capital, removes the 
constraints of the small size of domestic market, 
leads to adoption of more efficient technologies, 
helps poor developing countries to make full use of 


' these competitive advantages and in consequence 


generates a higher rate of growth. But is it so? Is it 
possible to achieve a higher growth rate through 
these measures alone? There are many reasons 
why this strategy may not work for all countries 
across the board. . 

First, the level and volume of exports that the 
developing countries will be required to generate 
cannot be absorbed by the developed ‘countries. 
Such.a prescription suffers from the fallacy of 
aggregation. According to one estimate made by 
the economist Cline® the value of manufactured 
exports from the LDCs would have been 7.5 times - 


| 


more than their actual value if all the LDCs “^ 
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experienced the same intensity of exports in their 
economies as the four-East Asian countries—the 
so-called little Tigers—measured by tHe percentage 
share of. manutactures to the GDP after adjustment 
ie normal intercountry differences associated with 
the size and level of development. If this analysis is 
extended to cover seven more countries—Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, Indonesia, Israel and 
Malaysia—those more likely to follow East Asian 
footsteps, the expansion factor works to 4.2. In both 
thecases the. estimated ratios of import penetrations 
by the LDCs would mean that their share of 
manufactured imports would: have to jump from the 
actual 16.7 per cent to a required 60.6 per cent. 
The flood of exports which would follow any attempt 
to generate the East Asian model would almost 
+ certainly provoke a response in terms of widespread 
protection by the rich countries since they are not 
ready to undertake painful structural adjustments in 
their economies. Even a country like Japan which 


can absorb more imports persistently refuses to do ` 


so. Added to this, there are other factors like Slow 
growth: of the developed countries, changes in the 
structure of world trade itself which is now dess 
dependent on raw materials and more reliant on 
high tech energy-efficient products. These 
developments will be hindrances to spectacular 
growth of exports from the developing countries in 
future. 

Furthermore, according to the Internationa! Labou 
Organisation estimate some years back, the Third 
World countries must grow at least 7.8 per cent 
annually if the minimum needs of the poorest 20 per 
cent of the population has to be met. It would be 

“too much. to think that such rate of growth can be 
generated by following only export-led growth 


“strategy. Besides, export of manufacturers . or’ 


processed primary products would be sustainable 
only when the competitive advantages of a country 
is established. This again is possible when there is 
prior development of an adequate production base 
on the basis of home market. Once this is 


recognised it is not difficult to see that industralisation . 


can be sustained on the basis of prior productivity 
rise in the agricultural sector leading to a rise in 


income of those engaged in agriculture. Some. 


peoplé argue that this stagnation can also be 


broken once the economy is opened up and larger ° 
volume of export of manufactures take place and. 


the industrial sector is freed from its dependence on 


agriculture. Such independence can however be ~ 


\ attained only after the economy has been sufficiently 
iridustrialised in order to establish, competitive 
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advantages for at cs some new manufactured 
products. 

lt is heartening to note that at long last the World 
Bank authorities are coming to realise that export- 
led growth strategy are not for all countries to follow 


- and that the so-called: ‘East Asian Miracle’ was 
something peculiar and worked earlier due to the 


convergence of certain factors which are no longer 
available now and that such performance in the 
past was possible not due to market forces alone. 
On the contrary, active participation of the 
governments concerned and their heavyhanded 
intervention on selective basis were necessary for 
success of such strategy. In the Foreword of a 
recent.study completed by the World Bank" its 
President, Preston, admits that “economic policies 
and policy advice must be country specific if they 
are to be effective” and that “in some economies 
mainly those of the North East Asia some selective 
intervention contributed to growth and it advances 
our understanding of the conditions required to 
intervention to succeed.” 

‘In a similar way, foreign capital and technology 
have historically moved to certain specific areas 
and sectors mainly to mining and extractive industries 
and have never been equitably spread out between 
all countries for understandable reasons. Added to 
this, such venture capital has in recent years 
become not only footloose but speculative in 
character. International finance capital has now: 
moved to a stage where its major interest lies in 
making: money in short positions speculating on 


- currency fluctuations generally, playing the market 
occasionally as George Soors with-his quantum 


Fund having 4.2 billion dollars has récently forced 
the UK Government to opt out of ERM by making 
run on the sterling which even the Bank of England 
could not withstand. 

Given this situation, it would be unwise for the 
developing countries to lock their long-term 
development plan into a pattern of production for 
which market outlet is, the footloose industries 
controlled by multinationals and their enclave nature 
of industrialisation. Furthermore, it has been, 
observed that while the outcome of such efforts in 
terms of linkage, learning and technical progress 
are not great, the attempt to internationalisation 
programme is likely to absorb scarce resources 
which have other priority uses in the.industrialisation 
of countries concerned. In a world of such whirlpool 
of speculation the’ developing countries should, 
therefore, think twice before rolling out a welcome 
carpet to foreign capital indiscriminately. No doubt, 
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there is need for foreign capital and assistance. But 
this aid should be taken on selective basis as China 
has done. In spite of selectivity exercised by China 
it has attracted $12 billion long-term: foreign 
investment in .1992 alone and is expected to take 
$15 billion in 1993. With an annual growth rate of 
over 12 per cent China has exploded the myth that 
any regulation of entry of foreign, capital is going to 
- hurt the grown of an economy. 


+ 
HAVING dealt analytically some broad points that 


are put forward in support of the market economy 


we will now focus attention on historical. experiences 
of some countries which have undertaken to reform 
their economies in this direction. 

a) In Latin America adjustment policies failed to 
increase exports, the real GDP fell by '9.8 per cént 
between 1980-1984 and open unemployment went 
up from 7 to 11 per cent. In Chile, Colombia, Peru 
and Venezuela the unemployment ‘rates jumped by 
50 and 100 per cent and ranged pelWee) 14 ‘and 20 
per cent.’? 

b) A sizeable decline -has ikea place in industrial 
wages between 1980 and 1984 in African and Latin 
American countries—40 per cent in Tanzania, 33 
per cent in Zambia and Mexico and 24 per cent in 
Peru,. 30 to 60 per’ cent, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, Egypt and 
Kenya. The real wages of the government employees 
have fallen'‘almost everywhere. The decline is of the 
order of 30-40 per cent in the African countries 
during 1975 and 1985 and between 10-120 per cent 

‘in Latin America between 1980-1987." 

c)} The decline in the share of social expenditure 
has been particularly sharp in the Latin American 
countries and West Asia—from 36 per cent to 24.3 
per cent and 20.3 per cent to 17.2 per cent 
respectively between 1980-1987. The wage bill also 
declined sharply in Latin America. Within capital 
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expenditure, investment in social infrastructure has 
suffered in Sri Lanka, the spending on health, 


education and food subsidy having declined from 38. 
per cent of current expenditure in 1977 to 22 per . 
cent during 1980-82. In Turkey, Guyana and Sudan : 


there was a relatively sharper decline in similar 
expenditure. Irf Somalia and Tanzania the share of 
primary education in such expenditure further 
declined. Per capita expenditure on education and 


health was reduced by 11 per cent and five per cent. 


respectively in Morocco, by 29 per cent and 35 per 
cent in Equador and by 20 per cent in Chile."*’ 

d) According to the 1992 report of the UN 
Commission for Europe, the stabilisation and trade 
liberalisation policies have fed to much deeper aand 
longer recession than expected. Living standards 
have fallen rather sharply in every one of the East 
European countries. There have been net GDP 
losses in all: these countries ever since they 
embarked on adjustment programme. The CIS 
countriés, including the Russian Federation, have 
suffered deep cuts in output particularly after the 


political upheavals-in 1992. Side by side, there has- 


been and overall décline of social welfare in ‘these 


i 


~ al 


societies. The proportion of the population with - 


incomes below minimum subsistence requirements 
more than doubled in 1992 from 12 per cent to 29 
per cent. In addition, the erosion of public services 
in health, education and culture has, worsened: the 
incidence of poverty. Unemployment rates have 


soared in most East European countries with the . 


exception of Czech and Slovak Republics that have 
adopted large public employment programme. About 


.6.5 million people were registered as unemployed in 
Decembér 1992—a rise from five million a year > 


ago. Inflation is still a major problem in all these 
countries. The largest loss of output coincided with 
the introduction of radical economic reforms— in 
1990 in Poland, in 1991 in other European countries, 
in 1992 in the CIS countries. Above all, the so- 


_ called ‘shock therapy’ rendered a large part of these 


countries’ capital. stock and industrial capacity 
inoperative while the absence of institutional, 


ae, r paii 


organisational and managerial preparedness for ' 


market-oriented system led to lack of supply side 
response. 
e) It is almost the same tale with regard to 


` Poland even though this country is held by free 


rharket advocates as an example of success story 
of radical reforms programme. According to a 


recent article published in the International Herald. | - 


Tribune’ shock therapy has divided Poland, hurt 

most people and paralysed the political process.. 
Ks 
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_ Even though four percent growth has takeh place 


` in Poland in 1993 recent surveys show that only 20, 


per cent of the Poles express trust in the central, 


\ Parliament while more than half actually say that 


the Communist system. was better...scandal after 


financial scandal have rocked the country as 
` unscrupulous entrepreneurs profited from loopholes, 
corrupted politicians and made billions. With more 


_than 16 per cent unemployment in industrial. cities. 


and more in the rural areas almost 14 per cent of 
the people in the country are on doles. One in three 
families now. lives below the official poverty line. 
The state relinquishing its hold on the economy had 


to abandon the pretense of shaping the budget at. 


will. As revenues crumbled and expenditure grew, 
drastic cuts upto 30 per cent were imposed on 
\ spending in education, health care, social security, 
pension and unemployment benefits. With the 
nation making a great jump to capitalism the safety 


net was suddenly withdrawn...The entire policy: 
‘followed is really reverse Robin Hood robbing the 


poor to feed the rich." 


It is because of the intense sufferings. of the 


people and social polarisation that the economic 
reforms brought about, the Poles in the recent 
election have voted out the ruling government 
casting their lot again with ex-Communists. According 
to Brezinski,* this about-turn of Polish people 
indicates they are not prepared to accept the level 
of.pain inflicted on them by shock therapy and this 
has happened 'principally because the Western 


countries dogmatised their views and went about: 


prescribing quick reform measures and advocating 
_ export-led growth while not opening their market to 


Polish products. ‘Poland is one more example of: 
what can happen if the pace of reform is set without . 


gauging the mood of the people by bottom-up 
efforts and laissez faire is allowed to have a free- 
for-all without any direction and guidance of the 
government. 

f) In the USA where private enterprise is almost 
worshipped, the story is not much different. According 
to recent surveys, a number of people below official 
poverty line has been steadily increasing, number of 
homeless people is also on the increase. Thirtyfour 
million people are going without any health insurance 
at all. Recent studies 
increase in the number of physicians in the country 
their fees have gone up in réal terms though market 
logic says that under such circumstances fees 
should decline. The consumers there are- also 

S unable to take informed decisions. Since no pressure 
exists in health care, patients have little bargaining 


indicate” that with the ~ 


leverage and even the most sophisticated customers 


` have ‘to succumb very rapidly to ‘the dictates of 


physicians and private ‘health care organisations. 
Furthermore, these studies show that America 
spends-about 20 per cent of medical cost on paper 
and administrative work alone while the share of 
such expenses in government health caré system in 
Canada is only 10 per cent. Yet another study'® 
states that “Health Care is treated as a commodity 
available to those. who can afford it rather than a 
public good” and ‘in consequence “medical waste 
lands abound in American cities and large number 
of families are left out of a health care system that 
is scientific marvel for the well-insured and 
embarassingly bad for those who are not.” The 
same study also observes that “perhaps...the only 
time, uhinsured have a good chance of getting 
timely ‘quality care is when they are damn near 
death.” No wonder such a grim situation has led 
Newsweek” to lament that “what could better show 
that in health care market logic is stood on its head 


~ and medical competition will have the reverse of the 


desired effect. Private sector,smarket forces are the 
foundations of American affluence. But there is no 
shame in admitting that in the special case: of 
medical care such forces backfire.” - 

(To be continued next week) 
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Indian Pluralism at Crossroads 
SHALINA MEHTA 


ulti-religious, multi-lingual, multi-cultural and 
multi-ethnic nation-states are gradually 


becoming anarchical facets of any polity. The ` 


factionalism, sectarianism and fundamentalism tend 
to define the character of the communities 
participating in the functioning of these states. The 
classical political theory from Plato, Rousseau to 
Marx’ has discussed the role of conflict and: its 
various causes in the history of a political state. 
Every political philosopher of repute while illustrating 
the processes of conflict generation also suggests 


‘measures with which some kind of order and 


equabie justice can be restored in the polity. 

Rousseau wrote: i 

Let us join to guard the weak from oppression, to restrain 

the ambitious and to secure to every man the possession of 

what belongs to him: let us institute rules of justice and 
peace, to which all without exception may be abliged to 
conform; rules that may in some measure make amends for 
the caprice of fortune, by subjecting equally the powerful 
and the weak to the observance of reciprocal obligations. 
Let us, in a word, instead of turning our forces against 
ourselves, collect them in a supreme power which may 
» govern us by wise laws, protect and defend all the 
members of the association, repulse their common enemies 
and maintain eternal harmony among us.? 

The principles such as these were instituted to 
balance the conflicting trends which ensued due to 
man’s desire to corner assets and to devise ‘means 
to attain a seat of power sitting on which he can rule 
the others, whom he considers subordinate or 
inferior beings. Since the beginning of civilisation, 
some or the other component of. society-building 
processes was exploited for this purpose. Assuming 
that the oldest tribal order was a perfect example of 
an egalitarian society with community feelings and 
common property, the notions of sects and clans, 
exogamous and endogamous groups created some 
kind of division amongst them. That man's servility 
to nature and natural calamities, primarily responsible 
for his belief system which later got institutionalised 
in the form of religion became another crucial factor 
in the division of the society. Indigenous experiments 
with lingua franca gave rise to numerous dialects 
and with the invention of script and grammar 
produced a number of languages, and this linguistic 
e an by the power nene was ‘often used for 
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building domains of supreme command for 
themselves. Racial origins and cultural ethnic 
diversities were often-interpreted by a few to suit 
their individual ambitions of governance. A student 
of society and plurality is often conditioned by these 
structural thoughts and invariably fails to take 
cognisance of the operational and empirical designs 
controlling the actional patterns of pluralities within 
a political nation-state. 

This paper. is an attempt to delink ‘classical 
theory from empirical reality for making a situational 
analysis i in a diachronic perspective. It also attempts 
to explore differences and similarities in the design 
of various social, political, religious and communal 
movements: which are commonly dubbed as 

“separatist” and “anti-national”. 
Origins of Pluralism in India 

Once the theory of universal unilinear evolution 
and psychic unity of. mankind was rejected, the fact 
of plurality and heterogeneity of human populations 
was accepted as the other alternative. The historians 
have argued that the indigenous were displaced or 
intermingled with the traders and the conquerors 
from other civilisations. In the words of Nihar 
Ranjan Roy: i 

The so-called ‘tribals’ of India, it is well known are the 
: indigenous, autonomous people of the land, in the sense 

that they had been long settled in different parts of the 

country before the Aryan-speaking peoples penetrated 

India to settle down first in the Kabul and Indus valleys and 

then within a millennium and a half, to spread over large 

parts of the country along the plains and river valleys. 

(1972: 10} 1 

The indigenous people, the ‘Adivasi's’ as they 
are called today, to.whatever linguistic or racial 
stock they may belong, constitute the/ population 
that as far as the historical records go can be 
labelled as the original inhabitants of the land. They 
comprise 8.7 per cent of our total population 
according to the 1994 Census. Supposedly illiterate, 


. backward, primitive, except.those groups who were 


o 


regarded as militants, they have often been treated 
by post-independence administration as objects of 
pity or sacrificial animals to be displaced or crucified 
for the sake of an erroneous model of development 
conceived by arm-chair intellectuals and 
administrators. The indigenous people—despite an 
intellectual tradition of imposed ‘collectivisim’—tend 
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to retain their diverse cultural and linguistic identities. 
There. have been tribal movements which have. 


been identified either as cultural, political, domi 
or “reactionary”, “conservative”, “revisionary” 


“revolutionary”! These movements ‘have oa 


reported from virtually every tribal pocket at some 


‘time or the other. Causes for them have been many . 
and varied. Vaishnavism of Bengal converting the. . 
. Meithi people of Manipur, or Bhumij of Bengal, . 
Vaishnavism of Assam converting the Nokte Maya, . 


_ the Kachari, the Miri and the Moran and the revival 
of Buddhisrn in the form of Alekh Dharma affecting 
„the Knodo tribes of Orissa’ are some examples of 
religious movements, The anthropological records 


reflect upon the political resistance movements - 
carried out by the -tribals against the colonial. 


domination and the polity of mainstream in the post- 


independence India. The Nagaland movement, 


Bodoland movement, the Mizo National Front 


Movement. and the Zoliangrong ‘Movement aimed at’ . 


establishing separate political identity either within 
the existing ` nation-state structure or seeking 
secession. ‘However, none of these movements 
aimed. at asserting a “Tribal Identity”. 


Each of these movements whether social, political: 
or religious aspired to achieve the desired goals for: 


their own individual community. Surajit Sinha in an 
interesting analysis of “Tribal solidarity movements 
in india” concludes that whatever the nature of 
these movements may be, their leadership strives 


to assert “solidarity vis-a-vis what they define as. 


‘non-tribal Hindu dominated’ Indian national polity”. 


Surajit Sinha’ while concluding this rather paradoxical, 


‘analysis suggest: 


Assuming that the hitherto isolated tribes should be fully. 


integrated with Indian polity and the mainstream of the 

emerging national culture, it may be proposed that as far as 

possible, the economic opportunities should permeate a 

broad base’ of the population instead of being limited to an 

elite group.® p 

The conceptual fallacy whiċh characterised the 
intellectuah writing of post-independence India 
particularly between 1950-80 stemmed from the 
notion of ‘mainstream’ which was understood as 
convergence. of diversities in an abstract singularity. 


‘The political compulsions of a ‘nation-state’ could. 
not intercept the possibilities of social pluralism or: 
its probable ramifications. Within the precepts of a, 
technological Western development model which: 


had been experimented elsewhere and had attained 


limited success, it was presumed that social pluralism. 


of all hues and shades, say starting from Tribalism, 


linguistism to communalism of a liberal- democratic, l 
rational. and luxurious life-style .and a worldview 


‘accompanying it was possible in India too. The 
empirical analysis to be pursued in the following 
sections contradicts the intellectual validity of these 
presumptions. . 


Surendra Gopal, in a recent publication ‘titled 
Ethnicity, Nationality and Nationalism opines that 
the “emergence of a particular nationality was the 
result of centuries, of proximate living of diverse 
ethnic groups in different regions of the country. In 
this evolution ‘first the territory and subsequently 
language played the crucial role”’.° Extending the - 
argument further, Gopal contends that in this 
process of nationality formation, language remained 
the core since ‘religious rituals under its rubric were- ` 
allowed to flourish, and it could be easily super- — 
imposed upon the caste.. “By. the tenth century”, 
according to this author; “the! Punjabis, the Gujaratis, 
the Marathas, the Bengalis, Assamese, Oriyas, 
Andhras, Tamils, Malayalee, Kannadigs, etc. had 


- emerged as distinct nationalities” and “the various 


nationalities also developed their specific languages 
generally connected with the Indo-Aryan or Dravidian 
group though in the tribal enclaves Mundari was. 
retained". It was after the Turk rule in the 
thirteenth century that Persians came to dominate 
the Indian scene and after the Mughal rule Muslims 
emerged as a strong religious group but the, 
dynastic rulers of the Mughal empires patronised 
the “local languages and local culture as it was 
realised that 'the ‘local language was not a force 
integrating the elite and the masses”. He further 
argues that in Aryavarta, the languages remained . 
vibrant because of saint-poets like Vidyapati, Kabir, 
Malik Muhammad Jayesi, Tulsidas: and Surdas.but 
as they could not become strong communication 
links between the elite and the masses the concept 
‘of linguistic nationality in the Yamuna-Ganga-Doab 


_ belt and in the adjacent southern territories remained 


subordinate to caste and religion. 

Surendra Gopal and other followers of this 
school of thought are constantly trying to balance ` 
the equation between power and identity (often 
percieved as ethnicity or nationality) by using the 
elements of caste, religion and language. The. 
Indian subcontinent is identified as a mosaic with its 


‘ larger territorial boundaries changing over different. 


periods of history, and the political dominance being 
governed by the interplay of these elements. The 
permuiation-combination, evolved by these elements 
determined the degree of assertion of each of these 
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elements. It is in this vein that the arguments such 


as “secular ‘nationalism, in the face of foreign rule’ 


‚kept ethnic and caste identities under contro!” made 
, compromises by restructuring provinces on linguistic 
(. basis, a practice that was conceded by the British 
too, when they separated Bihar, Assam and Orissa 
. from Bengal, and separated Sind ‘from Bombay 
presidency and carved out a North Western PrOnUBE 
‘Province from Punjab." : 
Weiner, while analysing what he labels as ‘indian 
Paradox’; also discusses the .role played by the 


element of language ih post-independence india. - 


The observations by him contend: 

In thé mid-1950s violent conflicts erupted in several States ' 
as a number of linguistic groups demanded States of their 
own. Though these-were not secessionist demands, the 
call for linguistic States disrupted many State Governments, 
and led to conflicts between highly mobilised groups and - 
the Central Government. The Central Government 
responded by redrawing the map of. India so that each 
major ‘linguistic community could have its own state within t 
the federal system: Two border areas, India’s North-East 
‘and North-West were excluded..from the reorganisation, 
and these two regions soon became the site of political 
turbulence and violence. Once again the Central Government - 
interceded, and the states of Punjab and Haryana were 

- formed in the North-West; Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland 
and Arunachal Pradesh were formed in’ the North-East.” 


This policy of appeasement and abetment adopted 


as alternative chemicals in ‘Power-Identity’ equation 
generated many-sided reactions which threaten the 
very mosaic of pluralism in India today. We have an 
ambigous situation .in the country today. The 
creation of states on the basis of languages has 
created as*anomalous position for many so-called 


‘linguistic ‘nationalities’ by making them a. 


demographic majority in one State and a’ 


w demographic minority in the other." If, on the one 
hand, the concept of nation-state compels, people to 
identify with a larger and diffused identity, ‘on the 
„other, it also restricts the mobility within the narrow 
identificational categories of .self-ascription. This is 


often resénted.by people, in particular by those who - 


do not ‘enjoy an independent status as a political 
identity. They strivé to assert their individual identities 
which has in the past oten (sulted in political 
movements... 

-The reorganisation, of the Stites on the basis of 
linguistic affiliations in post-independence India has 
created fissions in a society which might have re- 
. grouped itself around certain normative principles 
for the Sake of protection of democracy that they all 
vehemently desired. The, linguistic movements were 
not able to generate international sympathy as their 
\ origin and support base was largely indigenous. 
The linguistic groups which became minorities in 
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. the neighbouring States often faced alienation. and 


discrimination, thereby strengthening the urge to 
retain a separate identity. Irrespective’ of. the fact 


‘that the government promoted a three- -language 


formula hoping that Indians would gradually acquire 
a common language of communication, the 


- compulsions of the existing political system, the 


importance of local dialect and language in the 
promotion of education has encouraged the retention 


‘of local languages as criteria for core identity. This 


has also led to a fear psychosis amongst some ` 
linguistic majorities that they are in danger of 
becoming a minority within their own States. '5- , 
Assam is a case in example where Assamese; 
who at present constitute 61 per cent of the state's 
population fear that the Bangladesh Muslims who 


number 3.6 million and actually speak Bengali have | 


recorded their mother-tongue as Assamese. A 
parallel situation existed in Punjab ‘after the 1951 


` Census, when a large’ percentage of Punjabi- 


speaking population recorded their mother-tongue 
as Hindi. Observers of Punjab situation point out 


` that one of the causes of existing Punjab crisis can 


easily be located in the resentment generated over 
this mis- -information. 

The students of ethnicity. in India do not ‘regard 
linguistic pluralism a serious threat to India’s political 
integration. Some of them regard casteism, 
communalism, nativism and ethno-nationalism as 
four formidable challenges in India: It may be 


‘ argued here that though linguistic pluralism may not | 
. pose a serious threat to the union of Indian nation- 


states but there is no justification or intellectual 


‘insight in presuming that the diasporas created by 


this principle of State organisation can ever become 
a serious challenge to. India’s existing Political 
unification. 


` 


: Religious Pluralism 


Asghar Ali Engineer, a ` well- known writer on ` 
Indian Muslims and their problems, contends: 

Faith as an identity, not as an ideology, has been one of the 

most powerful factors apparently responsible for much 

bloodshed in modern history, particularly in the Third World >~ 

countries.” 

It has been frequently argued that the pressures 


of modernisation, technological development ‘have 


created ‘anomie’ situations in which individual is 
constantly feeling alienated and deprived. In order 


‘to, overcome this feeling of isolation he seeks 


solace in harrow identities and since. religion offers 
both salvation and security, it becomes the potent 
force of identity assertion. Despite Marxian assertion. 
and the consistent attempts, made by the dedicated 
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followers of this school of thought, religion as an’ 


identity assertion attribute has never been reduced 
to the level of ‘false consciousness’. It has always 
occupied a: dominant position both in individual's 


conscious as well as in his deeds."? Its implications . 


become wider in context when we analyse its 
operational modalities through which it often becomes 
a promoter of sectarian tendencies within the 
framework of a ‘nation-state’ structure. Even in 
‘countries like India, where a conscious model of 
‘secular state’ was constitutionally adapted and 
redefined, -religion implicitly and explicitly became a 
part of the ideological state apparatus.” This bound 
the ‘individual’ the ‘religious being’ to a political 
reality. -At limes this compelled him to ascribe to 
values which were beyond any pervasive sense of 
reality. It was only when-Kant’s famous dictum that 
said, “religion within the limits of reason alone could 
make man free"? was belied that the religious being 
became. a ‘communal .keing’ as rpete in 
colloquial parlance in India today. 


Religious ‘pluralism when combined, witht 


` experimental religion? and used for electoral 
purposes in a democratic state structure acquires 


the dimensions of a ‘communal ideology’, which is , 


the operative mechanism behind the communal 
. Violence rocking the indian polity every now and 
then. In India, increasingly the state is working 
within the cultural ambience of society. The religious 


pluralism and ‘the amorphous- cultural patterns- 


which result both as a consequence of this plurality 
as well as due to semi-feùdal, `semi-capitalist 
material base, the Brahmanical tradition remains 


strong and:is witnessed in the use of predominantly © 


Hindu symbols to generate acceptability. 
This, ambivalent use of predominant religious 


cultural. symbolism by the Congress and the blatant: 


use of the same by the BJP in the recent past 
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escalated’ the degree of alienation experienced by 
other major religious communities in, the federal 
union of ‘the state.-It is this feeling of insecurity 
generated over the years that prompts communities 
to’ seek special privileges by declaring themselves 


- as threatened minorities. In Weiner’s words: 
To declare.one's group a minority is, therefore, a political ` 


act. In the Indian context, it is a way of calling attention to a 
situation of self-defined deprivation.” ‘ é 
` The majority-minority situations and complexities 


are not only the .creation of the communities 


themselves but have been legitimised by the state’ 


structure also. The country not only abounds in 
tribal and linguistic minorities but has 11.4 per cet of 


_ its population registered as a Muslim minority, 2.4 , 
per cent Christians, 2 per cent Sikhs, Buddhists and 


Jains comprising another’ 1.2 per cent and the 
Hindus with all their castes and sub-castes included 
comprise 82.6 per cent of the total population. The, 
State of Jammu and Kashmir with- Muslims 
constituting a majority there, is sitting on a volcano 
and Punjab a Sikh-majority state has been feverishly 
demanding due recognition and autonomy. . 

‘The political essays** as Prem Bhatia tends to 
characterise frequent articles comments) 


“commentaries and papers on the rising tide: of 


communalism in the country, frequently register that 


Vo pt 


the democratic politics is giving way to religiously. - 


based nurtured and pushed fascist tendencies and 
that fundamentalism of majority is constantly causing 
fresh tensions”. The ‘rise of religious 
fundamentalism and accompanying’ social tensions 


` have challenged the intellectuals, administrators 


and statesmen alike. To some it appears an 
unresolvable mess, to others survival of Indian 


polity with its existing plural identities seems an 


enigma. The oft-quoted epithet of ‘unity in diversity’ 
has lost its cosmetic sheen and the paradoxes of 


. composite cultures striving to retain their individual 


identities in an inflorescence are gradually coming 
to the surface. While analysing only a sub-section 


of these multiplicities and complexities, namely. an 
empirical analysis of Hindu-Muslim relations in- 
Sadar Bazar, Delhi, | have tried compromising with ` 


my intellectual limitations by giving it the title of The 


- Eternal Web.”* Prosaic though-it may sound but the. 


Weft and Web of Pluralism- in India today needs an 
understanding that can build bridges between science 
and spirituality, rectitude and selfishness, semblance 
and the core. 


Whither or Whether of Pluralism in India - 
The Russian experiente and the Yugoslavian 


catastrophe, the unabated ethnic violence in Britain, 
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the lunatic backlash in Germany and the very 
recent racial violence in the USA havé demonstrated 
to one and all that the rationality of scientific 
development leading to a ‘melting-pot’ of races and 


- cultures was a Utopia. The Indian experience in that 


tautological sense is. neither unique nor unusual. . 


The difference probably lies in the observation that 
unlike many other ‘nation-states, Indian pluralism is 


often state- -sponsored and state-managed. 


`~ that-one wants to answer. 


eat alia 


Sometimes it happens due to the compulsions of a 
polity that sustains’ itself under deprivations of 
various kinds and with minimal resourcés, on others 


‘it is’ deliberately leashed ‘out to maintain .an 


equilibrium’ in a society full of diasporas. “Will these 
diasporas lead to diastrophism?": ‘is the question 

The problems confronting India as a plural 
society-have to be tackled mainly at two levels, first 


Me 


` by the set of pluralities themselves and then by the ` 
_ State structure and the state machinery. Furnival’’ 


fee 


may or may not have been right in suggesting that 
in a plurality to many bankruptcy signifies ‘release 
rather than. disaster’, but it is for the active partners 


. to decide whether they want release or disaster. 


The problems confronted by any. plurality in this 
context are neither simple nor discernible to every - 
member. It is the. handful of elite and vocal. 
members; in other words, the ‘power seekers’ and, 
the general masses who are in.the forefront of any 
of these movements leading to release. The state- 


sponsored -pluralism has generated this structural . 


anomaly of ‘Majority. versus -Minorities’ situation 
causing grave damage to a' mosaic that might have 
pattemed itself in another way. Once having throttled 
that possibility, the. state went’ ahead with its 
planned programme of protective discrimination 
leading to a heightened sense of group 
consciousness: Such discriminatory distribution of 
pecuniary benefits which probably hardly ever 
reached thé deserving vitiated the atmosphere of 
genuine cooperation between individuals irrespective 
of identities. Educational institutions, charity homes, 
hospitals and welfare and voluntary efforts largely 


"became community related rather than being people- 
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oriented. 


It crystallised: that feeling amongst the - 


masses that an ethnic group can best improve its . 
share of education and, employment by increasing . 


its political power. The causes which were social 
now acquired political implications. 

The state machinery failed to draw alternative 
goals of common aspiration for-all. The forces ‘of 
modernisation that were supposed to bring unity for 
all are now being argued as primarily responsible 


4 


for resurgence of ethnicity.® The scientific temper 


that Nehru hoped to envisage as a psychic principle 


-of unity for Indian: society has neither been evolved 


nor is being contended as an alternative drive for 


psychic unity and social-evolution. 


-To an ‘Instrumentalist’ like. Paul Brass the process 
of ethnic identity formation and its transformation 
into nationalism is reversible. Henne 

It is.reversible because of both. thezdynamics of 
external competition and the. internal divisions and 


. contradictions which exist within all groups .of 


people, however defined. Political and economic 
circumstances may cause elites to downplay or 
discard the symbolic manipulation of cultural forms, 
values, and practices and so instead seek 
cooperation with other groups or’collaboration with 
the state authorities. Elites and others within the 


-group also may resist both the political distortions of 


the group-culture and the attempts to impose 
arbitrary cultural congruities where hey do not in 
fact exist.” - 

When viewed within this tamawak it appears to 
be a competition between - ‘cultural elites’ and 
‘political elites’ managing the affairs of the community 
and the other that of the nation-state. If one is 


‘tempted to accept this analysis, then the answer to 
‘the problems .of ' co-existence within the existing 


structure ‘of nation-state is embedded in the 
awakéning of the common masses who may .. 


-consequently challenge the decisions and 


instrumenitalities of the elite to evolve a balanced 
structure of existence. The elite and masses 
whether they are ‘cultural or political have to accept 


_the heterogeneity of the Indian society.. 


At this juncture one may concur with Weiner that 
“an optimistic scenario would be one in which 
leaders at both the -national and the state levels 
demonstrate ` their skills at accommodating the 


‘demands for substantial administrative: decentra- 


lisation and prove skilful at reassuring minorities 
without threatening the cultural identity and interests: 
of the majorities”. A stupendous task indeed! 

` Possible, only if theoretical and practical 
perspectives can be co-ordinated by generating a 
movement of social awareness in which the interests 
of the elite can.be filtered and the seived product 
marketed for the consumption of general masses by 
a cross-Section of people from different communities, 


. groups or identities through a systematic programme 


of “regeneration of common interests, then the. 
hopes for the survival of Pluralism within the 


-existing state structure in India can still be 
entertained. ' E 
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APPENDIX-I 


[1971 Census dataj 





Linguistic Minorities by State [1971] 
(in Millions) 
States Population Speakers of Linguistic _, Linguistic 
. official lang Minority Minority% 
Andhra Pradesh 43.5 37.1 0 64 ` 147 
Assam 14.6 8.9 57 = 39.0 
Bihar 56.4- 44.9 11.5 20.4 
” Dethi 41 3.1 1.0 33.3 
Gujarat 26.7 23.9 28 10.5 
Haryana . , 10.0 9.0 1.0 10.0 ; 
Himachal Pradesh 3.5 “30 , 05 143 
Jammu & Kashmir 46 | 24 > 22, 47.8. 
Karnataka 29.3 19.3 10.0 34.1 
Kerala : + 21.4, 20.5 0.9 40, 
Madhya Pradesh 41.7 34.7 7.0 16.8 
Maharashtra 50.4 38.6 11.8 23.4 
Orissa 21.9 18.5 3.4 15.5: 
Punjab 13.6 ` “10.8 28 20.5 
Rajasthan 25.8. 235. 23 389 
Tami! Nadu 41.2 34.8 64 15.5 
Tripura 1.6 14 0.5 ° 31.2 
Uttar Pradesh , 88.3 78.2 , 10.1 11.4 
“ West Bengal 44.3 378 . 65 14.7 
“TOTAL 542.9 450.1 928 ‘17.1 
_ APPENDIX-I 
Linguistic Minorities 
fin million] : 
Sr No Minorities Population 
1. * Bhil’ ; - 34 
2. Bodo 0.5. 
3.. Dogri 1.3 
4. Gond i “47 
5. Nepali 44 
6. Ho 08 
7. Konkani ‘45.0 
8. Kurukh/Oraon ` 12.0 
9. Mundari 0.8 
AO. Sindhi |? „17 
11. Santhali R 1.8 i 
12. ` Tutu 12.0 - 


Weiner draws this data from K.P. Ittaman’s ‘Social composition of 
the ‘population’ in Population in India: Economic. and Social 


Commission for. Asia and the Pacifi ic., fea cae Nations. 


pp.283-254, 


1982. 
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ECONOMIC REFORM 
Success in China and Failure in Eastern Europe 


4 JOHN ROSS 


mm 


Wag ince Russia, the other countries of Eastern 

S Europe, and: China had quite similar 
economies under their communist governments, 
any analysis of Russias current economic crisis 
must eventually ask why the economic reforms in 
China since 1979 have produced the greatest 
economic success of recent times and the structural 
changes in Eastern Europe since 1989 and in 
Russia since January 1992 have produced such 
disasters. , 

t — This is not an academic question; these disasters 

| affect hundreds of millions of people. As the UN 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1992 notes, “The 
cumulative drop of output registered over the last 
two to three years in some countries has attained 
proportions that are unmatched even by the Great 
Depression of 1929-1933.” Russia in 1992 has 
suffered the greatest peacetime decline in its 
modern history. The fact that the course of reform it 
followed has produced disaster in every country in 
which it has been applied shows conclusively that 
the failure lies not in particular errors of application 
but in the nature of the policies themselves. It is 
these processes which underlie the deepening 
political crisis in Russia. 





The contrast between the results that followed. 


the Chilnese reforms in 1979 and those that 

followed the East European reforms in 1989 
(. illustrates the differences dramatically. In the decade 

after the 1979 reforms, the Chinese gross domestic 
product grew 135 per cent. The growth irend picked 
up immediately after 1979 and continued essentially 
unabated. In Eastern Europe, the immediate effect 
of the 1989 reforms was a sharp decline in output 
that has persisted until the present. China 
demonstrably made the kind of change that Russia 
now requires. Consumer goods became the leading 
sector of the economy, the supply of high quality 
foodstuffs such as fruit and meat increased 
enormously, the service sector expanded rapidly, 
small-scale enterprise flourished, the productivity of 
labour and investment both soared, and living 
standards doubled. The Russian Government has 


The author is the economic advisor to Ken 
Livingston, a Labour Party MP in the British 


Parliament. He has been living in Moscow for 
much of the past two years. This contribution is 
repraduced from Monthly Review (May 1994). 
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-proclaimed these goals, but so far it has completely 


failed to achieve them. ' 

The contrast is not, of course, accidental. The 
same “laws of economics” that led to success in, 
China have dictated failure in Russia and Eastern 
Europe. The mistake of the governments in the 
latter countries has been to misunderstand the 
specific character of the Russian economy and 
those modelled after it. They are altogether different 
from «the competitive economies of the West. 
Russia, Eastern Europe, and China are “dual 
economies”. Such economies have a large and 
almost-pure monopoly sector that operates 
essentially according to the laws of monopoly, and 
a non-monopoly sector that operates essentially 
according to the laws of competition. The specific 
dynamic of economies of this type results from the 
interaction of the two sectors. Once the character of 
these economies is understood, then their laws and 
the policies necessary for them to function 
successfully are clearly defined. 


National and International Markets 

To evaluate alternative growth policies for a 
country like Russia, with its dual economy, it is 
essential to consider both the relative sizes of its 
national and international markets and the structural 
differences between them. The world market is 
essentially competitive. Except for a small number 
of commodities, no one country dominates supply. 
But the Russian domestic market is part of a dual 
economy, made up of monopoly sectors and 
competitive sectors. If the world market dominated 
the supply side of the Russian economy, one could 
still say that Russia.had an essentially competitive 
economy which would, therefore, -be governed by 
the laws of competition. 

But since the domestic market is dominant, the 
Russian economy is subject to the laws of the dual 
economy. The Russian Government and the people 
advising it fail to grasp the significance of this. They 
fail to draw the necessary conclusions from the fact 
that Russia itself ‘and the other former Soviet 
republics are its dominant sources of supply. 
According to the IMF calculations, Russian trade is 
about 22 per cent of the GDP. Of this 22 per cent, 
however, 13 per cent is with other areas of the 
former USSR, leaving only a little more than nine 
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‘per cent as “external” in a genuine sense. The 
predominance of trade with the former Soviet 
republics is highly signi ant because the USSR 
was.integrated not simply in terms of the market for 
final goods but also in terms of raw materials and 
intermediate goods. For this reason, it is this 
“domestic” market which is {decisive in assessing 
the relative importance of competition and monopoly. 


Dual Economy and Inflation 

The difference between the Russian and Western 
industrial structure is striking. In the former USSR, 
87 per cent of the nearly 6000 products delivered to 
the State Supply Commission in the machine- 
building industry came from single sites. Some 30- 
40 per cent of industrial products came from single 
producers, Enterprises with more than 1250 
employees. accounted for 85 per cent of industrial 
employment. Both final assembly and components 
supply are, monopolised. Similar structures exist in 
Eastern Europe and China. In the West, enterprises 
with more than 1000 workers account for only 20 to 
33 per cent of employment. Even in the extremely 
concentrated and capital-intensive semi-conductor 
~ industry in Japan, for example, the top five firms 
account for only about 60 per cent of production. 

The industrial sphere of the Russian economy is 
closer to a perfect monopoly than anything in the 
West. Moreover, the government's hopes that 
privatisation and international competition can offset 
the effects of monopolisation are illusory. The 
monopolisation exists at the level of production, not 
simply ‘at ‘the level of ownership and, therefore, 
privatisation in itself will do nothing to ameliorate it. 
Moreover, Russian exports are so small they 
cannot finance the imports necessary to make the 
domestic markets competitve, and are likely to 
remain small. 

The laws of monopoly are well known, and have 
often been used by Russian economists to point out 
the errors of the government's policies. In the 
former Soviet system the monopolies produced to 
meet planning targets, and since they were subject 
to price controls, they could in any case have 
increased profits only by increasing output, not by 
restricting it. But with the transition to “free markets”, 
thé best strategy for the monopolies which have 
been released from government control is to reduce 
output and raise -prices to the point of profit 
maximisation. This has in fact been done in Russia 
and Eastern Europe, and by itself explains a large 
part of the economic decline. 

The direct effects of monopolisation are reinforced 
by the dynamics of the credit system. The monetary 


authorities recognise that monopoly price increases 
will follow the spread of the free market and that 
this will put them in a bind. Either they must permit 
general inflation by increasing the money supply in 
proportion to the price increases, or they must “lean 
against the wind” and permit output to decline. The 
Poles pursued this latter strategy at the end of 
1989, when they reduced the rate of growth of the 
money supply from 190 per cent in the third quarter 
of the year to under 10 per cent in the second 
quarter of 1990 in the face of a 400 per cent rate of 
increase in domestic prices. The result was 
precipious drop in the “real money supply” and a 
disastrous collapse in output. 

When Russian industry and trade unions jointly 
called for credit expansion in the summer of 1992, 
their call was therefore justified. But credit expansion 
creates problems peculiar to the dual economy. 
While an increase in the money supply is necessary 
to prevent the collapse of output in a heavily 


,monopolised economy suffering from inflation, such 


a measure just permits the inflation to continue. 
Prices in the monopoly sector rise relative to those 
in the compertitive (largely agricultural) sector, 
whose individual enterprises cannot gain from 
cutting production. Their input costs rise relative to 
their output prices. The monopoly sector also gains 
preferential access to credit. This makes the crisis 
in agriculture (and other competitive sectors) more 
profound than the crisis in industry. Full 
“liberalisation” of prices has been disastrous for 
small private enterprises, and about 50 per cent of 
the cooperatives in Russia have gone bankrupt. 
This particular dynamic would not be so decisive 
if the Soviet Union had not deliberately under- 
developed ‘its consumption-goods industries. The -~ 
degree of this underdevelopment is at the core of 
the difference between economic success in China 
and disaster in the countries of the former Soviet 
bloc. Well under 55 per cent of the Soviet GDP, 
probably under 50 per cent, had been devoted to 
the production of consumer goods, compared to 60- 
65 per cent in most Western countries and 67 per 
cent in the United States. This underdevelopment 
not only undermined the incentive to work, but led 
to serious distortions ‘in the structure of productive 
capacity from the perspective both of domestic 
needs and of international competitiveness. 
Moreover, the Soviets further undermined worker 
incentives by allocating much less to housing than’ 
the people would have chosen if their needs had 
carried more weight. In the West, the share of 
investment devoted to building housing is normally 
in the range of 23-33 per cent. In the Soviet Union 
during the years 1971-89 it was only about 15 per 
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cent. The service industries, which are among the 
most rapidly-growing in the economies of the West, 
were underdeveloped as well. In 1990, employment 
in services was 57 per cent of the civilian total in 
Germany, 59 per cent in Japan, 71 per cent in the 
US but only 45 per cent in the Soviet Union. 

Thus, at the time of privatisation, by comparison 
with the West the Russian economy was relatively 
overdeveloped in the direction of heavy industry 
and underdeveloped in light industry and services. 
This industrial imbalance was paralleled in the 
degree of industrial concentration, with high 
concentration dominant in the overdeveloped 
industries and lower concentration in the industries 
that were underdeveloped. When the process of 
price determination was “liberalised”, relative prices 
shifted. in favour of the monopoly sector and 
squeezed the less concentrated industries 
mercilessly. Such perverse changes rewarded the 
overdeveloped industries and crushed the 
underdeveloped, running precisely counter to what 
was needed to make the market respond to the 
needs of the people. 


Chinese Economic Reforms 

No significant part of the monopoly sector was 
privatised in the course of the Chinese reforms. 
There were several waves of “small privatisation”, 
particularly in retailing, but these had no effect on 
large-scale industry. Output in the monopoly sector 
was expanded by three complementary mechanisms. 
(1) The entire economy was expanded very fast 
under the impact of policies discussed below. The 
demand for goods from the state industries was 
therefore maintained at a high level. (2) Slightly less 
than half the investment in the state sector was 
subject to a central plan, and from 1978 to 1988 it 
only declined from 8.7 per cent of the GNP to 7.5 
per cent. (3) Large amounts of state credit were 
advanced to enterprises; such credits increased 
from about nine per cent of the GNP in 1978 to 
about 30 per cent in 1988. However, because 
prices were controlled in the monopoly sector, the 
monopoly enterprises could only increase their 
profits by increasing output. 

This combination of high demand and cheap 
investment credits led to rapid expansion in the 
output of the state enterprises. Gross output in the 
state-enterprise sector rose by 56 per cent from 
1981 to 1986 at an annual rate of nearly 10 per 
cent. Therefore the change in industrial concentration 
that took place over this period came about not 
because the state sector was curtailed or privatised, 
but because other sectors expanded more rapidly. 
The gross industrial output of the non-state collective 


sector increased at a rate of about 19 per cent per 
year over the same period. Thus China did not 
destroy its state monopoly sector but altered its 
relationship to the rest of its economy. 

On the demand side, the foundation of the 
Chinese economic reform was a radical increase in' 
the share of national income that was passed down 
as personal income. From 1978 to 1981, in only 
three years, the share of the GNP devoted to 
private consumption was increased from 52.6 per 
cent to 58.5 per cent. In real terms, consumption 
increased by 20 per cent. All other goals were 
subordinated to achieving this leap. The government 
consumption was reduced from 14.2 per cent of the 
GNP to 11.5 per cent, and fixed investment 
temporarily reduced from 26.8 per cent of the GNP, 
although it was restored after the jump to a higher 
level of consumption had been achieved. 

This huge shift in the share of output devoted to 
consumption was the precondition of the 
transformation of the supply side. New industries— 
processed foods, household durables, and consumer 
services—could only develop if a market were 
created. But the transformation was not carried out 
in reckless haste, as‘in Russia. The drop in the 
share of output devoted to the military was the chief 
means by which consumption standards were 
raised, but the three percentage points by which 
military production fell as a share of output was ` 
spread out over ten years. 

The restructuring of supply required by the 
change in the structure of demand was accomplished 
by a large change in relative prices in favour of the 
non-monopoly sectors of the economy. This 


_ mechanism .was the key to the success of the 


economic reform. in 1978-81, with the start of the 
rural reform, the procurement price of agricultural 
goods was raised by 38 per cent relative to the 
prices of industrial goods, and the prices of consumer 
good rose 11 per cent relative to the price level as a 
whole. In 1984-86, with the start of the urban 
reform, the prices of consumer goods rose relatively 
by another 11 per cent. The incomes of the 
populace were protected against these price 
increases by subsidies and wage increases. Unlike 
the Russians, therefore, the Chinese consumers did 
not suffer from the change in relative prices and 
benefite greatly from the increased supply of 
consumer goods, so the measures were widely 
supported. 

Since the boundary between investment. and 
consumer goods industries largely corresponds to 
that between the monopoly and non-monopoly 
sectors, the restructuring of prices amounted to a 
shift in favour of the non-monopoly sector, the exact 
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opposite of what took place in Russia. As all 
barriers to production for the consumer markets 
were removed and prices took this very favourable 
turn, the enterprises in agriculture and other 
consumer-oriented industries flourished. The price 
reform thus gave genuine substance to the right to 
establish private enterprises whereas in, Eastern 
Europe the legal right was largely nullified by 
unfavourable prices. 

In China three distinct industrial sectors were 
developed. The private sector remained small, 
producing only five per cent of industrial output in 
1989. The collective sector, made up of groups that 
leased facilities from municipalities and of groups 
with their own facilities, produced 36 per cent of 
industrial output in 1989. The state sector produced 
56 per cent. Throughout the decade of the 1980s 
the collective sector grew relative o the state 
sector. 

Employment in the services ijuet goodi 
From 1978 to 1988, total employment in China 
increased by 35 per cent, but employment’ in food 
preparation went up by 327 per cent, in retailing by 
389 per cent, and in other services by 750 per cent. 
Total employment in these three sectors increased 
from six million to 30 million. 

Agriculture was decollectivised. Land remained 
the property of the nation, but responsibility for 
.production passed to family farming units. Essentially 
perfect competition was established on the supply 
side of the market. On the demand side, a system 
of incentives was created in which the state 
pledged to purchase a quota at a fixed price and 
anything beyond this at a higher price. These 
incentives were strengthened by successive price 
increase. The effects on production were what one 
might expect. Between 1980 and 1984 food output 
increased by 6.9 per cent a year, cereals production 
by 7.4 per cent. By 1984 the fundamental problem 
of the basic food supply was solved, the uptrend in 
procurement prices was brought to a halt, and 
attention was shifted to increasing the output of 
higher quality food’ products such as meat, 
vegetables and sugar. 

The interaction between the rural and urban 
sectors created a huge demand for consumer 
goods. Total industrial output grew by 8.6 per cent a 


year from 1979 to 1984, but production. of ' 


refrigerators grew by 47 per cent a year and of 
television sets by 98 per cent a year. After 1984, 
procurement price increases were brought to a halt, 
and growth in agricultural output slowed to five per 
cent a year, but the rate of industrial growth.rose to 
14.5 per cent. By 1988 China was. producing 7.6 


30 


million refrigerators and 25 million television sets. A 
housing boom was under way. It was this successful 
consumer market which laid the basis for the 


continued rapid economic growth of the early 1990s . 


and the recognition of China as the emerging 


economic superpower of the next century. 


Challenge to Russians 


The strategy that enabled China to make this — 


progress was essentially the opposite of what failed 
in Eastern Europe and: Russia. In the latter countries, 
the state abandoned its control over the monopoly 
industries. Output in the monopoly sector collapsed, 
monopolies raised their prices relative to prices in 
the competitive sector, and the latter sector was 
impoverished by the higher prices. But in China the 
government used its direct control to maintain or 
increase output in the monopoly sector and its 
control over prices to encourage the development 
of the competitive sector. 

‘It is clear from the laws of development of the 
dual economy that only a reform of the Chinese 
type can succeed in Russia. No matter how long an 
“East European” reform is given to work itself out, 
there will be nothing but disaster. There is no 
known administrative mechanism that can possibly 
create the complex network of non-monopoly 
enterprises necessary to supply consumers in a 
modern society. The state must take the lead but it 
must use the market mechanism to develop the 
consumption goods industry at all levels, from 
production to retail distribution. 

Three substantial interest groups in Russia clearly 
have an incentive to promote reforms of the 
Chinese type in their own country and have enough 
influence to make their voices heard at some level 
of government: (1) industrialists and managers, who 
know they must somehow halt the destruction of 
industry and create the conditions.that will make 
economic modernisation possible; (2) representatives 
of the working masses, notably the trade unions, 
who see the absolute necessity of turning around 
the decline in employment and consumption; (3) 
small businessmen, for whom newly-won legal 
rights are a mockery in an economic climate in 
which they cannot survive. There exists, therefore, 
the political basis for a reform movement of a 
different type, and the disatsers of the current 
policies are there for all to see. We shall see 
whether these forces are capable of forming a 
coherent economic and political bloc. If they do not, 
the deepening economic chaos will strengthen still 
further the extremist nationalist forces reflected in 
the vote for Zhirinovsky at the recent elections. W 
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moscow visit: PMi’s Address 
(Continued from page 6) — 


country and people are conditioned by their own past 
and by the experience they go through... They can grow 
only if they develop their own strength and self-reliance 
and maintain their own integrity.” We recognise the fact 
that sustainable growth can only be based on social 
stability, the basis of which is equitable benefit for all 
sections of our society and balanced develapment of 
our different regions. We have kept this cardinal 


principle constantly in view while pressing ahead with . 


our reforms, 


Since 1980, this is my ninth visit to Moscow. On, 


earlier occasions, | had visited Moscow in various 


Ministerial capacities. But on every occasion, including 
this, my visits to your country have been as a Member 
of the Indian Parliament. Despite the rich mosaic of 
political diversity in both our Parliaments, all 
Parliamentarians in both our countries are committed 


‘to the further strengthening of the traditional ties of 


friendship between India and Russia. I am sure that 
regular and frequent Parliamentary exchanges will 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between our 
countries. 

From each visit to your great country, | return home 
with a fresh sense of optimism and renewed hope for 


. the future and faith in endeavour. I take this opportunity 


of wishing you success in your important tasks of 
nation-building. E 





MOSCOW DECLARATION 
on the ' 
Protection ‘of the interests of Pluralistic States 


a he eve of the twentyfirst century is witness to far- ` 
T reaching historic changes which are destined to 


transform the world for the present and future generations. 


2. The-end of the Cold War has opened prospects for ` 
attaining global security and stability and has offered: 


both opportunities and challenges for fruitful cooperation 
among states. ` 

3. Internationally accepted standards : of domod 
and the rule of law are perceived by an increasing 
number of states as basic components of their political 
systems and a reliable guarantee for the promotion and 
protection of human rights. 

4. Governments are becoming increasingly aware 
that economic reforms and integration into the world 
economy, on the basis of equal rights and respansibilities, 
are prerequisites for progress of all states. 

5. However, tension and violence still persist in the 
world. As ideological and other barriers to mutually 
beneficial cooperation are being overcome, new 
challenges to security and stability are emerging. In 
particular, there is a growing threat from the forces of 
aggressive nationalism, religious and political extremism, 
terrorism and separatism, which Stike at the unity of 
pluralistic states. 

6. india and Russia, being among the largest 
multiethnic, multingual and multireligious states, recognise 
their responsibility for opposing the threats to democracy 
and peace together with other members of the world 


- community. They believe that the experience accumulated 


by them in governing their societies on the basis of their 
commitment to unity in diversity, can make a valuable 


. contribution in this respect. They are convinced that the 
{ guiding principles of every democratic society, such as 


equality, rule of law, observance of human rights, 
freedom of choice and tolerance should be equally 


Spniceble to international relations. These must be 
based on respect for sovereignty, equality and territorial 
integrity of states, non- -interference in their internal 
affairs and peaceful coexistence. 

7. Exercising their right to self-determination, the 
peoples of India and Russia have established by law 
sovereign and free states. Throughout the territories of 
their respective countries the will of the people and the. 
realisation of their historic destiny are expressed through 
participation in the process of representative democracy. 

` 8. The different religions that coexist in India and 
Russia enrich the spiritual values of societies and of 
world civilisation. The right to profess, practice or 
promote any religion is guaranteed by the Constitutions 
of the two countries and is characteristic of their everday 
life. Claims to religious exclusivism are a threat to the 
exercise of that right and lead to extremism and 
intolerance both within states and internationally. 

9. india and Russia are determined to protect the 
cultural and religious diversity of their societies from 
these dangers. They firmly declare that it is inadmissible 
to arouse inter-ethnic and inter-religious hatred or to 
promote aggressive nationalism and religious fanaticism. 

10. Both the countries are convinced that destabili- 
sation of relations between ethnic or religious groups, 
efforts to forcibly displace them, ethnic cleansing and 
promotion of internal and trans-border terrorism, motivated 
by vested interests, lead to annihilation-of all the positive 
and constructive elements accumulated by mankind 
during the many thousands of years of its existence. 

11. India and Russia are convinced that large 
multiethnic states bear a special responsibility for the 
destiny of hundreds of millions of people. They advocate 
unconditional observance of the principles of respect for 
territorial integrity and unity of the state as a key factor of 
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viability of multiethnic states. They reiterate their support 
for each other's territorial integrity as constituted by law 
and enshrined in their respective Constitutions. 

12. India welcomes the formation of the Commonwealth 


of independent States, the various agreements on 
cooperation signed within that framework, including the 
Declaration on Respect of Sovereignty, Territorial Integrity 
and Inviolability of Frontiers of the States of the CIS of 
April 15, 1994. It appreciates Russia's efforts towards 
promoting the spirit of good neighbourliness and 
cooperation among States of the former USSR. 

13. India understands Russia’s concerns that all 
people residing in the territories of the former Soviet 
Union should have equal protection before law and the 
safeguarding of their fundamental human rights as 
guaranteed in democratic societies. 

14. Russia appreciates the efforts made by the 
government and the people of India to strengthen social 
harmony, prornote development of the country, and 
preserve the territorial integrity and sovereignty of the 
country. lt supports India’s actions to create an 


atmosphere of confidence in South Asia and promote 
good neighbourliness and cooperation between the 
states of the region. 

15. India and Russia agree to exchange experiences 
in nation-building, including those which addressed the 
need for decentralisation without impairing the integrity 
and unity of their states. 

16. India and Russia believe that the successful 
development of multithnic, multireligious states promotes 
international peace and stability, They, therefore, urge 
other members of the international community, and 
international and regional organizations to respect the 
integrity of these states. 


LN iuh 


Prime Minister of the President of the 
Republic of India Russian Federation 


Moscow, 
June 30, 1994 


DECLARATION 


on the l 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT AND INTENSIFICATION OF COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA AND THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION 


The Russian Federation and the Republic of India, 
hereinafter referred to as the Sides, 

PROCEEDING from the mutual desire of the peoples 
of the Russian Federation and the Republic of India to 
further strengthen their friendship and enhance their 
cooperation to mutual benefit, 

CONVINCED that such cooperation corresponds to 
the fundamental long-term interests of both countries 
and strengthens global peace and security, 

. DETERMINED to build on the positive legacy of 
bilateral relations between the two countries, 

EMPHASISING the fundamental and lasting 
importance to the Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation 
between the Russian Federation and the Republic of 
India, 

, RE-AFFIRMING their commitment to the aims and 
principles of the United Nations Charter, 

DECLARE as follows: 


1. The visit of the Prime Minister of India, Mr P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, to the Russian Federation from June 29 
to July 2, 1994, the Russian-Indian talks, held in an 
atmosphere of traditional friendship and trust, and the 
agreements signed thereafter, gave a strong impetus 
and new momentum to the development of bilateral 
relations between the two Sides and initiated a qualitatively 
new stage of their constructive interaction on a broad 
range of bilateral, regional and international issues. 


2. The Sides noted their broad identity of views on 
global and regional issues and reaffirmed their 
determination to continue their close cooperation in the 
international arena, with a view to promoting the 
estbalishment of a just and equitable world order. 

3. The Sides believed that international peace and 
security, adherence to democratic and secular vatues, 
observance of human rights and economic growth with 


P: 


i 


1 


x 


4 


social justice are essential prerequisites for sustainable 


economic development and enrichment of the intellectual, 
spiritual, cultural and social life of their peoples. They, 
underlined their commitment to deepening bilateral 
cooperation as well as cooperation with other countries 
sharing the same ideals in the interest of furthering the 
positive achievements of recent years, and in a joint 
search for ways of resolving contemporary problems. 

4, The two Sides have similar views regarding the 
important role of the United Nations Organisation in 
furthering the cause of world peace and security. They 
noted with satisfaction the growing authority of the 
United Nations Organisation and agreed to continue to 
promote strengthening, increasing the efficiency and 
further democratisation of this organisation. The United 


Nations system should reflect the changing realities of | 


the contemporary world to the fullest extent. 
5. The Sides reiterated their fundamental commitment 
to all measures aimed at the complete and universal 


elimination of weapons of mass destruction. They agreed < 


in particular to make every effort to facilitate the early 
conclusion of multilaterally negotiated comprehensive 
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. nature of their states and the human rights of their 


i 
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treaties on the universal ban on nuclear tests and the 
cessation of the production of fissile materials for 
weapons purposes. i i 

6. Thé Sides noted with concern that new problems 
and conflicts have emerged in the world whose settlement 
requires greater attention and efforts by the international 
community. Aggressive nationalism, religious and political 
extremism, terrorism and separatism present a special 
threat to the territorial integrity and unity of sovereign 
states and international peace and stability. Mindful of 
this, the Sides adopted the Moscow Declaration on the 
Protection of the Interests of Pluralistic States. 

7. The Sides reiterated their deep interest in promoting 
peace and stability in the area between the borders of 
the Republic of Índia and the Russian Federation. They 
expressed particular concern over the continuing 
sanguinary conflict in Afghanistan and its negative 
impact on the adjacent states and called for a speedy 
political settlement. 

8. The Sides expressed their serious concern at the 
‘continuing tension on the Tajik-Afghan border. They 
reiterated the need to resolve the situation by political 
‘means and support the continuation of the inter-Tajik 
dialogue. 

9. The Sides expressed their satisfaction with the 
continuing improvement of their relations with the countries 
of the Asia-Pacific Region and the development of 
consolidative processes therein. They noted the affinity 
of their approaches to the problems of the Asia-Pacific 
Region and favour ‘the intensification of constructive 
interaction in settling existing conflicts and disputes in 
this region through peaceful means. 

10. The Sides expressed their readiness to cooperate 


bilaterally and with ail other states in combating terrorism, ` ` 
including that supported from outside, subversive activities - 


arid international crime, which pose a serious threat to 
the territorial integrity and the democratic and secular 


citizens. 
li 


11. Taking account of the present state and the 
prospects of their bilateral cooperation, and the process 
of implementation of the agreements reached during the 
visit of the President of the Russian Federation to India 
in January 1993, the Sides agreed to concentrate their 
efforts in the following directions. 

12. The Sides will utilise to the full extent the new 
opportunities which are emerging as a result of market- 


oriented changes and reforms in their economies in the - 


direction of greater openness, competition and integration 
with the world economy. 

13. The Sides will encourage cooperation between 
both public and private sector organisations in setting up, 
modernising and re-constructing investment projects, the 
establishment , of joint ventures as well as mutually 
beneficial investments in their territories. In accordance 
with their national legislation and. international 
commitments, they will facilitate the creation of favourable 
organisational, fiscal and legal conditions for 
entrepreneurial and other forms of economic activity for 


each other's entities. 

14. The Sides expressed their desire to further 
develop scientific and technological cooperation, especially 
in such high technology areas as utilisation of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes, exploration and uses of 
outer space for peaceful purposes, joint research, 
development and designing of lasers and laser 
technologies, new generation passenger aircraft and 
information technology. They agreed that there was 
need for expediting the industrial “and commercial 
application of bilateral cooperation in high-technology 
areas. 

15. The Sides reaffirmed the significance of. the inter- 
governmental agreement on defence cooperation signed 
in New Delhi in January 1993, and agreed to continue 
their efforts to further develop their military-technical 
cooperation, including the establishment of joint production 
aimed, inter-alia, at export to third countries. They 
reiteratad that their military cooperation is not directed. 
against any third party. 

16. The Sides attached great importance to the 
further development of cooperation in human resource 
development and facilitating greater people-to-people 
contacts, particularly in the field of culture, education, 
art, information, tourism and sports. They will- undertake 
concrete -meastres in these areas under the cultural 
exchange programme signed in 1993 and other bilateral 


` arrangements. 


17: With the shared aim of providing for the dynamic 
and comprehensive development of their ‘relations, the 
Sides signed Declarations on the Protection of the 
Interests of Pluralistic States ‘and on the Further 
Deveiopment and Intensification of Cooperation between 
India and the Russian Federation, Agreements on 
Cooperation in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space 
for Peaceful Purposes, Science ‘and Technology; 
Inforrnation Technology, Tourism, Protection. of the 
Environment and Natural Resources, Memoranda ‘on 
Cooperation in the fields of Meteorology and 
Standardisation, Metrology and Certification, Protocol on 
extending the Inter-Governmental Agreement: `of 
September 17, 1992 and the Agreement on the formation 
of the Indo-Russian aviation enterprise. They also 
declared their intention to conclude, as early as possible, 
Agreements on Promotion and ‘Protection of Mutual 
Investment, Air Services and Merchant Shipping. 

18. The results of the Indo-Russian Summit in 
Moscow once again confirmed the fruitful and constructive 
nature of the bilateral political dialogue at the highest 
level and the need to continue it on a regular basis. The 
continuation of this dialogue and bilateral and international 
interaction will promote multifaceted cooperation between 
the Republic of India and the Russian Federation, which 
contributes significantly to peace and stability in Asia and 
in the world. 

19. Signed in Moscow on June 30, 1994 in two 
copies each in Hindi, Russian and English languages. 


n AN a f V-Ne awn 


President of the Prime Minister of the 
Russian Federation _ Republic of India 
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PANCHMUKHI: Market and Planning 
(Continued from page 12) 


clear that the state and the market should co-exist 
in any process of development and the governance 
- of the market by the state will have to be the 
responsibility of the planning process. 

The problem of the state governing the market 
and the modalities of doing this effectively and 
purposefully is a subject which deserves the attention 
of the researchers and the policy-makers. While | 
do not intend to dwell upon this issue in greater 
detail | would only like to emphasise that the 
framework of this governance will have to be based 
upon certain cherished values relevant for each 
countries’ ‘situation: | am specially singling out this 
issue because the recent Commission on Global 
Governance set up under the Chairmanship of 
Ingvar Carlsson, former Swedish Prime Minister 
has been talking about the global values as the 
underlying guiding principles for the tasks of 
governance. It is puzzling to note that this high- 
powered Commission is talking about values which 
are based upon some pre-conceived notions about 
economic ideologies. The Commission talks about 
free market, liberalisation, privatisation as the values 
of optimum governance! One should very strongly 
dismiss this kind of conception of values to be 
universally applicable in all stages of development. 
In fact the very notion of values as universally 
applicable refers to certain norms of human 
behaviour which would enable the individual and the 
society to realise their common goals without much 
problems of mutual ‘conflicts and dangers of 
hastening the advent of catastrophe. 

The state should govern the market by spelling 
out the values for its own behaviour and also for the 
behaviour of the market. For instance, avoidance of 
predatory competition is a value to be imposed on 
the market. Preservation of ecology and clean 
environment is yet another value to be cherished 
both by the state and the market. Creating a 
bureaucratic set up which functions speedily and 
without corruption is a value to be adopted by the 
state. Thus | feel that the country should debate the 
profile of values that need to be inculcated at 
various levels of economic behaviour. 

Since these values will have to be ultimately 
accepted and practised by human beings the topic 
of state governing the market takes us to the 
important ‘subject of human resource development. 
| must hasten to add that by the term ‘human 
resource development.’ | do not mean the 
development of technological skills, entrepreneurial 


34 


and managerial abilities, etc. What | have in mind is 
the inculcation of values in the human resources in 
the state and in the market who ultimately constitute 
these entities. | am reminded of the thesis that 


~ 


Japanese industrial culture comprises of three - 


values, namely, commitment, competence and 
consistancy—three Cs which are to be essentially 


inculcated by the Japanese human resources. ` 


Indian traditional literature abounds in the enunciation 
of many such values. For instance, the /savasya 
Upanishad proscribes that all resources belong to 
the society and each member can claim only his 
legitimate share from this national pool of resources. 
The Kautilya Arthasutra provides a very interesting 
insight into a value-based state and the market 
paradigm. It states that national welfare can be 


realised only by the value-based human resource ʻ 


system; Value-based human resources can be 
generated by the appropriate use of national 
resources; The national resources can be put to 
optimum use only if the state functions in a proper 
way. The state can live up to its expectations only 
when the politicians and the bureaucrats display an 
attitude of sacrifice and selflessness. This kind of 
attitude can be imbibed only when there is orderly 
environment of modesty, respect for the elders, 
appreciation of good work, etc. This kind of value- 
based order can be realised only when education 
and higher knowledge are given their due place of 
importance. 


+ 


_ THIS very interesting integrated chain of cause and ` 


effect relationship brings out all the principles and _. 
values that are required to be cherished by the ' 


state and the market and also in the great task of 
the state governing the market. Reminding the 
entire nation about the advantages of values does 
not mean sermonisations. The leaders of the state 
and those of business should live the life of values 
which in turn would have far-reaching effects on a 
value-based system of governance in the country. It 
is here that the role of planning becomes important. 
Yojana Bhavan should address itself to these new 
challenging tasks to reiterate its relevance and to 
make its presence felt in the midst of dubious 
complexities that surround us. ` 

| feel that the recent reforms process in India 
should be viewed as an exercise in chopping off the 
deadwocd that has grown on the state and also on 


the market over time in the Indian economic space. ) 


This deadwood has taken many manifestations. In 
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the case of the state, it has manifested itself in the.. 


form of excessive growth of bureaucracy and deep 
rooted edifice of vested interests, both within the 
state and in the market place. .Corruption has been 
the enviable concrete bridge between the state and 
the market, while all other function-driven linkages 
have been thrown to the’: background. The 
complexities of the policy system have made the 
policy instruments irrational and counter-productive 
in the sense that the objectives are not realised by 
the very policies which were adopted for achieving 
them. All this implies tremendous wastage of scarce 
national resources. Hence, policy reforms are required 
to chop off this deadwood from the policy system. 
Imperatives of this kind of reforms in the Indian 
policy regime were recognised way back in the 
seventies when many Committees and expert 
groups had extensively deliberated on them and 
made many far-reaching recommendations. 
However, the forces of the vested interests have 
been so powerful that this heavy deadwood still 
continues today. The reforms process should target 
its bold and revolutionary initiatives to this limited 


' marketisation, globalisation, privatisation, etc. 


maladies of -excessive bureaucratisation and 
unproductive policy interventions. The task should 
be very clearly identified and laid out—nothing more 


| feel that all the talk about 
is 
adding confusion to the complexity of the situation 
whereas there is need for greater clarity in regard to 
the objectives and the instruments of the reform 
process. — 

The co-existence of the state and the market or 
the appropriate blend of the state and the market to 
suit Indian conditions will have to be worked out in 
our annual or Five-Year Plans and the latter is the 
task of the Planning Commission in- Yojana Bhavan 
in Delhi and also that of the State-level planning 
bodies. In recent days, we are getting the impression 
that the planning process and the tasks of the 
planning bodies are becoming increasingly 
marginalised under the much publicised euphoria of 
the miracles of the market. | hope that the Nehru- 
Mahalanobis legacy of the golden. blend of the 
State, Market and Planning would bė restored to its 
legitimate. glory before it is too late on our nationai 


and nothing less. 
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EDITORIAL 


he government of Mulayam Singh Yadav in UP has survived for the moment. But at what cost? 

In fact close observers of the UP scene are convinced that the countdown for the SP-BSP 
coalition (based on the understanding between the respective party ‘supremos, Mulayam Singh Yadav and 
Kanshi Ram) has already begun, Some are of the view that it cannot last beyond December this year. Some 
others feel that the end would come even earlier. 

What is important at this juncture is that Mulayam has purchased peace for survival as the UP Chief 
Minister by paying a heavy price. He has allowed himself to be humiliated by both Kanshi Ram and the BSP 
chief's protege, Mayawati, in the full glare of publicity al a huge rally of Dalits organised by his alliance 
partner, the Bahujan Samaj Party. By this he has made himself further vulnerable before periodic assaults 
by his detractors. Of course, being the wily politician that he is, Mulayam is keeping his cards close to his 
chest and it is difficult to know what is up his sleeve. However, there are no two opinions that as of now 
Mulayam's position has been considerably weakened. At the other end, Kanshi Ram and Mayawati (who 
continues to enjoy Kanshi's unstinted backing in all her antics) have clearly emerged victorious and 
unscathed in this round one of the battle of nerves. : 

Most shameful has been the manner in which Mulayam ordered the eviction of the tormer Education. 
Minister of the State, Dr Masood Ahmed, the dissident BSP legislator, from his official residence at the dead 
of night only to placate Kanshi Ram and Mayawati. This has dearly cost him his credibility. That credibility 
would take a real nosedive once he drops the Ministers opposed to Mayawati, yet another BSP condition for 
lending support to and ensuring the longevity of the coalition. 

it was an upsurge of the backwards that had paved the way for Mulayam's return to power in UP last 
November thus dashing the hopes the BUP had entertained of recapturing the highly valuable State. Today 
the Dalit-Yadav-Muslim alliance that Mulayam had assiduously sought to forge has broken down. Ego- 
centric Dalit leaders of the Kanshi Ram and Mayawati brand have decided to assert themselves to thwart 
Mulayam's designs. No doubt Mulayam did play a major role in trying to split the BSP. Kanshi Ram retaliated 
by hurling the choicest abuses at the Chief Minister. But he was not even pulled up by Mulayam, Rather the 
CM kowtowed to him to guarantee the continuance of his Ministry. Herein lie the exigencies of power 
politics. 

From the standpoint of all those who are interested in the emergence of a secular alternative to both the 
Congress and the BJP, an alternative wedded to the idea of realising genuine social justice for the 
downtrodden segments ‘of our populace subjected to persecution for centuries at a stretch, the latest 
developments are a matter of serious concer. The collapse of the Dalit-Yadav-Muslim alliance can only 
benefit the most well-knit party in UP, the BJP, which bared its fangs on December 6, 1992 and whose 
proximity to the Vishwa Hindu Parsihad and the Bajrang Dal seeking to enact an Ayodhya at Kashi and 
Mathura carry ominous portents. But the kind of politics that Kanshi Ram.and Mayawati are trying to play 
can only facilitate caste war between the so-called Brahminvadis and the Scheduled Castes on the one 
hand and between the Yadavs and Dalits on the other. Yet another potentially dangerous phenomenon is 
the BSP chieftain's tirades against a large section of Muslims. Mayawati has already alienated several 
Muslim leaders. A number of important functionaries—Javed Siddique, Sheikh Sulaiman, Syed Mujibur 
(convenor the BSP's Delhi unit)—have moved out, the latest among them being Dr Masood Ahmed. With 
Mulayam having knuckled under Kanshi Ram's pressure and intimidatory tactics to evict Dr Ahmed from his 
official residence (where he was legally permitted to stay for three months even after resigning his post) in 
the most'unsavoury manner, the negative impact of such a step on the Muslims as a whole cannot be 
minimised. Obviously Mulayam's image Is bound to suffer quite a heavy plow: It is yet to be seen how he is 
able to withstand this shock. wo 

In this setting the crisis in UP has been aggravated by the A of all the national parties barrir J 
the BJP alongside the splintering of the Janata Dal. This bodes ill for Indian democracy. regardless of the 
stability thal the Narasimha Rao Government has been able to currently procure for the Congress at the 
Centre. 
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Gadgil’s Retreat 







A ne more move by the ruling party to gag the 
"j4 Press has suffered a fiasco. After intense 
debate which saw the entire national press rising’as 
one man and registering vociferous protests against 
the proposed legislation on the subject, V.N. Gadgil, 
the Congress party’s official spokesman and himself a 
Rajya Sabha member, has announced his decision to 
withdraw the controversial Right to Reply Bill he had 
introduced in the Upper House on May 13 as a Private 
‘Member's Bill with the full backing of the ruling party. 
His decision came after the Press Council of India, in 
* an unanimous resolution, opposed the step saying that 
the Bill was not in the least’ necessary, while its 
Chairman, ` Justice R.S. Sarkaria, revealed the 
unworkability of the legislation and held that its 


constitutional validity itself was most doubtful. Even if . 


Gadgil tenaciously stood his ground for almost two 
months in the face of the journalists’ vocal opposition, 
it is good that eventually he. beat a retreat in deference 
to the opinion of the Press Council and its Chairman. 
This is yet another manifestation of the vitality of our 
democratic ethos. 

The proposed bill intended to compel newspapers 
to publish a reply or rejoinder to its reports in the same 
length and with the same prominence as the originai 
report. This was not only impractical but also a distinct 


y 


. endeavour to curb press freedom by twisting the arm 


of the newspaper industry. As such it was detrimental, 
to and militated against the essence of democracy. 

Since 1975 when Indira Gandhi imposed press, 
censorship after her proclamation of Intemal Emergency 
in the country, the Congress has played many.a game 
to “control” the press. The Bihar Press Bill in 1984 
and the Anti-Defamation Bill in 1987—the first mooted 
by the then Bihar Chief Minister, Dr Jagannath Mishra, 
and the second proposed by Rajiv Gandhi who was 
the Prime Minister at that time—-had the same objective 
in view. Both those moves were foiled thanks to the 
print media’s stiff, spirited and united resistance. It is 
the same resistance which has resulted in-Gadgil’s bill 
meeting the same fate. 

The journalist community has leamt over the years 
the meaning of the words—“etermal vigilance is the 


y 


price of liberty”. Even in a functional democracy like , 


ours press freedom cannot be preserved if’ that 
vigilance is slackened at any point of time. For the 


' executive, as elsewhere,-cannot resist the temptation 
‘oi diminishing the power of the printed word through 


such .devious means palpably aimed at imposing 
conformism for its own benefit. 
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Gandhi-Ambedkar Debate = = `: 


NEED FOR PERSPECTIVE 
G.N.S. RAGHAVAN 


Y ven as there were two Muhammad Ali Jinnahs, 
he early nationalist .and the subsequent 
aralle who got India dismembered to create 
Pakistan, there were two Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkars. 
in the current competitive eulogising of Ambedkar by 
political parties seeking the Dalit vote, there is a 
conspiracy of silence about which Ambedkar they 
mean. f 






This is`understandable. The Congress will have to 


disown Gandhi if it endorses the early Ambedkar. Like 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan of the nineteenth century, the 
first reformer of Indian Muslim society, Ambedkar 
wanted fellow-members of the Depressed Classes (as 
the erstwhile untouchable ‘castes were known till the 
Govemment of India Act of 1935 specified them in a 


j 


Schedule) to take to modem education, stay aloof 
from the nationalist movement and to seek progress 
through loyalty to the British rulers. 

Contrariwise, it must be embarrassing to the.Bahujan 
Samaj Party and its leader Kanshi Ram, who has 
been advocating a Dalit-Muslim alliance, if it gets to be 


‘known that the later Ambedkar condemned in strong 


terms a Dalit-Muslim joint front that was being 
canvassed in Hyderabad State in the Nizam’s time by 
certain Scheduled Caste leaders. 

A survey of the course of Ambedkar’s political 


i 


thought and action will bring out the transformation of _ 
the man that occurred in June 1947, and the need for > 


each political party that now invokes his name to 
identify which Ambedkar it means. 
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Till the time of his memorandum of May 1928 to the 
Simon Commission, Ambedkar was in favour of 
territorial constituencies in which citizens belonging to 

Ķall religions and castes would jointly choose their 
' representatives on the basis of adult franchise. The 
vicious system of separate communal electorates, in 
which the support of members of a religious community 
or caste would be sought by candidates competitively 
espousing their interests against other communities 
and castes, had been introduced in respect of Muslims 
under the Indian Councils Act of 1909. 

However, by the time of the Second Round Table 
Conference convened by the British Govemment in 
London in September 1931, Ambedkar had become a 
proponent of separate electorates for the depressed 
classes. Opposing this, Gandhi said in a speech at the 

`zndian Majlis of Oxford on October 24, 1931: 

| am certain that the question of separate electorate for the 

untouchables is a modern manufacture of a Satanic 

government. The only thing needed is to put them on the 
voters’ list, and provide for fundamental rights for them in 
the Constitution...Separate electorates will perpetuate the 


stigma. Do you want the untouchables to remain 
untouchables for ever? 


+ 


GANDHI also said that Ambedkar 

has a right even to spit upon me, as every untouchable 

has, and | would keep on smiling if they did so. But | may 

inform you that Dr Ambedkar speaks for that particular part 

of the country where he comes from. He cannot speak for 

the rest of India. 

On the failure of the delegates to the RTC, who had 
been handpicked by the British Govemment, to find an 
agreed solution, Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
gave his communal award on August 16, 1932. It 
provided among other things for a total of 780 
reserved seats for the Depressed Classes in the 
provincial legislatures. Of these, 71 seats—‘in the 
areas where these voters chiefly prevail’—would be 
filled by the Depressed Classes voting as a separate 
electorate. Gandhi, who had been put under detention 
on return from London, undertook a fast unto death in 
protest. The British Prime Minister had said while 
announcing the award that if the communities concemed 
came to an agreement between themselves, the 
award would be suitably modified. Gandhi’s fast was 
clearly aimed not only at the British Govemment but at 
inducing a change of attitude among the Caste Hindu 
and untouchable leaders. From a conference of these 
leaders in Bombay emerged a compromise formula 
that was a hybrid of separate and joint electorates. In 
the 71 constituencies referred to in the award, there 

g Would be a primary election in which the Depressed 
‘Class voters would choose a panel of three or four 
candidates. This panel would then be put before a joint 


electorate of the Depressed Class and Caste Hindu 
voters for final choice. ; 

Gandhi not only agreed to the formula but offered to 
apply it to all the 148 seats reserved for the Depressed 
Classes.. Ambedkar accepted this. He explained later 
that he had agreed only in order “to save Gandhi from 
certain death’. The fast was broken, and the 
compromise formula was incorporated in the 
Govemment of India Act of 1935. 

On the eve of the elections held under this Act in 
1937, Ambedkar formed the Independent Labour 
Party. The election results bore out what Gandhi had 
said in London. Ambedkar's party won eleven of the 
fifteen reserved seats in Bombay Presidency, but in 
the rest of the country the Congress won more than 
half of the Depressed Class seats. 

Following the elections, the Congress formed 
popular govemments in a majority of the provinces of 
British India. But the Ministries resigned in October 
1939 in protest against India being dragged into the 
Second World War. Ambedkar joined Jinnah’s Muslim 
League in celebrating the Congress Harakiri as a ‘Day 
of Deliverance’. Ambedkar was made a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council as Labour Member early 
in July 1942, and later in the month formed the 
Scheduled Castes Federation to replace the. 
Independent Labour Party. 

He strongly condemned the ‘Quit India’ move of the 
Congress. Some Indian members of the Viceroy’'s 
Executive Council resigned when Gandhi was on the 
point of death during a 21-day fast which he began on 
February 10, 1943 in protest against the denial of an 
opportunity to the Congress, all of whose leaders had 
been put under detention, to reply to the charges 
levelled by the govemment. Ambedkar remained 
unmoved. 

The Scheduled Castes Federation was routed in 
the post-War elections to provincial legislatures held in 
1946. Ambedkar himself did not contest because, 
according to C.B. Khairmode’s multi-volume biography 
of Ambedkar in Marathi, he felt he would not get 
elected against the background of widespread 
resentment at his pro-British role during the War. in 
March 1947, Ambedkar published a memorandum in 
which he visualised that the Prime Minister of India 
would be elected by the whole House by a single 
transferable vote, and that the different minorities 
would be represented in the Cabinet, not on invitation 
from the Prime Minister but by election from among 
representatives of the particular community returned 
by separate-.electorates. 

In mid-1947 there occurred a series of 
transformations. Jawaharlal Nehru who had been a 
strident advocate of complete independence as against 
Dominion Status, and who had fondly believed as a 
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student of Marxism that the economic approach would 
solve ail social ills including Hindu-Muslim tensions, 
row agreed to partition and Dominion Status as the 
price for wieiding power in the diminished India. 
Gandhi, who had said that India would be divided over 
his dead body, acquiesced in partition out of his 
affection for Nehru, Patel and other lieutenants who 
had followed him so long but were -now.-tired (he 
himself was not, though much older than they). And 
Ambedkar, who had been an arch foe of the Congress 
and of Gandhi, agreed to serve in the first goverment 
of free India formed by the Congress party. 

it was at the instance of Gandhi that Ambedkar was 
made the offer. The magnanimous move followed 
discussions that Muriel Lester, a British Quaker and 
friend of Gandhi, had with Ambedkar and the Mahatma. 
Once Ambedkar reconciled himself to the fact that 
power was to be transferred to the Congress committed 
to parliamentary democracy based on territorial (not 
religious or caste) constituencies, the nationalist in him 
came to the fore. 


e 


AMBEDKAR disapproved the flirtation by a section of 


the Depressed Class leaders in Hyderabad State with: 


the fanatical Razakars who were in virtual control of 
the Nizam’s administration. Shyam Sunder, a prominent 
pro-Muslim Dalit, said: 

Here in Hyderabad we are all living under a benign ruler. 

We have our own culture, heritage and tradition. We would 

rather fight with the government and gain our concessions 

and legitimate rights than play into the hands of the caste 

Hindus to'be a pawn in the political chess. 

And another pro-Muslim Dalit, B.S. Venkatrao: 

lam certain that the Depressed Classes, Muslims, Christians 

and the vast bulk of Hindus will rally around the throne of 

Hyderabad. 

In contrast, Ambedkar denounced the unilateral 
declaration of independence made by Hyderabad on 
June 11,-1947: 

The Scheduled Castes of Hyderabad should under no 

circumstances side with the Nizam and the Ittehad-ul- 

"Mustimeen. Whatever the tyranny and oppression which 
the Hindus practise upon us, it must not warp our vision 
and swerve us from our duty. The Scheduled Castes need 
freedom, and their whole movement has been one of 
freedom. That being so, they cannot support the Nizam. 

Ambedkar’s work as Law Minister and Chairman of 
the Constituent Assembly’s Drafting Committee is well 
known. Noteworthy in the present context are two 
features of the Constitution that came into force in 
January 1950. One is that the special provision made 
under Article 330 for the representation of Scheduled 
Castes through reserved seats was'to cease to have 
effect on the expiration of ten years. It is a different 
matter that the major political parties, competing for 
the Dalit vote, have joined hands to extend the period 


integrationist. 


of reservation from time to time. 

The second significant feature is that, according to 
an Explanation to Article 25 which guarantees freedom 
of religion and provides for legislation for “the throwing-> 
open of Hindu religious institutions of a public character’ 
to’all classes and sections of Hindus”, the “reference 
to Hindus shall be construed as including a reference 
to persons professing the Sikh, Jaina’ or Buddhist 
religion, and the reference to Hindu religious institutions 
shall be construed accordingly’. When Ambedkar 
embraced Buddhism alongwith many of his followers 
on October 14, 1956, less than two months before his 
death, he only moved from one.to another of the family 
of Indian religions. 

_ And Ambedkar found it necessary to reinterpret the 
Buddhsit canon even as Gandhi freely interpreted the 
Hindu scriptures. Gandhi accepted the scheme of the 
four varnas or collections of castes for the purpose of 
following the family occupation, but he rejected the is 
notion of high and low castes, affirmed the right of 
members of all castes (not only Brahmins) to acquire 
leaming, and said, “If we must talk in terms of varna, 
there is only one varna today for all, whether men or 
women; we are all Shudras. We must serve.”. 
Ambedkar similarly advanced his own novel 
interpretation of the circumstances of Gautama’s 
renunciation of the world, and of Buddhist belief in 
karma and in rebirth. 

Another fact which must be disconcerting to 
advocates of an alliance between Dalits and other 
Backward Classes is that Ambedkar was not attracted 
by the idea of Dalits joining other non-Brahmin castes 
in an anti-Brahmin front. He was too well aware that 
the immediate oppressors of the Scheduled Castes 
were, often, landlords belonging to the lower castes of, 
the fourth vama. 

Ambedkar resigned from the Nehru Cabinet after! 
serving for four years, on the eve of the first general 
elections of 1951-52. But his Scheduled Castes 
Federation fared poorly, and he himself failed to get 
elected to the Lok Sabha. No longer implacably anti- 
Congress, he was elected to the Rajya Sabha with 
Congress support. And there on one occasion he went 
on record with acknowledgement of the service done 
to the untouchables by Gandhi. 

Altogether, the post-independence Ambedkar is an 
inappropriate mascot for those political parties that 
base themselves on caste conflict and seek to ally 
with Muslim parties as if indian Muslims are free of 
caste and class differences. Other political parties 
when they invoke the memory of Ambedkar would 
do well to make it clear that the person they laud is 
the later Ambedkar who was a nationalist and 
a 


(Courtesy: The Hindustan Times) 
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Success of PV’s Moscow Visit in Altered 


Russian Landscape 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


M| uch has already been written about the productive 
nature of our Prime Minister's recent. trip to 
Moscow, the capital of the Russian Federation, the 
legitimate successor of the erstwhile Soviet Union with 
which India had developed a special relationship over the 
years. Yet certain points have not received adequate 
importance; hence the evaluation of the visit’s significance 
remains incomplete. 

Any analysis of the success or failure of the visit of 
the head of the government of a country like India to 
Russia is not possible in present-day conditions without a 
clear understanding of the context in which the visit has 
taken place. In other words, the internal situation in 
Russia currently experiencing remarkable transformation 
from a totalitarian system of government to a pluralist 
democratic set-up must necessarily be assessed in its 
totality for that is now the most crucial factor influencing 
Russia's policy-perspective whether at home or abroad. 
This was certainly not the case in the past—even during 
the promising period of “thaw” brought about by Nikita 
Khrushchev’s programme of de-Stalinisation (the blueprint 
of which was unfolded by the Soviet leader at the historic 
Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union) the internal conditions had practically no 
impact on the USSR’s foreign policy projections; the 
“stability” of the successive regimes in the pre-Gorbachev 
era lending the illusion of not only contentment of the 
public at large but also the increasing power, potential 
and strength of the Soviet monolith whose international 
course was guided as much by the trend of the Cold War 
as by the unilateral steps undertaken by the USSR in the 
interest of “world revolution”. 

The advent of genuine democracy with Mikhail 
Gorbachev's refreshing ideas based on glasnost in the 
compelling desire for perestroika so as to restructure or 
reform the Soviet experiment within the parameters of 
the socialist state-structure resulted in the abolition of the 
monopoly of power by the CPSU as the first tangible 
step towards evolution of a multi-party, pluralist system of 
governance. While the positive aspect of such a 
development lay in the heralding of the end of the 
totalitarian one-party rule, the inability of the Soviet 
leadership to carry out this process in an orderly fashion 
led to dislocation and chaos in the first place and the 
emergence of fissiparous tendencies in the subsequent 
period which experienced the actual disintegration of the 
mighty multinational state itself. No doubt Gorbachev 
must bear the major share of the blame for the failure of 
the Soviet leadership to help ensure such a proper 
transition. Yet it would be foolhardy to hold him solely 
responsible for this denouement—the roots of the 
present crisis lay in (a) the massive deformities of the 


Stalinist era which, prevented the growth of the human 
mind and spirit thereby distorting the essence of 
socialism (which, by any reckoning, is compassion and 
concern for humanity as a whole), amd (b) the impotence 
of the Soviet leaders before Gorbachev (perhaps one 
should exclude Yuri Andropov from this list as he was 
really seeking to bring about far-reaching changes in 
Soviet society as the head of state before fate dealt a 
cruel blow by cutting short his valuable life) to undertake 
basic reforms to overcome the pernicious effects of 


Stalinist depredations (so that by the time it fell on ý 
orbachav's lot to boldly carry out the much-needed ‘ 


reforms it was already too late to ensure their success 
within the socialist framework). 

Be that as it may, the inevitable historical course 
traversed by the Soviet Union and the multinational state 
after its break-up at the end of 1991 led to the complete 
political overhaul of the vast landmass constituting one- 
sixth of this planet’s territory. The ‘socialist’ state 
collapsed under the weight of its own contradictions, to 
borrow Karl Marx's phrase, the production relations 
having lagged far behind the phenomenal growth of the 
productive forces. The inevitable political fall-out of this 
collapse was the endearment of the West in general and 
the US in particular by broad sections of the people 
surmounting generations of ill-will, allergy and suspicion; 
and the acceptance of the ‘market’ as the new idol in 
place of ‘the ‘state’. Behind all this lay the superficial 
belief that the economy of the free market would 
overnight transform the country into a prosperous nation- '! 
state, an objective which had eluded the people under.. 
socialism. In this flush of euphoria the Russians were 
prepared to embrace their longstanding enemies on the 
one hand and ditch their trusted ideological allies on the 
other. Cuba and Vietnam’ were literally rejected by 
Russia once Yeltsin ousted Gorbachev (who, despite all 
his reservations of Fidel Castro’s policies and revolutionary 
rhetoric or the course of the Vietnamese Communists, 
never withdrew the Soviet prop of, support to those 
states). India, not an ideological ally, did not meet the 
same fate but there were elements in Yeltsin’s entourage 
(like the former Prime Minister, Yegor Gaidar, himself) 
who viewed India with suspicion as they wore the same 
blinkers which had influenced Richard Nixon to adopt an 
attitude of disdain towards Indira Gandhi on the eve of 
the Indo-Pak conflict of 1971. Thus not only the special 
indo-Soviet relationship but even the close ties forged by 
India and the USSR over the years were in jeopardy 
under the new dispensation in Russia to the dismay, 


distress, consternation and anguish of the Russian 


friends of India cutting across the political divide in the 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Limits of Current Consensus on Development 


I.G. PATEL 


| distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
4 Service once remarked that “the usefulness 





ofa proposition increases in direct proportion to our 


appreciation of its limitations”. If | speak this 
morning on the limits of the emerging consensus on 
economic development, | do so only in the spirit of 
that theorem and not because | Nave any quarrel 
with the core of the consensus. 

Indeed, there are some aspects of the consensus 
of which there has never been serious disagreement. 
The importance of sound macroeconomic 
management, for example, has seldom been 
questioned—at least in India. If we have sinned, we 
have done so with regret and. repentance. On 
microeconomic policies, there has been undoubtedly 
a good deal of miscalculation and even argument. 
But most of us would now endorse a shift away 
from planning to policy orientation, from discretionary 
government intervention to a greater acceptance of 
market forces, from controls and administered 
prices to transparent fiscal incentives and 
disincentives, from public to private ownership. of 
the means of production, and from increasing public 
investment toward some privatisation and lower 
taxation. Encouragement of competition in all markets 
and a hospitable attitude to direct foreign investment 
are now seen to be essential for economic efficiency. 
Moreover, liberal and competitive policies have, by 
and large, a positive impact on social equity and the 
creation of a climate less conducive to corruption is 
in itself no small gain. 

A lower economic profile also fits in well with the 
political realities in many countries where ethnic and 


other tensions dictate a more decentralised political 


structure. Allowing markets to arbitrate economic 
decisions is likely to be more, acceptable in these 
countries than arbitration by the state. This argues 
in favour of some restraint on the economic powers 
of the federating units, as well as on those of the 
Centre, to preserve the advantages of the Union 
and discourage beggar-thy-neighbour policies. 

If, in spite of all this, | draw attention to the limits 
of the current consensus, it is essentially because | 
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World Bank Annual Conference on Development 
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wish to warn against three dangers: oversimpli- 
fication, excess optimism, and the neglect of a 
number of important questions that are beyond 
economic policy yet at the same time are crucial for 
growth and the eradication of poverty. These 
dangers are all too real and have a bearing on the 
conduct of international economic relations. - 
Background Considerations 

The current consensus derives its authority not 
so much from any advance in theory as from a 
better appreciation of the effects of earlier policies 
and a comparison of the experience of different 
countries. But experience is often ambivalent and of 
limited value in a changing and variegated world. 
Quite apart from the fact that the experiences of the 
Republic of Korea, Taiwan (China), or Singapore 
admii of complex interpretations, it should be noted 
that the policies now recommended were the order 
of the day almost everywhere for several decades 
before the First World War. They did not work to 
the advantage of all countries then, nor did they 
survive the War's aftermath. 

It is now emphasised that these earlier, more 
interventionist policies were predicated on a rather 


idealistic view of the government. We have come to 


recognise that the government is neither omniscient 
nor omnipotent, neither benevolent nor even 
impartial. But the state will not wither away, nor will 
it change its essential character, and we cannot 
eliminate all political influence from economic policy. 
Furthermore, in the context of the new policies, the 
nature of the international polity matters as much as 
that of the national polity. The organisation of the 
international arena still resembles Animal Farm, 
where all nations are sovereign, but some more 
than the others. Surely these political realities ought 
to have some place in the assessment of economic 
policy and performance. 

Or take the statement that is so fashionable now, 
that there is no such thing as the “Third World”, 
since the countries in this group are so different. 
This is surely a justification for different policy 
prescriptions for countries in different historical 
contexts. One can argue, for example, that in the 


` case of very small countries it is a luxury to speak 


of any kind of autonomous economic policy and that 
these states may best be advised to seek an 
economic union with neighbouring countries. On the 
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other hand, relatively large countries, such as 
Malaysia or Saudi Arabia, that are rich in natural 
resources and have no intrinsic balance of payments 
problems, can be advised to concentrate on sound 
macroeconomic management and political stability 
and to adopt as an open approach to the outside 
world as is politically feasible. They need not worry 
about phased industrialisation or an industrial policy; 
foreign investment can put them on the road to a 
diversified economy. , 

But can this be equally true of such countries as 


Tanzania or Uganda that are very poor, that have - 


not industrialised to any significant degree, arid that 
are already globalised- in many essential respects? 
Much of the criticism of the earlier development 
paradigm has littie relevance to them. Their salvation, 
initially at least, lies in the revitalisation of the rural 
economy, and this will-require extensive government 
action not ‘just in managing education and health 
but in creating financial systems, improving market 
facilities, and supporting extension work of all kinds. 
In the rural sector—not only in Africa but in South 
Asia as well—management of common property 
and encouragement of cooperation will remain at 
least as important as privatisation: or individual 
incentive. 

‘To take a different example, it would be 
irresponsible to advise countries such as Botswana, 
for example, to lower tariffs when there is little 
danger of their developing inefficient domestic 
industries and when customs duties are a more 
convenient way of taxing the vast area of 
consumption on the basis of a more or less free 
import regime. Circumstances do alter cases, even 
if only marginally so. 


Oversimplitica tion 


The dangers of simplistic and standardised . 


prescriptions are all too real; recommendations in 
the comparatively non-controversial area of sound 
macro-economic management illustrate the point. 
There is a sound basis for recommending that the 
current or revenue account of the government must 
be balanced, if not in surplus. A revenue deficit 
reduces available savings and can, over time, land 
a country in an internal-debt trap. There would also 
be general agreement that the government borrowing 
from the Central bank, and indéed from commercial 
banks, should be limited. But there is no such 
obvious justification for limiting, much Jess eliminating, 


the so-called fiscal deficit unless one believes ` 


ideologically that all public investment is bad—or 


that it must be financed entirely from public savings! ` 


The justification that public borrowing crowds out 
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private investment is, similarly, valid only under 
specific circumstances. Public investment in social 
and economic infrastructure is often necessary to 
stimulate private investment. The point is not just 


academic. Focusing attention on reducing the fiscal- 


deficit diverts the government from the real task of 


eliminating the revenue deficit and invites a reduction. 


in public: investment that can have serious 
repercussions on the growth of the economy. 

It also needs to be emphasised that cross- 
subsidisation is one of the essential ingredients of a 
civilised society and that the budget is a principal 
instrument of such cross-subsidisation. In poor 
countries the need for deliberate redistribution is all 
the greater. Those who concede the case for some 
subsidies tend to emphasise the advantages of 
targeting. But targeting can be a source of corruption, 
as well as being bureaucratically cumbersome. It is 
often better to let even the not-so-deserving benefit 
from a subsidised activity than to try and fine-tune 
an essential programme. | have an uneasy feeling 
that charging tuition for higher education to those 
supposedly able to afford high fees might be one 
instance in which oversophistication can do more 
harm than good. | am even less convinced that the 
advice to keep tax rates in the developing countries 
low enough to compare favourably with international 
norms, so as to attract direct foreign investment, is 
all that sound. : 

In industrially advanced countries, too, the 
pendulum has swung a little from the dogmatism of 
the early eighties. There is more of a readiness to 
tinker without necessarily fine-tuning. We hanker 


after greater stability in interest rates and exchange ° 


rates without knowing exactly how to achieve it. We 
return, therefore, to the once-discarded themes of 
coordinated economic policies among major industrial 


‘countries, or even some version of an incomes 
policy or direct monetary controls. As for inflation, — 


hardly any government believes that there is no 
trade-off between inflation and unemployment, at 
least af some level of inflation. Clearly, even in 
regard to macroeconomic management, we have 
not yet arrived at anything like a definitive course of 
action. , 

Consider next the question of openness to 
external markets. | have no doubt that such 
openness is the key to keeping considerations of 
efficiency at the forefront. But as long as there is a 
legitimate case for some protection—for example, 
the infant industry argument—there will remain a 
grey area in which dogmatic assertions will be of 
little avail. | have often wondered how rich countries 
find domestic support’ for the protection . they 
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maintain. | suspect part of the reason is that, by and 
large, they protect final consumption. Such protection 
has largely redistributive effects that are not easy to 
calculate—and are not even recognised by the 
myriads of losers. But by the same token, protection 
of final consumption will have some support in 
poorer countries as well. 

Our cardinal sin in India was that we sought to 
be self-reliant, even in such areas as machinery 
and capital goods—and that, too, on the basis of 
imports under tied aid and a technology prescribed 
by donors. It was like injecting the virus of 


inefficiency at the very root, from which it would. 


spread to all branches of the economy. It would 
have been wiser, in an area at the cutting edge of 
efficiency, to rely on the best equipment, technology, 
and management that money could buy. But wise 
or not, | cannot believe that countries such as China 
and India will ever give up the ambition to maintain 
a domestic presence in basic industries, just as 
Japan and Europe want to retain some agricultural 
production or the United States its stake in the 
sunrise industries. 

The fact is that whereas ail countries pay tribute 
to free trade, they all sin and even cheat—and 
some bully and blackmail as well. Trade policy is 
played out in the international arena, an arena of 
unequal power and influence. In such a scenario, 
adherence to free trade policies by poor countries 
will always be a bit grudging. They will not forget, 
for example, that the right of capital to seek the 
highest reward is not extended to labour. Even their 
cheap labour becomes a target for protection for the 
simplest of manufactures and the commonest of 
consumables. 

All this has relevance to what the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund (IMF) can, and 
indeed should, hope to achieve through their policy 
prescriptions. You cannot force those who are 
currently under your tutelage to liberalise much 
beyond what prevails in other countries. If you do, 
there will be back tracking sooner or later. As it is, 
the virtual absence of any effective surveillance of 
the policies of the rich by international institutions— 


except perhaps under the General Agreement on’ 


Tariffs and Trade (GATT), and that too in.a rather 
tortuous way—adds to the sense of grievance on 
the part of those not so fortunate. 

Even in regard to internal competition, some 
markets will necessarily be less than perfect. This is 
particularly true of financial markets, where the 
importance of inspiring confidence argues in favour 
of a few large suppliers surrounded by several very 
small ones, and for a degree of secrecy and even a 
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tolerance of concerted action. The fear of a collapse 
of the financial system puts the players in these 
markets in a very privileged position, and the 
regulation of such markets can never be an easy 
proposition. It will certainly not be a transparent 
process. Witness how long the Bank of England 
kept the lid over the transgressions of the Bank of 
Credit and Commerce international. The truth of the 
matter is that a bit of skulduggery is inescapable in 
oligopolistic markets in which the importance of 
maintaining confidence justifies a measure of secrecy 
and a somewhat longer leash from regulators than 
other branches of the economy can expect. If 
nationalised banks have been misused by politicians 
and bureaucrats, so have private banks sought to 
influence politicians and bureaucrats. In such a 
situation, public opinion may favour more 
competition, but | doubt that it will support the 
dissolution of the public financial sector. 

The same is true of the concept of credit for 
priority—or neglected—seciors. Economists are fond 
of talking about deepening the financial structure 
and reducing the cost of financial .intermediation. 
But by far the most important aspect of the 
efficiency of financial institutions is their ability to 
spot and create new opportunities for profitable 
investment. Conventional bankers are neither good 
at—nor interested in—sensing investment 
possibilities among small, unorganised producers. 
Persuading banks, whether private or public, to 
invest a certain proportion of their funds in a few 
neglected sectors makes abundant sense even if 
this is best done without concessional rates of 
interest and with the aid of incentives and 
disincentives rather than through administrative fiat. 

_ In the early fifties, When | worked for the IMF, 
some of, us had the good fortune to come to know 
the celebrated Cuban economist, Felipe Pasoz. He 
used to ask us to classify each change in economic 
policy according to four categories: a right step in 
the right direction, a right step in the wrong 
direction, a wrong step in the right direction, and a 
wrong step in the wrong direction. At first we 
thought this was a kind of tease. But we soon 
discovered that it was his subtle way of telling us 
that in economic policy a wrong step at one time 
and place can be right at another and that, beyond 
a point, even the right direction may become wrong 
and vice versa, depending on the circumstances. 


Exaggerated Expectations 

Strapped as they are for resources, the World 
Bank and the IMF have a natural inclination to 
exaggerate the outcome of proposed policies. 
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Harassed Finance Ministers who have to musier 
political support may also find it necessary to 
promise too much too soon. But a climate of 
overexpectation is not conducive to persistence, 
patience, and continued popular support, whether 
nationally or internationally. It is not always clear 
how to sequence policies in a given situation. 
Circumstances change in unexpected ways, and 
political realities have to be reckoned with. Consider 
the difficulty even the richest democracy faces in 
attempting to levy a modest energy tax. Add to this 
the fact that the correct economic policies are only 
a part of the picture. The results achieved on the 
ground will depend on the quality and effectiveness 
of the country’s legal structure and work ethic as 
well as on overseas demand and external threats. - 

When results are uncertain within a large margin, 
it does not make much sense to lay down precise 
time-bound conditions, particularly of the sudden- 
death variety leading to withdrawal of support at the 
slightest infringement. ‘If donors cut and run at the 
tirst sign of difficulty, many programmes will be 
aborted. This is likely to lead to a great deal of 
waste—not least of political will, which can only be 
summoned with great difficulty. 

That this is not an imaginary fear is clear from 
the experience of the eighties. Recalcitrant donors 
encouraged the World Bank to move too quickly in 


graduating borrowing countries from the International ° 


Development Association (IDA) credits to loans and 
from the Bank to private capital markets. There can 
be little doubt that this haste had something to do 
with the debt crisis in Latin America and even with 
India’s present difficulties. Finding the correct balance 
between finance and adjustment is always difficult. 
But doling out inadequate finance on inappropriate 
terms to a large number of reforming countries is 
_ like playing a game of musical chairs with too few 
chairs: a substantial number of players will be 
stranded. From this point of view, the failure to 
replenish the IDA adequately is particularly 
regrettable. One can only hope that the IMF will be 
more successful in finding a durable and adequate 
substitute for its present concessional facilities. 

The inadequacy of economic policies and of the 
funds needed to do the job is particularly manifest 
in relation to a large number of countries that are 
‘caught up in disasters of tragic proportions. 
Afghanistan, Angola, ‘Cambodia, Haiti, Liberia, 
Mozambique, Myanmar, Somalia, Sudan, the former 
Yugoslavia, Zaire, and some of the former Soviet 
republics obviously belong to this group, and the list 
can easily become longer. It is entirely‘ appropriate 
for this conference to discuss the causes of 
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economic regress, but | hope we will also discuss 
what the situation demands of the international 
community. 

The World Bank and the IMF can wash their 
hands of such extreme cases. But what Washington 
shuns will certainly emerge in New York as an issue 
of security or human rights or disaster or 
humanitarian relief. These problems cannot be dealt 
with on an ad hoc basis, with funding provided as 
and when convenient for the powers-that-be. There 
is an urgent need to finance the United Nations on 
a more systematic basis. If Cambodia and Somalia 
are to be provided with not only food and ballot 
boxes but also a chance of surviving in peace, we 
will need to conceive of more imaginative ways to 


obtain resources for international action, including ` 


ways to ensure cooperation between the United 
Nations and the Bretton Woods institutions. 


Beyond Economic Policy 
Some issues lie beyond policy but are crucial 


enough to require national and international action. 


The most important of these issues relates to the 
development of technology for progress and 
competitive power. The needs of the developing 
countries for technology cannot be met simply by 
direct foreign investment. These countries need 
trained manpower to absorb available technologies 
and special efforts to develop more suitable 
technclogies. As it is, the developing countries find 
it increasingly difficult to obtain access to institutions 
of higher learning in industrially advanced countries. 
Higher education now is looked on as an exportable 
commodity subject to the same winds of privatisation 
and marketisation as the rest of the economy. 
Public support for research is also declining, 
destroying any chance that universities in the 
United States or the United Kingdom will undertake 
research that may be of significance primarily to 
poor countries. Surely we need some effort to 
reverse these trends. ; 

When the problem of feeding growing numbers 
of hungry people was seen to be very urgent, the 
World Bank and other donors came together to 
support relevant crop research through the 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
Research (CGIAR). We need to intensify such 
efforts. Most developing countries will have to 
increase agricultural productivity, as land will long 
remain the main provider of gainful occupation for 
rising populations. It is also important to foster 
international efforts to ensure that the new biological 
sciences devote some effort to the specific problems 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Triumph of Finançial Capital 
` PAUL M. SWEEZY ne 
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i J nan 1 oft. -quoted passage ‘written in 1936, John : 


f Maynard Keynes said: 

Speculators may do no harm as bubbles ‘on a caa 

stream of enterprise. But the position is serious when . 

enterprise becomes the bubble on a whirlpool of speculation. 

When the capital development of a country becomes a by- 

product of the activities of a casino, the job is likely to be ill- 

done. 

Keynes was presumably alluding to the situation 
that existed in the late 1920s in the United States, 


w; , the world’s most advanced capitalist country. Today 


‘it has the ominous. sound of a prophecy that was to 
be fully realised more than half a century later, in 


the 1980s and 1990s—not only in the United States 


but in the whole world. 

Financial capital, once cut loose from its original 
, tole as a modest helper of a real economy of 
production to meet human needs, inevitably becomes. 


speculative capital geared solély to its own self- ° 


expansion. In earlier times no one ever dreamed 
that speculative capital, ‘a phenomenon as old as 
` capitalism itself, could grow, to dominate a national 
“ economy, let alone the whole world. But it has. 
This is thé reality we face today. 
consequences are visible on all sides, from 35 
million unemployed ‘in ‘the. advanced’ industrial 
countries to deepening poverty and destitution in 
“>the Third World and unchecked. ecological 
deterioration everywhere. 
. What-is.at issue here and what needs to be 
explained 'is how all this came about. Capital 
accumulation has always been the driving force of 
. the capitalist system and has been treated as such 


by all the major schools .of economic analysis— . 


classical, Marxian, and, neo-clasSical. It has been 
generally taken for granted that capital accumulation 
adds to wealth, income, and the standard of living 
of the. countries in which it takes place. There has 
- of course always ‘been another "side. to the 
accumulation process—the periodic panics and 
breakdowns to which ‘it’ is prone, -the unequal 


| This contribution from the distinguished Left-wing 
economist was originally a lecture presented at a 
conference organised by.the Association of Graduates 


of the Faculty of Economics of the University of 
>; | dstanbul, Turkey (April 21, 1994). It is reproduced 
| here from Monthly Review (June. 1994), of which he is - 
the editor. -` ; ; 
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om conferred “on ‘ various segments of the 
, population, ; etc. But on the whole jit has been and 


still is looked upon as a necessary process, the 
positive aspects of which faf outweigh the negative. 


It is not my present purpose to call this into . 


question as a judgement on the functioning and 


`. consequences of capital accumulation seen in the 


perspective of its centuries-long history. What | do 


want to argue is that recent changes, mostly: 


occurring since the ‘Second World War,’ have so 


- modified the modalities of capital accumulation that 


it has ‘ceased to be on the whole a positive: and — 
benign force and instead has tumeg into a terribly ` 
destructive one. ' 

The history of capitalism as we know it today 


`” begins with the industrial revolution in the second . 


half of the eighteenth century. ‘The. main -actors | 
were small: enterprises‘ operating in competitive 
markets. Technological advances, beginning in and 
spreading from the textile industries, touched off 


-what' soon became -a self-reproducing and self- 


a .., expanding Process. of accumulation’ and economic 
ts dire 


growth. It Was this process that was: the empirical 


' basis of the first real social science, classical 


political economy. ~ 
In the early stages of industrial capitalism markets 
were still: largely local, a fact that not only limited 


their size but also acted as a restraint on the 


competitive behaviour of the participants. Later on, 


J 


with the development of the means of transportation. 


, and communication (canals, steamboats, railroads, 
‘ telegraphs). markets. grew enormously in size, 


impersonality, and the fierceness of the competition 


_ they engendered.: By the second half of the 
nineteenth century, ‘capital accumulation and. 


economic. growth had reached a feverish pitch. 
From one ‘point of view this was, splendid. 


t 


Capitalism was doing precisely what was expected ~ 


of it.. But from another point of view, that of the, 


. pfofitability of capital, things looked rather different. 


The trouble was’ that in industry after industry, 


i capitalists trying to get the better .of one another 
_ expanded their capacity and production far beyond 
the point of maximum profit, in many cases beyond 


the point of any ‘profit at all. Weaker firms fell by the 
wayside in droves, and even‘the strongest had to 
struggle to survive. For the United; States, already 
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contending for a leading place in the capitalist 
. world, one figure tells the story. The index of 
wholesale prices (1910-1914=100) stood at 185 at 


the end of the Civil War in 1865. By 1890 it had . 


` fallen to 82, a decline of 57 per cent in twentyfive 
years. Both capital and labour ‘were -severely 
squeezed; industrial unrest and violence reached 
new heights: the economic literature of the period’is 
full of pessimism ‘and dire forebodings. 

It was in these circumstances that history took a 


. . fateful turn. In all the advanced capitalist countries, 


the last two decades of the nineteenth century 
witnessed an intense process of concentration and 
centralisation of capital. Stronger companies gobbled 
up weaker ones and joined together in various 
forms of combinations (cartels; trusts, holding 
companies, giant corporations) aimed at eliminating 


cut-throat competition and „getting control of their: 


price and output policies. It was in this period too 
that the capitalists ‘of the ,core countries, eagerly 
seeking new markets and cheaper sources of raw 
materials, reached out to colonise or otherwise gain 
control of the weaker countries of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America, By the turn of the twentieth century 
what had been the small-scale, predominantly 
domestically-oriented capitalism of the nineteenth 
century became the. monopolistically controlled 
imperialist system of the twentieth century. 

It is important to understand the role of finance in 
this historic transformation. Up until the last quarter 
_ of the nineteenth century, banks and other dealers 
in money capital had two main‘functions: on the one 
` hand, providing the short-term credit needed to 

keep the wheels of industry and trade turning, and 
on the other hand, catering to the’ long-term 
requirements of the governments (especially for 
raising armies and waging wars), utilities whether 
private or public (canals, railroads, waterworks, 
etc.), and large insurance companies. After the Civil 
War (1861-1865), in the financing and provisioning 
of which: many fortunes had been made, many 
‘capitalists turned their attention increasingly to 
industry and became prime movers in, the whole 
concentration process, often winding up owning or 
controlling vast holdings in what would later come to 
be called the commanding heights of the economy, 


In all this the career of J.P. Morgan, America’s most, 


famous financier, -became paradigmatic in a way 
that rarely occurs in the case of a single individual. | 


should also mention the extensive literature, both ' 


analytical and artistic, that was stimulated by 
capitalism’s historic transformation. Three 
outstanding examples come to mind: in the United 
States, Thorstein Veblen’s The Theory of Business 
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Enie (1904); in Germany, Rudolf Hitferding's 
Das Finanzkapital (1910); and in Russia, -Lenin's 


Imperialism (1917). 


From our present point of view; that of new? 


global trends at the end of the twentieth century, it 
is important to understand that what happened a 
hundred years ago set the stage for the ultimate 


` triumph of financial capital but fell short: of that 


‘ outcome. During the first half of the twentieth 
_ century the capital accumulation process continued 
io be focussed on industrial capital, as it had been ` 


* utilities, paper, etc.) however much they may have, 


‘from the beginning of the industrial revolution. 


Financiers played a greater role as partners, and 
frequently dominant partners, of industrial capitalists. 
The two groups shared the goal of maximising the 
profits of productive capital (steel, oil, chemicals, 


fought over the division of the spoils. There were of 
course specialists like commercial bankers, -stock 


brokers, and bond dealers who lived in a financial © 


world where speculation was always a temptation 
and on occasion, as throughout the history -of 
capitalism, could take on a life of its own involving 
wide segments of society with disastrous results for 
many. But on the whole finance was still'subordinate 
to production. 

In the capital accumulation process itself a 
significant change took place in the early years of 


the twentieth century following the stormy period of. 


concentration and centralisation that had preceded. 
Wholesale prices which, as noted earlier, had been 
falling since the Civil War, turned up with the 
«cyclical upturn of the mid-nineties and thereafter 
continued on_a rising trend (with a big buige in the 


First World War) into the 1920s, The obverse of, this. 


price movement was a slowdown in capital 
investment as the newly emergent oligopolistic 


yet 


corporations learned how to adjust their production, 


policies to the absorptive capacity of their markets. 


Historians of this period have generally noted that ` 


the decade before the War was sluggish, with a ` 


rising level of unemployment and unusually long 
downturns and short upturns. 

in retrospect it seems clear that the beginning of 
the twentieth century was also the beginning of a 
long period of stagnation like that which actually 


characterised the 1930s. What prevented this from ` 


happening sooner was the First World War. After 
that came an aftermath boom which in turn was 


_ sustained by a number of special factors, most 


notably the first surge of the automobile revolution 


` with its ripple effects. But deep-seated depressive 
. forces had been implanted in the capitalist economy 


during the transformation of the late nineteenth 
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century, and it was only a matter of time before they 
would rise to the surface as the dominant factor in 
the system's functioning. This finally came to pass: 
+s the spectacular financial crash of t929 gradually 
gave way to the Great Depression of the 1930s. . 
The Great Depression was something new in the 
history of capitalism, a whole decade in which there 


was no growth at all: the capital accumulation _ 


process simply came to a halt. In the United States, 
by then the leading capitalist country; unemployment 


reached 25 per cent of the labour force’in 1933. A: 


éyclical upturn which most economists, judging from 


past experience, expected -would lead to ful 


employment, stalled with the unemployment rate 
still at 14 per cent in 1937. There followed a 
recession within the depression. Joblessness shot 
up to 19 per cent in 1938, and the decade seemed 
‘destined to end with not only the economy but the 


whole society in a profound crisis. Roosevelt's New , 


Deal which had introduced long overdue reforms 
and saved millions from starvation through 
emergency relief programmes, was losing support 
and for the first time in the history of the United 
States the future of capitalism itself began to be 
seriously questioned. 

What brought this period to a - close of course 
was the Second World War. As John Kenneth 
Galbraith so aptly expressed it, the Great Depression 
“never ended, it just merged into the War economy. 
“In the five years 1939-1944 the country's Gross 


National - Product ‘increased by.some 75 per cent — 
and unemployment practically disappeared. But that . 
was not part of. the internal logic of the capitalist - 


system. That logic had been exposed in its purest 
į form in the Great Depression: the normal condition 
f the mature capitalist system is stagnation. To the 
-extent that’ this is rot -the actual state of the 
advanced capitalist countries,‘ the explanation has 
to be sought in external, non-economic forces. 
- For about a quarter of a century after the Second 
World War, that is from the mid-1940s to the 1970s, 


these external forces were in ample supply: repairing _ 


war damage, making up for shortages caused by 
wartime diversion of resources from civilian 
production, taking advantage of technologies 
- developed for military purposes such as electronics 
and jet planes, ‘above all a new round of wars, hot 
and cold. During the two décades, the 1950s and 
1960s, the conditions for capital accurnulation were 
extremely favourable. Capitalism entered a new 
golden age, reminiscent ‘of the best years of its 
youth. But this could not and did not last for long. It 
is the, nature of accumulation to eliminate the 
demand that stimulates it. And unless new stimuli 
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emerge, the process subsides, and the tendency to 


stagnation takes over. This is what was beginning 
- to happen as the 1960s drew to a close, culminating 


in the sharp recession of 1974-75, by far the most 


`- serious 'since’the end of the Second World War: 


A new stimulus, was badly ‘needed, and it 
emerged in a form which, ‚while certainly 


“unanticipated, was nevertheless a logical outcome 


of well-established tendencies. within. the global 
capitalist economy. 

| must interrupt the story here by confessing ‘that 
the territory we are about to enter, if not exactly 
unknown, is in large’ part unexplored and very 
inadequately mapped—in addition to which. | am not 
particularly well qualified ‘by training or experience 
to play the role of explorer. Still the subject is so 
important that anything that stimulates interest and 
debate may prove to be useful. 

What | am talking about is the development in 
the last twenty years or so of a relatively 


_ independent—telative, that is, to what went before— 


financial superstructure sitting on top of the world 


economy and most of its national units. It is made. 
‘up of banks—central, regional, and local—and a 


‘host of dealers in.a bewildering variety of financial 


‘ assets and services, all interconnected-by a network’: 


of markets, some of which are structured and 
regulated, others informal and unregulated. Such an 
entity is multidimensional, and there is no conceptual 
unit that could be used to measure its size. But that 
it is very large and growing is not only intuitively 


‘evident but clearly reflected in statistics that relate“ 


to important measurable aspects of the whole. 
| said that this financial superstructure has been 
the creation of the last two decades.. This means , 


‘that its emergence was roughly contemporaneous 


with the return of the stagnation in, the 1970s. But 


_ doesn't that fly in the face of all previous experience? 


Traditionally financial expansion has gone hand-in- 
hand with prosperity in the real economy. Is it really 
possible that this is no longer true, that now in the 
late twentieth century the opposite is more nearly 
the case: in other words, that now financial expansion 
feeds not on a healthy real pronomy but on a 


, stagnant one? . ie 


The answer. to this question, | think, is yes it is 
possible, and it has been happening. And | will add 
that | am quite convinced that the’ inverted relation 
between the financial and the -real is the key to 
understanding the new ‘trends: in me world with 
which this conference is concerned. 

. | Would like to be.able to explain al this in simple, 


understandable terms. But | can’t and not only for ` 
- lack of time. These are very complicated problems, 
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and | know of no one who has come up with 


satisfactory solutions. Mainstream economists for: 


the most part simply deny their existence and in so 
doing, in my opinion, lost touch with reality. All I can 
do is try to suggest the padeniying logic ‘of the 
argument. 


The real economy: the one that prodúces goods, 


and services that. enable people to live and 
reproduce, is owned by a tiny minority of oligopolists. 
it is ‘structured to yield them large profits, far 


beyond what they could or. would even’ want to. 


consume.' Being capitalists, they want to invest 


- . most of their profits. But the very same structure 


to 


ve 


A 


„that yields these profits puts strict’ limits on the 
incomes of the underlying population. They can just 
barely buy the current level of output offered to 
- them at prices calculated to yield the going rate of 
oligopoly profit. There-is, therefore, no profit to be 


- made from expanding the capacity to produce ‘the 
goods that enter into mass consumption. To do so 
would be'to invest in'excess capacity, a patent 


capitalist: irrationality. What, then, are they to do 
„with their profits? . 


In retrospect the answer ‘seems obvious: they 
should invest in financial, not real productive assets. - 


And that, | think, is just what they began to do on an 
increasing scale as the economy sank once again 
into stagnation in the 1970s. On the supply side, 
too, the situation was ripe for change. , Financial 
„activity, mostly of a traditional: kind, had been 
stimulated by the post-War boom of the 1950s and 


1960s, suffering'something of a let-down with the: 


return of stagnation. Financiers were, : : therefore, 
looking for new business. Capital migrating out of 


‘the real economy was happily received in: the 
- financial sector: Thus began the process which 


during the next-two decades PRUNES in the triumph 
of financial capital. 


(1) The locus of economic and political power > 


has shifted along with the ascendancy of financial 
capital. It has long beeñ taken for granted, especially 
among radicals, that the seat of power in capitalist 
society was in the boardrooms’ of a few hundred 
„giant multinational corporations. While there is no 
doubt about the ' role of these entities in the 


allocation of resources and other significant matters - 
as well, | think’ there is an added consideration that ` 


needs to'be stressed. The occupants of these 


boardrooms are themselves to an increasing extent, 


constrained ahd controlled by financial capital as Jit 
operates through the global, network of financial 
markets. In other words, real power is not so much 


in corporate boardrooms as in the financial markets. . 


Here is a footnote: the giant corporations are also 
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major, players in these markets and help to give 


_ them their importance. It looks as though Adam 


Smith's invisible hand is staging a comeback in Va 


new form and with increased muscle. 


ot 
(2) What holds for corporate CEO also holds for ‘ 


the wielders of political power. More and more, they 


-too are controlled in what ‘they can and cannot do 


_ by the financial markets. This is pretty obvious with 


` that neither the global economy, operating under its 


“what it was before January 1, 1994. Similar things f 


respect to the economically weaker members of the 
international community, most of which are -directly 


~ 


under the thumb of the IMF and the World Bank. - 


But it is hardly less true of the stronger members, 
including the .United States.’ Everything of: 
consequence undertaken by the -Clinton 


. Administration, from fiscal policy to healthcare 


reform, must pass the test of acceptability to the 
financial markets. Just a couple of weeks ago the’ 


‘New York Times ran a long story by one of its top} 


reporters entitled “Stock Market Diplomacy” with a 
subhead “Clinton's Foreign Policy Includes a Regard 
for How a ‘Move Plays in Global Trading.” As far as 
the intermediate powers are concerned, those that 
are between the weaker and the stronger, one need 
only point to the experience of France in the early 
1980s. The French people’ elected a socialist 


government ‘by an impressive majority. The new 
-government, responding to the electorate, embarked 


on a, course of mild social reforms and fiscal” 
expansion. The ‘result was not long in coming: a 


_ severe balance of payments crisis followed by.a 


hasty retreat. As'between democracy and financial 
capital in the world as structured today, there is little 
doubt about which is the stronger. ` 

(3) What is to be done? If my analysis is Bosal: 


present rules; nor the government constrained 'to 


‘abide by thesé rules, can deliver what the -great 


majority of the people in the’ world’ need—decent 
jobs, security, livelinood—it seems clear that they 
have no choice but to challenge the structure itself. 
| am / confident that, they will—eventually. The 
human species is long suffering, but it is not likely 


> 


that it, will tolerate forever what looks like.a slide into’ - 


ungovernability and chaos. Meanwhile, portents ` of 
things to come may be visible here and thére. I ain 
particularly impressed by the uprising of the poorest 


. peasants in the poorest state of Mexico, a country 


under a regime that has enthusiastically embraced - 
the brave new world of financial orthodoxy. The 
Chiapans are not getting ready to seize power, far 
from it. But they have shaken the whole society to- 
its foundations, and Mexico may never again be 


are likely to occur elsewhere. | meee so. u 
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Where is Work Ethos? 


: Hine need not accept all of Mahatma Gandhi's 
views on physical labour and machines. But his 
stress on hard work and absolute avoidance of wastage 
and pilferage of public money is a precondition for 
material and moral progress. 

To work hard does not mean to work stupidly. It 
means to work smartly, expending minimum time and 
energy to do a specific job. 

The system of “modern education” which the British 
introduced in India, with its emphasis on the Humanities 
and the study of languages—and only a bit of 
science—agreed perfectly with the old Brahmanical 
system and, in fact, strengthened the old prejudices 
against labour, tools and techniques. 

The primary, middle and high school education did 
not have a technical bias. Exactly opposite was the state 
of affairs in the German or Japanese or American school 
systems. Recently The Economist wrote: 

Historically, Britain has been good at educating the best. 

Trinity College, Cambridge has produced more.Nobel prize 

winners than many European countries. Even at its best, 

British education has been infused with an anti-ulilitarian, 

anti-commercial bias. Cambridge first deigned to offer an 

MBA in 1991—83 years after Harvard and 65 years after 

Stanford. Oxford will offer one in 1996. 

Max Weber’s concept of protestant ethic was opposed 
to traditionalism, old customs and methods; it meant 
“working to the fullest possible capacity” of an individual, 
whether entrepreneur or worker, and not just acquisitive 
greed or single-minded pursuit of pecuniary gain, a 


, meaning which came to be attached to the Weberian 


later years, This new ethos helped 


A concept in 
‘modernisation of the economy, growth of production and 


increase in productivity. 

In a recent article titled “Deng Xiaoping and China’s 
reforms”, on the gradual creation of a Chinese market 
economy, | found recurring references to “the hard 
work” put up by the Chinese in achieving an economic 
breakthrough. “We must work very hard. Our task is 
heavy and our responsibility is great,” the Chinese 
researcher concluded. | was not surprised. But our 


politicians, bureaucrats and trade unionists here have . 


helped destroy work ethos in the public sector, Central 
and State Governments, panchayat and municipal 
services and even private industry. We had State 
sponsored bandhs for 17 years in West Bengal. This 
time around Jyoti Basu put his foot down. But “the gap” 


was quickly filled by Tamil Nadu’s Chief Minister, Ms . 


Jayalalitha. 

Recently, | was talking to a big official of a reputed 
non-government research institute. | asked him about 
the work ethos in his institution. He said they were very 
strict, but the general ambience of permissiveness, lack 


‘of discipline and reluctance to work hard ‘was affecting 
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them also. ` 

| also spoke to some officials and employees of the 
Central Government and institutions wholly funded by it 
about the effective working days. They said the situation 
was worse in the government offices and these institutions 
than in private firms. 

The table, at the end of the article, gives details of the 
Central Government holidays and other leave benefits 
enjoyed by these employees. 

About the last item in the table, | do not mind 
increasing the maternity leave by 10 days in the case of 


‘women who practise family planning and agree to have 


only one issue. 

The sum of non-working days does not include the 
holidays declared on the occasion of the death, natural 
or otherwise, of persons in high offices of the state. 

There are at least two or three or more extended 
weekends in Delhi every year, when everything is closed, 
including Parliament and its library as also the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library. In fact, the latter closes 
its facilities to research workers and scholars whenever 
functions attended by high dignitaries are held there. And 
these occasions are not few. | find closure of institutions 


` of research and libraries for days on end, especially, 


irritating. Nowhere in the world do the governments and 
the elite make such a virtue out of sloth as in this country 
and show such contempt for the work ethos. 

It is tragic that in this land of low productivity and low 
production, while a minority of the workforce is 
overworked, the rest are allowed to pass away their time 
idly at the government expense. The worst case is that 
of teachers, from the primary level to the university level. 
They do not teach or do research work: they only pocket 
the salaries and fellowship money. The existence of a 
honourable minority only proves the general prevalence 
of malingering and avoidance of work. 

The trade unions here have out-Bompersed the 
American trade union leader Sdmuel Bompers who 
asked for “more”, The time is not far off when the 
employees and workers in the organised sector, including 
the governments at all levels, will come forward with the 
demand that the government and the employers fix only 
working days, say at 100, the rest being treated as 
holidays. In brief, it will be all play, ro work, a free 
breakfast and also a free lunch all the year round. 

The top managers and executives excel the workers 
and employees in demanding and extorting from the 
firms fabulous perquisites. The list and the total amounts 
are mind-boggling. In the wake of globalisation now they 
would both demand American incomes. 

| recall the age of my childhood and youth. The 
working class then was a really exploited class. Now they 
have joined the ranks of the privileged, And yet whenever 
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the agriculturists demand an increase in support prices or 
free movement or the right to export, the urban middle 
class sheds crocodile tears over the adverse impact of 
these demands on the poor of the land. An inspection of 
productive farms in the country or the modern vineyards 
in Nasik and south Maharashtra would show how hard 
the small and medium farmers as well as agricultural 
labourers work. They have no fixed hours and no 174 
holidays in a year. The government officers and employees 
and the executives and workers in the organised sector 
never ponder over the effect of their salaries, DAs, 
perquisites and endless holidays on the level of prices. 
This does not bother the Marxists who hang on to their 
doctrine about the vanguard role of this “proletariat”. The 
unfortunate fact is that no party wants to inaugurate a 
new age of simplicity, hard work and rapid increase in 
production to lift the country from the mire of poverty. A 





real social security system can be built only on the basis 
of high productivity. | 
: (Courtesy : The Hindu) 


TABLE 
Saturdays-Sundays 104 days 
Yearly paid leave 30 days 
(i:e., earned leave) 
Yearly half-paid leave 20 days or 
on medical grounds, etc. 10 days full pay leave. 
Casual leave 12 days 
Public holidays 16 days 
Restricted holidays 2 days 
Total 174 days 
“and 
Maternity leave for women 90 days. 


Is it Trafficking in Glamour? 


rogressives who have not graduated to the Dacha 
E eae lifestyles usually seem to have an envious aversion 
to anything that human beings normally enjoy unless it 
has a social objective. Thus, in the days of Socialist 
Realism even art had to have a social content to be 
labelled as good art. At one stage, not very long ago, all 
women in China were forced to dress alike in unisex 
attire. This was hailed as a victory for socialism! 

Such examples can be enumerated ad infinitum. 
What is pertinent is that it is a woman’s basic instinct to 
try and look attractive. As the fulfillment of such instinct 
does not impinge in anyway on anybody else’s liberty, 
John Stewart Mills tells us she has every right to 
exercise her desire. 

Possibly one of the prime causes for the collapse of 
the regimes of the Soviet Union aand East Europe was 
curbing the right of its people to exercise their natural 
desires and instincts. With the advent of television, the 
Soviets and the East Europeans could gauge what the 
other world was enjoying and what they were being 
deprived of. They wanted to possess designer clothes, 
partake of gourmet food and enjoy the same luxuries. 
Prior to this information technology revolution, they were 
kept in the dark as to what was happening in the world 
outside. Anybody even attempting to cross the border to 
escape to what they thought was a better world was 
shot. Remember the large number of people killed trying 
to escape over the Berlin Wall? 

What is so reactionary for a woman to try to look 
attractive? If there be a beauty contest is it reactionary to 
participate in it, leave alone win it? Why is it reactionary 
for a beauty queen to express a desire to do something 
for the downtrodden children? Would the problems of the 
unemployed, the landless or political detainees have 
been solved if Sushmita Sen had met the various protest 
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groups? Does Modhumita Mojumdar “Trafficking in 
Glamour’, Mainstream (June 18, 1994); in her wildest 
dreams believe Sen was equipped to deal with them? 
Would it not have been downright hypocrisy.for Sushmita 
to meet a Communist women’s group protesting against 
the beauty pageant? After all, she was a contestant in 
the grandest pageant of them all. Like any professional 
dancer or model (even China has them) Sen- has 
exploited her talents professionally and without vulgarity. 


She has every right to spend her money to help ` 


downtrodden children where, when and how she likes. 
Mozumdar’s snide remarks are in bad taste. In fact, what 
right has Mazumdar anyway to advise Sen what to do? 

Is there any serious objection if an 18-year old girl 
thinks that the greatest tragedy that has befallen India 
was the assassination of Indira Gandhi? Communist 
stalwarts of our country and outside condemned this 
dastardly act in the strongest possible terms. Let us also 
not forget that the Sikh pogrom would not have taken 
place but for this cowardly daylight murder. 

The article gives the impression that the author is 
green with envy because she cannot reach the heights 
of glamour attained by Sushmita Sen. | would, however, 
prefer to give Mojumdar the benefit of the doubt and to 
think that she is one of those soured straight-laced 
progressives who would have no hesitation in condemning 
our temple sculptures because of their suggestive forms, 
that lipstick and cosmetics are a capitalist ploy and like 
religion are the opiate of the masses. 


Calcutta Amitava Palchoudhuri 


Editor Responds: Mainstream will be glad to publish ~ 


contributions from diverse points of view, whether it is 
from Madhumita Mojumdar or Amitava Palchoudhuri. 
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Panchsheel and After 


m t is interesting to find that a fairly high-level of 
Bal ke) delegates from the government-sponsored Think 
Tanks in China had interactions with their Indian 
counterparts recently in New Delhi under the aegis of 
a seminar devoted to Panchsheel and Global 
Diplomacy. The event marked the fortieth anniversary 
of the coining of the Panchsheel, that is, the Five 
Principles of Peaceful Coexistence (June 28, 1954). 
As a matter of fact, no specific declaration on the five 
principles was soleminised in a formal document at 
that time. The five principles were in the form of an 
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aggression, non-interference in each others affairs, 
equality and mutitial benefit and peaceful co-existence 
by both China and India. This formed part of the 
Preamble to a formal agreement on India’s recognition 
of the Autonomous Region of Tibet being part of China 
while the Chinese agreeing to traders and pilgrims 
using six passes in the middle sector of the far-flung 
frontier. e 
The negotiations for this accord had started three 
months before in Peking, in which our distinguished 
diplomat then a middie-level Foreign Service officer, 
T.N. Kaul, played a key role. What was rather 
intriguing about the accord was that while the six 
passes in the middle sector were specifically mentioned 
for use by traders and pilgrims, the border itself was 
not delineated, not to speak of having been demarcated. 
The present writer once asked Kaul why the 
4: demarcation of the border itself was not undertaken in 
those sunshine days of India-China relations. He said 
that the suggestion for it was dodged by the Chinese 
at the time. Jawaharlai Nehru himself had expected 
that.the 1954 accord would eliminate the possibility of 
border dispute. In his customary fortnightly letter to the 
Chief Ministers on July 1, 1954, he wrote: “Two 
important aspects of this agreement are: (1) that 
indirectly the question of our long frontier is settled; 
and (2) the principle of non-aggression and non- 
interference, etc., are laid down”. The hope was 
blighted in about five years. « ; 
Meanwhile, the Panchsheel got wide publicity far in 
excess of what the two signatories could ever dream. 
Next year in April 1955, twenty-nine countries of Asia 
and Africa met at Bandung, where an enlarged version 
of the Panchsheel was adopted. The Indonesian 
President, Soekarno, who hosted the Bandung 
5 Conference, made it the Ten Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence: the five new ones were: respect for 
human rights and the UN Charter; recognition of racial 
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‘affirmation of respect for territorial integrity, non- 
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and national equality; the right of any nation to defend 
itself singly or jointly under the UN Charter; abstention 
from using a collactive defence arrangement for the 
benefit of any big world power; settlement of 
international disputes by peaceful means. In a sense, 
this was virtually the take-off point of non-alignment as 
a movement. 

` Actually, it was the original Five Principles, and not 
Soekamo's Ten, which got international currency. 
After his visit to West Germany in 1956, Nehru wrote: 
“A day or two after | had left Germany, he (Chancellor 
Adenauer) came out with a statement approving of our 
Five Principles of Panchsheel, much to the surprise of 
many Germans who did not expect this of him.” When 
in 1956, Bulganin and Khrushchev visited the UK, the 
joint statement mentioned the Five Principles 
approvingly. The Panchsheei thus got intemational 
currency even in the battlefields of the Cold War. 

‘However, it was wearing out in the relationship of 
the two original signatories. The diplomatic skirmishes 
over the border claims started long before the angry 
thetoric that came from Peking with the revolt in Tibet 
and the Dalai Lama's flight to India in the summer of 
1959. Border clashes followed and in 1962 came the 
full-scale Chinese aggression along both the eastern 
and the westem sectors of the long frontier: Many 
speculations have been ventured about this volie face 
in the Chinese policy towards India in this period. It 
may perhaps be worth keeping in mind one particular 
factor which might have largely contributed to the 
Chinese abandonment of the Panchsheel during this 
period not only in relation to India but many other 
friendly countries as well. 

Since the late seventies, that is, with Deng Xiaoping’s 
modernisation drive, whoever has gone to China (as 
did the present writer more than once) has had to 
listen to the whole catalogue of havoc wrought to the 
country’s economy, politics and social fabric by the 
Cultural Revolution and its precursors such as the 
Rectification campaign, the Back-to-the-village drive, 
and the Great Leap Forward. No doubt this high- 
temperature politics at home had its inevitable 
repercussions on foreign policy and this was precisely 
the period of China’s angry posturings and armed 
attacks on India. Significantly, tempers began to cool 
down with Deng’s rise to supreme power with his 
modemisation drive, and it is this cooling down at 
home that has brought back China to a sober frame of 
mind, so much so that the Panchsheel which had been 
cast away has again been restored. 
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One got a revealing sidelight in quiet discussions in 
China with old hands who could be regarded as Zhou 
en Lai’s boys and girls in the Foreign Office at Beijing, 
most of them now hibemating in retirement. Few in our 


country know that when Zhou visited Delhi in 1960, he ` 


came a desperate man hemmed in by extremist bigotry 
in.the Chinese leadership; it was obvious his adversaries 
in the establishment were trying to denounce him for 
his soft policy of Panchsheel towards Nehru's India. 
And so Zhou, according to this version, came to Delhi 
frantically trying to ward off his adversaries and so 
desperately looking out for a settlement of the border 
dispute; he was reported to have been heartened by 
Nehru’s reference to Aksai Chin as a place where “not 


a blade of grass grows”. But at that moment, Nehru - 


was in no position to make any concession, incensed 
as his own party members along with the rest of the 
country had been ‘by the clashes along the border 
together with angry polemics from Peking. While Zhou 
could not possibly have made any positive move which 
would be disowned by the hot-heads in the Chinese 
Govemment.: The Delhi meeting in April 1960 was 
tense and angry, climaxed by Zhou’s marathon press 
conference touching the midnight at the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. it was like the unfolding of the inexorability of a 
Greek tragedy. Zhou en Lai who was perhaps the most 
popular and the most impressive of all our VIP guests 
from abroad in the first decade of our Republic, looked 
grave and grim as he boarded the plane next mommy 
for Kathmandu. 

Then followed the six months of protracted official 
level examination of the border claims on both sides. 
The indian side argued like competent lawyers as if 
they were establishing their claims before a Hague 
tribunal. The Chinese side concentrated on cross- 
examination questioning in detail the Indian side about 
the terrain that they claimed as their own which the 
Chinese were contesting. When the actual Chinese 
armed aggression in October 1962 pushed along the 
border, it was found that the points where they made 
the breakthrough were the points about which they 
had asked the largest number of questions at the 


border talks two years earlier, thereby acquainting 


themselves with our side of the disputed terrain. There 
were military experts in the Chinese team in the border 
talks. In other words, the official level talks in: 1960 
were used as preparatory to the armed attack two 
years later. In contrast, the Indian side was totally 
unprepared for the armed attack in 1962. This is now 
brought out very effectively by Maj Gen D.K..-Palit’s 
magnum opus. Palit can by no means be branded as a 
Krishna Menon-baiter—which reinforces the authenticity 
of his account. 

In 1989, when the present writer went to China, he 
met an old. friend who was close to Zhou en Lai’s 
circle. He narrated an amusing incident. In the 1962 


attack, the Chinese had taken quite a large number of 
Indian jawans their POWs. An exhibition of war 
pictures was put up in Peking to show how the valiant 
PLA had routed the forces of “Indian expansionism”. 
The photographs displayed showed ill-clad indian 
POWs without boots and without great coats fighting 
on the high Himalayas. Instead of Indian expansionist 
designs, these proved how unprepared was the Indian 
army to meet the Chinese aggression. When this was 
broucht to the notice of Zhou, he at once ordered the 
exhibition to be closed down. 

Those bizarre days are now over. Such was the 
fall-out of the politics of the Cultural Revolution on one 
hand, and the ceaseless US propaganda of the 
Dulles-McCarthy type on our side, which after the 
debacle of 1962, forced proud Jawaharlal Nehru to 
write an abject letter to the President of the United 
States beseeching American arms. And soon after, the 
CIA planted a nuclear pack on top of the Nanda Devi 
to monitor the Chinese troop movements in Tibet—~a 
hush-hush operation which came to light only in 
Morarji’s time. 
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In the new world liberated from the Cold-War-: 


mentality, it is but inevitable that the message of the 
Panchsheel has to be revived. And it is but appropriate 
that facing the pathetic imbalance of-President Clintons 
foreign-policy forays, the Panchshéel should be recalled 
by its original authors. Li Peng speaking.in Beijing and 
Narasimha Rao in New Dethi—the two govemments 
over which they preside, representing two billion of the 


world’s population, have the solemn responsibility of — 


undertaking structural reform of intemational polity as 
the obsolescence of the Cold War complex has to be 
discarded. 


We had bhai-bhai fratemisation with the Chinese, . 


and in less than ten years they denounced us and 


attacked our frontiers and occupied territories. beyond ~ 


their own claim lines. And in another sixteen years, 
they wanted to restore normalcy in our relations with 
them. This is nothing to be surprised at. After all, as 
the wise among politicians say, there are no permanent 
friends, nor permanent enemies. There are only 
permanent national interests. 

The five new points that Narasimha Rao has added 
to the Panchsheel reflects the concems and urges of 
the entire developing world who constitute the massive 
majority of humanity as distinct from the minority of the 
G-7 trying to comer the wealth of the planet. In fact, 
Narasimha Rao’s five extra points for the Panchseel 
deserves to be inscribed on the agenda of G-15. Here 
is the opening for redesigning the world order for the 
well-being of all its citizens and not just for the tiny 
minority over-burdened by the venality and arrogance 
of power. 

(An abridged.version of this article appeared in 
The Hindu, June 29, 1994) 
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Limitations of Human Happiness 
B.P.R. VITHAL 


Ren he increasing happiness of an increasing 
LSS number is often taken to bethe marker of 
progress in human history. Yet when it comes to 
iie concept of happiness, there is no general 
agreement as to what its elements are. 

Pleasure and pain are easier to define bacause 
they both have sensory origins, but few would 
equate happiness with pleasure or even with an 
algebraic sum of pleasure and pain. Though some 
pain may actually give rise to happiness as in the 
case of martyrs, in general, a reduction of pain 
results in a direct increase of happiness. The 
relationship between pleasure and happiness is, 
however, more complex. None would deny a causal 
relationship between pleasure and happiness but 
few would insist on a one-to-one relationship. All 
pleasure is not, in equal measure, happiness as 
would be evident from the extreme case, where 
pleasure may actually cause unhappiness due to 
some socially determined moral considerations. 
How much of pleasure results in happiness is 
socially and psychologically determined. 






Happiness, however, has an elément in it which | 


is more than this complex and transformed input of 
sensory pleasure and pain, an element which may 
be called cerebral. The cerebral element, as the 
term itself indicates, arises in the brain and should 
not be confused with a “spiritual” element. The 
cerebral component of happiness may itself have 
had a sensory origin initially. To adapt Wordsworth’s 
definition of poetry, it may be the mental residue or 
impression of an original sensory pleasure that is 
then “recollected in tranquility”. But the cerebral 
component may also. arise out of the interplay of 
entirely non- sensory inputs such as ideas or 
concepts. 

We may put these relationships in the currently 
fashionable algebraic form: 

H=KP1-P#X. 

Where H is happiness, P1 is pleasure, P is pain 


and X is- the cerebral factor. K is a constant which . 


determines how much of pleasure will result in 


The author is a distinguished civil servant and is at 
present the Secretary to the Finance Commission. 
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happiness and is socially determined for a given 
society and psychologically determined for a given 
individual. It is a function of social mores and 


individual psychology, while individual psychology is 


itself a function of the social mores and personal 
history: 

Having laid this conceptual framework, we are 
now in a position to examine the effect science and 
technology have had on human happiness. Science 
has helped reduce human pain dramatically while 
technology has had an equally dramatic effect in 
increasing the range and complexity of human 
pleasure. If the relationship had been merely . 
H=P1-P, then there would have been no doubt at 
all that Science and Technology have’ had the direct 
result of increasing the total quantity and quality of 
human happiness. In the case of pain, the 
relationship is straightforward because P always 
has a negative sign and reduction of pain will 
always have a positive effect on Happiness. But the 
position regarding pleasure is complicated because 
of the K factor. While Science and Technology have 
increased P1, the social configurations necessary 
for their growth and impact have been historically 
such that K has been simultaneously reduced. That 
is, Technology affects K and P1 inversely so that 


KPL remains constant. 


We can illustrate this point by two examples—the 
impact of technology on sex and on music. Sex is 


-the most basic, most complex and deepest of all 


human sensory pleasures. The human sexual 
cycle, unlike that of other mammals, is not seasonally 
restricted but is a perpetual one, whose pace is set 
only by its procreational consequences. The 
technology of contraception and the consequent 
social mores of modern societies have removed the . 
restrictions on this pace. The abandon and frequency 
with which technology now permits sex should have 
resulted in an unqualified increase in happiness if 
sensory stimulation were its only source. Yet this 
has not been so. The excitement of frequency and 


` variety have not compensated for the disillusionment 


of satiety. Applying our equation to sex, P or pain 
can be taken to be zero in normal (as opposed to 
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perverse) sex. Therefore, H will be KPL + X the 
cerebral factor. Science and Technology have 
.increased the K of Pleasure but X, the cerebral 
factor, becomes negative due to satiety and, 
therefore, there is no net change in P1 or Pleasure, 
even if there be no net decrease. 

Music is another good example to illustrate the 
way KPL ‘and X work. Music has both a sensory 
and a cerebral impact, pop music having more of 


the former and classical music more of the latter. ` 


Technology has dramatically increased the sensory 
stimulation caused by music through devices such 
as technological music. The happiness that -music 
gives rise to is, however, a cerebral phenomenon 
and this requires that the KPL factor be converted 
into the X factor. It is doubtful if technology has 
made .much contribution to this aspect, with ‘the 
result that, while the drug-like-stimulation music 
may give, may have increased the pleasure through 
the KPL factor, the happiness that music gives 
through the. X faetor is no more in modern society 
than it was in earlier societies. ` l 
Thus, although technology has dramatically 
increased the opportunities, scope and depth of 
sensory pleasure available to human beings, the 
extent to which sensory pleasure gets reflected in 
human happiness, namely, KPL, has remained 
constant because of technology affecting K and PL 
inversely. Human happiness has, thus, increased 
only to the extent science has reduced pain. In our 
equation, the cerebral factor has been given a “+ or 
— sign. However, we have so far managed our 
society in such a manner as to result in this factor 
also being. negative so that the sum total of this 
equation has been to keep H constant; that is, the 
sum total of human happiness has not increased. 
Pleasure and pain being sensory phenomena are 
objectively discernible. Therefore, when we look at 
societies as a whole, we get an impression that the 
human condition has improved because at this level 
H=KPL-P. But, when we go. down to the individual 
level the X or cerebral factor has to be reckoned 
with and once this is done, it is not possible to say 
that the sum total has increased. Here again, if we 
take an individual at a point of time it may well be 
that H has increased but, if we add up the sum for 
the entire life span, H remains constant. Therefore, 


at points of space or time H may increase or ` 


decrease but over a span of time or of space the 
sums even out and we get a constant factor. This is 
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the law of the Indeterminancy of Human Happiness. 
Or it may also be called the Law of Determinancy, 
depending on the point of view" one takes. At 


individual points it is not possible to determine . 


human happiness, but in the totality of a human life 
or of human societies, it is so determined as to 
remain constant. This is the fundamental verity, 
which the Buddha proclaimed when he said that the 
basic fact of human existence was Dukkha (sorrow), 
which is the obverse of the fact that Sukkha 
(happiness), cannot be increased. This riddle can 
be solved only by addressing ourselves to the 
cerebral factor, the X factor, which is the one 
indeterminate factor capable of increasing H in the 
totality in our equation. 

This is not meant to be a revised version of the 
Karma theory leading to the pessimistic conclusion 
that human endeavour is, therefore, futile. What is 
intended to be shown is that linking human happiness 
through increase in pleasure is a self-defeating 
endeavour that leads to disillusionment and loss of 
faith in science and progress itself. The fact that 
Los Angeles is suffocated not only by smog but 
divorcees and schizophrencies while Calcutta can 
be a City of Joy substantiates our formulation here 
but wrong conclusions can be drawn from:this. In 
our equation while K, a social factor, is constant 
what makes the equation open-ended and positive 
is the X, or cerebral factor. This is the domain of 
moral and intellectual value, such as the pursuit of 
Truth through science and of Justice through social 
action. If this formulation is, therefore, not to be a 
counsel of despair, then the goal of human 


’ endeavour ought to be linked, not to the increase of 


happiness as pleasure but, to the pursuit of moral 
values through individual action. 
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4 n the.recent years the ideas of liberalisation, 
E. privatisation and globalisation have been picked 
Up by the World Bank and IMF and very specific 
and detailed measures have been chalked out for 
the borrowing countries to comply in the name of 
stabilisation and structural reforms. Broadly speaking, 
these measures include the following: 


Stabilisation 

a) Devaluation of the currency for making exchange rate more 
realistic , 

b) Withdrawal of restrictions on imports 

c) ` Reduction/elimination of fiscal and balance of payments 
deficits 

d) Removal of all controls on prices, exchange and interest rate 

e) Elimination/reduction of all subsidies 

f) . Introduction of financial structure reforms, and free entry of 
foreign financial institutions 

g) Complete autonomy of the central bank to pursue independent 


monetary policy. 


Structural Adjustment 

a) Decontrol of industries 

b) Privatisation of government-owned entities 

c) Structural changes In the economy aimed at export-led growth 

d) Free entry of foreign capital and technology without any let, 
hindrance or conditions z 

e) Free entry and exit of foreign firms including financial and 
services industries 

f) Free cross border movement of capital and other funds . 

g) Legislative safeguards for pretection of intellectual property 
rights ' 


h) Creation of legal climate for enforcement of legal contracts, 


private property rights, and free entry and exit of business,- 

industrial and financial firms. 

The principal components of such a package 
common to almost all versions of conditionalities 
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are so-called good government, an acceptable 
record of human rights, absence of excessive 
monetary . record expenditure, market friendliness 
and concern for environment. Under good 
government is subsumed the existence of a legal 
framework which guarantees commonly recognised 
legal rights specially those which relate to property 
and contractual rights. 

Having described the major Bank-Fund 
conditionalities we will now try to examine them 
both analytically and empirically to find out their 
impact on the countries practising these reform 
measures. 

The first, complaint against these conditionalities 
is that they do not take into account peculiarities of 
each, country, namely, its cultural ethos, social 
mores, geo-political situation, competence of its 
business entrepreneurs, level of economic 
development, etc. In other words, these prescriptions 
are not country-specific and seem to have emerged 
out of a sort of “analytical absolutism” but removed 
from reality. Then again, simultaneous enforcement 
of stabilisation and structural adjustment measures 
seem to negate each other. Stabilisation measures 
at the first instance bring balance between demand 
and supply position by compressing demand and 
thereby generating recession in’the economy. Such 
a situation is not expected to reignite the economic 
growth. Supply side responses, after successful 
structural adjustment is at best a time consuming 
process and at worst may continue to be a mirage. 


` How the economy manages to remain afloat during 
the interregnum? If agriculture and industry do not- 


provide: employment and livelihood where do the 
displaced workers go? Can mere private enterprise 
at micro level be able and willing to take care of the 
situation? This problem is not squarely faced by the 
sponsors of the Structural Adjustment Programme. 
The Bank-Fund prescriptions neither provide an 


answer. to this question nor commit adequate fund, 


for this purpose. 

Besides, allocative efficiency brought about by 
market reforms is a one-shot affair: It does not per 
se ensure productive ` efficiency which depends 
upon many economic and non-economic factors. In 
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short, adjustment may be necessary but is not by 
itself a sufficient condition for resumption of growth. 

It is also not clear how the prescription of 
devaluation of currency for curing balance of 
payment deficit can be synchronised with the 
prescription for simultaneous trade liberalisation 
and how compression of demand and the 
consequent recession in the economy can be 
harmonised with the objectives of growth and 
alleviation, of poverty. Devaluation of currency has 
also failed to cure the balance of payment deficit. 
Recently a study was undertaken under the aegis of 
Export-Import Bank of India.” The study has come 
up with a number of interesting findings, namely, 


India’s exchange rate policy over the past two | 


decades has failed to have any impact on reducing 
the current account deficit, nominal devaluation of 
India rupee has not been. successful in generating 
‘the required increase in prices of tradables in 
relation to non-tradables which defines the exchange 
tate, the country’s external sector has in fact been 
affected by unfavourable internal and external 
factors such as impact of oil shocks, deterioration in 
terms of trade, world recession, fall in concessional 
aid, high inflation and domestic supply position and 
simultaneous devaluation by other countries 
competing in the same market triggering a fail in the 
prices of primary products and drainage of resources 
for servicing external debt. The study finally 
concluded that if the Indian industrial sector wants 
to become competitive in the global market § is 
more important to emphasise on efforts to reverse 
the unfavourable trend in productivity and cost 
structure rather than exchange rate. This is, in other 
words, what we have stated above, namely, the 
‘ developing countries have to compete in world 
market not on the basis of given comparative 
advantage but on the basis of new competitive 
advantage of their dynamic sectors to be developed 
by conscious, deliberate effort. Continued debasing 
of the currency is not the right way to go about it. 
_~ Successive. devaluations only undermine the 
confidence of the prospective investors in the 
stability of a currency and induce the domestic 
enterprises to make quick, effortless profit by 
transferring their funds abroad. 

Finally, the real cost of adjustment process has 


to be kept in view. At times it may be enormous. On: 


the one hand, sudden slashing of demand for 
balancing the budget or eliminating gap in balance 
of payments may mean reduction in the level of 
public investment relative to the GDP. This in turn 
may mean output loss, exchange loss and loss of 
jobs. Investment foregone today implies not only 
loss of output that could be produced tomorrow with 
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the capacity created but loss of growth that would 
have been generated by the output over the years 
to come. On the other hand, structural adjustment 
is supposed to lead to consumption-led import— 
propelled growth which in turn may throw the 
domestic industries in the face of the full blast of 
international competition without prior warning and 
adequate preparation. 


sae 


Even if it is true that in a particular country ' 


industries have been set up in the past to cater to 
domestic demand in a protected market and their 
cost structure, by today’s international standards, 
are distorted it does not mean that they have to be 
dismantled, lock, stock and barrel and the country 
should deindustrialise and start afresh once again. 
Such prescriptions amount to throwing away the 
baby alongwith the bath water and is almost a sure 


recipe for disaster. If one cares to study economic ( 


. history instead of mere economics on the basis of a 


given phenomenon only at a particular time, he will 
not fail to recognise that industrial progress first in 
Great Britain, then in America after the Revolution, 
Germany under Bismarck and in Japan after World 
War Il have taken place in a protected and 
sheltered market. This is happening even now in 
South Korea and China which are growing at a very 
fast rate. 

Apart from what has been stated above, a 
number of other. questions pertinent to this issue 
have also been raised from time to time. For lack of 
space it will not be possible to deal with all of them 


here adequately. We will, therefore, briefly touch 


upon the more important of them. They are: 

A. Does deregulation mean doing away with all regulations? 
What is wrong in regulating location of industries and 
investment priorities in the larger interest of a nation particularly 
when resources are scarce and locational advantages have to 
be utilised and industrialisation needs to be dispersed? Can 
these considerations be left solely to private market efforts? 

B. Do,policy framework, machinery and procedure for exports 
really hinder the efforts to make exports? Is it not true that a 
concern for quality and for the satisfaction of the customer 
and the provision of adequate after sale service have not 
always been the strong points among the exporters? What 
explains these failures? Government control or the kind of 
entrepreneurship that prevails in a country? Then again, has 
not the Ministry of Trade and Industry (MIT!) been a great help 
in boosting exports of Japan which is now the envy of the 
world? ; ‘ : ; 

C. Is the industrial licensing totally bad and unnecessary? Is it a 
definite constraint to growth? If so, how did the higher 
industrial growth took place in India in the eighties without any. 
change in industrial licensing procedure? Then again do we 
want growth in certain direction or should it be free for all? 
How can undue congestion of industries polluting the 
environment, creating shanty towns and creating problems of 
power, roads, sewerage, housing be avoided? 

D. If a country makes its economy completely open will direct 
foreign investment start pouring in? If so, in what direction? 
Will it help the export efforts of the country or will it swamp the 
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domestic market pushing the indigenous industries to the wall 
and create only larger foreign exchange liabilities? 

E. Should there be free imports only for the sake of greater 
competition and benefit of domestic consumers? Under such 
a regime who gains and who loses? Does the demand for 


imported goods reflect the actual needs “because of income , 


disparity of the people? Should not there be a cut-off point for 
the price which a country should be willing to pay to promote 
„economic activity at home rather than abroad? ~—, 
F. Is it not true that at times competition can produce bad results 
even with good intentions since competition works only in the 
. context of over supply and consequent creation of excess 
capacity and eventual liquidation of idle capacity through free 
entry and exit. system? Can the developing countries with 
limited resources afford such waste? 
G. Is it correct to say that public enterprises are inherently 


inefficient loss-makers and always a burden on the economy? - 


Is it not true that a number of public enterprises in many 
countries are doing fine when they are aliowed by the 
government to run professionally? Is it true that theoretically 
there is no valid relationship between ownership and 
performance and empirically it has been observed “that 
changing the focus of ownership of industries is neither 
necessary nor a sufficient condition for an efficient operation 
of specific industrial enteprises”?! 


The above discussion raises serious doubts both ` 


about efficacy and advisability of the current Bank- 
Fund action programme. The authorities of these 
institutions seem to be offering technical solution of 
the problem as if public opinion or political and 
social character of the people in borrowing countries 
do not matter. In fact the approach of the 
international lending agencies seems to be one 
which views. development as something inorganic 
and mechanistic consisting of mere financial flows 
to be programmed are targeted. This reminds one 
of McNamara's computerised body count in the late 


_sixties to assess the success of the Vietnam war. 


We should not forget that the development is 
something more than ratios and numbers and 


organic in nature. It is about people and societies. It 


canno? be imposed from without. It is a creative 
social process, the central nervous system of which 


‘is located in social mores, cultural ethos which are 


different for different countries and societies and 
are susceptible only to gradual changes. It would, 
therefore, be unwise to go ahead with a cookie- 
cutters approach and impose a fixed menu of 
structural adjustment programme on all countries by 
shock therapy without taking into account ‘the 
divergences in factor endowments, ‘stages of 
development and the historical settings. 


It should be clearly understood that free market’ 


at best is a goal, a road not a religion. If the people 
of some countries are frightened by the price of 
such reform, particularly unemployment, and seek 
slower pace they are entitled to such a choice 
without the threat of withdrawal of Western aid. 
After all, the West. itself is, not yet fully free market 
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and they not only set their own pace but make sure 
that the risks are protected by unemployment 
insurance, social security. This being the case it 
would be. foolhardy to expect the poorer nations to 
leap.from,their trapeze with nonet at all. 

We have so far discussed some of the specifics 
of Bank-Fund conditionalities. We will now briefly 
discuss some ‘of the broader aspects of these 
conditionalities which are agitating the minds of 
academics as well. It is now debated which set of 
conditionalities are appropriate and to serve what 
purpose. Will they be aimed at generating economic 
growth of the countries concerned at all costs or 
should they increase the economic and social well 
being of the people? What would be the trade-off 
between the level of growth and the pain’ and 
sufferings of the people and for what time-span? At 
the end of the tunnel will the`people see the light or 
another tunnel? Should not conditionalities ‘allocate 
the pain equitably betwen various segments of the 
population? Should conditionalities be imposed 
uniformly on all countries, or should they be country- 
specific? Will the conditionalities be allowed to have 
a sort of ‘hysteresis’ effect—a_ situation where 
temporary measures leave permanent marks—in 
the present case, marks of deindustrialisation and 
industrial wasteland in case of countries like India, 
Brazil whére., industrialisation has made some 
headway and abort industrialisation in case of other 
least developed countries like Bangladesh? Why. 
should the developing countries be required to. 
follow only one path—one, standardised, canned, | 
homogenised programme? Historically, is it not true 
that’ great industrial successes—Britain in’ the 
beginning after the industrial revolution, America 
after its independence, Germany under Bismarck, 
Japan atter the Second World War—all violated the 
rules of laissez faire? |s today’s success story of 
South Korea and China based on /aissez faire? ls it 
not true that every country that has waited for the 
industry to develop: ‘naturally’ through the flux and 
play of market forces is waiting still? Why then is 
this policy preached to other’ countries’: who have 
just embarked on industtialisation? These questions 
are not only agitating the minds of some people but 
also raising suspicions in the minds of some others 
about the existence of a hidden political agenda of 
‘the Western countries behind the current structural 
adjustment programme, pushed: through via the 
World Bank and International Monetary Fund. ' 

According to one -such view,” the Western 
countries in the recent decades were finding their , 
monopoly to technology and innovation being 

<increasingly threatened and undermined by other 
countries ‘of the world through more and more 
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violations of their patent Tights, copyrights and trade- 
marks, etc. ` As a result, economic returns from 
industrial and technological advances were reaching 
a plateau and gradually narrowing their competitive 
edge. It is understood that the USA alone is losing 
$60 billion every year on this account. Additionally, 


` the massive shift of resources in favour of the Arab 


. oil producing countries since the sudden rise of oil 
prices in 1974 had the effect of impoverishing the 
Western countries. The situation was further 
aggravated by the failure of the major industrial 
countries to reduce the level of consumption owing 
to political resistance of their people even though it 

_ was outstripping the level of production. According 
to a report published in 1989; the consumption in 
the USA had exceeded production by $700 billion 
during the preceding five years and it was still rising. 
-at the rate of $10 billion every year. 

‘On the one side, increase in labour mass 


- consumption could not be pushed further. Limits to - 


further growth were’ thus being set- by limited 
demand locally and limited market externally. Placed 
- jin such a bind the advanced countries realised -that 
the only way to combat such ‘a. recessionary 
problem was by stimulating domestic demand 
through public works,-programme or by executing ` 
mega defence programme like the Star War. The 
first was not possible because of ideological 
anchoring of these countries to Reaganomics and 
` Thatcherism- and the second course was not 
feasible due to the collapse of communism. -On the’ 
. other hand, if the existing growth differential between. 
‘the Asia-Pacific area and the rest of the world is 
maintained until the turn of the century the former 
i will become the world’s largest market with 
purchasing power exceeding that of North America, 
or Western Europe. - ., 
For a world capitalist system rendered moribund. 


by its very success and unable to create-an_. 


‘expansionary spiral in the developed world despite 
_ the victory over socialism and the major technological 
innovations. of the recent past this is considered as" 
an unbelievable windfall. In fact, according to some 
cryptic commentator, it almost seems that for 
capitalism if there has been no Asian boom it would 
have been necessary to invent one. The emergence 
of those new’ markets, it is now thought, is doin 

away with the problem of saturated demand an 

- ‘low inducements to save ‘and. invest in‘ industrial 


countries providing them new hope of a better . 


fortune through expanded trade and more investment: 
opportunities in these region of growth. Hence the. 
“need for preaching the virtues of globalisation and 
compelling the developing countries to get their: 
prices right by doing away with the so- -called tariffs, 
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protection and subsidies. in order to make their 


markets ready for free entry of the products of: 


indsuirially advanced countries. 

-In other words, what Commodore Perry did by 
gunboat in the middle of the last century to compel 
Japan to open her market to American products is 
ncw- sought to be accomplished by politics of 
foreign aid and conditionalities of Bank-Fund loans. 
It is difficult to find out how far the suspicions of this 


` 


nature are weli-foundéd, valid and justified. But. 


certainly the recent policy statements and actions 


taken by the Western political leaders lend credence - 
to such misgivings. A few examples narrated below: 


will make this point clear. - 
President Clinton, in a recent foreign policy 


speech delivered to the UN General Assembly on ` 


September 21, 1993 declared: - 
purpose must be to expand and strengthen the 


_ world community of market based: democracies.” . 
‘His National Security Adviser, Lake,.in a speech 


earlier“. espoused: “Strategy .of enlargement of 
democracy and free markets abroad.” .Market 
reforms thus ‘seem to have become an important 


-element of global political strategy of the major 


powers of the world. Questions are raised. why a 
country cannot be democratic without completely 
opening up its market to foreign goods and services. 


` After all, India functioned as the world’s largest 


democracy without market reforms in the Bank- 


Fund way until very recently. Then again, why 


cannot market, reforms be undertaken” before 
introducing the Jeffersonian type of- democracy? 


“South Korea performed the so-called economic. 
‘miracle under a strong authoritarian regime. China 


is doing the same today generating more than 12 
per cent annual growth of the economy without 
establishing the. Western type of democracy. 
Furthermore, while the US advocates so vocally 
for free trade, it has passed an Act in 1984—the US 


“Our overriding | 


AS 


‘Trade and Tariff Act—which violates her solemn . 
‘commitment that no legislation will be passed in 
‘submission to protectionist forces and makes a. - 


mockery .of the. entire GATT works programme. 


Several provisions of the Act have ‘reinforced the’ 
restrictive character of the US trade legislation: 


which would have damaging effect on the trade of 


the developing countries. Foreign investment. and: 
- international trade in services have been brought 


within the scope of the US trade policy and the 


executive branch of the government. has been’. 
vested with wide retaliatory- measures. The Act also - 


aims at securing for the -US multinationals the 
freedom of operations through the--right of 


establishment, in the foreign market the `right_to- 
. national treatment and freedom of transborder data- 
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flows and location ‘of’ data-processing facilities. 
Even now when the Western countries profess free 


` trade they refuse to dismantle the Multi-Fibre” 


5 Agreement (MFA) to allow free import of fibfe-made 
_products from the developing countries, withdraw 
subsidies -given to their farmers (France, Germany 


and the USA), imposed through the GATT regulations — 
the Trade Related Intellectual Properties (TRIPS) 


Agreement, on the developing countries. much 
aga nst the opposition of the latter in order to hald 
monopoly to their technologies, 

India, in 1971, legislated a fairly. progressive 
Patent Act replacing the old Patent Act of 1917 
which was titled heavily in favour of foreign 


companies.. With the passage of the new Act | 


indigenous technologies in various fields, particularly 
S in pharmaceutical were growing; export of Indian 
' drug was increasing. But Indian officials are reported 


- to be rewriting this piece of legislation under foreign ` 


pressure conceding all monopoly rights to foreign 
. companies, once again throttling the growth of new 
Indian ‘technologies and products. 


Even, the World. Bank is now engaged in this 


game. In the early eighties, the Bangladesh 


Government formulated and enforced a fairly 


progressive drug policy. Since then the Bangladesh 
_ Government has-defied the Western lobbies and 


pressures of multinational companies, restricted : 


. imports only to a small list of essential brand name 
drugs, controlled prices of the same and made it 
illegal to sell almost all multi-ingredient formulations. 
The ‘policy has survived several storms and studies 
, have revealed that this has been a real boon for the 
people. Piices have stabilised, quality has improved, 

gunnen imports have been reduced - and 

profitability of multinationalis through transfer pricing 
has been curbed and the Bangladeshi owned drug 


industries are increasing their market share-~and ' 


venturing_in export markets. But this was not to be 
under the regime of market reforms. 
lt is understood that the World Bank in 1992 
directed the Bangladesh government to ‘allow 
introduction of new products by using free sale 
certificates even though the mark-up allowed by the 
government is very generous and all firms are 
` currently selling well under that mark-up, lift controls 
on ‘prices and advertising, remove restrictions on 
foreign companies in the area of choice of products 
they can produce even though out of the 300-plus 
listed drugs the foreign firms have been debarred 
‘only from two, namely, antacids and oral vitamins 
and to abolish all Block list system of approval for 
import of pharmaceitical raw materials and to allow 
f drug companies to import these ‘inputs ‘freely 
despite the fact that such free import will encourage 
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: smuggling to India and transfer pricing through over 
. invoicing of imports.” 


it thus appears | that the World Bank is not free 


`- from political ‘influences. In fact it is difficult for it to 


enjoy independence-of judgement even if it wants to 


: do so. Its: Articles’ of Agreement provide for voting 
‘rights on the basis of quota of shares of each 


member-country which again is determined by a 
complex formula taking into account the size of the 
country, its GDP, its value of international trade, 
etc. and any amendment in the Articles of 
Agreement, allocation of new quotas, admission of 
new members, change in the composition of Board - 
of Executive Directors and other broad policy 
decisions can be made by a majority of 85 per cent: 


~ Of the total vote which in effect means only with the. 
_ consent of the United States which holds almost 20. 


per cent veting rights. As if this is not enough, the 
US has also passed a law entitled the Brettonwoods 
Agreement Act, 1945 which provides for appointment 


- of the US Executive Director to the Board of the 


World Bank and’ IMF by the President with the 
consent of the Senate and of a National Advisory 


< Council on International Monetary and Financial 


Affairs consisting of Secretaries of Treasury, State, 
Commerce, Chairmen of the Federal Resource ` 
System and the US Export-Import Bank’ to advise 
the President on the general policy guidelines to be 
followed by the United States on the Fund and the 
Bank and to report to the President periodically as 
to how the operations of these two institutions are. 
serving. the United States... and furthering the , 


‘World Security. George Schultz in his - 


autobiography? has given some glimpses as to how 
the US Government interferes with the World Bank 
decisions on sanction of loans to member-countries. 
-From what has. been stated ‘above it will be 
evident that ail market-oriented reform measures 
advocated are not unmixed. good for the developing 
countries. The Bank-Fund prescriptions are largely . 
based on the neo-classical economic theory which 
is‘not concerned with the problem of development. 
That markets and their functioning are very much a 


‘function of the nature of the state is a matter that 


has escaped the attention of those who have 
crafted these programmes. The political democracies 
of the Western world do not in fact realise that even 
the nature of the state depends on its historical 
evolution of property relations in each society. 


Indeed some of the ethnic strifes that we witness . 


today across the world are essentially related to this 
fundamental issue of political relations. The economic 
problems of the developing, countries cannot, 
therefore, be solved by text book solution. They are 
much bigger and deeper and encompass many 
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things other than mere supply and demand. 

The two most important elements that have to be 
taken into account while trying to treat the economic 
problems of any developing country are growth 
which generates employment and distribution which 
aims at the fair dispersal of income, Economics of 
growth- is concerned with increasing the supply 


factors that make for growth and, with removing the’ 


structural and other constraints to ‘growth by specific 
actions as -necessary ; while’ the: economics of 
distribution Which takes: some degree of equality of 
distribution must ensure that what:comes around 


also goes around. But these aspects—more essential _ 


to the developing countries—require state action or 
intervention and cannot be assumed to be taken 
care of by conventional macro or micro economic 


_ policies. “Too much attention,” as 1.G. Patel, an | 


eminent economist of India has said, “to the 


medium that is money supply—can divert attention . 


. from the underlying forces and hence concepts like 
budgetary: deficits however defined and however 


important | should be used with care and not as a- 


simple or’ single yardstick. Our failure’ in’ macro- 
economic, management has been that often we 
have taken a, mechanistic or arithmetical view of 


_ reducing the budget deficit without regard to possible 
_ consequences on private savings or investment or 
‘on administered and other prices. and as suh the 


‘budget deficit on the next round.” 


- Unfortunately, the concerns mentioned sia do 


` not appear to be reflected in the policy prescriptions 
of the World Bank and IMF.’ One’ of the fatal 


mistakes in the scheme of things of the international. 


lending agencies seems to be the notion that 
‘ economic inequali y is beneficial ` to savings and 
thus to: economic development when the reverse 
seems to be true. It is-very essential, therefore, to 
allocate the burden of adjustment and development 
in a fair manner between classes and sectors in a 
society ‘to enlist the willing ‘cooperation. of -the 
people.’ In order to.do this, the. existing set of 
conditionalities insisted upon by the lending agencies 
need to be renegotiated. . The details of such 
changes heeded in the package cannot be discussed 


here since they will vary from country to country... 
But the broad outline of a new package of -- 


measures should perhaps be as discussed below. 


“ap A developing country should continuously keep its attention ° 


focused on growth and distribution. Unlike the developed 
countries, these are important social imperatives for them. 


Any package of stabilisation and adjustment measures must. 
not only be consistent with but actively promote these 


objectives. 

b) Conditionalities should be related to some form of monitoring 
the fulfillment of commitments by the’borrowing countrias and 
not to actual achievement of the targets. Nor should they be 
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used as a rationing device for development assistance. The’ 
best set of conditionalities for’a country should be centred: 
around a,few markers that would reflect the „country's 
adherences to these disciplines and should not aim at micro : 
management of the economy. In other words, borrowing | 
countries should be encouraged to climb. up {i the ladder step by - 
step and not to scale the wall at one go. z ; 
Conditionalities, to be ‘credible and acceptable to the people, 
should involve on the part of the aid-givers reciprocal, long- 
term commitment to provide adequate resources and assistance 


‘to the country concerned on time by providing adequate 


balance of payment support to meet the resource gap and the ' 
unforeseen contingencies, allowing free access to their 
markets through the GSP or free trade arrangements, 
maintaining the flow of external assistance required for - 
carrying out minimum expenditure on social and development 
infrastructure and providing additional safety nets for taking 
care of social groups including not only the so-called poor but 


` also marginalised members of the middie class, hurt by the 


" structural adjustment programme. ; 


Pace and sequencing of reform measures ‘should be carefully 
set to avoid social upheavals and inflicting unacceptable pain 
on the people as has been done in some countries by - 
administering shock-therapy. More leeway should ba given to, 


` the countries concerned in deciding this issue. 


-h) 


(i) 


-0 


(k 


Structural adjustment of the economy should be undertaken 
only after reasonable macro stability has been attained. 

Reform ‘of financial structure should not tun ahead of the 
reforms ‘in the « economy and should not proceed unti 
necessary prudential regulations are in place. and effectively 
fúnctioning. ` . ; 
Exchange rate and movement of cross-border funds should 
not be made freg before bringing about a balance between the 


. supply and demand through the formulation and enforcement 


of appropriate monetary and fiscal policies. For this purpose, 
technical expertise of the central bank should be upgraded . 
and it should be aliowed the autonomy to function without the 
government always breathing down its neck. 

Frequent devaluation of the” currency even by means of 
‘crawling peg’ should be avoided as a soft option because of 
its ill-effects. The threat of substantial exchange market 
disturbances will recede to the extent'that prospects for price 
stability in a country can be credibly reinforced by strong and’; 
appropriate monetary policy and thereby reducing speculative ` 


` and economic pressure on exchange rates. " 


Domestic industries and financial institutions should not be + 
asked to compete with their international competitors in the 
name of globalisation without adequately preparing- -them for 


‘the ‘same over some period of time. A 


A set of transparent, publicly known guidelines should be 
prepared for privatisation of the economy. Such guidelines f 
among others, should include privatisation of public sector 
enterprises on merit and a case by case, basis, restructuring 
them when there is scope to run them profitably, and meeting 


' the cost of reconstructuring by selling to the public a portion of 


shares of good and efficient enterprises. Additionally, sale of 
public enterprises only to reduce the ‘budget deficit should not 
be made permissible’ and mechanism should be installed to 
monitor the performance of the units privatised and to ensure’ 
a wide dispersal of ownership so that they are not handed 
over to the so-called “robber barons”. . À 
Foreign direct investment will be made welcome subject to the 
condition that it should move to the areas, and sectors 
consistent with the overall plan objectives of the country 7? 
concerned. Portfolio investment will be ‘allowed only when 
proper surveillances system for stock exchange and capital | 
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market is in place and when the authorities feel confidant to 
face footloose capital on an‘even playing field. 

() Agriculture which is the most important and largest segment of 
the economy in most of the developing countries should be 

$ given its proper place in the structural adjustment programme. 

17 The duty of the governments should not end by merely 
proposing cessation of all subsidies to farmers and prescribing 
infusion of outside capital in the name of agro-business, 
commercialisation of agriculture and elimination of non-viable 
firms. This is one sector where financial viability may came in 
conflict with social viability. There is, therefore, need to deal 
carefully with the problem of terms of trade between agricultural 
and other sectors, intrusion of foreign capital in farming, 
provision of credit and other inputs to the farmers and gainful 
employment of displaced workers to avoid social polarisation 
and,consequent explosive social upheavals. 

(m) The entire stabilisation and adjustment programme of a 
country should be placed before its Parliament for open 
debate and approval. Such a major policy shift of a country is 
too important to be left to executive decisions alone. Argentina 

S has passed special legislation approving the Structural 
`? Adjustment Programme. Even in India a Discussion Paper 
has been released by the government to the public for debate. 


’ A question can be raised that even if a domestic - 


consensus is formed around’ such a programme as 
‘outlined above will it be acceptable to the powers- 
that-be? Can they not say that those.-who pay the 
piper shall play the tune. This is a valid question 
and under the present circumstances two things are 
almost certain. The developing countries cannot do 
anything without the consent of the aid-givers. And 
they cannot get their consent by going at them 
head-on. Despite these constraints it is still possible 
to create some negotiating space by pointing out to 
them that there is a danger if they take such a 
stand. The piper may play the tune of donors’ 
choice, yet in the process the paymaster can get so 
lost in the tune that he becomes insensitive to the 
effect the music is having on himself, on the players 
“and the audience. In other words, conditionalities as 
crafted now may drive the Third World countries 
even more precipitously down unto the chasm 


making retrieving that much more difficult. There is’ 


thus mutuality of interest to see that the entire 

programme does not come a-cropper. , 

Happily, there are indications now that this idea 

is sinking into the minds of the architects and 

sponsors of the Structural Adjustment Programme. 

Recent events in Latin America, the East European 

; countries and Russia have given a wake-up call to 
| them. Initially, they’ had assumed an increase in 
: social inequalities as both inevitable and necessary 
costs to be absorbed, bitter pills to be swallowed for 

_ the sake of improved efficiency and macro-economic 
- stability. But by the early 1990s it became clear that 
the anticipated pain was not just a short-term 

ponent and that the social and political 
consequences of prolonged hardship could not be, 


supported or effectively managed, the democratic 
process itself being placed in jeopardy and the so- 
called information revolution may bring bloody 
revolution on the street if the rising expectations of 
the poor, and the dispossessed were not met at all. 
The Inter-American Development Bank, among 
other institutions is very clear-eyed on this problem. 
In its recent report? it has stated: “A further 
deterioration of: the already high uneven income 
distribution in most of the countries in the region 
could effectively block recovery by creating social 
unrest and political protests experiericed by so 
many countries in the region reducing private ‘ 
capital inflows.” In this context and with reference to 
the social unrest and political protests experienced 
by so many countries it is becoming more and more 
clear to the aid-givers that specific policies are 
needed to ameliorate the conditions of the poor for 
workings of ‘free’ market. The IMF has now come 
up with the “New understanding,” the World Bank 
President, Preston, now admits. 

Non-economic factors including culture, politics 
and history are also important to East Asian 
success stories. Thus there is still much to be 
learned about the interactions between policy choices 
and institutional capability and between economic 
and non-sconomic factors in development.” This 
issue has been further highlighted by the recent 
happenings in Lithuania and Poland where the 
people have voted out governments implementing 
the SAP and in Russia where enlargement of 
democracy and free market’ had to be protected by 
bullets and tanks instead of by ballots and pens. 
More and more people in the West are now coming 
out with statements against the so-called shock 
therapy measures. Brezinski, the former National 
Security Adviser in the Carter Administration and an 
eminent scholar in a recent article? has squarely 
put the blame for the failure of the SAP in the East 
European countries on the failure of the Western 
governments to deliver on their pledges of financial 
assistance and opening their markets to the products 
of these countries. Prof Stephen Cohen of Princeton 
University and a widely respected specialist on 
Russia has stated: “For reasons that remain unclear, 
and against the advicé of Russia’s leading pro- 
market economists, Yeltsin opted for the policies 
known as. shock-therapy. By late 1993 these 
policies have impoverished the majority of Russian 
families, generated a Klondite capitalist profiteering 
in state goods and national resources—‘corruptalism 
as many Russians call it. They also shattered any 
popular consensus about the nations’ post- 
Communist future and thus eroded Yeltsin's support 
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in Parliament and political class generally.” 

The problem with Russia now, as Newsweek has 
commented, is: “How do you build an economy 
from smoking political wreckage?”* Similar views 
have been expressed publicly by Prof Jeffrey Sachs 
of Harvard University who is currently serving as 
adviser to the Government of Russia on privatisation. 
In a recent statement he has said that “the IMF 
tends to impose contracting policies too quickly. It 
rigidly pursues deficits reduction and free exchange 
rates, a move that generally slashes purchasing 
power in the short term.. the IMF paid too little 
attention to the strains that its adjustment programme 
imposes. The system simply does not provide 
short-term liquidity.”™ 

The upshot of the above discussion is that the 
political landscape in the Western world is changing 
and this development provides a new window of 
opportunity to the developing countries which they 
should seize promptly to open a new round of 
dialogue with the aid-givers to gain for themselves a 
little more running room and breathing space in 
framing their economic policies. In fact, if they are 
wise enough to raise a combined voice, of course in 
lower decibels than in the seventies they can even 
claim, with reasonable prospect of success, a part 
of the so-called “peace dividend”. This is the right 
mofment to remind the advocates of globalisation 
the lessons of the 1930s that when the international 
political and economic system fails the average 
people they look almost anywhere—and especially 
to radical nationalism—for protection and that 
internationalism may be a noble impulse but citizens 


will judge it the way they judge almost all political ` 


ideas: by results. It is equally essential to point out 
to the ‘West that as nations lose control over 
economic matters to the global market, democracy’s 
writ is narrowed and in such a situation small 


democratic nations who worry about the effects of- 


the global economy defend their nation-state’s 
prerogatives—not because they are nationalist but 
simply because that is the only way of asserting the 
rights of average citizens to some influence, on 
economic matters and that it is no longer possible 
to avoid the larger moral question that is tied with 


the fate of democracy and capitalism—of capitalism . 


as a system of economic reward and democracy as 
a system of civil loyalty and trust. 

To conclude, this paper does not intend to take 
any position on the ongoing debate over public 
sector versus private sector but to find out where 
the truth lies and how in a pragmatic way the 
national interests of the developing countries can be 
protected in the context of a new climate of opinion 
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- developed the rigidities and excessive degree of 


‘too much load without preparing it properly in a 


prevailing now. Undoubtedly, there are areas from 
which the government should withdraw -itself to 
allow private sector to come in any public sector 
enterprises which cannot operate profitably andy 
efficiently should either be dismantled or passed on! 
to private sector to run. “It is also futile to expect 
rationality and optimality of investment decisions in 
a situation in which those who control the machinery 
of the state use it for their personal or group 
aggrandizement. When there is rampant corruption 
in public services, the information available to the 
public authorities is also likely to be fouled. It thus 
needs to be emphasised that successful planning 
assumes a high degree of integrity and public 
services and political leadership. The successful 
planning also depends on the technical competence 
of the administrative machinery, its capacity ‘to 
anticipate events and take necessary corrective 
actions fast enough.*® ; 

Similarly, instances are not lacking when public 
sector enterprises have, over a period of time, 































central direction in terms of investments, pricing of 
products and even internal management aspects of 
business. There has also been political interference 
to which these units have been subjected and which 
has come in the way of institutions operating on the 
basis of. their commercial judgement and in the 
framework of their internal autonomy. In the process 
they have ceased to be competitive or innovative. 
Having said this, it is also undeniable that there 
is the need for public intervention if growth of an 
economy has to be accelerated and given sense of 
direction and the fruits of development have to be 
shared by the people equitably. This task is tog, 
important to be left to the private enterprise alone. | 
will also be unwise to saddle the private sector with 


country at the nascent stage of development. In 
fact, the concepts of consumer welfare, comparative 
advantage and freest possible trade which are 
preached these days like natural laws are really 
detached from historical experience. If one cares to 
read economic history, instead of just pure 
economics on the basis of mere given facts, one 
will not fail to observe that industrial progress of the 
Western countries did not conform to today's 
Western model of getting prices right or putting the 
consumers first, or that industries grow automatically 
or in a natural way. At every stage the state had to 
spearhead the action to break the vicious circle of 
stagnation and to bring about a virtuots circle of 
momentum and progress. Let there be no mistake; 
that a society's well-being and its overall wealth ar 
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determined not by what the society can buy but 
what it can make. 

Furthermore, industrial sickness on grounds of 

Tyesource or low productivity of capital is not the 
monopoly of public enterprises alone as many 
overseas experts and international lending agencies 
would like us to believe. For example, the number 
of sick units in the private sector in India now 
exceeds two hundred thousand with blocked funds 
of Rs 60 billion. In fact, inclusive of the funds 
provided by development institutions and the financial 
agencies the total quantum of idle resources would 
exceed Rs 250 billion affecting the workforce 
running into millions.™® The position in this respect 
will not be any different in Bangladesh, Pakistan 
and many other countries. Even though there is 

Mow groundswell of opinion these days in favour of 
less state yet it will be unwise to be carried away by 
this slogan. It is not possible for a modern welfare 
state to go back to Rousseau's “State of Nature”. 
Even in the most ardent free market economy like 
the USA the state plays a pervasive role in 
economic affairs. 

The World Bank, which is a worshipper of 
‘market’ now also does not give loan without 
government guarantee. It is, therefore, a pipe 
dream to think that the state will wither away or the 
problem of individual greed can be kept in leash 

‘merely by magic forces of the market. What we, 
therefore, really need is not the absence state but 
the rollback of.the soft state which legislates far 
more than it can enforce, takes upon itself that 
which others can do better. Instead, we need a hard 

tate which fegislates judiciously but enforces 
wigorously, a state which governs through clear 
policies rather than shoddy actions. In the final 
analysis what development needs is a good 
government and public intervention which 
supplements rather than supplants market 
mechanism. This is a new ball game and needs an 
entirely new set of equations between the state and 
society, between the rulers and the ruled. 

In short, the demand for market economy has 
come to stay. This “wind of change” will spread and 
the debate over private versus public Sector will 
continue and perhaps spill over to the next century. 
At the bottom it is really a battie of ideas of two 
English philosophers--one propounded by Hobbes 
(AD 1588-1679) who believed man is always 
dominated by passions and in urgent need of being 
governed by the state, and the other framed by 
Locke (AD 1632-1704) who believed man is rational 

ith little need of state control. It appears that the 
developing countries and more particularly the poor 


AN 


countries can ill-afford to be caught at the time warp 
unmoved by the changes that are now sweeping 
across the world and allow themselves to be 
completely isolated from the developed world. That 
would only bring unacceptable pain and suffering 
for their people as North Korea and Cuba are 
experiencing now. The days of ‘engagement with 
Utopia’ are over. Capitalism, for good or bad, is 
going to shape our lives all over the world for at 
least some decades to come. The. task of all 
political leaders should, therefore, be to explore 
how to make capitalism work for the benefit of the. 
least advantaged, the vulnerable and the excluded. 
how to tame the destructive effects of markets, and 
how to attain more social justice in the face of the 
declining reach of the state. 

In fact, the twin challenges of the coming 
century are-how capitalism confronts the ethos of 
greed and how democracy faces the problem or 
trust. (Concluded) 


(November 20, 1993) 
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LG. PATEL: Consensus on Development 
(Continued from page 8) 


of poor farmers in Asia and Africa. | fear that the 
current effort to improve international technical 
cooperation is too fragmented and modest; if 
current attitudes to technology transfer are allowed 
to prevail, large parts of the world will lag hopelessly 
behind. . : 

Environmental concerns and the distribution of 


scarce resources such as water and energy raise a © 


number of questions that cannot be dealt with 
‘strictly on the basis of economic policy or even 
economic criteria. The issues involve questions of 
intergenerational and interspatial equity. In a world 
of unequal power, issues of interspatial equity get 
short shrift. As for intergenerational equity, | doubt 
that such issues can be resolved in any but political 
and moral terms. 

When the environmentai damage occurs in the 
distant future, a relatively high discount rate 
comparable to that used by economists would 
virtually assume away the problem. This is supposed 
to justify using a rather Jow discount rate. But if a 
low rate is justified, is it for moral and political 
reasons or because sounder economic criteria are 
being employed? And can a criterion be called 
sound if it equates a dollar earned. by the poor with 
a dollar earned by the rich? Yet how often dc we 
allow for this difference in economic calculations? 

in any event, calculations about the future 
outcome of large and durable investments will 
always have a considerable element of uncertainty. 
This makes the environmental field particularly 
prone to mass passions and the actualities of 
relative power. But the passions of even the most 
well-meaning are a poor guide.to policy; and even 
the best judgement of the rich cannot always 
accommodate the harsh realities of choice for the 
poor. There is a danger in such a situation that 
governments and international institutions might shy 


away from large development efforts, particularly | 


those designed to benefit a number of countries (for 
example, power and water systems to serve 
Bangladesh, India, and Nepal). This is not a plea for 
overlooking environmental considerations. My point 
is simply that we have not yet arrived’ at anything 
approaching consensus in -this vital area and that 
we are' likely to be driven more by mass passions 
and the realities of unequal power than by anything 
else. 

Even on the larger issues of economic 
organisation, it is still too soon to speak of a 
consensus. Capitalism and markets may be the 
order of the day—and of the day after as well. But 
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we speak of them with different accents even now. 
The Europeans refer to social markets and find the 
former British Prime Minister Thatcher's assertion 
that there is no such thing as society more amusing! 
than apt. The Japanese and the Germans have a 
form of capitalism that differs in important respects 
from the American and British versions. The Islamic 
communities have their own view of an appropriate 
economic organisation. History is essentially 


pluralistic; and it will not settle down into any single 
-mould. 


I first visited China in 1977 before the current 
wave of reform. My distinct impression was. that 
China had done much better than India in eliminating 
poverty and want even then. It would be churlish to 
deny Chairman Mao credit for the enormous” 


’ achievements of the earlier years of revolutionary~ 


fervour, even if we think that the price in some 
respects was high. Revolutions cannot, of course, 
be ordered at will. But who will be bold enough to 
assert that with so much poverty and suffering in so 
many parts of the world, a sudden and sharp 
convulsion—of whatever hue—is a thing of the past? 


Conclusion , f . 
The current consensus on economic policy has a 
substantial core of truth, but it should not ‘be 
swallowed uncritically. Sound policies -cannot be 
read from a recipe book; they have to be devised as 
we go along in the light of experience and practical 
realities. There are no computers that can run an 
economy on any sort of automatic pilot. There 


remain vast territories yet to be explored and 


understood beyond the reach of the curren 
consensus, and the agenda of internationa 
cooperation needs to be enlarged rather than 
abridged. 

One has also to guard against the danger of 
expecting too much from the current wave of 
reform. Such expectations can lead to inadequate 
and ill-sustained support that can abort even 
programmes that are essentially on the right course. 

Increasing adherence to the new policies should 
not serve as a route fdr the rich to escape their 
responsibilities in an interdependent world. Of all 
the free rides in the world, the most conspicuous is 
the privilege of citizens in rich cotintries to enjoy 
almost exclusively the fruits of their country of birth. 
The World Bank and the IMF have become much 
more sensitive to issues of equity within nations. It 
is high time that our international institutions espouse 
more explicitly the concerns of international ang 
intergenerational equity without being overwhelmed 
by the actualities of relative power. a 
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Left Unity on Democratic Foundation 
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T his is with reference to your article, “Perspective 

afm of Communist and Left Unity”, in the issue of 
Mainstream (May 14, 1994). According to you, the 
process of unification of the Communist Parties has 
begun in right earnest thirty years after the historic split 
of the united CPI and it has the potentiality of bringing 
about a qualitative change in the Indian polity, only if the 
prominent actors in this exercise shed their doctrinaire 
outlook and “sectarian superiority complex springing 
from the burning desire to assume the role of revolutionary 
vanguard”. 

You have suggested that this process must at the 

: same time take effective steps to “bridge the wide gulf 
i between the Communists and the Socialists, caused by 
the Stalinist depredations on the one hand and the 
Socialist's inclination to accept US assistance against 
Soviet totalitarianism, on the other’. The ideological 
struggle the world over has perhaps changed beyond 
recognition. How far many of the “old shibboleths stand 
rejected and demolished” is still a matter of controversy. 

You have in view the collapse of “statist socialism” in 
the former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe as well as 
Chinese somersaults in the name of economic reforms. 
These cannot indeed.conceal the new developments, the 
emergence of the new Left comprising Communists and 
Social Democrats. 

fere is no doubt that the presence of this new Left in 
a host of countries from Lithuania and Poland to 
Hungary as well as the organisational successes by the 
former Communists in Italy, who have renamed 

, themselves as the Party of Democratic Left (PDS) are 

., Significant. You have said that the Italian PDS has 
successfully united the “entire spectrum of progressive 
and patriotic forces from the Greens and the 
environmentatists to the non-comprador national 
bourgeoisie against the rising menace of neo-facism”. 

You want the Indian Communists to draw the 
necessary lessons: from the Italian experience since 
there are similarities between the scenarios prevailing in 
Italy and India. You have discussed the circumstances in 
which the communist movement was split, influenced by 
the Stalinist practices in the Soviet Union. The united 
CPI was largely the product ‘of the Stalin period 
bureaucratisation not only administratively but also at the 
level of the ruling Communist Party (CPSU). The CP! 
since its inception not only subordinated its political 
strategy to the foreign policy exigencies of the Kremlin 
bureaucracy but also strictly adhered to the organisational 
practices adopted by the CPSU. 

The major split that occurred in the united CPI thirty 
years ago, in the wake of the Sino-Soviet rift can be 
explained only by the absence of the principle of internal 
party democracy. In 1964 the differences within the CPI 
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were not basic but tactical. They could have been 
accommodated in a single party had there been the 
practice of real “democratic centralism”, and scope for 
dissent and inner-party democracy. In the worst days of 
the civil war in Russia, Lenin permitted inner-party 
debate among different factions within the party. 

This can be said of the various splits that took place in 
the CPI and the CPI-M after 1964. Following the 
practices of the CPSU of the Stalin period, the CPI never 
permitted any dissent and debate among its members. 
The Stalinist leadership of the CPSU in the later years 
liquidated the political dissidents or sent them to the 
concentration camps, but the CPI expelled them or 
slandered them as agents of ‘class enemies’. It is difficult 
to explain the differences that keep the various Naxalite 
groups, nearly fifteen, splintered, apart from at times 
indulging in “fratricidal killings”, as you have pointed out. 

The basic question is whether Communists in India 
can come together in a unified party, which will permit 
freedom to different tendencies and even individual 
members to raise their differences and debate at least in 
the party forums. Can such a united Communist Party 
emerge or can it absorbo into its ranks not only the 
various isolated communist or socialist trends? There are 
also different non-traditional Marxist groups that exist in 
different parts of the country that stand for socialist 
transformation of the Indian society. 

The concept of such a broadbased and united 
socialist party with a democratic organisational structure— 
with freedom for different socialist tendencies to function— 
can be debated in the Left press in India on the lines 
indicated by you. | hope you will publish these lines in 
your journal as part of the general debate. 
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It is on the Kashmir soil, that Islam and Hinduism are 


_ being weighed now. If both pull their weight correctly and 


in the same direction, the chief actors will cover themselves 
with glory and nothing can move them from their joint 
credit. My sole hope and prayer is that Kashmir should 
become a beacon light to this benighted subcontinent. 
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sumit: Altered Russia & PM's Trip 
` (Continued from page 6) 


_ post-Gorbachev era. 

” indeed this situation was worsened by the inspired 
propaganda campaign by the pro-US lobby in Russia 
that unlike other countries as weil as China, India had 
nothing much to offer to the Russian Republic since like 
Russia India’s centralised planning was in doldrums.and 
the Nehruvian tryst with socialism had brought untold 
problems for the country in its train. Basing on such 
ideas which had no relationship with the actual state of 
affairs the Russian Government under Gaidar’s 
stewardship sought to downgrade Indo-Russian ties on 
-the one hand and gave more importance to Russian- 
Pakistan relations on the other (on the specious plea of 
being ‘evenhanded’ in South Asia, aping the US in the 
_tegion). 


¢ 


THIS was the sombre backdrop in which the Russian 
friends of India—ranging from Indologists of different 
categories to the specialists who had served and worked 
in India as well as the defence personnel and experts 
who had immensely benefited from Indo-Russian 
collaboration in the field of defence for decades—stepped 
in and effectively intervened to rescue Indo-Russian 
friendship and interaction from the jaws of stagnation 
and decay. The intervention took shape sometime 
around the end of 1992 when this writer last visited 
Moscow and had rewarding discussions with a cross- 
section of the Russian populace. The abiding impression 
of that visit was the enormous fund of goodwill for India 
among all segments of Russian public opinion—from 
Viadimir Zhirinovsky’s Liberal Democratic Party to the 
Yelisinite Democrats (excluding, of course, the Gaidar 
group), from the Right-wing Patriotic Front of Russian 
chauvinists to the Leftist Communist formations some of 
“whom openly express their admiration of and support for 
Josef Stalin. This is something unique and no other 
country enjoys such a privilege’ in Russia today. At the 
other end there is positive hostility towards the Americans 
among sizeable sections of Russians precisely because 
of the former’s condescending manner of looking down 
on the ordinary man-in-the street (besides the Russians’ 
feeling of loss of power and prestige with the reduction of 
the superpower into the status of a beggar, something 
that rankles in the mind of the average citizen not yet 
converted into a US puppet of the Gaidar-type or a 
member of the ubiquitous mafiosi whose writ runs far 
and wide). What is:surprising is that India could not use 
this fund of goodwill to its advantage in the recent past. 
Perhaps the conditions were not conducive for such a 
development since broad ‘circles of Russian intelligentsia 
were looking upto the West and the US for aid, 
assistance and help; and had little time to think of a Third 
World nation as India. 
Since the end of 1992 things began to change. The 
aforementioned intervention was launched around the 


i 
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same time. But also from the ground reality it started 
dawning even among Russian intellectuals enamoured of 
the West that the West in general and the US in 
particular were little interested in regenerating democratic 


_ Russia and instead wanted to keep it in a pauperised 


state of permanent dependence (as in the countries in 
the Latin American backyard of the USA) alongwith the 
sprouting of comprador bourgeois elements drawn from 
the band of apparatchiks who till the other day comprised 
the nomenkiatura acting as the standard bearers of the 
steelframe of the erstwhile ‘socialist’ system. Thus 
rhetorical statements apart, the G-7 group of industrialised 
nations was extremely reticent to extend to Russia the 
requisite amount of promised aid. Simultaneously the 
common citizen was able to get a first-hand experience 
of market tyranny—how the laws of the market based on 
the ‘survival of the fittest’ theory adversely affect the 
public at large—and a taste of mafia rule in real terms. 
These did not, however, make them nostalgic of the 
Stalinist past for there was no urge to return to the days 
of unalloyed brutality depicted in The Gulag Archipelago 
of Alexander Solzhenitsyn. They were also not in a hurry 


-to bury market reforms either. But at the same time 


increasing emphasis started to be laid on the concept of 
mixed economy (alongside stress on the social security 
net to offset the negative impact of the reforms on the 
working people in general). That is where India and the 
Indian experience began to attract wide. attention. 

Narration of a personal experience would not be out 
of place here. During this writer's trip to the Soviet Union 
in November 1991, that is, just before its demise a little 
over a month later, he had the opportunity of having an 
absorbing discussion with llya Zaslavsky, a virulent anti- 
Communist ideologue of the Democratic Movement 
organisation, who elaborated on the necessity of 
demonopolising the economy. His contention was that 
the monopoly enjoyed by the state sector in the USSR 
had caused havoc divesting the polity of the spirit of 
initiative, innovativeness and competition; hence it was 
essential to carry out a programme of demonopoiising 
the economy in order to grant the private sector its due 
share, place and role. When this writer pointed to the 
Indian experience of struggle waged by the progressive 
forces against the activities of monopoly capital, Zaslavaky 
made a highly pertinent observation: “In India unlike in 
the Soviet Union the public sector played a progressive 
role by breaking the monopoly of the private sector and 
the multinationals.” Implicit in this observation was 
support and praise for the Indian mixed economy. And 
that Zaslavsky was not making a superficial observation 
was evident from his assertion that being a student of 
economics he had-iaken keen interest in and closely 
studied the Indian economy to some extent. 

Zaslavsky spoke to this writer at the end of 1991 
when Gaidar and company were all set to take the 
country to the “paradise” of free-market reforms through 
copycat imitation of the West with Yeltsin's full backing, 
support and blessings. And, of course, with the complete 
endorsement, approval and sanction of the US 
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Administration and the international lending agencies, 
the IMF and the World Bank. They were all interested in 
hastening the abolition of Gorbachev's perestroika whose 
aim was. reform and regeneration of the socialist 
perspective. with its egalitarian content (enriched, 
reinforced and reinvigorated by the injection of .real 
democracy into the polity), not the dismantling of that 
socialist perspective and the destruction of its egalitarian 
content. The consequences were not difficuli to predict. 
-The “shock therapy” administered since the beginning of 
1992 hit the bulk of the populace with such severity that 
opposition to the regime and its Western patrons began 
growing at a phenomenal pace. But for a handful none 
wanted to go back to the Stalinist past. Yet the yearning 


for revival of the socialist framework rose substantially in . 


the minds of the people and begun to be reflected in the 
media as well. Side by side anti-US sentiments—hostility 
to the Fund-Bank in particular—started to mount among 
the public at large, a point highlighted to this writer by 
Boris Kagarlitsky, a renowned anti-Stalinist Russian 
socialist ideologue well known in American Marxist 
circles, in October 1992. 

Since then the events in Russia have been traumatic 
and noteworthy. The very fact that Alexander Rutskoi, 
the Vice-President of the Republic, and Ruslan 
Khasbulatov, the Speaker of the Russian Parliament, 
who were among the prominent defenders of Yeltsin and 
the White House (the Russian Parliament building) at the 
time of the abortive coup d'etat of August 1991 aimed at 
dislodging Gorbachev and reversing Russia’s momentous 
turn towards democracy, fell out with the Yeltsin group of 
free-marketeers and raised the banner of revolt against 
the Kremlin from the Russian Parliament in unison with 
all other anti-Yeltsin forces in October 1993 was indicative 
of the prevailing popular mood. Regardless of whether a 
majority of the Russians were hellbent on removing 
Yeltsin from power or indifferent to the political goings- 
on, what was unmistakable was the fact that public 
opinion was distinctly opposed to the course of “shock 
therapy” being pursued by the ruling circles, notably 
Yegor Gaidar, with the guidance and supervision of the 
Fund-Bank experts operating from Washington. Thus 
even after Yeltsin's “success” in quelling the October 
rebellion last year, the most vociferous supporters of 
free-market reforms, Gaidar’s party known as Russia’s 
Choice, could garner only 15.4 per cent of the votes in 
the elections to the Russian Parliament held in December 
1993. . 

The subsequent developments were no less significant: 
Rutskoi, Khasbulatov and others arrested after the 
Yeltsinite assault on the White House last October were 
released from prison, in February this year as part of. an 
amnesty granted to them by the Russian Parliament in 
an effort to heal the wounds and scars left by the 
traumatic incidents since mid-1991 and bring about 
some kind of reconciliation in the divided polity. The 
amnesty also, covered those involved in engineering the 
August 1991 coup and those responsible for arawing up 
plans to attack the White House in October 1993 (and 


they included the Russian President, his security chiefs 
and his troops). The amnesty was opposed by the 
Yeltsin camp, notably the pro-US lobby constituting . 
persons like the Foreign Minister, Andrei Kozyrev, but y 
with. all their efforts they could not block-it. All. these”! 
signified the total marginalisation of the pro-US free- 
marketeers in Russia, the increasing clout of moderate 
Centrists of all hues but more importantly of those 
around the Prime Minister, Victor Chernomyrdin (who 
occupied the post by defeating Gaider at the end of 1992 
and who represents the powerful military-industrial- 
bureaucratic complex pining for stability), and the reluctant 
adjustment to the new reality by Boris Yeltsin, the 
Russian President. 


+ 


THIS change in the internal political landscape of Russia 
has been beneficial for India. When Yeltsin visited this _ ~ 
country in January 1993 it was not certain to what extent 7-5. 
Russia would be ready to restore the special ties which 
linked india to the erstwhile Soviet Union. Yeltsin, the 
demagogue, made a number of rhetorical statements in 
New Delhi and publicly promised to honour the agreement 
on Russian transfer of technology relating to the 
cryogenic engines to India for the purpose of aiding the 
latter’s peaceful space programme. The Indian political 
leadership and media took those pronouncements at. 
their face value. But before long it was clear that those 
were of little consequence what with the Yeltsin betrayal 
on the cryogenic engines issue under US pressure. 
Therefore, doubts persisted even during Narasimha 
Rao’s visit to Russia about the weightage that should, be 
given to Russian declarations of friendship and cooperation 
with India. 

However, what has convinced New Delhi of a change 
for the better in Russia’s attitude towards India at 
present is the fact that whereas during the visit of Yeltsin `, 
to India in January 1993 it was clear during talks with the 4 
Russian leader that Russia wanted to adopt a policy oP 
equidistance towards India on the one side and the West 
as also China on the other, this time there is a distinct 
tendency on the part of Russia to come closer to India 
discarding that policy of equidistance. This is as much 
due to political reasons as on account of economic 
factors. Russia is eager to revive its traditional special 
friendship with India at the political level since politically 
identity of views on crucial issues far outweigh differences 
on certain questions like the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (the divergence on which topic was there even in 
the days of the existence of the USSR). Economically 
too Russia has learnt the hard way that free-market 
reforms would lead it nowhere unless they are based on 
the sound foundations of mixed economy as upheld by 
the Indian ‘experience. Fence the need for closer 
economic interaction with India. And at the same time 
Russia is ever eager to maintain, preserve and further its 
defence cooperation with India (with which the former /. 
USSR had the strongest defence links). Thus steps— f 
conceived during the Yeltsin visit to India in January 
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1993—have been concretised in the course of Narasimha 
Rao’s recent trip to the Russian Republic to reactivate 
the defence ties and guarantee regular supply of spares 
bi India as well as help promote avenues for transmission 
of Russian defence equipment and technology to third 


countries like Malaysia through the establishment of a 


MIG factory in India. 

These positive developments have coincided with the 
accretion of greater strength by Victor Chernomyrdin, the 
Russian Premier, in the country’s political arena; the 
increasing authority being wielded by the military-industrial- 
bureaucratic complex interested in stabilising the Russian 
economy through diverse ways (like improving contacts 
and cooperation with India and China) instead of solely 
relying on the West (which has proved to be 
counterproductive); and the first tangible moves in the 
direction of isolating the US in Russia {as is evident from 

Bethe German Chancellor Helmut Kohl's active courtship fo 
Yeltsin of late). That is why the prospects of recurrence 
of anything remotely similar to the Russian betrayal on 
the issue of transfer of cryogenic technology to India 
under US presstfe are not in the least bright. (One point 
merits mention here. Although officially the Russians 
bowed to the US pressure on the deal, surreptitiously the 
Russian, organisation Glavkosmos made available a lot 
of cryogenic technology to the Indian Space Research 
Organisation that is difficult to quantify; and this has not 
been publicised for obvious reasons because, as a 
senior Indian official remarked, “it is useful at times to 
appear foolish or stupid”. This is yet another testimony of 
the abiding nature of Indo-Russian links at different 
levels capable of withstanding all kinds of strains and 
stresses.) 

Nevertheless, one has to remain on guard. Although 
the majority of the personnel in the Russian Government 
are in favour of closer ties with India than in the recent 

Fei a few (like the Foreign Minister, Andrei Kozyrev, 
‘and the Defence Minister, Pavel Grachev) are totally 
sold out to the US and they thus fall in the same 
category as that of Gaidar. Of the two Grachev has the 
additional distinction of having been charged with serious 
allegations of graft. Kozyrev, on his part, is actively 
insisting on an ‘evenhanded’ approach towards Pakistan 
and India on the lines of the US policy in South Asia and 
is not at all averse to effect a Russian tilt towards 
Pakistan on the Kashmir problem again a /a Washington. 
But he and/or Grachev is/are in a hopeless minority; and 
although he ox they can create mischief, his or their 
capacity to revurse the current course of Indo-Russian 
relations is severely limited. À 

That is also testified by the Moscow Declaration which 
has projected the clear contours of a post-Cold War 
multipolar new world order distinctly different from and 
diammetrically opposed to the unipolar framework inherent 
in George Bush's concept a “new world order” which 

7 found eloquent expression in the course of the 1991 Guif 
h war. (Herein lies the “epoch-making” character of the 
document as spelt out by Narasimha Rao who was really 
not engaged in a rhetorical exercise while employing that 


term.) -That , Russia decided to sign the Moscow 
Declaration with India is evidence of the fact that it 
wanted to convey, like India, a purposeful message to 
the US: both the countries have enough friends in this 
wide world to stand up to Washington’s blandishments. 
The Moscow Declaration-is also a signal to the other 
centres of power like Germany, Japan and China that 
Indo-Russian friendship has the potentiality to evolve, 
alongwith those centres of power, a new multipolar 
global set-up which would be to the advantage of 
humanity as a whole and not exclusively’ the mightiest 
superpower or the privileged few having access to the 
G-7 club. 

This new significance of Indo-Russian friendship has 
undoubtedly been brightened by the latest developments 
in Russia. In his speech before the Russian 
parliamentarians in Moscow the Prime Minister highlighted 
the inspiration the Indian national movement had been 
able to draw from the egalitarian aims of the October 
Revolution which transcended all its deformities. Now 
that pluralist democracy has become a cornerstone of 
the Russian polity there has been a further manifestataion 
of the identity of interests which augurs well for global 
progress, he underscored. 

Projection of this specific aspect of Indo-Russian 
friendship. and cooperation in the altered political 
landscape of Russia and the world happened to be the 
most enduring outcome of Narasimha Rao’s highly 
rewarding trip to the capital of the Russian Republic, his 
first to that city as the Indian Premier. E 
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EDITORIAL § bia Depths 
FE aloo Prasad Yadav who runs Bihar as' his personal fiefdom had not 
bargained for the .crisis which has overtaken his government 
following the murderous assault by his henchmen on George Fernandes 
now heading the new Janata Dal outfit which broke away from the parent 


body`only a few days ago. The incident, which took place at Faklui Mor 
near Faklui village in Muzaffarpur district in the afternoon of July 17 and 


_ brought out in bold relief the real face of the Laloo raj where the ideals and 


objectives of Jaya Prakash Narayan’s movement for cleansing public life 
of corruption and degeneration lie ina shambles, has already engendered 
a wave of indignation in the State and two Ministers—the Health Minister, 
Ms Sudha Srivastava, and the Labour Minister, Vashishtha Narain Singh 
—have resigned from Laioo’s Cabinet conveying their sense of outrage at 
and protesting against the manner in which the voice of dissent (and 
thereby democracy) has been sought to be throttled. 

The whole operation is alleged to have’ been, mastermined by Laloo 


“himself and his loyal lieutenants merely carried it out with the objective of 


teaching: George Fernandes a “lesson” he would remember all his life. 


` They obviously had no idea of George's past—his courage, dynamism, 


energy besides his crusading zeal. They had also not, taken into 
consideration the boldness with. which Nitish Kumar could promptly 


intervene to make it clear that only over his-dead body could they kill 


George. In fact the cowardly act of attacking the vehicle in which Abdul 


‘Ghafoor and George were travelling from Hajipur to Muzaffarpur and 


injuring George provided a measure of the depths to, which the Bihar Chief 
Minister had sunk in his attempts to debase polga (in which effort he has 
regrettably recorded substantial success). 

The incident is bound to boomerang on ‘the Bihar Chief Minister and 
unless the Janata Dal leadership takes timely measures to bridle Laloo, it 
too would face the wrath of the people groaning under a misrule the kind 
of which was seldom seen in the past. Whatever the other reasons behind 
George Fernandes and his colleagues—Rabi Ray, Yunus Saleem, Nitish 
Kumar, Syed Shahabuddin, Chandrajit Yadav, Shivanand Tiwari: (whọ was 
instrumental in drawing Laloo into the JP movement in the ‘seventies), 


‘Harikishore Singh—deciding to’ sever their links with the-Janata Dal, 


(presided over. by S.R. Bommai), saving the Bihar-public from Laloo’s 
tentacles was in itself a-valid cause for waging a principled struggle. By 
taking the initiative on that count after their: belated revolt against the 
Janata Dal leadership's inactivity and indifference, George and his friends 
have played a praiseworthy role and also. prevented the BJP from 


- exploiting the situation to the advantage of the protagonists of Hindutva in. 


the State (when the Congress has become really redundant with some of 


` its leaders having’ téached an unholy Understanding with Laloo 0 save 


” , 





- their skin). 


Media reactions to the incident at Muzaffarpur. 


have followed the predictable course. By and largë 
`. the commentaries’ on.the subject have sought to 
‘club together the brickbatting ‘on L.K. Advani's 
motorcade on, the BJP's Bharat Parikrama near 
Marwati: Kuan village under ‘the Belipur Police 
Station of Gorakhpur ‘district..of UP: with ‘the 
` preplanned attack on George Fernandes and his 


‘group. While the ‘incident at Gorakhpur: is equally ` 


‘ condemnable it’ needs, to be underlined that what 
.~ happened at Muzaffarpur was -of a qualitatively 
- . different nature since Laloo thought ‘that as on other 
similar occasions this time too his men coud. ‘get 
away with murder, ` 


With all his “capabilities” Laloo has miee l 


the mood of the public in Bihar at ‘the moment. 
Even though it might be an exercise in futility there 


is, nonetheless, no harm ‘in urging him to ponder ` 
July 20° 


over Vashishtha Narain Singh's letter of reciinatngn 





from his Cabinet (wherein the Bihar Chief Minister 
has been charged with having forsaken the solemn 


_ pledge, to realise JP’s ideals) and take effective 


steps tó mend -his ways. Or else he would pet 


thrown by the wayside. No, not:by any authoritarian 


mové (the JD-G having openly opposed imposition 
of Governors Rule by- invoking Article 356 of the 
Constitution: in Bihar) but through the democratic 


- weapon of the ballot.. And by the. very same people 
‘who had voted him to power with such an impressive 
majority: 


- As for the JD- B leaders and thelr friends in the 
Left, they have the bounden duty to make Lalpo see. 
reason and realise the gravity of the situation. But 


* would they intervene discarding their petty interests? 


One should not prejudge their stand: on the issue at 
this juncture but if past experience is any guide it is 
difficult to repose- soe in their wisdom, 





~The Khairnar Episode 


We preserit here two views on the emergence: of G.R. emaa and his crusade against corruption: The 
fist is by thé distinguished legal luminary whose opinions on any’ issue evoke wide and lively interest. The 
‘ “second is by a veteran journalist, once the Press Adviser to the Maharashtra Chief Minister (he also wrote 


poe d bioorehy of Sharad Pawar), and eurteniy | the Director, Nehru Centre, Bombay - ; 


- He has Aroused: Citizens ane 
| from their. Siumber ar à n E 


—Editor A 


NANI A. PALKHIVALA 


k ndla affords a spectacular : example of. How 
BARR the moral force from time to time: ‘triumphs 
over ‘the’ forces of evil and. degradation. Jaya 
Prakash Narayan—a frail invalid—personified the 





moral force and transformed the’ destiny’ of millions 


in 1977.. 

GR. Khairnar i is not in the ‘same class as ihat 
‘greatest of our leaders after Mahatma Gandhi. But 
this ‘simple man, personifying the. rustic simplicity 


and the basic integrity of the ofdinary villager, has’ 


succeeded’ in proving ‘that to the soul of India 

-sacrifice appeals more than’success. «© °°! 
He risked more than his job—he jeopardised his 

_, life itself and multitudes rallied round’ him. The 


2 oS 


: new. erä. Khairnar has been accepted: as a hero’by | 


“literate inteligence” of our’ masses still ‘has, what l 


’ would call, “ethical ethos”. 


The same: thing had happened ‘in 1977,. When l 


most Indians, who had been detained without a trial 


during the Emergency and could not attend public. : 
meetings or canvass for votes, were victorious in 


` the elections over their powerful and prosperous 


rivals. Today, our people are in a mood, which ` 
unfortunately ‘comes too infrequently i in our national 
life. ~ 7 

They are looking foara to a new- direction, a 


ah 


the public: at large because, regardless of his own 


‘personal well-being, he is willing to pay any price for . 
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` what he rightly believes.to be a sense of values and 
decency in public life, 
The Khairnar episode shows that the Indian 
Apeople are not basically corrupt, but are corrupted 
by the politicians, who masquerane as the leaders 
of the people. : 


Luckily, there is a wave round the world where ` 


the peoples of different countries are expressing 
` their disgust at the conscienceless politicians, who 
have brought them to the sorry mess they are in. 
Italy and Japan are good examples of the way 
people have transferred their allegiance from rotten 
rulers to men, who hold out the promise of 
cleansing their national life. 
. Khairnar’s case presents two issues, which are 
totally separate and distinct. One is the legal aspect 
f the matter—is the action taken against Khairnar 
sustainable in law? The other is the great moral 
issue involved in the whole episode. — 
_ The legal aspect is almost insignificant compared 
to the ethical questions, which Khairnar’s case has 
thrown up. S.C. Kale, the Municipal ‘Commissioner, 
is an exceptionally able and honest civil servant and 
he has merely done his duty in suspending Khairnar. 

It is important to emphasise that while India 
needs Khairnars, it equally needs Kales. We must 
have men in our public life who are wiling to 
sacrifice their ‘all. But at the same time, we also 
need men who, while they have a strong dislike of 
corruption and are marked by total personal integrity, 
are willing to discharge their duty as public servants 
while deploring the stinking atmosphere all around. 

You need both the indiscipline of the martyr and 

te discipline of a.public servant whose hear is in 

e right place, but who is content to continue in the 
job assigned to him. 

Some: persons have suggested that Khairnar 
should ‘have resigned, rather than carry on the 
struggle as he did, while he was still the Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner of Bombay. | do not agree 
with this view at all. If he had resigned, he would 
never haye been able to move the people and 
mobilise public opinion as in fact he has done. 

He would have preached ethical standards without 
having to risk his life in the process. | He would have 
been just one of the lakhs who vent their public 
grievance without a public base. 

The order of suspension on Khairnar must have 
rung the bells of heaven the wildest peal for years. 
It has made him a hundred times bigger-than-life- 

y size. Khairnar has done thẹ right thing, though in 
the wrong way, “according to the rules. God forbid 
that he should ever learn to do the wrong thing’in 


the right. way—like our shrewd and F ungerubulgus 
politicians. 


¢ 


KHAIRNAR would be well-advised not to take his 
matter to a court of law. | myself hold the view that 
he ‘is guilty of indiscipline under the Municipal 
Servants’ Conduct and Discipline Rules. He has no 
cause of action against the municipality, or against 


_ Kale, who has merely done his duty in suspending 


him. He is not likely to succeed in his challenge to 
the legal validity of the suspension order. 

Secondly, and more importantly, taking the case 
to a court of law would mean that for an indefinite 
future, the matter would remain subjudice ahd 
anyone who comments on the case pending in the 
legal forum, would be guilty of contempt of court. - 

Is it worth stifling the public response and 
silencing the agitated public mind, for the sake of a 
legal indication which, even if it materialises, would 
be a negligible gain compared to the vastness of 
the moral stakes involved? 

The real issue is light-years apart from the legal 
question. Khairnar’s case proves that the law and 
morality do not coincide. What is legally wrong is, 
sometimes, morally the only right thing to do: When 


,_ Mahatma Gandhi was charged with violating the'law 


and was tried before a British judge, he pleaded 
guilty and requested the judge to pass on him the 
maximum sentence. 

The greatest service, which Khairnar has 
rendered, at no small personal cost, is to arouse the 
citizens from their slumber and make them realise 
that just as’ good government is no substitute for 
self-government, it is equally true that self- 
government is no substitute for good government. 

He would deserve to be remembered in history if 
he has awakened us to the fact that we have so far 
been content to run a third class democracy under 
a first class Constitution. 

‘Those who ‘won freedom for India are rightly 
reared by the people. Now the time has come 
when those who are fighting to preserve freedom 
for India must also be held in equal admiration. Just 
as freedom was lost in Pakistan, Bangladesh and 
Myanmar, it may be lost in India if we do not care to 
preserve values in our public life and fail to 


- understand our duties and responsibilities as citizens. 


_ Those who are willing to be silent spectators of 
our ‘debased national scene, are guilty of criminal 
acquiescence. Some years ago, the then Pope said 
that the silence with Which the world witnessed the 
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holocaust perpetrated by the Germans was patently 
culpable and criminal. Ss 

You do not need a man of Khairnar’s intimate 
knowledge to realise that the links between criminals 
and politicians are shockingly widespread. Let not 
our children ask the question, “Where were you 
when mafia rule brooded -over our benighted 
country?” 

India is doomed to degenerate further, unless we 
can have some standards of integrity in our public 
life. People support Khairnar because they believe, _ 


in their heart of hearts, that his is the voice crying in 
the wilderness. for honesty and decency in our 
national affairs. 

‘lt is possible that the spark, which Khairnar hast 
ignited, may be extinguished sooner or later. But it 
is equally possible that, under Providence, it may 
gather momentum in'the days to come and help us 
to shape and mould a new society and give a new 
orientation to our ill-starred democracy. | 


(Courtesy: The Indian Express) 


A Phenomenon Gone Awry 


P.K. RAVINDRANATH 


T: he month-long strident campaign conducted 
fa by G.R. Khairnar has produced a result totally 
contradictory to what its promoters had expected. It 
has set the clock back on the mue needed anti- 
corruption campaign. 

Khairnar ran his campaign ‘on a highly 
‘personalised note targetting the Chief Minister, 
Sharad Pawar. Naive and simple as he is, he gave 
vent to his feelings in hyperboles. Inteliectually ill- 
equipped to run a campaign that his personal sense 


of integrity ard incorruptible nature prompted him- 


to, he had to depend on others to provide him the 
cues, 

When someone said the Chief Minister had 
amassed a lot of wealth, Khairnar placed the figure 


at Rs 10,000 crores—without the least bit of . 


evidence. When S.S. Tinaikar, the former Municipal 
Commissioner, said he would like Pawar to elevate 
himself to the status of Agastya Muni, Khairnar 
came out .with ‘his own version: Pawar should 
transform himself like Valya into Valmiki. 

On his own he asserted at a public meeting that 
Pawar may divorce his wife, but not Dawood 
Ibrahim. Later, he came up with a more ingenious 
statement that it was Pawar who had organised and 
planned the December 1993 riots in Bombay with 
the help ‘of anti-social elements, to become the 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra. (He was then the 
Defence Minister). 

Occasionally, Khairnar would distribute xeroxed 
copies of “confidential” reports, the authenticity of 
which were never proved. ` 

Khairnars campaign of vilification caught on 
because in the initial stages a number of public men 
with visible ‘credibility jumped on his bandwagon 
and shared his platform, hailing him as the new 


“4 re 


symbol of the people’s fight against corruption in 
public life. 

‘The campaign also caught on because there was 
deadly silence in Mantralaya, while Pawar’s political 
foes in his own party came out with statements that 
tended to support Khairnar’s campaign. Snide 
remarks by the party spokesman, V.N. Gadgil, and 
the Union Home Minister, S.B. Chavan, were 
played up by the press, giving credibility to Khairnar s 
outpourings. 

The Union Home Minister abdicated his 
responsibility when he declared that Pawar should 
reply to all the charges levelled by Khairnar, 


` overlooking the fact that Khairnar, in the first place, 


had not produced even a shred of evidence. 

By the time Khairnar was suspended from 
service as the Deputy Municipal Commissioner» 
some of the prominent men who had joined his 
campaign had begun to have second thoughts. 
Julio Rebeiro, former Director General of Police and 
our Ambassador’ to Romania,‘ publicly chided 
Khairnar to be more discreet in his speeches. 

The eminent jurist, Nani Palkhivala, who sent a 
cheque for Rs 10,000 to Khairnar to help him tide 
over the financial crisis he would face due to the 
suspension, advised him to refrain from challenging 
the suspension in a court of law. He has also quistly 
slipped away from Khairnar’s company. 

Madhu Mehta of the Hindustani Andolan privately 
expresses his fear that Khairnar is given to too 
much of “loose talk”. i 


+ 


THAT leaves out it the former Municipal Commissioner, } 
S.S. Tinaikar. Tinaikar got a tremendous ‘amount of 
mileage by sharing the platform with Khairnar. He 
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had a reputation for tenacity, efficiency and devotion 
to work as the Municipal Commissioner. 


Now that he too seems to have broken himself 


~4{ree from Khairnar, he has gone down to the same 


level as Khairnar in concentrating his campaign on 
one single case of corruption, for which he has 
documents. In that respect he is one better than 
Khairnar that he is able to draw upon official 


_tecords to prove some of his points. 


Í 
~ 


~ 


4 


Tinaikar now concentrates on the alleged 


corruption indulged in by S. Ramamurthy when he 
was the Assistant Municipal Commissioner, at a 
time when Tinaikar himself was the Municipal 
Commissioner. 

When the evidence against Ramamurthy surfaced 
in 1987, the then Municipal Commissioner ostensibly 
abided by the Service Conduct Rules and sat tight 
on the case, except for moving the official channels. 
Tinaikar has now the temerity to chide the present 
Municipal Commissioner for sticking to the Rules. ` 

Tinaikar has obviously developed the’ traditional 
seven-year itch to tear into his old adversary. 
Commendable, yes, but was there anything that 
prevented Tinaikar in adopting the Khairnar model 
when he came across the devastating evidence 
against Ramamurthy? 

It is strange that Palkhivala, Rebeiro, Madhu 
Mehta and Tinaikar havė failed to place the entire 


campaign in the right perspective: Their fight should. 


be directed at reforming the préseént system, not 
individuals. All individuals, however strong or highly 


placed they may be, are products of the system and 
follow patterns of behaviour and rules laid down by 
the system. 

One cannot sustain a campaign against an 
individual for too lang, unless ‘clinching evidence is 
produced, as happened in 1982 in the case of the 
then Chief Minister, A.R. Antulay. Even then it 
required the guts of a doughty newspaper baron like 
Ramnath Goenka to call a halt to the. scandal by 


. exposing it in his papers. He sent Arun Shourie to 


Bombay to investigate. In Bombay, Shourie got his 
story on a platter. 

No other newspaper in Bombay would touch that 
story till then, even though every newspaperman - 
worth his salt had known about the Chief Ministers / 
lucrative private trade in cement. - 

The system continues to flourish even as 
corruption -has come down to the lowest rungs -of 
Officials and almost anyone who has to do ANINI 
with the common man. 

It is true that even the limited nature of Khaimar’s 
campaign has damaged the image and reputation 
of Sharad-Pawar to an extent where he will have to 
rein in his aspirations for a role in national politics. 
But the fallout will still be good for the State and the 
country if the Chief Minister takes an uncom- 
promising stand on liquidating the criminals in the 
State and in punishing the instigators of the 
communal riots and the bomb blasts of 1993. That 
alone would be the’ most fitting reply to the charges 
of the‘nexus between crime and politics. E 





The Wrong is Committed by Others 


„against You’ 


| Salman Rushdie’s Open Letter to Taslima Nasreen 


This is a moving open letter to Taslima Nasreen, the fugitive Bangladeshi author of the novel, Lajja, who is 

under death threats from ‘Muslin’ fundamentalists and faces criminal charges for alleged*“blasphemy”." 
- Rushdie, who has been in hiding since- being sentenced to death by Ayatollah Khomeini in 1989, is 

organising a protest on Ms Nasreen’s behalf by other writers. This letter, a part of the campaign, has been, 


- published in 22 European newspapers. It is being reproduced from The Pioneer (July 17, 1994), . 


ear Taslima,‘ 

ļ am sure you have Bacon tired of being 
called “the female Salman Rushdie”—what a bizarre 
and comical creature that would be!—when all along 
you thought you were the female Taslima Nasréen. 
| am sorry my name has been hung around your 
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neck, but please know that there are many people 
in many countries. working’ to make sure that such: 
sloganising does not obscure your identity, the’ 
unique features of your situation and the importance 
of fighting to defend you and’ your rights ` against 
those who would cheerfully. see you dead. 





In reality-it is our adversaries who seem to have 
things in common, who seem to believe in divine 
sanction for lynching and terrorism. So instead of. 
turning you into a female me, the heading writers 
should be describing your opponents as “the 
Bangladeshi Iranians”. 

How sad it must be to.believe in a God of blood! 
What an Islam they have made, these apostles of 
` death, and how important it is to have the courage 
to dissent from it! 

Great writers have agreed to lend their weight to 
the campaign on your. behalf: Czeslaw Milosz, 
Mario Vargas Llosa, Milan Kundera and more. 
When such campaigns were run on my behalf, | 
found them immensely cheering, and | know that 
they helped shape public opinion and government 
attitudes in many countries. 

You have spoken out about the oppression of 
women under Islam, and what you said needed 
saying. In the West, there are too many eloquent 
apologists working to convince people of the fiction 
that women are not discriminated against in Muslim 
countries or that, if they are, it has nothing to do 
with the religion. The sexual mutilation of women, 
according to this argument, has no basis in Islam. 
This may be true in theory, but in many countries 
where this goes on, the mullahs wholeheartedly 
` support it. 

And then there are the countless crimes of 
‘violence within the home, the inequalities of legal 
systems that value. women’s evidence below that of 
, men, the driving of women out of the work-place in 
all countries where Islamists nave come to or even 
near to power. 


+ ' 
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YOU have spoken out about the attacks on Hindus 
in Bangladesh after the destruction of the Ayodhya 
mosque.in India by Hindu extremists. Any fairminded 
person would agree that a religious attack .by 
Muslims on innocent Hindus is as bad as an attack 
by Hindus on innocent Muslims. Such simple 
fairness is the target of the bigot’s rage, and it is the 
fairness which, in defending you, we seek to 
defend. 

You are accused of having said that the Quran 
should be revised—although you have said that you 
were referring only to Islamic religious code. You 
may. have seen that only last week the Turkish 
authorities announced a project to revise these 
codes, so in that regard at least you are not alone.. 

And even if you did say that the Quran should be 
revised to remove its ambiguities about the Hots of 
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women, and even if every Muslim man in the world 
were to disagree with you, it would remain a 
perfectly legitimate opinion, and no society which 
wished to jail or hang you for expressing it can call}. 
itself free. 

Simplicity is what fundamentalists always say 
they are after, but in fact they are obscurantists in 
all things. 

What is simple is to agree that if one may say 
“God exists” then another may also say “God does 
not exist”; that if, one may say “I loathe this” then 
another may also say “But like it very much”. 

What is not at all simple is to be asked to believe 
that there is only one truth, one way of expressing 


‘that truth, and one punishment—death—for those 


who say this isn’t so. 

As you know, Taslima, Bengali culture—land Ea 
mean the culture of Bangladesh as well as Indiar ’ 
Bengali—has always prided itself on its openness, 
its freedom to think and argue, its lack of bigotry. 

It is a disgrace that your Government has chosen 
to side with the religious extremists against their 
own history, their own civilisation, their own values. 

It is the treasure house of the intelligence, the 
imagination and the word that your opponents are 
trying to loot. 

| have seen and heard reports that you are all 
sorts of dreadful things—a difficult woman, an 
advocate (horror of horrors) of free love. Let me 


-assure you that those of us who are working on 


your behalf are well aware that .character 
assassination is normal in such situations, and must 
be discounted. l 

And simplicity again' has something valuable to’, 
say on this issue: Even difficult advocates of freer 
love must be allowed to stay alive, otherwise we - 
would be left only with those who believe that love 
is something for which there must be a price— 
perhaps a terrible price—to pay. 

Taslima, | know that there must be a storm 
inside you now. One minute you will feel weak and 
helpless, another strong and defiant. Now you will 
feel betrayed and alone, and now you will have the 
sense of standing for many who are standing 
silently with you. 

‘Perhaps in your darkest moments you will feel 
you did something wrong—that those demanding 
your death may have a point. This of all your 
goblins you must exorcise first. You have done 
nothing wrong. The wrong is committed by others 
against you. You have done nothing wrong, and | 
am sure that one day soon you will be free. 


Salman Rushdie l 
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Retreat from Reason 


T.S. RAMAN ` 


he Scientific Policy Resolution of the 
Government of India proclaims that the “key 


T 


< to'national prosperity lies in the effective combination 


of technology, raw materials, and capital” and that 
“technology can only grow out of the _ Study of 
science and its applications”. 

The Resolution goes on to say: “It is only through 


’ the scientific approach and method and the use of 


y 


scientific knowledge that reasonable material and 
cultural amenities and services can be provided for 
every member of the communty... ’ (emphasis 
added) 

The Constitution of India commands the citizens 
to cultivate the ‘scientific temper. The relevant 


. Article 51A states: “It shall be the duty of everv 


citizen of India...to develop the scientific temper, 
humanism and-the spirit of inquiry and reform...” 

In 1977-78, the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT), alongwith certain 
other agencies and . individuals, sponsored an 
exhibition on the “Method of Science”. The exhibition 
was borne out of a discussion between the well- 
known molecular biologist, Dr P.M. Bhargava and 


Dr Rais Ahmed, the then: Director of NCERT, and 


was created by a team of scientists headed by 
Dr Bhargava. The exhibition was concept-oriented, 

and contained. several thousand items_ divided into-- 
nineteen themes iricluding: “Scientific observations 
“are verifiablé and repeatable”; “Science possesses 
no -articles of faith’; “Science doesnot seek an 
explanation of the unknown in terms of another 
unknown”; and “Obligations: if you accepted the 
Method of Science”. The exhibition was scheduled 
to be inaugurated by Mrs Indira Gandhi in March 
1977 but could not be, because of the- changes in 
the political leadership. 


The following words of Jawaharlal Nehru were 


quoted in one of the exhibits: 
..the scientific approach, the adventurous yet critical 
temper of science, the search for the truth and new 
knowledge, the refusal to: accept anything without testing 
and trial, the capacity to change previous conclusions in the 
face of new’evidence, the reliance on observed fact and not 
on preconceived theory, the hard discipline of the mind-—all 





this is necessary, not merely for the application of science, 
but for fife itself and the solution of its many problems. 


On July 7, 1981, at the Nehru Centre in Bombay, 
a document called “A Statement on Scientific 
Temper’ was released. A galaxy of intellectuals, 
including P.N. Haksar, Dr Raja Ramanna, Dr P.M.° 
Bhargava,. Dr Satish Dhawan, Professor Y. 
Nayudamma, Ashok Parthasarathy, Professor K.N. 
Raj, Professor S. Ramaseshan, Professor C.N.R. 
Rao, Dr Anand Sarabhai, Professor B.M. Udgaonkar, 
Professor M.G.K. Menon, Professor Yash Pal, 


` Professor’ Romila Thapar, Professor Rais Ahmed, 
were either signatories or assenters to the document, 
‘which also. iterated that the application of the 


Method of Science, tational thinking and objectivity, 
and the promotion of Scientific Temper were the 


‘essential instruments of sustained growth and 


social, cultural, and-‘economic transformation. ` 

These facts create the euphoria that the cultivation 
of Scientific Temper forms an integral part of our 
nation’s ethos, and that the leadership consists of 
people -with unshakeable faith in the Method of 
Science, Ours is, therefore, a society that is 
determined to use scientific methods for solving 
national <problems and for enhancing the quality of 
life. $ 


_ex- The “Method of Science” exhibition designed by 


Dr Bhargava was assembled at Bal Bhavan in Delhi 
by April 1977. It was praised by stalwarts of science 
like Professor M.G.K. Menon, Dr Satish Dhawan, 
Dr Y. Nayudamma, and Dr A. “Ramachatidran. It 
was unceremoniously dismantled during-the night of 
August 5-6, 1978, by government order. (it was 
reassembled in 1983 at Hyderabad but it is not 
known whether it still exists, and whether it is open 
to the public. Excerpts from the exhibition were 
published in Science Today in 1980). According to 
an article in Nature (April 1984), the completed 
exhibition, as assembled in 1977, was opposed by 
moral reformers, leaders of. religious cults, 
homeopaths, civil servants, accountants, politicians, 


` and even some members of: the scientific 


establishment. It was said that with the change of 
government in 1977, the original supporters of the 
exhibition, including some scientists, thought it 
necessary to condemn the exhibition to demonstrate 
their loyalty to the prevailing official line. They 
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perceived some of the exhibits, as explained below, 
as particularly obnoxious. One exhibit was captioned 
“Science. has no high priests who cannot be 
questioned”. According to the version of the exhibit 
published in Science Today in 1980, the text of this 
exhibit stated: “Science does not accept that 
‘godmen’ exist who have special powers that cannot 
be understood by other men, and whose statements 
and actions must, therefore, be eo by others 
without questioning.” 
__ The exhibit also had a picture sa: a “godman” 
“surrounded by his devotees. The gold watch in the 
hand of .the godman’ apparently reminded the 
viewers that materialising gold watches was one of 
the “miracles” performed by a particular godman 
who had a very large following. Even today, a large 
number of political heavyweights, high dignitaries, 
and others who have held, or are holding, the 


highest positions in the executive, civil administration, ` 


and the judiciary, are devotees of this godman. 

Another exhibit sharply questioned the scientific 
- validity of astrology and homoeopathy. The 
“Obligations if you accept the Method of Science” 
made the exhibition even more intolerable, since it 
left no room for compromise. ‘Therefore, the 
exhibition had to go. Dr. Bhargava, who, according 
to Dr John Maddox, the editor of Nature, was 
reputed to be able “to get away with murder”, could 
not get away with an. enunciation of the basic 
principles of the Method’ of Science. 

“The Statement of Scientific Temper bemoans: 
“There is a cancerous growth of superstition-at_all 
levels. Rituals of the most bizarre kind are frequently-- 
performed, often with official patronage... 


-7 Obscurantism and ‘irrationalism practised by a 


hierarchy of authorities-has the predictable effect of 
re. forcing retreat from reason.” 

These words were written in 1981, yet they are 
topical today. Even our intellectual elite have 
retreated from reason. Electronic and print media 
have become tools for propagating anti-science. 

The scientific basis of homoeopathy was one of 
the things questioned in the NCERT exhibition. 


Homoeopathy continues to receive encouragement ` 


at the governmental level. Homoeopathic courses 
offered in a large number of homoeopathic institutions 
and certain universities are recognised as “higher 
education” for purposes of sanctioning loans from 
employees’ provident fund. Homoeopathic 
“treatment” is available in many government (CGHS) 
dispensaries. There are instances of scarce funds 
and scientific facilities being allotted for homoeo- 


pathy “research”. For instance, a Homoeopathic 
Pharmacopoeia Laboratory established under the 
Ministry of Health has recently purchased a scanning 
electron microscope, estimated to cost approximately 
Rs 10 million. Most genuine scientific institutions 
cannot even dream of such a large amount for a 
single instrument. “Doordarshan” and the lay press 
give free publicity to claims that homoeopathy can 


cure a variety of afflictions such as diabetes, cancer . 


and AIDS. , 

Sevaral other forms of quackery have also 
gained currency. Some of the astonishing claims 
seen on Doordarshan are as follows: 
“Tibetan system of medicine”, the doctor can 
assess the performance of the “fourteen vital 
organs of the body” merely by feeling the pulse of 
the patient; Tibetan medicine can cure chronic 


cases of asthma, epilepsy, spondylitis, tuberculosis, 


cancer, etc.; (2) “Pyramid Therapy” (that is, placing 
of a patient inside a pyramid-shaped enclosure) 
cures high blood pressure, epilepsy, paralysis, and 
arthritis; (3) “Magnetotherapy”, application of 
magnets to various parts of the body, will improve 
blood circulation and do immense good to organs 
such as the brain, eyes, nose, lungs, neck, liver, 
intestines, ‘stomach, etc. Wounds and bruises, 
spondylitis, headaches, sneezing, acne, poliomyelitis, 


are some of the ailments amenable to magneto- 


therapy. Also, “magnetised water” (that is, water 
that had been allowed flow over a magnet) will 
increase crop yields by 50 per cent; (4) Water kept 
in the sun in variously coloured bottles will become 


~ enriched in vitamins, minerals and other nutrients. 


This happens’ because “violet.colour contains Vitamin 
D, indigo colour Vitamin K, blue colour_Vitamin A, 


` scarlet colour Vitamin E" and so on. Therefore, 


“solarised water’ can be used for treating various 
nutritional deficiencies and diseases such as 
constipation, measles, heart trouble, leprosy. Another 
method of treatment is to put the patient himself in 
a box with. coloured glass lids and to place the 
containe: and contents in bright sunlight; (5) “Natural 
mineral spring water’, brought by a Swedish doctor 
was used by him to give “free” treatment to.a 
number of patients in Delhi. Drinking the water 
cures cervical spondylosis, back pain; shoulder 
“problems”, knee “problems”, pain in the hands, 
eczema, migraine, neurological “problems”, 
hemiplegia, sciatica, and so on. The spring water 
acts by the “same mechanism as acupuncture, that 
is, by stimulating the bioenergy system and the 
meridians of various organs”. The Swedish doctor 
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proposed that India should find: importers and 


distributors for this water, and should train Indian 
doctors in its use. The Indian doctor who interviewed 
the Swedish one summed up by saying that the 


water treatment will help attain the WHO goal of . 


“Health for all by 2000 AD”; (6) The “meridians” 
through which “bioenergy” flows in the human body 
(according to acupuncturists) have been detected 
by injecting a radioactive fluid. - 

The following are some examples of “science” 
collected from reputable national newerepels: ‘and 
magazines: 


(1) One of the most widely read popular science ' 
magazines of India regularly carries advertisements ` 


of “Mind Power Music” and a “Mind Power Machine” 

with the help of which you can enormously increase 

your brain power. E : 
'(2) “Pre- -conditioning” ‘with “pulsed magnetic 


_ fields” protects soldiers posted in the Himalayas 


‘supply without usihg any kind of external energy . 


against ‘frost bite. The magnetic treatment also 
cures asthma, arthritis, alcoholism, drug addiction 
and migraine. 

(3) An ancient “post-Vedic” treatise, Vimana 
Sastra,- gives detailed procedures for preparing 
some “alloys” with rare properties and glasses with 


special effects, which are “largely. unknown to 


modern science and technology”. These materials 
will find use in -a range of sophisticated instruments 
in aircraft and spacecraft, and they can.be produced 
in the laboratory, thus providing a low-cost solution 
to preparing materials with sophisticated properties, 

(4) A Bombay businessman has. invented a 
machine capable of giving “uninterrupted energy 


source”, 


(5) A 12-day “Athirathra Yagna” was conducted 


in Kerala in April-May 1990. It was a repeat of the 


- same ritual performed fifteen years earlier. A 


number of Indian and foreign scientists participated 
in it, and monitored its effects on climate, and 
growth .and behaviour of plant and animal life, 
including psychological behaviour of humans. It was 
reported that the University of California funded the 


yagna to the tune of Rs 5 million, and that Dr J. F; 


Staal, Professor of Philosophy at the University, 
supervised the yagna, 
(6) In an article in a well-known Tamil weekly, the 


following statement was attributed to the head of a-- 


College of Siddha medicine, one Professor: M. 
Sourirajan: 
(mercury) is prepared from the latex of several 


plants; one of these plants, called Kanaka Erumai 
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in the Siddha system, paadarasam. 


(“golden buffalo”), will yield. the milk (latex) only if 


: _ the following ritual is performed: cut the bark of the 


tree, place some fodder grass on its roots, and 


‘imitate’ the cry of a buffalo calf. The report also 


states that a team of scientists from California, who 
had come to learn about herbal medicines from the 
Professor, had invited him to’California to teach the 
Siddha medical system. 

(7) In 1988, one Har Prasad Sharma, “Tantrik, 
received. financial support from a governmental 


. scientific agency for performing a “rainmaking” - 


'yagna. (Some scientists are said to have opposed 
giving the grant but, obviously, they were overruled 
by others.) i 

(8) An Associate Professor at the King George 
College of Medicine, Lucknow, has recently averred 


in a scientific conference that “rays of a special 


nature’ are emitted by the sun” during a solar 
eclipse. Pregnant women exposed to the rays risk 
delivering “limb-deficient” children. ` 

(9) A reader in Physics in, Delhi University says 


` the Maharashtra earthquake (September 30, 1993) 


was caused by an “underground ‘nuclear explosion 
of enormous proportions”. 

(10) A:report says that helium gas leaking from 
cylinders caught fire and exploded during a sports 


-meet in Madras. (This should rank as a bigger 


achievement than “setting the Thames on fire”.) 
(11) A family in Andhra Pradesh has an ancestral 
medical formulation that is an infallible remedy for 
asthma. The medicine is first fed to a small fish 
which. is ‘then swallowed alive by the patient. On two 
or three specified days every summer 60,000 or 
more patients arrive at the family’s ancestral home 
for receiving the treatment. The family nurses the 


- belief that the medicine would lose its efficacy if its 


formula is divulged'to outsiders. (Ironically enough, 
this item appeared alongside a report on an elegant 
DNA-fingerprinting method developed at the CCMB, 
Hyderabad.) 

(12) It was reported that a hand pump in Sulah, 
Himachal Pradesh, is producing water that can cure 
diseases like asthma and arthritis. Thousands of 


‘ people flocked to Sulah to avail ‘of the cure. 


Pamphlets appeared claiming that the water is a 
divine gift bestowed through the then Chief Minister. 

' (13) Acupuncture is another ‘therapeutic method 
that has been receiving much encouragement. 
Recently, a “consultant acupuncturist at Delhi's 
LNJP: and GB Pant Hospitals” complained at a 
press meeting that acupuncture was not getting its 
due in spite of showing “excellent results” in the 
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treatment of asthma, leucoderma, and arthritis. 


` (14) A “physiologist turned medico", one Dr B.P. a 


Mathur, Scientist Emeritus at the Central Electro- 
chemical Research Institute, Karaikudi, 
human ailments are caused by imbalance in certain 
“electrochemical operators which .control all 
biochemical reactions occurring in the body". He 
has devised a new system of treatment called 
electrochemical therapy, based on preparations 
from “day-to-day consumbale food materials”, with 
.the hlep of which he has “successfully treated 
about 3,500 asthma, patients’, and also several 
persons suffering from diabetes, kidney malfunction, 
cardiac problems, etc. An earlier report says the 
elixir prepared by Dr Mathur (apparently the same 
Mathur) is a “buffer solution of sodium citrate, citric 
acid, sugar and water, pH 4.7-4.9", which cures 
“cardiac asthma” and "dry-type. asthma”. 
(15) The well-known fortnightly news magazine, 
‘India Today, has recently published an article 
hailing the “healthy revival” of the “ancient systems 
of medicine” such as Tibetan medicine, homeopathy, 
naturopathy, and acupuncture. 

(16) Sunday Miscellany of The Statesman dated 
March 27, 1994, has an article glorifying Tibetan 
Medicine and giving free publicity to certain 


practitioners of the “system”. Among other things, it - 


says that a. Tibetan doctor can use the pulse beat 


even “as a means of divination, to- determine 


whether a person is under the influence of any evil 
spirit”. One of the doctors claims to have cured all 
the nine cases of rabies he treated with ` his 
medicine. 

(17) An engineer of the Nuclear Power Corporation 


(NPC) of India has developed a mechancial device ` 
(not a nuclear engine) that produces energy out of . 


_ the “vacuum of outer space”. Hist invention is one 
better than the mythical “perpetual. motion machine” 


because it produces more energy than it consumes— ` 


2.5 times, to be exact. 


(18) Last year, the Andhra Pradesh Government ` 


instituted a special Varuna Japam Pooja ceremonies 
in fifty selected temples for bringing rain. ` 


(19) The staff of Indira Gandhi International . 


Airport believe that the presence of the mazaars of 
- two peer babas wards off danger and ensures there 
is no loss of life even when there is an accident: 
One characteristic-of all ersatz “medical” systems 
is the use of bizarre, pseudo-scientific cant, including 
Latin and Sanskrit words, to bamboozle the unwary. 
Examples are: “Similia similabis curantur’; “flow of 
vital energy” in the body, which is “obstructed in 
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disease and restored by acupuncture”; stimulation 
of the bioenergy system and the meridians of 
various organs”; “moxabustion’, “potentiation”, 

“succussion”, “dynamisation”; “aqua vitae” (which 
actually means alcoholic spirits, but is used to 
describe the mythical mysterious life-force present 
in urine), Scriptures and the views (or fads) of great 
men are often invoked in support of dubious 
medical “systems”. For instance, “Guruvani ‘says 


that. people who eat meetha or rich food will get 


arthritis"; “Mahatma Gandhi was a: great believer in 
naturopathy and prescribed mud-baths for curing 
typhoid”; “Vijay Amritraj, Dr K:R. Narayanan, Salman 
Khan, M.F. Hussain, Dr Manmohan Singh, all 
believe in homoeopathy”. Anecdotes and apocrypha 
are advanced to show the efficacy of the therapies, 


but no verifiable instances will be available. These’ 


are all manifestations of what has been termed by a 
famous American chemist, Professor Irving 
Langmuir, as “pathological science”. Some of the 
characteristics of pathological science enuciated by 
Langmuir are as follows: 

(1) The maximum effect that is observed is 
produced by a causative agent of barely detectable 
intensity, and the magnitude of the effect is 
substantially independent of the intensity of. the 
cause (cf. homoeopathy). 

(2) There are claims of great accuracy. 

(3) Fantastic theories contrary to experience are 
suggested (cf. homoeopathy, acupuncture). 

(4) Criticisms are met by ad hoc excuses. 

Astrology was another thing specifically questioned 
in the 1977 exhibition: compare this with July 1993, 
when a conference on “medical astrology” was 
organised by the Meenakshi Mission Hospital and 
Research Centre in Madurai. Dr B.V. Raman, 
Editor-in-chief of Astrological: Magazine, delivered 
the ‘keynote address’. Compare also, the Indian 


Science Congress in 1993, at which an astrologer. 


was honoured (see below). Astrology is not merely 


‘predicting the future, it is ruling our lives now. 


The 1981 “Statement of Scientific Temper’ also 
decried the “phenomenal growth of superstitious 
beliefs” and the alarming increase in the “influence 
of a variety of, godmen and miracle makers”. Things 
are no different today. Godmen have stolen a 
march over God. The current status of this 
phenomenon is only too well known, but not so well 
known is the fact that four years-ago in Maharashtra, 
the -State Education Department was asked to 
include the teachings of “Bhagavan, Satya Sai 


(Continued on page 14) 
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INDO-PAK 


CAMs and CBMs 


ALI AHMED ZAKI 


Ho 
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w kel has characterised post-partition history has been 
a a product of the distrust that pervades the perception of 





the ruling elites. Prudence demands that this entrenched . 


prejudice does not manifest itself in a manner detrimental 
to the respective national interests. To ensure this, an 
understanding of the contributory factors of the 
subcontinental Cold War is a prerequisite. 

The traditionally nebulous power-.equations that obtain 
in Pakistan (Pak) are in a flux at present with the farcical 
democratic forces in the process of nudging out the 
inherited dictatorship of the Establishment (Est). The 


“holier than thou’ approach of the political parties yisids a 


bellicosity of rhetoric inimical to India. This competitive 
nationalism, is to impress the Est with their patriotic 
credentials since the Est is viewed as the dispenser of 
longevity to the parties’ lifespan in governance. The Est 
prefers the use of the handy bogeyman to further their 
hidden agenda and defend their power base. The 
virtually autonomous and ubiquitous ISI in its avatar of a 
Mujahid is a ready.instrument for tangible expression of 
this animosity. 

The psychological conditioning of a religion-baséd 
ideology is harnessed for nation-building to validate the 
two-nation theory, the fallacy of which, though revealed 
in East Pak, is sought to be effaced in Kashmir. The 
ideologically opposed foundation of the indian stata is a 
constant and disturbing imposition. 

The stalemate on the Kashmir issue is seen as the 
use of the Simla Accord as an Indian checkmate. The 
indian position that Kashmir is non-negotiable being a 
part of India rules out the bilateral or peaceful solution to 
the dispute. The stipulation against the use of force or 
unilateral change of the LOC is the cover for Pak to up 
the ante with its support for the militancy there. 

The Indian tryst is to come to terms with its size, 
potential, self-image and history. The mantle of Big 
Brother is easily appropriated as an excusable response 
to strategical considerations of a subcontinental order. 
The moral tone of its posturing hides the realpolitik of a 
regional power living up to its global destiny. The impact 
of a regional hegemon is nettlesome leading to a 
reaction by the aspirants in league with the other global 
players. 

The presence of a threat, to the extent that its 
antithetical underpinnings lend an urgency to maturation 
as a nation-state by emphasising unity, is a disguised 
blessing. The eclipse of the Rightist notion on nationhood 
of late in India is testimony of the ongoing nature of this 
process. In effect the two protagonists share a symbiotic 
relationship. 

The distrust that has been dissected needs to be 


= he mutually reinforcing conflict and suspicion that 


directed in order that it remains a tool, not a master. 
Given that it can be rooted out only in converging state 
and ideological systems, its persistence, so long as self- 
confidence does not permeate state-structures, is an 
asset to stability. It is in limiting this distrust to subserve 


-a purpose is political will required. An examination of this 


necessity is in order. 

In India there is a consensus on the centrality of 
attention on the economy. Distrust carried to the illogical 
extreme of war could prove suicidal at this juncture. The 
acquisition of armaments is a diversionary spiral. ‘The 
obsolescence of war is an idea whose time has come. 
The low-cost option of proxy war being indulged in by 
Pak gives rise to the temptation of retaliation in kind. 
This is pregnant with the danger of the domino effect 
secession on the mosaic of subnationalities that is South 
Asia. In pursuit of the hard option India may miss 
clambouring on the economic bandwagon, the criteria for 
which is stability and sound infrastructure and the 
aspirants for this post-Cold War peace dividend are 
many. 


+ 


IN contemplating the option of war it would be prudent to 
dwell on the aims. War aims reflect the political intent of 
winning the peace, in that a thought on the difficulty of 
extrication from Pak Punjab is sobering. Limited war 
aims as reoccupation of POK give rise to questions as: 

-ls the build-up for such a task possible given the 
situation in the base area J and K? : 

-Given the defensibility of mountains and the long 
period of operations required, is success feasible? 

-Would Pak permit the loss of depth to Islamabad 
and kahuta? etc. 

Further circumscribing aims to a raid in force to knock 
out training camps of the militants has the danger of 
India reliving the experience of Israel in Lebanon or 
China in Vietnam. 

In the case of Pak a cursory glance at the respective 
force levels shall prevent any escalation on their part of 
their present involvement in Kashmir. An inadvertant 
defeat would demolish the Est, a certainity it would not 
be able to recover from as it did in the aftermath of 1971. 
The reposte of the RAW to the ISI’s Kashmir card in Sind 
or NWFP may cause the ghost of East Pak to haunt 
them: The democratic forces cannot afford to have an 
increase in the power of the Est that would occur when it 
is seen as the only'salvation, a David against an Indian 
Goliath. 

The above illustrates the dangers of escalation of the 
situation in the Valley by either side to both sides. Is the 
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status quo good enough for either? The impasse, a 
result of the unexceptionable insistence of India on talks 
only within the constitutional framework and with the 
militants assured of Pak support not obliging, is ideal for 
Pak. Thus, there is no incentive for Pak to de-escalate. 
While bearable economically in its present intensity and 
psychologically in terms of a lowered civilisational 
standards for India, the emphasis -on human rights and 


pressure thereby on an India in the throes of economic - 


reform is to be reckoned with. 

India would need to compel Pak through a series of 
measures to recognise the zero-sum game that the two 
can play to the detriment of both. This can be achieved 
by a measured reminder to the Est of the soft underbelly 
In the form of the Mohajirs, Sindhi nationalists, Murtaza 
Bhutto and the Pakhtoon „questioning of the Durand Line. 
Simultaneously, the Pak position in the Valley must be 
undermined by a fratricide between the Pak-sponsored 
Hizb-ul-Mujahideen and the pro-independence JKLF. 
This would enable India to fulfil its agenda from a 
position of strength and.weaken the Pak stand sufficiently 
‘for it to consider the wisdom in rapprochement. 

With political will, as compelled by these factors, 
forthcoming, a measure of control over the self-destructive 
actions inspired by distrust can be exercised. In this 
regard any initiative would invite the criticism of being a 
sell-out. The political price that concession shall exact is 
a measure of the political will. Any intiative needs 
reciprocation—an Arafat needs a Rabin. As precedent 
dictates, any initiative shall evoke a response conditioned 
by cynicism. 


+ 


FROM the foregoing it is obvious that any initiative would 
require mutual confidence and the confidence building 
measures (CBMs) would require time for fruition. For the 
interim has been suggested conflict avoidance measures 
(CAMs) to maintain the status quo (by Dr M. Krepon). . 

The foremost in CAMs is deterrence—the demons- 
trated success of which in the Cold War is seductive. 
However, the compulsion for more of the better overrides 
self-restraint and this could be economically counter- 
productiva. The recessed nuclear - deterrent presently 
operational in an ambiguous capability backed by strong 
conventional forces has been credible thus far. But its 
very success leads to the temptation of indulging in the 
low-cost proxy war. 

In defining the limits to the Low Intensity Conflict, a 
bottomline may be delineated. The efficacy of this 
threshold is in the viability of the deterrent. This may be 
a clecr warning to Pak not to escalate the violence in 
Kashmir by introducing minewarfare and anti-air missiles, 
a combination that drove the Soviet Union out of 
Afghanistan. The demerits of the definition of the limits 
are that it maintains an unfavourable status quo, 
deprives the flexibility in response and is fraught with. the 
risk that should Pak choose to be adventurist then India 
would have to prove its assertion at a time not of its 
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choosing—a failure of deterrence. 
CAMs—as the hotline between the military operations, 
flag meetings at field commander level, exchange of 


information on critical troop movements and on exercises ý 
close to the border—are essential. The expedients as- 


cricket diplomacy and the Gates mission are welcome 
additions. The American interest, irksome to India, is in 
pursuit of their policy objectives of non-proliferation and 
to maintain a regional balance of power. 

CBMs require political will to energise them. Prominent 
among these is thè mechanism of talks. Talks would 
subserve a purpose should we agree to disagree and 
keep them open as a channel of communication ‘that 
awaits the grand initiative. Talks have been described as 
the dialogue of the deaf—a description of the agenda 
that is addressed primarily to a domestic audience. ° 

Talks may be bilateral as India insists, multilateral as 
Pak recommends or secret on the PLO-Ilsrael model. 
The latter alongwith arbitration and mediation presupposes 
a genuine political mandate for success. The PLO-lsrael 
model of overt airing of positions in a multilateral fora as 
at Madrid whilst compromising on the reconcilable out of 
view of the respective constituencies in Norway suggests 
itself as viable for the oldest problem on the UN agenda 
now that the Palestinian problem ceases to be one. 
These talks could address such issues as the conversion 
of the LOC to IB as part of the Kashmir package of 
autonomy, DMZ along a porus IB, status of Siachen of 
neutral territory as on the lraq-Arabian border, Talks may 
yield results as did those preceding the Indus Water 
Treaty. The agreement not to do an QOsirak is an 
encouraging precedent. 

Military related CBMs range from the padans to the 
those requiring decision based on the political barometer. 
These include exchanges of sports teams and bands, 
regimental reunions, exchange students at the Academies 
and on courses, observers on exercises, joint exercises, 


P 


and patrolling. Steps as the DMZ creation as on the), 
Sino-Indian border would require a grand gesture of. the’ 


likes of Rajiv's Beijing visit. 

The ‘second track’ would need to activate itself to 
create the public opinion needed to steel-political will. 
People-to-people contact shall dispel the popular 
prejudices and gather a momentum thereby putting a 
pressure on the governments to respond positively. 
Revived filial ties, post-partition reunions, media access, 
business tie- -ups, think tank meetings, eased visa 
regulations, tourist, cultural and student exchanges are 
but a few ideas that await fruition. 

The SAARC and. the SAPTA would gain in any 
rapproachement of the protagonists and would also 
contribute to such a happy deneoument. 

The time for activation of these measures shall be a 
function of the self-confidence of the regimes gained by 


` the success in the economic reforms in the case of India 


and the resolution of the internal political contradictions 
in the case of Pak. This may be as early as the end of.. 
the millenium or as late as the middle of the next 


century—a dream worth realising. ` 
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Right to Communicate 
i i GASTON ROBERGE 


km he ancient human race should have learnt by 
Rakes now to live in harmony, within itself and with 
its environment. But, alas, that is not the case. In 
the last three’ or four centuries, in the West 
especially, and in those countries the West 
influenced, the relationship of ‘man’ with ‘nature’ 
has been one of opposition. 
What was just a logical distinction between man 
x and his environment has been made into real 
N opposition. For, obviously, there can be no actual 
‘ separation of humans from their environment. They 
breathe in and out, they receive light from the sun, 
they respond to gravitational attraction, they eat the 
produce of the earth and, in time, they return to 
dust. Where would you draw the line, if a line could 
be drawn- between,a human being and its 
environment? Humans are integral parts of nature, 
the so-called environment. 
But as the West industrialised, an exploitative 
relationship developed between people and nature. 






Infinite resources ‘were required to sustain - 


industrialisation and the urbanisation it made 
necessary. And ‘man’ plundered the earth. A 
suitable ideology was created to legitimise that 
opposition and exploitation. The ideology had its 
‘different ramifications, in biology (the then dominant 
H scieneo), for instance, with its ‘survival of the fittest’ 
- doctrine, and above all in religion, with the supposedly 
Biblical injunction of ‘dominating the world’. 
The split: between ‘man’ and ‘nature’ had its 
-~ counterpart between man and man. Some humans 
were construed to be the environment of ‘man’ and 
thus they could be exploited: women, children, non- 
White people, workers of all races. However, since 
all humans are equal and since they know it, 
humans have constantly resisted this exploitation, 
even if with limited success. (Nature, though more 
pliable, has its own protection mechanisms, and it is 
always victorious in the end. For, to take the most 
extreme case of aggression against ‘nature’, whom 
would ‘man’ actually destroy if ‘he’ destroyed the 
planet?) 
; Given the social nature of humans, it is not 
Y surprising that the struggle to resist aggression, 
oppression, marginalisations of all sorts, takes 
place to a large extent in the arena of communication. 
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For, communication always articulates power. Those 
who wield power easily believe that resistance must 
be silenced, and-that thoughts must be controlled. 
For, in their view, it is not enough to contain 
resistance, the very thought of resistance must be’ 
countered, better still, annihilated. The extent, the 
sophistication, the violence of communication control 
is a cause for wonder. How can humans employ 
their minds to inflict such violence onto other 


- humans—the flesh of their flesh—is beyond 


comprehension, 
+è 


IT is mostly since the 1970s that. worldwide 
attention has been focussed on communication. In 
recognition of this increased awarehėss, the year 
1983 was declared the International. Year of 
Communication. Never before had so much concern 
been aroused by communication. In fact, the 
international community had to address the changes 
in communication which resulted from the advent of 
electronic and satellite technology. New problems 
arose. These are such that our forefathers could 
hardly anticipate them, and they are. so complex 
that some people today are not even aware ‘that. 
development, perhaps even their survival, depends 
on the solution given to these problems. 

This awareness of. communication is not only 
academic. It implies fundamental rights, designated 
in a summative manner as the right to communicate. 
The awareness of this right is ancient. This writer, 
unfortunately, can trace its history solely in terms of 
the West. There people discussing face to face on 
the Greek agora or the Roman. forum experienced 
their right to opinion. But it is much later, in the 
fifteenth century, with the invention of the printing 
press, that freedom of expression became an issue. 
That freedom had to be conquered from and 
preserved against both the ‘civil and religious 
authorities. Earlier on, iconographers making religious 
images had to accept the prescriptions of the 
religious authorities on their ar. 

. In the nineteenth century the press had to 
constantly struggle to acquire and preserve the 
freedom of the press. The subsequent development 
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of the other mass media and their vast use and 


abuse demonstrated the need for and the possibility. 


of the right “to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas through any media regardless of frontiers”. 
(Article 19, Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
1948) 


communicate is progressing, though not without 
difficulty and opposition. The right to communicate 
comprises several rights: a right to assemble, to 
discuss, to participate and related association rights; 
a right to inquire, to be informed, to inform and 
related Information rights; a right to culture, to 
choose, to privacy and related human development 
rights. 7 

Rights are hardly ever given. Either one already 
„enjoys them or, more frequently, one has to wrestle 
them out of the clutches of others. That is why, 
rights always connote a context of struggle and too 
often, to fuel the struggle, of hatred. Sustained 
efforts are deployed to conscientise ‘oppressed! 
people about their rights. That is necessary. But too 


Today the consciousness of. the right to 





little, it seems to me, is done to conscientise people 
about the rights of others and about the necessity 


to respect these rights, if not quite out of love and Á 


compassion, at least in a calculated understanding 


of one’s long-term survival. 

From the early 1970s, the need for a new World 
Information and Communication Order was widely 
discussed and this resulted in the formulation in 
1976-of a Declaration by a group of countries, 
spelling out the imbalances, (in plain language, the 
injustices) then prevalent, and their proposed 
remedies. The United States of America strongly 
opposed that Declaration because, they argued, it 
endangered the ‘free flow’ of information, a doctrine 
to which the USA is committed. In 1985, the USA 
withdrew from the UNESCO, followed by the UK 
next year. On a global level, efforts at promoting the 
right of communication for all had been defeated. 

The doctrine of the free" flow of information had 
triumphed, and soon after, the reality of the ‘free’ 
market materialised in all its might... E 


(Courtesy: Amrita Bazar Patrika) - 





` raman: Retreat from Reason 
(Continued from page 10) 


Baba” in school curricula. 

lt has been stated repeatedly that ours is the 
third largest scientific and technical manpower in 
the world, and it has been postulated that, through 
the scientific approach and method, “cultural 
amenities and services can be provided for every 


member of the community”. But we are near the 


bottom of the scale in terms of public health and ‘in 
terms of general quality of life. Something has gone 
wrong. Our plethora of scientific manpower is 
nonfunctional. The intellectual elite of the country— 
the natural scientists, the medical scientists, the 
engineers, the technolgists, the literati—have been 
appallingly silent on the issues and incidents 
described above. Public health administrators have 
not protested either, and have thereby becgme 
unwitting accessories to fraud on the people. The 
qualified doctors who recently came out with-a 
vociferous warning against unqualified “RMPs” 
(Registered Medical Practitioners), have chosen to 
remain silent on abominations such as homoeopathy. 
Incredibly, many scientists, including chemists, 
actually believe not only in the curative powers of 
homoeopathy, but also in its “science”. Quite 
recently, the scientific elite of the country, 
represented by the Indian Science Congress, 
honoured as astrologer “occultist”. It is true that 
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some scientists (notably Professors C.N.R. Rao, S. 
Chandrasekhar and M.G.K. Menon) expressed their 
disgust, but they were outnumbered and outmatched. 


-This “double-think” of scientists is terrifying. Forces 


of irrationality and cbscurantism are ruling. As W.B. 
Yeats wrote: ` 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 

Rational thinking has not been completely 
eradicated, but it is moribund. 
mission of the “rationalists” seems to be the expose 
of charlatans and education of the public. This 
approach is bound to fail: itsis impossible to carry 
modern science to the lay public, because the most 
important scientific facts frequently run counter to 
common sense (for example, the earth is round, not 
flat; the earth and planets move around the sun; it 
is impossible to “square” the circle). Rationalism 
will succeed only if those among the so-called 
intellectual elite that are in the habit of propagating 
obscurantism are made to mend their ways and 
eschew anti-science. A handful of rationalists, some 
sections of the Fourth Estate, a few individuals, and 
a number of scientists are still fighting, but theirs 
appears to be a losing battle. If the rationalists are 
to succeed, they have to change their strategy and 
target the “intellectuals” and “scientists” who are 
propagating irrationalism. Scientific temper should 
first be cultivated by the scientists in their own midst 


` before it can be transmitted to the laymen. | 
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In any case, the 
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Redefining National Security 


sa he pulling down of the Berlin Wall will go 

RABA down in history as the moment when the Cold 
War ended. Yet amidst the euphoria, there was a 
heightened fear of the rise of a new, even more 
powerful, Germany. For most.Europeans, the Berlin 
Wall had provided. an: unlikely security blanket 
against the re-emergence of Germany as a world 
power and a threat to their sovereignty.- 

_ ‘it was not coincidental that Project 1992; until 
then left on the shelf, was dusted out and made the 

| centre-piece of a new European defence strategy. 

‘In the mid-eighties commentators had worried that 
the European Community had plateaued and the 
statesmanship required to raise the Community to 
the level of-an European Union -would never be 







found. The fear of a resurgent Germany provided | 


that impetus. 

Though the European plan appeared to fly in the 
face of all’ conventional security paradigms, the 
reaction of the European partners to the shift in the 
relative, though potential, economic power was 
almost predictable. Willing and able to harmonise 
most of their priorities, the collective economic 
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framework for a system of collective securify was 
unorthodox. It was seen as the only strategy to 
maintain the status quo. As a bonus it provided the 
impetus for widening and deepening the European 


‘ Community. According to some commentators, the . 


entry of the Nordic countries and EFTA nations 


‘ would have been more difficult but for the felt need 


security system was a method to enhance strengths 


and overcome weaknesses in the next century. The 


‘concept of burden-sharing underlined the new 


European order. 

Using a plan for regional economic cooperation 
as a national security strategy fits in well within 
Saint Simon's vision of a Europe without wars. It, 
however, stood on the head most national security 
paradigms which used a debilitating arms build-up 

i „as the foundation of a secure nation-state. The new 
“security strategy moved away from the conventional 
notion of security as the use and control of force to 
a more integrated view of national risks. As part of 
the plan, first, Germany would be so Closely linked 
to the rest of the continent that the country could 


never again attempt indepedent action. Second, the 


plan protected the strategic interests of all incumbent 
and future European Union members. Most 
important, it was a security blueprint in which the 
word defence.and its synonyms were’ ‘all absent. 
The European experience showed ‘that~in the 
post- -Cold War world, guaranteeing national security 
would require some form of regional, if not, 
international cooperation. Using Project 1992 as the 
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to keep Germany within the Union, as one among 
equals. 

, For many, the new European order was the ideal 
nucleus around which to build a global security 
system and even a system of global -governance. 

The end of the Cold War had not only allowed 
the creation of a new European order, it also 
provided the catalyst for a redefiniton of global 
security. The receding spectre of the communist 
threat and nuclear war allowed a range of concerns 
to appear on the global security agenda. The 
replacement of nuclear conflict with alternative 
concerns: environmental disasters and human rights 
abuses set the stage for a very different approach 
to international relations. 


+ 


SOME peace researchers and activists suggest 
that the world is moving in the direction Margaret 
Mead had pointed out: creating a global society 
without war. Yet is that really so? On the face of it, 
a redefinition of global security which de-emphasises: 
the use and control of force, especially weapons of 
mass:destruction, is a progression. ` 

The definition of global security as’ security of 


. people through jobs, human development and 


sustainable resource use underlines that military 


force is no longer the primary determinant of 
international relations’ Instead a new conception of 


power which is at once ecological and economic in 
nature is evolving. 

_ The linking of trade and security considerations 
in Europe allowed non-economic items to appear on 
the global trade agenda. As the effects of ozone 
depletion and global warming became clear, it was 
obvious that environmental changes could affect 
the power balance between nations. The language 
of national security, with its emphasis on territorial 
rights, the state, sovereignty and national interest, 
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was unable to deal with the effects of ecological 
disasters which could ‘not be confined within national 
boundaries. This was recognised in the European 
model. 

For the rest of the developed world, securing 
national security interests through trade pacts and 
even regional trading blocs was a welcome shift. 
The Vancouver to Viadivostock dream trade bloc’ 
now appeared to be a feasible, foreseeable, system 
of collective security. : 

The impact of such security formations on: 


_ The beginnings of a dialogue on what is the real 


_source of conflict would be welcome. Instead, -the 


recent rounds of talks only further marginalise, | 


conventional security concerns. The recent initiatives, 
both at the level of government and independent 
thinkers, have not accentuated the differences. 
Neither have they been able to create public opinion 
or change the policy environment:to move beyond 
the Cold War framework. ` 

Still ambivalent on the issue of going pliglaal: the 
redefinition. of global security only puts extra pressure 


countries in the Third World is less predictable. In L on already: overburdened systems within South 


many parts of the developing world, especially in 
South Asia, the Cold War has not ended. if 
anything, the tensions in the region have .only 
increased: The heightened conventional security 
risk has-been magnified by the seemey sudden 
change in. global priorities. 

Thus making India and Pakistan sign the nuclear’ 
non-proliferation treaty (NPT), an issue ‘on which 
the big powers and India had agreed to disagree, 
has become a prestiga issue for the United States. ` 
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Asia. Yet in the global security system being 
devised, there would be no space for conflict 
resolution using Cold War strategies and weapons. 
- The linking of economic: concerns to security 


_ issues has added a host of new subjects to the list 


of national security priorities. Thus every major 
international cause, from human rights to consumer 


f 


protection, is being viewed as a matter of national | 


security. The movements at the forefront of the 
struggle’ to publicise the cause are becoming ue 
facto centres of power. - 

The shift away from an arms race, under any 
compulsion, should be welcome. Yet the rise of a 
“source of power which could dismantle the nation- 
State and change the configuration of power in all 
‘international institutions is a matter of concern. 

There is, however, pressure from within the 
region for a more integrated approach to security, 
moving beyond a system which views war as the 
final solution. There is pressure for a redefinition of 
national security which would take on board the \ 
concerns of the people fer a secure economy and, 


‘polity. 
Despite. the pressure, it seems unlikely that the 


shift to a post-Cold War South Asian security . 


system would become a reality soon. For many the 
rush to forge a new people-centred security system 
is suspect. For them the end of the Cold War and 
the promised Peace Dividend had raised 
expectations that the new world order would provide 
space for human concerns. Instead it appears that 


the new order would only extend the old, this time ~ 


with politically correct terminology. 

When releasing the'1993 Human Bavelopniant 
Report, Dr Mahbub-ul-Haq pointed out: “We cannot 
met the new threats to human security through the 
ideas and. weapons of yesterday.” What he omitted 
to add was that the new power equations would 
force upantioipated: changes in the international 
system. . a 
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G-77 at Thirty 


CHAKRAVARTHI RAGHAVAN 


Fae he thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Aa § Group of 77 (which fell on June 15), observed 





on June 20-24 at New York with a ministerial — 


meeting of the Group, and celebrations at other 
centres, has nestled between other anniversaries 
and preparations for them—the fiftieth anniversary 
of the D-Day, of the founding of the Bretton Woods 
Institutions, of the Philadelphia Declaration of the 
ILO (which was founded in 1919 as a response of 
sorts to the Russian Revolution and its “workers' 
state”). 

Anniversaries, more so decennial ones, become 
occasions for congratulations, nostalgia, reminisce- 
nees and, from time to time, some self-doubts and 
soul-searching. 

The Group of 77’s thirtieth. anniversary is no 
exception either—the Group and its members aré 


trying to find a raison d'etre for itself as the world ” 


moves towards the next milienium. 


The world into which the Group of 77 was born is - 


radically different from that of today. Many things 
have changed, but many old problems remain and 
several new ones have come up. The rich-poor gap 
has widened, poverty has increased and hunger is 
still stalking the world. Some diseases like smallpox 
have gone, but others like AIDS have taken their 
place. 

The Group came into being on June 15, 1964, at 
l the end of the first session of the UN Conference 
on Trade and Development which had been 
convened at the instance of the developing world 
and in response to its perception that the post-War 
economic systems—the Bretton Woods money and 
finance systems and the GATT trading system—were 
not responsive to the needs of the developing world 
and special policies and institutions to further them 
were needed. 

As more and more countries became independent, 
more and more of them discoVered that political 
independence was not being translated into good 
life for the people. - 

Though it is now fashionable to ble their 
failures on their economic dirigism, the economic 
The author, a veteran journalist based in Geneva, 
is the .Chief Editor of SUNS, South-North 
Development Monitor, and Editor of Third World 
Economics. 
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policies in most of them came packaged from 
Washington, London or Paris. Rostow’s “take off 
theories” and the MIT packaged development 
models shaped Third World policies more than the 
Soviet model. 

it was Raul Prebish, through his ` analysis and 
dependency theory based on the Latin American 
experience and which, with variations, was found to 
be similar to that of Africa and Asia, who 
conceptualised the problems and their possible 
solutions. This led in 1963 to the convening by the 
UN General Assembly of the UN Conference on 
Trade and Development. = 
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E" rofessor M.S. Rajan, Emeritus Professor at the 
P ý School of International.Studies, JNU, is a doyen 
among scholars in Intemational Relations, in a 
professional career spanning over four decades of 
prodigious scholarly achievment. Under the political 
patronage of Nehru, and his liberal associates like Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru arid Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, 
alongwith Professor Appadorai as his mentor, Professor 
Rajan has pioneered academic pursuits in the erstwhile 
arid field of Intemational Relations, long before it was 
} fashionable within the Indian academic portals. 

- Nehru, Sapru and Kunzru were Instrumental in 
establishing the Indian’ Council of World Affairs to 
popularise public concem in the realm of intemational 
affairs during the hightide of the liberation struggle in 
pursuit of the national movement's commitment to play 
its role iri global affairs. After its glorious days till the 
sixties this organisation, like many other liberal 
institutions of thé era, has atrophied under the 





orchestrated political onslaught originating in the. 


Emergency era. But the Indian School of Intemational 
Studies spawned by it, to generate 
academic inputs in’ the public 
discourse in the field, continues to 
flounder its way as part of the JNU, 
as a continuing testimony to its 
founders’ visions, if not: their worldly 
wisdom. in the present respectability 
of the study of Intemational Relations, 
its increasing 
contemporary relevance in the era of globalisation of 
the national political economy, the pioneering role of 
people like Appadorai and Rajan need to be 
underscored. India’s Ministry of External Affairs has 
recently acknowledged this role by endowing the 


Appadorai. Chair in the SIS of JNU, a decision in which . 


Rajan. played his characteristically koa proni; but 
critical role. 

This volume is the third—the earlier ones were 
published in 1986 and 1990—in a series, predictably, 
on noh-alignment, a, topic of some nostalgia for 
scholars of Rajan’s vintage. Notwithstanding his liberal 
worldview, Rajan remains a ‘revivalist’, bordering on 
‘fundameritalism’, in his’ plea for the continuing 
relevance of ron-alignment in India’s foreign policy, 
and of the non-aligned movement (NAM) in global 


politics, despite the end of the Cold War, and in spite , 


of the pressures of the irreversible process of 
globalisation of India’s political economy. 


Non-alignment and the Non- 
aligned -Movement in the 


Present World Order by M.S. 
Rajan; Konark, New Delhi; 
1994; p. 245; Price: Rs 300.. 








. Non-alignment Today. ee 
d E, -ASHWINI K. RAY ` na O S S 


{ r 


According to him, non-alignment and the NAM were 
only “bom in the Cold War years but did not originate 
in the Cold War itself, nor was it integral to it”. 
“Politically”, to him, “the alleged revolutionary changes” 
in the post-Cold War era are “illusory”, because, 
“hegemonisation of the great powers over the 
intemational system remains today as valid as ever for 
the last 350 years of the sovereign-state system”. The 
US pressure on Russia to subvert the Indo-Russian 
agreement on the cryogenic engines is, to Rajan, “a 
blatant act of US superpowerism”, and an evidence of 
US apprehensions of India as a potential competitor:in 
the field of commercial launching of satellites. Hence 


'- ‘he pleads for non-alignment as the foreign policy 


umbrella for India to pursue the policy of “self- 
reliance” in technology, and opposition to the 
discriminatory character of the NPT- and the Missile 
Tachnology Control Regime (MTCR) as part of NAM’s 
basic crusade for the democratisation of intemational 
relations. 

In fact, Rajan’ s major argument—avoidably repetitive 
in the various essays—in support of 
the continuing relevance of non- 
alignment is the manifest inadequacy- 
‘of the Intemational system from its 
inception to respect the “foundational 
principle of the sovereign-state 
system” with its built-in assumption 
that “states are all indepedent, 
sovereign’ and equal’. This 
inadequacy, the author convincingly argues, has been 
accentuated in the post-Cold War era of unipolarism. 
According to him, “so long as this situation remains as 
it does presently and in the forseable future, the policy 
and movement of ponalignment remains relevant and 
valid”. 

He calls it as “patently absurd”, an “a measure of 
American intellectual immaturity”, the view expressed 


' 


_ by an American author in the prestigious joumal, 


Foreign Affairs, that “the' altemative to unipolarity is 
‘chaos”. “Our best hope for safety,” says the American, 
“is in the strength and will to lead a Unipolar world 
unashamedly laying down the rutes of worid order and 
being prepared to enforce them.” But according to 
Rajan, in the history of sovereign-state system, 
multipolarism is the norm, unipolarism and bi-polarism 
are exceptions. Hence, .“Pax-Americana is as much a 
passing phase as Pax-Britanica was some years ago”. 
“Only the policy and movement of non-alignment can 


pa 
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promote the well-being of all nations, fairly and justly. 
All other alternative plans/projects could hardly do so.” 
According to the author, 
_ Intemational Relations/Organisation is among the major 
objectives of the NAM”, and contends—howsoever 
contestably—that “the movement has been 
demonstrating ever since% since its emergence in 1961 
that democratisation is both desirable and practicable 
for the community of nations”. Democratisation, 
according, to him, also involves “positive di di scrimination” 
in favour of the “small/jveak states, constituting the 
majority”. i 
But the empirical reality of the non-aligned: world, as 
depicted by him, tends to undermine the strength of 
the authors strident plea for the-continued relevance 
of the policy and movement for their protagonists. 
“The overwhelming majority of ‘the non-aligned 
countries,” Rajan says, “do not count in the 
Intemational hierarchy of power’, and, “some of the 
non-aligned countries: do not confom strictly to the 
letter of the policy of nonalignment or the norms of 
NAM”, “NAM does not (read: cannot) enforce the 
noms”. Hence, “this situation has naturally blurred the 
image of the non-aligned countries and weakened the 
standing and effectiveness of NAM’. As for india, 
among the founding fathers of the NAM, according to 
him, “like other non-aligned states, (it) has lost its 45- 


year old manoeuverability in the intemational system, 


political and otherwise, in promoting its -national 
interests. and in maintaining its sovereignty and equaiity 
vis-a-vis the United States”; it is now “dependent on 
US goodwill and influence” in intemational economic 
institutions such as the World Bank and IMF which is 
. “forcing India to compromise on self-reliance”. 
f + 

ALL this add úp to a somewhat un-inspiring balance- 
sheet to motivate old loyalists. or new ‘converts to 
Rajan's normatively attractive blueprint for a “new 
non-aligned global order’. But Rajan remains etemally 
optimistic, despite noticing the discemible trends 
towards “Latin Americanisation” “of India’s political 
economy reflected in many of its foreign -policy- 
postures, for example, on Iran-Iraq war, Iraq’s invasion 
of Kuwait and the Westem aggressiqn against Iraq 
and Libya. His optimism is based on his belief that 
“presently, the US is more understanding of India’s 
continuing non-alignment (indeed, as never before), 
and as a regional power, and as a sort of model for 
other Third World states too. Therefore, there seems 
to be little reason for India not being critical and loud 
about wrong US policies/actions in world affairs.” 

- In other words, Rajan’s case for the viability of non- 


alignment; and his plea to revive its essence in the, 


form of struggle against global hegemony, is based on 


“democratisation of 


` 


his perception of the new understanding of the 
hegemone about the non-aligned world in general, and 
of iridia as a potential role-model for the Third World in. 
particular, after the Cold War. This scenerio is sharply 
asymmetrical from the hey days of non-alignment, 
when India’s foreign policy was considered a septic 
focus by the United States, because a section of the - 
Third World was attracted to it. It requires some faith, 
combined with suspension of disbelief, to attempt to 
replicate the undoubted achievements of the era of the 
dominant political culture of post-colonial‘ nationalism 
in the Third World, in the new historical conjuncture of 
global liberalisation and India’s structural adjustment 
to it. For, after all, in the political economy of the Nehru 
era, the foreign policy of non-alignment was dialectically 
linked with a developmental model underpinned by a, 
painstakingly built domestic democratic consensus; f 
and, its relative achievements, compared with those } 
militarily-aligned in ‘the global Cold War, became an 
attractive option explaining its sensational horizontal . 


Spread. With the domestic political consensus in most 


post-colonial states dented in the intervening period, 
with or without the Cold War, the political viability of 
ahy policy involving either struggle, against hegemony 
within the global order, or self-reliance in domestic _- 
policies would remain on-the fragile political base of 
the residual revivalists of the early post-colonial era in 
this part of the world. In spite of the undoubted 
intellectual appeal of their plea for the assertion: of 
national self-respect, it is unlikely to attract many 
votaries among the-burgeoning new middle-class, with 
NRis as their role-model, and seduced by the lure of 
the’ “Green Card”, permanently in search of greener 
pastures in the world as their oyster: \ 
One can depend on people like Rajan, among. the » 
vanishing breed of -old-fashioned liberals with self- T 
esteem, to plead for apparently lost, but normatively 


’ worthwhile, causes. He is a man of faith, and, like 


r 


many of them, somewhat gullible. Otherwise, he would 
not approvingly underscore Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao’s speech: “Consensus promises to be the 
methodology of the future, when neither imposition by 
force, nor: imposition by numbers alone, will yield 
satisfactory results,” If this version of the existential 


` reality. of the global order is valid, then there is no 


hegemony and, consequently, little relevance for the 
essence of non-alignment. In -a hierarchical global 
order consensus is an. euphemism’ to legitimise the | 
dominance’ over the dependent; it is the willing 
acquiscence to such conceptual traps by the’ leaders 
of the dependent world, that partially explains -the 
demise of the non-aligned movement, and the new 
“understanding” about the potentials of the movement FP 
by the global hegemone. The end of the. Cold War is 
only incidental in the process. ‘a 
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| IMPRESSIONS : 


ne day recently, | pressed a button. on my 
À television set lazily, not sure what channel | 
really wanted, and a man and' a woman sprang to 
-life on the screen. They were both young and 
handsome and well-groomed, as actors in American 
serials are. 
And before’ my ‘eyes they went into a hug and a 


kiss and the young lady whispered three words ` 


natural to such a situation: “I love you.” The man 
appeared unresponsive. ‘And she hissed back: "1 
| have just made a policy statement and you don't 
seem to care!” 

Another clip | saw a couie of days later was 
from our own Delhi Doordarshan. It featured a 
mother-and-son team ‘in a quiz: programme. The 
scheme of the programme is simple. 

When.a question is put if either person in the 
team answers it correctly, the duo gets a certain 
sum. If the next question is also answered correctly, 
the sum is doubled. If the answer is wrong, no 
money is deducted. Friendly rules anyway. 

The questions were’even more friendly. 

The quiz-master asks, oozing amiability: “And’ 
now a couple of questions on the Mahabharata. 
There is a character in the epic called Yudhishtir. 
What is the more common name he is known, by?” 

The mother's thirtyfive-year-old face is blank. 
The son’s eleven-year-old face is blank. 

Three seconds pass. “Come on,” says the quiz- 
master. The faces remain impassive. 

“I'll give you a clue,” the quiz-master goes on. 
“Dharma putra, Arjun, Bhim.” s 

No sign of recognition. 

The audience gets its chance. Someone says, 
“Dharmaputra.” 

“Never mind,” the quiz-master says cheerfully. 
“Try another. Whose son was Bhim? Was he the 


. son of the Wind- God, the’ Water-God or the Fire- 


God?” ` 

No answers again from the mother and son. 
Again someone from the audience supplies the 
correct answer. 

The mother and son had already earned six 
hundred and forty rupees. They werit home with 
‘ that money—not at all bad for a morning's work. 

From her clothes and make-up the mother 
looked as though she had gone. to college. ine son 
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Creativity or Courtiership? 





\ si 


H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD — / 


was evidently in one of Delhi's secondary, schools. 

That neither could answer. such rudimentary 
questions: saddened me. Any illiterate rural mother 
or boy would have answered them. 

You might ask me:-"You began by referring to 
the American serial. What is the connection between 
that and the Mahabharata?” 

>- | am coming to that. 
The American woman described sigh declaration 


. of love as a policy statement. 


We hear everyday of a policy statement on this 


_and a policy statement on that—on telecommuni- 


cations, on equity participation, on fertiliser subsidy 
and so on. We have heard demands for a policy 
statement on culture. | 

_ | wondered if the government did make a policy 


- statement on culture and the statement did get 


implemented, would it enable our middle-class 
mothers and sons to know who was Bhim’s father ` 
and which name Yudhishtir was more commonly 
known by? 

| submit that if our parents. and children are so 


_ignorant about our epics, the blame is to be laid at 


their own door and not at the door of the government. 
The government can commission programmes 


- on the-television on the Mahabharata, which it has. 


It can include lessons from the epics in text-books, 
which it has. But if our middle-class parents feed 
our children on Enid Blyton, what can the government 
do? 

It is from grandmothers that we acquire our basic 
cultural knowledge (as the late A.K. Ramanujan 
pointed out). The state can give us education; it is 
the elders in the family that make us cultured. 

An official cultural policy, however imaginatively 
drawn up and implemented, cannot transferm the 
government into a grandmother. 

All it would end up in achieving is to make 
government a grand-daddy of patronage. That 
would be as undesirable as the bid to convert the 
government into a grandmother would be futile. 


bd 
SOME weeks ago a Member of Parliament gave 
me a document which bore the title “National Policy 
on Culture”. 





` it did not carry any credit line identifying it as 
having emanated from the Ministry of Human 
Resources Development. Bui the language of the 
document had very close resemblance to Officialese. 
Prose samples are like blood samples. 

Take this opening statement: “Culture permeates 
every shpere of human activity, determines and‘ 
governs life and pattern of Indian. sociely in diverse 
regions and equally diverse fields.” 

Could anyone outside the government , have 


written it? (Does culture indeed permeate every: 
sphere of human activity—for example, the making .. 


of cement?) . 
A policy statement is a composite of an objective: 
and the : means envisaged to accomplish the 


objective. (Although, very often, no action follows _ 


such a statement.) `- 


The principal means the document proposed for 


ening the country’s culture is the formation of a. 
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copy does. not reach on time shows us how they look 
forward to receiving Mainstream and we on our part shall 
always endeavour not to disappoint them. 


Manager, Mainstream 
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National Council of Culture, a Bharatiya Sanskriti 


, Parishad. 


This Council will have control over ‘(and serve as. 
channel of funds to) a whole lot of institutions and» 
agencies including the three Akademis and all the 


. organisations which receive grants from the 


government. l 
The document does: not make it. clear whether 


- even the Archeological Survey, the National Museum 


and the National Library will be under its umbrella. 

The Council will have noted personalities from 
the arts and culture as members. 

But that a General Council meeting once or twice 
a year can have little say in the actual working of an 
organisation, the effective power is in the hands of 
the Chairman and the Secretary. 

“Let us see what the impact of the Bharatiya , 
Sanskriti Parishad will be or an vigarieelh like the 
Sahitya Akademi. 

* The Akademi is supposed to be autonomous. In 
reality its autonomy is circumscribed by the power 
that the Department of Culture chooses to exercise 


-and the authority that is automatically wielded by 


the Ministry of Finance, the evorproseri watchdog 


‘of all government`grants. `, 


. The creation of an autonomous National Council 
of Culture will not, as thought, give more freedom 
for the constituent autonomous units but less. `. 

' For they will be subject to the. control and 
directions of three sets of bureaucrats: (1) those of 
the National Council, (2) those of the Finance 
Ministry, and (3) those of, the Department of 
Culture. 

The Department will not fade away once’ the 
Bharatiya Sanskriti Parishad is created. _ í 

As long as accountability to Parliament remains, 
the Department of Culture will be answerable to` 
Parliament for the actions of the National Council of 
Culture. 

As far as a grant-receiving institution is concerned, 
there will be tripl2 external control in the place’ of 
double control. That is not more self-government. 

The experience of all countries shows that- 
centralisation and streamlining arẹ repugnant to 
culture. 

if culture is to flourish, more gardéners should be 
able to grow more trees, flowers and fruits of their 
choice, without others (even Parliament) telling 
them what they should grow or not. . 

_The National Council of. Culture.. may- only 


“encourage more cultural czars‘ and czarinas and 


lead to more courtiership and less creativity. m 
' (Courtesy: The Asian Age) 
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CPIM and CPI on Election Commission Bill 


, 


CPi-M Stand 


The Polit-Bureau of the Communist Party of India-Marxist issued the following statement on June 14, 1994: 

It is unfortunate that the 83rd Constitution Amendement Bill proposing to set up a multi-member Election 
Commission had to be withdrawn in Parliament. The passage of the Bill would have provided the basis for the 
setting up of a multi-member Election Commission which would have strengthened the independent functioning: 
of the Election Commission. All major political parties have been committed to the formation of such a multi- 
member Commission. i : ; : 

The government accepted the amendment that the appointment of Election Commissioners would be made 
on the basis of consultations with a committee of judges. By this, the vital principle that such appointments 
should not be the sole prerogative of the government would have been established and the independence of the 
Commission ensured. . 

Some of the political parties who were committed to the Dinesh Goswami Committee’s recommendations on` 
a multi-member Commission have now backed out. The BJP’s opposition to the Bill is understandable given their 
resistance to the package of electoral reforms which includes prohibition of mixing religion with politics. But the 
CPI’s opposition to the provisions of the Bill is inexplicable. It has argued for the primacy of a single CEC 
contrary to the united stand taken by the Left so far. It has thereby contributed to the scutiling of the consensus 
of the secular political parties essential for the passage of the Bill. 

The Polit-Bureau of the CPI-M calls upon all democratic forces concerned about election-‘reforms to continue 


-` to strive for the setting up of a multi-member Election Commission on a sound een which alone can avoid 


arbitrary funettoning and ensure free and fair polls. 
CPI Stand 


x 
General Secretary of the CPI, Indrajit Gupta, issued the following statement in New Age on June 19, 1994: 

Some people and some parties were obsessed by a purely anti-Seshan attitude towards the proposed 
Constitution (83rd Ameridment) Bill, and wanted to use it for diluting the status and powers of the CEC. 

But a constitutional amendment is not brought with reference to a particular individual, but to the institution of 
the Election Commission, which will continue long after the present incumbent. 

` The government itself was motivated by its desire to have a pliable Commission which could be pressurised i in 
various ways. Should we be blind to this danger? 

The concept of a multi-member Commission was accepted by all parties, in the interests of stability and 
smooth functioning. It was not a vote of no-confidence against Seshan. It implied that proper rules and 
regulations would be'framed (by whom?) for the collective functioning of the Commission, division of its duties 
and responsibilities, and accountability of the Commission members. Subject to such rules, the CEC can function 
as the Chairman and executive head of the Commission. 

The CPI is opposed to the idea of “equal” status of all the Commission members and decisions to be taken by 
majority on all matters. Article 324, clause(3), as drafted by the government, visualises differences of opinion 
between the CEC, on the one hand, and “other Election Commissioners” on the other. Such’a clause seeks to 
institutionalise such lop-sided differences. 

What would happen in the emergent circumstance when, a general election is in full swing and hundreds of ' 
complaints pour into the Election Commission's office at all hours of the day and night? Immediate decisions 
have to be taken and orders issued. Functioning should not be paralysed because of delay in ascertaining 
majority- minority opinions. 

It is‘ not the kind of situation that the High Court or Supreme Court benches have to deal with. The ` 
comparison is misplaced. 

At no stage did the CPI commit itself to voting for the Bill. It made’clear its opposition only to one clause 
(relating to equal status of all Commissioners) and reserved its right to decide how its members would vote on 
the Bill as a whole. 

The government did not explain why it finally decided not to introduce the Bill at all but preferred to scuttle it. 
The CP's proposal to refer it to a Committee for further detailed examination and for finalisation in the next 
session of Parliament which is only one and a half months away, was ignored. So also, the general plea that at 
least the amending Bill to the Representation of the People’s Act should be taken up. 

The CPI-M leadership was prepared to support the Bill, lock, stock and barrel. Its obsession with Seshan’s 
admittedly high-handed and arbitrary behaviour on many otcasions, blinded it to the government's motivated 
game. It is indulging in an unwarranted smear campaign against the CPI which is perfectly entitled to have its 
‘own independent stand which may differ on some points from that of the CPI-M. i 

It is hoped this will not affect the cohesion of the Left Front in West Bengal or Kerala. | 
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After Withdrawal of Poli Reform Bills 
Seshan Looms Large Over Political Horizon: 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 





E ay N. Seshan continues to cast his spell on the 
KLES political scene after the Union Government's 
decision not to proceed with the bills on electoral 
reforms—specifically the withdrawal of the proposed 
Constitution (Eightythird Amendment) Bill after it 
became transparent that the legislation could not 
muster the requisite two-thirds majority essential for 
its safe’ passage in Parliament. The fall-out of this 
belated decision by the Narasimha Rao Government 
has been the strengthening of Seshan’s position 
both within the ruling party (even P.V. Narasimha 
Rao was able to realise at the last moment the 
popular support for Seshan and thus opted for the 
withdrawal of the bill whose adoption would have 
only helped to curtail the Chief Election 
Commissioners powers thus exposing its anti- 
Seshan thrust which the public at large are in no 
mood to countenance) and the Opposition. While 
the BJP opposed the bills for several reasons 
(including its allergy to the clause in the bill seeking 
amendment to the Representation of the People Act 
that expressly prohibits mixing of religion wiih 
politics), its position against being a party to clip 
Seshan’s wings was no less noteworthy. Among the 
non-Congress non-BJP parties the Janata Dal was 
clearly divided on the issue with leaders like Rabi 
Ray and George Fernandes (who had till then not 
severed theif links with the parent body) raising 
their powerful voice of protest against the ill- 
conceived legislations, whereas the CPI emphatically 
Stated that any move to curb the authority and 
autonomy of the CEC could not be expected to 
enjoy its approval regardless of the stand by the 
other Left parties. In fact only the-CPI-M and its 
minions in the Left Front (who anyway are bereft of 
any all-India perspective) remained firm in their 
tirade against Seshan totally oblivious of the growing 
popularity the CEC has been able to gain of late. 
The GPI-M’s obsession with Seshan is not in the 
least inexplicable. Seshan has been instrumental in 
ridding the poll process, in a large measure, of the 
play of money and muscle power in the elections— 
vividly reflected in the latest by-poll held in 14 
States of the country last May. There is no gain- 
saying that the CPI-M led Left Front, even after 
remaining in power for over 17 years, continues to 
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enjoy considerable support among the bulk of the 
people of West Bengal. This is indeed creditable 
and, needless to add, enhances the party's stature 
throughout the country. Yet it is also true that the 


party is rapidly losing its support-base thanks to its 


acts of omission and commission and the increasing 
instances of rampant corruption at all layers of the 
administration subservient to the CPI-M as well as 
the strong-arm measures it is frequentiy employing 


> 


g 


in its bid to suppress the voice of dissent blinded as © 


it is by its ego-centrism and natural adherence to 
narrow partisanship. Hence -without the use of 
electoral malpractices it is doubtful if it would be in a 
position to repeat its successes at the hustings in 


the State in the days ahead. That is why it is- 


mortally afraid of the personality of T.N. Seshan. 
And precisely for that reason it is using the choicest 
epithets to denounce the CPI's principled stand on 
the issue. 

The moot point is simple: while the setting up of 
a multi-member Election Commission is unexcep- 
tionable, there is no guarantee that just by bringing 
about this change in the composition of the Election 
Commission the independent functioning of the 
Commission would be strenghened, as the CPI-M 
Polit-Bureau claims. More important is the context 
in which this amendment was sought to be 
introduced. The incumbent CEC has proved beyond 
dispute his independence and autonomy of the 
powers-that-be. True, ‘his actions did betray 
arbitrariness at times but he has consistently 
refused to toe the line of the party in power. Or else 
there was no reason for him to postpone the Tripura 
State Assembly elections and thus incur the wrath 


of the ruling Congress in that State and its chief. 


patron, the Union Minister for Steel, Santosh Mohan 
Dev. One can argue that at times Seshan behaved 
erratically by deferring elections causing serious 
problems (as happened when he postponed the by- 
poll in six Assembly constituencies in UP last May). 
Yet at such times redressal was available by 
moving the Supreme Court (as was indeed done in 


the case of the aforement by-elections to the six - 


Assembly constituencies in UP—which eventually 
took place ‘not on May 26 as originally scheduled 
but on May 31 following judicial intervention). On 
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balance Seshan proved to be impartial and not 
moved by subjective prejudices. But of greater 
significance was the fact that his prompt measures 


A. played a vital role in substantially reducing, if not 


LA 


‘completely eliminating—or rather, bringing down to 


the extent possible in the circumstances—both 


money and muscle power in the election process.’ 


That was the secret of his winning allround public 
approbation. And that was the reason of his 
incurring the wrath of the politicians—that is, those 
in power in different parts of the country (who 
naturally had their political axes to grind)—as their 
potentiality to tamper with the elections was severely 
circumscribed by Seshan’s effective steps. Hence 
the move to erode his authority with the setting up 
of the multi-member Election Commission. It is this 
context which made the move highly ominous from 


the standpoint of preserving the Election - 


Commission’s power and autonomy. 
e 


AS a group of six eminent public figures explained 
in an appeal to the MPs on the eve of the special 
session of Parliament called specifically to discuss 
and adopt the two bills, 

anything which undermines the autonomy and authori: of 

the Election Commission-—~as envisaged by the founding 

fathers of our Constitution and as upheld by the Supreme 

Court—virtually amounts to taking away the right to vote of 

the poor and the oppressed of our society. 

in other words, such a step as the one envisaged 
in the constitutional amendment would have 
amounted to as gross a distortion of parliamentary 
democracy as is the case when the poor and the 
oppressed are deprived of their right to exercise 
their franchise thus undermining and weakening the 
country's democratic structure itself. It was also 
pointed out in the appeal signed by the distinguished 
political scientist and human rights champion, Rajni 
Kothari, noted journalists, Nikhil Chakravarty and 
Kuldip Nayar, eminent legal luminaries, Justices 
V.R. Krishna lyer and D.S. Tewatia, as well as the 
prominent educationist-cum-legal expert, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Delhi University, Prof Upendra Baxi, 
that the legislation in question attempted to “interfere 
in the functioning of the Election Commission by 
appointing persons who would toe the line of 


. _ whichever party happens to be in power”, thereby 


striking at the root of genuine electoral reforms as 


visualised by the Dinesh Goswami Committee 


whose recommendations had the support of all 
parties, including the Congress, in Parliament. They 
also sharply criticised the ruling party in Parliament 
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Commissioner will 


for its “undue haste” of “trying to hustle through” 
the relevant bills. In this their approach was 


‘strikingly similar to the stand of dissident CPI-M 


Rajya Sabha member, Dr Ashok Mitra, who 
categorically opined in a signed article in a national 
daily published from the Capital that “those who 
legislate in haste must repent at leisure”. 

Dr Mitra did not hold any brief for Seshan’s 
occasional display of megalomania which he 
denounced in no uncertain terms. And yet he had 
the courage to underline, sharply demarcating 
himself from the CPI-M’s official position: 

It would be less than charitable not to take into account 

several positive aspegts of the initiatives displayed by the 

CEC. whatever his motivations. Malpractices of diverse 

sorts have permeated the electoral system, it is of course 

arguable that when the polity as a whole is shot with 
corruption, piecemeal ventures to eradicate the evil from 
just one area are unlikely to succeed. A beginning still has 

to be made somewhere, and none should grudge the Chief 

Election Commissioner the widespread pubii accolade he 

has received on this score. 

- His megalomania notwithstanding—or could it because of 
this megalomania?—-the Chief Election Commissioner has 
resolutely gone to battle to stop the opportunistic practice of 
strangers to a State representing it in the Rajya Sabha on 
the basis of fake dacuments and false statements...Plaudits 
are due to the present Chief Election Commissioner for 
declaring war against this grave impropriety. 

Dr Mitra decried the “mindless, hurriedly-drafted 
amendment to the Representation of the People 
Act, for enabling a citizen of India to stand for 
election to the Rajya Sabha from any part of the 
country” as an infringement on the basic structure 
of the Constitution. In his words, the purpose of the 
amendment “is to offer a carte blanche to carpet- 
baggers of all descriptions to make nonsense of 
whatever federalism still remains in the Constitution’. 

He was equally lucid on the question of setting 


‘up a multi-member Election Commission. “Doubts 


will...persist whether in order to slap down the 
exuberance of the frequently wayward incumbent 
Chief Election Commissioner, passing a constitutional 
amendment vesting the other two Commissioners 
with prerogatives equal to those enjoyed by him will 
be really effective? Clause (3) of Article 324 states 
that, in the event of the appointment of more than 
one Election Commissioner, the Chief Election 
act as Chairman of the 
Commission,” he pointed out, adding: aH 

A chairman, by implication, is supposed. to enjoy certain 

powers greater than those enjoyed by other members of a 


body; whatever the nature of the amendment that might be 
passed, here too the judiciary might have the final say. 


But it was in the concluding paragraph of the 
article that Dr Mitra voiced his distinctly different 
position from the stand of the CPI-M General 
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Secretary who, for reasons best known to him, was 
even more enthusiastic than Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao in getting the bills passed. “The 
ruling party,” he wrote, “is obviously anxious to clip 
Seshan’s wings on the eve of the elections to 10 
State Assemblies later in the year. The Opposition 
parties will have to answer for themselves, who is 
the greater adversary: Seshan or the Congress?” 


+ 


INDRAJIT GUPTA, the CPI General Secretary, in 
an illuminating as well as dignified rejoinder to the 
CPI-M leadership's unwarranted assaults on the 


CPI on the issue, underscored: 
...& constitutional amendment is not brought with reference 
to a particular individual, but to the institution of the Election 
Commission, which will continue long after the present 
incumbent. 
The government itself was motivated by its desire to have a 
pliable Commission which could be pressurised in various 
ways. Should.we be blind to this danger? 
The concept of a multi-member Commission was accepted 
by all parties, in the interests of stability and smooth 
functioning. It was not a vote of no-confidence against 
Seshan. It implied that proper rules and regulations would 
be framed (by whom?) for the collective functioning of the 
Commission, division of its duties and responsibilities, and 
accountability fo the Commission members. Subject to 
such rules, the CEC can function as the chairman and 
executive head of the Commission. 
Gupta reiterated his party's opposition to the ic ea 


of “equal” status for ali Commission members and . 


decisions to be taken on all matters by majority. It 
was implied that in that event the name “Chief 
Election Commissioner” would lose all meaning and 


become redundant, with the CEC being relegated to . 


the position of a mere Election Commissioner. He 
made another valid point: 

Article 324, Clause (3), as drafted by the government, 

visualises differences of opinion between the CEC, on the 

one hand, and other Election Commissioners on the other. 

Such a clause seeks to institutionalise such differences, 

And he asked a pertinent question: 

What would happen in the emergent circumstance when a 

genera! election is in full swing and hundreds of complaints 

pour into the Election Commissioner's office at all hours of 
the day and night? 

In his opinion, when 

immediate decisions have to be taken and orders issued, 

functioning should not be paralysed because of delay in 

ascertaining majority-minority opinions. 

The CP!-M leaders had no reply to these points. 
They were much more at a loss for words in answer 
to Gupta’s other observations as well. “The CPI-M 
leadership,” according to the CPI General Secretary, 
“was prepared to support the bill lock, stock and 
barrel. Its obsession with Seshan’s admittedly high- 


handed and arbitrary behaviour on many occasions, 
blinded it to the government's motivated game.” It 


was indeed difficult for a party steeped in a “holier- _ 
than-thou” attitude fed by its hegemonic admbinitions-,A 


to admit a mistake in public. And hence it engaged 
in diversionary tactics, accusing the CPI of following 
the BJP line on the issue as if to imply a “BUP-CP} 
unholy. alliance” in the offing. 

The problem with such ego-centric leaders ‘as 
those to be found in abundance in the CPI-M is that 
they are unable to comprehend the fact that they 
live in glass houses and thus have no right to throw 
stones at others. Because such acts can boomerang 
‘with devastating effect: what happens if someone 
retorts in the same vein that by supporting the 
National Front Government of V.P. Singh alongwith 
the BJP in 1989-90 the CPI-M had entered into an 
“unholy alliance with the BJP”? Any such allegation 
would be as preposterous as the CPI-M leaders’ 
unbecoming charge against the CPI. 

As mentioned earlier, there was a common 
thread in the arguments of the six eminent public 
figures, Dr Ashok Mitra and Indrajit Gupta: they all 
‘assailed the hasty manner in which the bills were 
being sought to be adopted. And Indrajit Gupta 
went a step forward calling for reference of the 
Constitution amendment bill to a Committee “for 
further detailed examination”, a perfectly legitimate 
proposal. But the CPI-M, more than the Congress, 
was hell-bent on getting the bills passed. With the 
honourable exception of Dr Ashok Mitra who, 
however,- was not alone in the party to voice 
misgivings to Harkishan Singh Surjeet’s course of 
action adopted by the party leadership. 

It was at this point of time that Narasimha Rao 
(who was under pressure from some of his party 
colleagues, like Mamata Banerjee of West Bengal, 
to allow the exercise of “conscious vote” for 
Congress MPs on the bills) stepped in to withdraw 
the bills. The CPI-M was aghast at its plan to clip 
Seshan’s wings being foiled in this way. 

No doubt the Congress had a vested interest in 
seeking to curb Seshan’s powers. But Narasimha 
Rao belatedly realised the simple truth that Seshan 
was able to restore the public faith in the system 
which many had thought was beyond repair; that 
being a major achievement any move construed as 
anti-Seshan would be misunderstood by the people 
at large and could cost his government dearly. In 
other words, the risk of maintaining the status quo 
with regard to Seshan as the CEC as at the 
moment was less than attempting to cut him to size. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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The Current Scenario 


- NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


Lal 


ext to Kashmir, the -most intractable of 
IN] problems facing the country is the situation in 
‘the North East—at least that’s the perception of the 
government and the public as well. And yet we 


generally fight shy of studying it and confine: 


ourselves largely to fatuous generalisations and let 
things drift on. 
A brief four-day visit does not give one even a 
\Whistle-stop assessment of the myriads of complex 
sues that have incubated over the years in this 
cluster of seven States. Politically the most important 
of them all is of course Assam. One can venture to 
say that under Hiteswar Saikia, the ULFA militancy 
has been reined in and a degree of normalcy has 
returned after a fairly long period of turbulence, And 
this has been achieved not through the K.P.S. Gill 
style of unrelieved police. terror to counter the 
militants’ terrorism, but by a judicious mixture of 


political overtures with firm action; though Saikia. 


has to face criticism about police high-handedness. 
This could be seen at present in the current 
resentment voiced by quite a few who can by no 
means be regarded as pro-ULFA, at the resort to 
TADA against some newsmen.on charges of being 
involved with the ULFA underground, and at least 
one of them seriously wounded by police beatirig 
while in custody. 
While the tension-charged days of ULFA rampage 
- have subsided, it does not follow everything is 
‘lovely in Saikia’s garden. The Bodo problem has 
been contained with the formation of the 


Administrative Council, though there are problems ` 


created by their extremists which their leadership is 
unable to control. There are reports of communal 
clashes indulged.in by these extremists which in 
turn is exploited by the firebrands on the Muslim 
side.. : 

In this context, one can no Chaar shut one’s 
eyes to the continued migrations from Bangladesh 
through a border which is practically open. ‘Those 
who are coming over are no doubt hard-pressed by 
economic privations in the overcrowed and the least 
developed Bangladesh, and a good section of them 
appear to be under the influence of the fanatic 

„ elements. Chief Minister Saikia takes the stand that 
' if there were large-scale migrations from Bangladesh, 
it should have meant increase in the population of 
Assam; since the Census figures do not substantiate 
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any such increase, the migrations from Bangladesh 
need not set off a wave of panic. | 
The Census figures are worth noting. During 


"4961-71, the rate of population increase for the 


national average was 24.66 per cent, while Assam’s 
was 23.49 per cent.- In 1971-91, the national 


` increase was 54.39 per cent, while Assam’s was’ 


53.26 per cent. By this calculation, the population 
growth in Assam has been less than the national 


. average; then where is the ‘foreigner’? 


The argument of the Chief Ministers critics is 
that the migration has picked up conspicuously 
since the 1991 Census. Secondly, most of those 
who come over, avoid enumeration by the Census 
staff, while they get registered as voters. In 
Nagaon, the presence of these migrants is quite 
conspicuous, taking.over hard-labour jobs previously 
held by the Biharis, who had left during the AASU’s 
wholesale pogrom. How the Bangladeshis come 
and by which route makes no difference—the fact 
of the matter is that this question of inflow of 
outside migrants is taken as a matter of concern by 
quite. a large section of people who are generally 


- friendly to the’ government, and these include a 


good many in the administration. In short, the issue 
is not dismissed as a subject of the BJP’s scare- 
mongering demagogy. The much publicised 
Operation Barbed-wire of five years ago has -hardly 
made a difference. The plan to introduce identity 


_cards in the border areas is supported by the Chief 


Minister who expects it to be completed by the next 
year. In the public mind, while the identity card 
project ‘is popular, there are differences of opinion: 
as to its efficacy in sealing the border. 

It is worth noting that in the public eye, the Union - 
Home Minister is taken seriously as his visits to the 
North-East are looked forward to instilling a sense 
of confidence in the Centre. In contrast, his Minister 
of State is taken as a political whizz-kid commanding 
very little credibility. There are interesting and 
outspoken assessments of other Ministers and 
leaders from outside but these came up in passing.’ 


+ 
THE Assam Government, has many more problems 
to bother about the Bengali alienation in Cachar, the 


more complex one about Karbi-Anglong as also 
about other tribal pockets. At one time, the demand 
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of each of these and of many others was for 
separate States, and almost everyone of them 
would pose it by the counter-question: If Mizoram 
could be a State, why not in our case? How one 
folly leads to chain-reaction! However, with deft 
handling, most of these are settling at having local 
administrative councils. 

Corruption is identified but, has not yet become 
an item of political tension as it is today in ‘many 
. parts of the: country, from Gujarat to Tami! Nadu, 
nor does.one come across any excitement over any 
impending exposure of any mega-size corruption. 


The goings-on in tea gardens hardly touches ` 


Assam politics directly. 

What one has to reckon with in practically every 
field in Assam is a sense of alienation——almost of 
estrangement—from the rest of the country. One is 
reminded of the revealing experience of Indira 
Gandhi in the winter of 1962 when she was the first 
VIP (though rot a Minister then) to visit Assam 
immediately after the Chinese aggression, when 
she found a bitter feeling of desertion. among .the 
people in the State who had interpreted Nehru's 
broadcast on the morrow of the invasion, as an act 
of desertion of Assam by the rest of India. Even 
today as one talks to individuals from different 
segments, one discerns that feeling still persists 
though not so openly as it was thirty years ago. The 
feeling of being neglected rankles allround. 

Assam is not only the gateway to the North-East 


but its key bastion. Here is a frontier area facing 


three neighbours. And yet how much is spent on 
this State by the Centre? By common sense 
approach it should have got a generous dose of 
helping from the Centre; instead, it has been getting 
a raw deal. Some figures secured from the official 
sources are revealing: The earlier State Govern- 
ments had left a huge backlog of uncleared loans. 
‘These totalled more. than Rs 3000 crores by 1989. 
Even at the time of the Assam Accord of; 1985, 
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these were neither written off nor reduced. So, the 
burden of clearing this huge liability has fallen on 
the present government, which is to clear them by} 
1995. How it ‘affects day-to-day work will be clear 
from a couple of examples: Assam’s last annual , 
plan was fixed by the Planning Commission at Rs ` 
960 crores. But the Finance Ministry deducted more 
than Rs 700 crores at source on the count of loan 
liability, leaving just about a couple of hundred 


` crores for-Assam’s development programme for the 


whole year. As a flood control measure, the Union 
Water Resources Ministry .had sanctioned Rs 25 
crores for Assam. Out of even this, the Finance 
Ministry deducted at source as much as:Rs 24.35 
crores to adjust against past liability,’ leaving a 
pitiance of .Rs 65 lakhs for flood control. The public 
in the rest of the country would of course be under 
the impression that Assam got Rs 25 crores from 
the Centre for flood control. it is such stupidity-and 
insensitivity on the part of the Centre that helps to 


“breed angry militancy when to meet the challenge 


of the AK-47, the Centre has to spend crores upon 
crores. 

At Sibsagar, as one comes across the monuments 
left behind by five centuries of Ahom rule—as long 
as the Mughal Empire, but hardly familiar to the rest 
of the country—one meets also the dedicated band 
of ONGC staff. The entire area is floating on oil, as 
one sees the lights round an oil derrick right within 
the city limits. Not only oil, but gas in plenty in this. 
rich State as could be seen from the flares burning 
for years. And yet this gas remains untapped, as 
the Centre is yet to turn east. 

Driving along the Brahmaputra flowing through 
picturesque lush green countryside with neatly: 


‘manicured tea gardens here and there, one wonders 


how many biilions worth of electric energy is wasted 


.as ‘the Brahmaputra’s perennial waters, remain 


unharnessed while every year crores are squandered 
in fighting the floods which wash away hundreds of 
villages. Our government is offering: guaranteed 
sixteen per cent returns to foreign investors 
beseeching them to put up thermal power stations. 
Has it ever occurred to them that if.the mighty 
Brahmaputra is harnessed, the whole of eastern 
zone right upto Orissa could get power all the year 
round? Going over the long bridge near, Tezpur with 
the majesty of Brahmaputra right below, one could 
not help having the thought that this land of green 
and pleasant fields and invested with abundance of 
natural. wealth, is left neglected while we deliver _ 
homilies on national integration to the people who ¥ 
live here, The bitter irony of it all undermines the 
very foundations of our great Republic. a 
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EMS’ Article in ‘Deshabhimani’ 


Gandhi’ s Name Defiled To Plug New — 
‘Marxist’ Line 
K.U. WARIER i 


andhiji was no stranger to controversies. In- 


his time he was sought to be denigrated by 
the champions of the British Raj and also by some 


of his own countrymen who either did not understand ` 


him or did not like his-views and his ways. But to 
, the masses. he was always the Mahatma, who was 
always one step ahead and went forward undaunted, 
alone if necessary. 

Today, four-and-a-half decades after he made 
the supreme sactifice for his country's unity and 


sanity, there are other voices being raised to deny > 


him his due. The Kanshi Rams and the Mayawatis 
who question his stature as the Father of the Nation 
are not mere aberrations, just as a Gopal Godse 
eulogising the Mahatma’s assassin is no mad man. 
There is a method in this madness, the method of 
destroying the very essence of Gandhi's political 
legacy which has already been defiled by the hands 
of power-hungry politicians who are prepared to sup 
with the devil to gain their electoral advantages. 

To this rat race must now be added the name of 
the distinguished’ Marxist, E.M.S. Namboodiripad, 
whose latest discovery that Mahatma Gandhi was a 
Hindu fundamentalist—and Azad and Frontier 
..rGandhi were Muslim fundamentalists—cannot be 
dismissed as some kind of egregious nonsense, 
however shocking and preposterous it sounds. For 
Namboodiripad clearly means business. And that 
business is winning elections in Kerala with the help 
of the communal lobby. 

By comparing Mahatma Gandhi ‘with Ibrahim 
Sulaiman Sait of the Indian National League (INL), 
which he founded after losing his hold:on the Indian 
Union Muslim League, and with Abdul Nasser 


Madani whose People’s Democratic Party (PDP) is. 


acknowledged as the reincarnation of .the Islamic 
Seva Sangh (ISS) counterpart of the RSS, E.M.S. 


The author, a senior journalist associated: with ` 
, Mainstream 


in its early days, has been a close 
observer of the ‘Kerala scene and the evolution 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad's views over the years. He 
- is currently based in Thiruvananthapuram. 
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Namboodiripad is telling his following ‘that the time 
has come to discard the old stance of having no 
truck with communal parties and to prepare the 
ground for a convenient relationship with such of 
those who will join hands with the Left to fight the 
Congress. The wheel has come. full circle. 

It was taking ‘a leaf out of the Congress 
handbook (vide the ‘liberation struggle’ against the 
first Communist Government) that the CPI-M, and 
other Left parties too, formed United Fronts with 
one or other Muslim Leagues in Kerala in the sixties 
and till 1985, when the CPI-M-led:LDF decided that 
it will no more have any electoral understanding or 
alliance with any communal party. . 

The CPI-M’s political perceptions had by then 
undergone a definite change in favour of secular 
unity and against.communalism as the main danger 
threatening the unity of the country, thanks to the 
strident growth of majority communalism under the 
BJP’s saffron flag and also the events in Punjab 
and elsewhere. Further, the two Muslim Leagues in . 
Kerala had by then united on the Shariat issue 
making it impossible for the ‘Marxists’ to support 
either of them.. . 

In fact, the party's Kerala unit had undergone a 


split in 1986 precisely on this question of attitude to 


communal parties. A small group in the party had 
argued in favour of uniting with the Muslim League - 
to fight: the Congress. and was thrown out. It is an 
irony of the State's kaleidoscopic politics that that 
rump is today firmly in the Congress camp, styling 
itself as the Communist Marxist Party (CMP), and a 
partner in the Karunakaran Ministry. 

Now Namboodiripad wants to put the clock back 
and take hiš party into an alliance or cooperation or 
whatever one might call it with the Muslim League 
or its broken pieces. Hence the ersatz theories 
about fundamentalism. 


+ 


IN his ` article entitled "Fundamentalism—Two 
Varieties”, published in the July 4 issue of his 
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party's mouthpiece Deshabhimani, Namboodiripad 
argues that “religious fundamentalism is no bar to 
developing mutual cooperation and political alliance 
fashioned on the basis of contemporary politics”. To 
prove this he goes into an elaborate exercise 
drawing parallels from the freedom struggle against 
the British and describes Gandhi, Tilak, Abul Kalam 
Azad and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan as -religious 
fundamentalists and yet staunch aniti-imperialists. 
Jinnah, ‘on the other hand, was not such a religious 
fundamentalist but he used religion to oppose the 
national freedom struggle and caused the partition 
of the country, he says. Namboodiripad writes: 

Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi were themselves Hindus and 

tall leaders of the national movement. Similarly, among the 

Muslim leaders were Abul Kalam Azad and Abdul Ghaffar 

Khan. they were all religious fundamentalists. Tilak was a. 

Sanatan Hindu, but Mahatma Gandhi was not, though he 

was a strong Hindu believer and worshipper of god. Abul 

Kalam Azad was a strong Muslim believer and a highly 

erudite Islamic religious scholar. Ghaffar Khan too, like 

Azad, was a Muslim believer. In that sense all of them were . 

religious fu. - amentalists. 

There is no need to refute such blasphemy or 
distortion, for didn’t Gandhi say about himself: 

| do not believe’in the exclusive divinity of the Vedas. | 

believe the Bible, the Koran and the Zend Avesta to be as 

much divinely inspired as the Vedas. My belief in the Hindu 
scriptures does not require me to accept every word and 
every verse as divinely inspired... | dectine to be bound by 

an interpretation, however learned it may be, if it is 

repugnant to reason or moral sense. 

Again, 

| am not a literalist. Therefore, | try to understand the spirit 

of the various scriptures of the world. | apply the test of 

truth and ahimsa laid down by these very scriptures for 

interpretation. | reject what is inconsistent with that test, and 
appropriate all that is consistent with it. 

Is this some Hindu fundamentalist speaking? No, 
but Namboodiripad wants to equate religious 
_ fundamentalism with faith in God and religion which 
is common to most people so that his idea of joining 
forces with the Sait-Madanis in politics becomes 
acceptable. It is significant that Namboodiripad 
never uses anywhere in his article the more 
common and more appropriate term “communal”, 
which has its specific Indian connotation, to denote 
the Indian Union Muslim League or the parties of 
Ibrahim Sulaiman Sait and Abdul Nasser Madani 
though he has said that they are all the same “as 
far as religious fundamentalism is concerned”. The 
subtlety of his usage is deliberate as it enables him 
to argue that their religious fundamentalism is no 
more than that of Gandhi or Azad—a preposterous 
suggestion anyway. But to use the word communal 
would have made it doubly difficult for him, for then 
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he would have to argue that Gandhi, Azad and 
Ghaffar Khan were communal too. 

As a sop to those who might still have reservations 
about this new policy—in his own party and in other; 
Left parties—Namboodiripad has said that Sait and 
Madani will not be “taken into” the LDF; only their 
electoral support is solicited to defeat Karunakaran’s 


Congress. But he conveniently forgest the loud 


‘criticism made by his own party and. other Left 
parties of the UDF’s support to BJP candidates in - 


Badagara and Beypore in the 1991 elections as 
appeasement of communalism, though they did not 
have a formal electoral understanding then. Also he 


` forgests what will be the attitude of Sait and Madani 


to the Left's fight against the economic policies of 


t 


the Narasimha Rao Government by which he, 


certainly lays great store. 

Moreover, Namboodiripad carefully avoids saying 
what is the quid pro quo which messers Sait and 
Madani will demand and get from the LDF if they 
are to lend their electoral support to it, except to 
use the catch-all phrase of “defending the interests 
of the Muslim community’. And does it include 
instantaneous talak and denial of rights of Muslim 
women ‘also? Where do Ibrahim Sulaiman Sait and 
Madani stand in regard to all these? 

The reality is, as any child knows, that once an 
electoral understanding is reached between the 
LDF and Sulaiman Sait and Madani, even without 
their parties being taken’ into the LDF as 
Nambocdiripad solemnly assures, the way will soon 
be found for taking the next logical step, that of 
opening the LDF’s doors to them in the name of 
broadening the base of the front. 
more hard to oppose it then. 

The crucial question now is: 
Namboodiripad's and the CPI-M’s new line—talks 
have already begun between the ‘Marxist’ party and 
Sait and Madani—would be acceptable to the other 
parties of the LDF. That they are not happy with this 
new line and that they do not want to share the 
limelight with the CPI-M on this issue was made 
clear when they refused to join the sit-in in the 
Assembly well the other day by CPI-M members 
who were protesting against the Chairs ruling 
allowing a submission by a Congress member on 
the Namboodiripad article. Within the CPI-M too’ 
there are those who do not see eye to eye with the 
leadrship on this issue, but they are not vocal. 

Meanwhile, the article itself has evoked wide 
protest; many are distressed and see in it a 
deplorable fall in moral and political standards. $ 
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-State will Intervene More Effectively for 
People’s Benefit: Manmohan Singh 


The following is based on the presentation made by Dr Manmohan Singh, the Union Finance Minister, at 


the SAARC Ministers’ Conference on Poverty Allevitation (Dhaka, July 10, 1994). 


T he nations of South Asia have a common 
shared destiny. We have common bonds of 
geography, history and culture. We Also share the 
common hope of a bright future for our people. | 
firmly believe that India cannot prosper unless her 
neighbours prosper. The reverse is equally true. In 
this way, our destinies are interlinked and all of us 
. have a common vested interest in continued siability 
and progress of the entire SAARC region. The 
countries of the world are more interdependent than 
ever before. The SAARC region is no exception. 
The challenge ahead is to manage this 
interdependence through cooperative and mutually 
beneficial strategies to improve the social and 
economic well being of the nearly one-fourth of 
humanity that lives in the SAARC. region. 

Today, all countries of South Asia face the twin 
challenges of adjustment-cum-structural reforms so 
as to improve the macro-economic environment for 
accelerated growth. We need credible strategies of 
Stabilisation so as to control inflation and contain 
balance of payments. deficits within sustainable 
limits. At the same time, we need wide-ranging 
Structural reforms ‘in the areas of trade, industrial 
policies, financial policies, labour. market conditions 
and public sector management to enhance the 


o productivity of resource use. These reforms have to - 


be implemented in an international environment of 
growing integration of the world economy which 
provides both opportunities as well as risks for 
successful economic management. Furthermore, 
since an economy exists to serve our people, the 
reform programmes have to’ ensure that these do 
not adversely impact on the conditions of living of 
the poor and that these do create an environment 
positively conducive to sustained and accelerated 
implementation of programmes of poverty alleviation. 
In all these areas, we can learn a great deal Trom 
the experience of our regional partners. 


; 


+ 


OUR reform programme in India is now three years 
‘old. We have had a dramatic success in improving 
the state of our balance of payments. Our foreign 
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exchange reserves, which were ‘barely one billion 
US dollars in June 1991 now exceed 16 billion 
dollars. The inflation rate has also declined but not 
as much as we would like. The overall growth rate 
of the economy in the last two years has averaged 
about four per cent. We need to increase this rate 
to a minimum of five to six per cent to provide 
adequate job opportunities for new entrants to the 
labour force. This year we anticipate that the growth 
rate will be close to five per cent. 

The difficult task of fiscal consolidation is now 
under implementation. Major reforms have been 
made in the tax structure and in the financial sector 
covering both banking and capital: markets. 
Restructuring of public sector enterprises is being 
attempted to enhance their productivity, efficiency 
and resource generating capacity. Simultaneously, 
we have expanded outlays on anti-poverty and rural 
development programmes, education and health so 
that the reform programme does not hurt the poor. 
Social safety nets have been designed to protect 
the interests of workers who might be adversely — 
affected in the process of restructuring. Our overall 
objective is to evolve a pattern of growth which is 
employment-oriented, which reduces the gap 
between urban and rural areas and which is 
environmentally sound and sustainable. 

in refashioning our development strategies, it is 
necessary that we keep before us a vision which 
incorporates the basic premise that when we talk 
about development, we are talking about human 
beings. People at all times have to be the centre of 
our concerns and when we talk about people, our 
priority has'to be the poorest among them. That is 
why our leaders who.met at the Dhaka Summit last 
year endorsed the vision of the Independent South 
Asian Commission ‘on Poverty Alleviation that poverty 
eradication by 2002 AD is an objective that has to 
be vigorously pursued. This concern regarding the 
poor has been one of the guiding principles of 
development planning in India. Our successive 
development plans have included innovative 
programmes designed to improve the productivity 
and incomes of the poor and to improve their 
access to basic social services such as education 
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and health. The same concern about equitable 
development informs our recent policies of economic 
reforms. We have important achievements to our 


credit. But we are equally conscious of the vast | 


unfinished task that lies ahead. 

In the medium term, we need a high growth rate 
of six-seven per cent to create enough job 
opportunities for all the new entrants to the labour 
force. But we cannot depend on growth itself to 
trickle down speedily to the poor. Hence ihe need 
for more direct attack .on the problem of mass 
poverty. In ‘this respect, we have adopted a 


multifaceted approach. First and foremost, we. seek ` 


to make the whole growth process more. labour 
intensive. Secondly, 
strengthened and revamped programmes for raising 
the incomes and productivity ‘of the people living 
below the poverty line particularly in rural areas. 
Thirdly, we have revamped the public distribution 
system for. supply of essential articles of mass 
consumption to provide a measure of protection to 
the poor against inflation. 


+ 


THE golden thread that runs through the entire 
development strategy of India’s Eighth Five Year 
Plan is the commitment that the state will hereafter 
more effectively discharge its responsibility to the 
people in. areas of human and social development 
such as nutrition, literacy, primary education, primary 
health care, family welfare, provision of safe drinking 
water, shelter and fuller levels of employment. This 
increased emphasis on human resource development 
will also help to moderate the rate of population 
growth in the medium term. 

.When we talk of encouraging private investment, 
we are not deluding ourselves that the private 
entrepreneurs would go to the remote, far-flung or 
the poorest areas of our country to build schools, to 
build hospitals, to build roads or build drinking water 
facilities. What we are doing is to- throw open 


„certain sectors to private entrepreneurship so that ` 


the resources of the state that are released may be 
diverted to meeting the more basic human needs of 
our people. Our emphasis is to’ use market forces 
where they can be productive of better results. At 
the same time, we seek to strengthen the role of 


the state in those areas where market forces alone . 


cannot be relied upon to achieve our social and 
economic objectives. In pursuit of these objectives, 
we have provided substantially enhanced outlays in 
our Eighth Five Year Plan.which is currently under 


we have considerably ° 


r 


implementation for rural development, anti-poverty 
programmes and for the social sectors compared to 
what we did in our Seventh Five Year Plan. 


Apart from increased outlays, it is equally’. 


important that strategies for poverty alleviation at 
the macro-level must be reflected in programmes 


that are meticulously planned and implemented at 
“the micro-level, 


involving people's effective 
participation in such programmes. We have recently 
taken a big step for more vigorous involvement of 
the people in these programmes. The Seventythird 
Constitutional Amendment ‘Act provides for 
constitutional status to local self-government 
institutions through Panchayati Raj in rural areas. 
Panchayati Raj institutions which have been 


constituted for a village or group of villages will now .- 


have the power, authority and the resources to plan 
and implement policies for grassroot economic 
development and social justice in the rural areas. 


- The increased emphasis on de-centralisation will 


help to promote a pattern of development which is 
more responsive to the aspirations of the people, 


. local needs and resource potentialities. Greater role 


is also envisaged for non-governmental voluntary 
agencies in implementation of development 
programmes. While a few thousand voluntary 
organisations and Non-Governmental Organisations 
are already involved in the mobilisation of the 
people and implementation of poverty alleviation 
programmes, the Government of India has now 
initiated steps to involve Non-Governmental 
Organisations in a big way in grassroot development 
programmes so that a true partnership may emerge 


between the government and the NGOs in efforts ` 


that address poverty eradication. In March 1994, 


the Government of India interacted for two full days . 


with 100 eminent Non-Governmental Organisations 
of the country and evolved.a plan of action, which 
my delegation has circulated’ as part of the 
conference papers. 


+ 


IT is not my intention to burden you with the details 
of all the social development and anti-poverty 
schemes in India. Our programmes for agriculture, 
rural development and social sectors lay considerable 
emphasis on poverty alleviation. Some of the 
schemes like the Integrated Child Development 


Services Programmes (ICDS) and the Employment ` 


Guarantee.Scheme in the State of Maharashtra and 
the achievements. in literacy and education in the 
State of Kerala are well known to all of you. So also 
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is our experience with regard to the expansion of 
bank and cooperative credit by focussing more 
sharply on the requirements of the poorer sections. 
>I would, however, like to make a brief reference to 
some recent programmes that we have initiated 
since the last SAARC Summit at Dhaka. 


Earlier in January 1992 as a measure of ensuring 


household level food security, we had revamped the 
Public Distribution System (PDS) to provide essential 
commodities at specially subsidised prices to about 
180 milion people that live in the 1775 remote and 
poorest development blocks out of the total 5200 
blocks in the country as a whole. We have now 
introduced an Employment Assurance Scheme 
(EAS) that assures 100 days of manual employment 


c during the lean -agricultural season to every adult 


person 
introduced a scheme called the Prime Ministers 
Rozgar Yojana (PMRY) which would provide self- 
employment opportunities to one million educated 
youth, during the period 1993-96 involving | an 
institutional finance outlay of Rs 5000 crores, to 
help them set up micro-enterprises in the industrial 
and business sectors. Another scheme that we 
have initiated is the Mahila Samriddhi Yojana (MSY) 
where rural adult women are provided an incentive 
of one rupee for every four rupees saved through 
the country’s 120,000 village post offices, subject to 
certain limits. The new programmes reflect greater 
awareness of the gender issue and of the need to 
control environmental degradation in our quest for 
equitable development. Lastly the National Renewal 
Fund (NRF) has been set up to fund schemes for 
retraining, redeployment and compensation of 


~t workers who may be affected by restructuring. The 


first few projects under the NRF are in the process 


of implementation. 


+ 


| am aware that other countries in our region have 
taken similar initiatives to strengthen their poverty. - 


alleviation programmes. We in India have looked 


- upon with admiration many such initiatives in the 


* 


SAARC region like the Grameen Bank experiment . 


in Bangladesh, only to mention one illustrious 
example. We: look forward to learning from their 
experience. We should all now move towards closer 


concerted interaction amongst ourselves for a’ 


greater understanding of various -initiatives and 
programmes so as to enhance the effectiveness of 
future poverty alleviation strategies and programmes 
in .the SAARC region.. in particular, there are 
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in these 1775 blocks. We have also — 


several areas of concern about effective 
implementation of grassroot development 
programmes, involving active participation of the 
people. in their désign and implementation, which 
offer fruitful scope. for exchange of views about 
intercountry experience. It will also be useful to 
study the problems of financing poverty alleviation 
programmes, particularly with regard to the relative 
importance ‘of provision of services and subsidies. 
Administrative arrangements which will help to 
minimise the scope for leakage of funds earmarked 
for poverty alleviation also need careful analysis. 
Overall, there is need for careful study of alternative 
strategies designed to empower our people to help 
themselves, paying particular attention’ to the 
empowerment of women. l 

| would like to take this opportunity, on behalf of 
my delegation, to express our sincere gratitude to 
the people and the Government of Bangladesh for 
the warm and generous hospitality extended to us 
and for the excellent arrangements made’ for this. 


‘meeting. | am confident that the conclusions that 


we arrive at will not only enrich our mutual 
knowledge of the problems in poverty alleviation but 


. also help in promoting purposeful cooperation among 


SAARC countries in an area of vital importance to 
the well being of all the peoples of South Asia. W 





sumit: Seshan Looms Large 
(Continued from page 26) A 

And being a true democrat Narasimha Rao 
bowed tọ the pressure of public opinion on the 
issue. The CPI-M leadership, on the other hand, 
having turned the matter into one of prestige could 
not grasp the implications of public opinion on such 
a question. What must be stressed in this context is 
that unless there is an inbuilt faith in the working of 
parliamentary democracy one cannot understand 


`~ 


. the weight of public opinion on any issue. The CPI- 


M whose allegiance to Stalinist regimentation 
militates. against its professed lip-service to 
democratic norms is, therefore, in the horns of a 
dilemma. And it is this dilemma which has landed it 
in a serious crisis over the electoral reform bills to 
conceal which it has sought to turn the CPI into a. 
convenient scapegoat and whipping boy, one of its 
favourite pastimes in the not-so-distant past. But 
the discerning observer has not failed to see. 
through this game. . 

In the meantime Seshan continues to doom large 


‘ over our political horizon, at least for the present. 


However, the-events in Parliament must have left a 
sobering effect on him as well. u 
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Advantage india 


he global environment of the 1990s is constantly changing. Protectionist policies have been 
T. abandoned in favour of policias based on competitive advantage. With the successful completion 
, of the Uruguay Round an impetus has been given to world trade. In the current situation, India, which is 
the world’s largest democracy, faces the challenge of repositioning itself in the global economy. 


Economic Liberalisation 

Since 1991 the Indian economy has embarked on the process of liberalisation to fulfill the twin 
objectives of faster economic growth and intemational competitiveness/globalisation. The process of 
economic reforms_ includes dismantling industrial licensing and liberalisation of foreign investment 
requirements among other measures. 

The current Indian economic reforms also entails increased liberalisation of the banking sector as well 
as capital markets. The financial system now offers a wide range of instruments and services through an 
extensive commercial banking system, active primary and secondary securities markets, term fending 
institutions, Investment funds, equipment leasing and capital funds. 

The reform process addresses fiscal and monetary policies, removal of industrial licences except for a 
few industries, making approval of foreign investment proposals almost automatic, extensive reform of 
the import-export control regime, progressive decrease in import tariffs, rationalisation of the tax 
structure—streamlining and increased compliance of tax laws—and attempts to rationalise labour laws 2 
enable Industry to restructure itself to meet the requirements of global competition. 

„Among the other measures to accelerate growth, to which industry is responding well, are restructuring ` 
of the banking sector, decreasing interest rates to 14 per cent, allowing exporters to retain a higher 
proportion of forelgn exchange receipts, extension of the Rupee’s convertibility to the entire capital 
account, reducing corporate tax rates to 40 per cent and tax on companies Incorporated abroad to 55 per 
cent. 

Economic reforms will bring the Indian economy firmly into international trade and investment 
considerations. Restructuring the domestic economy promises to promote greater efficiency, productivity 
and competitiveness. A number of policy Initiatives have been taken in the infrastructure sector to 
promote efficiency and raise resources for expansion. 

As a result of the reform process the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) is expected to grow at 3.8 per 
cent from US$ 210 billion in 1992-93. Actual inflows of foreign investment exceed US$ 2.5 billion which 
comprises of direct investment, portfolio investment by foreign institutional investors and Euro-equity 
mobilised by Indian firms. ‘ 

The key areas of focus for reforms in the coming years will be consolidation of the gains achieved so 
far alongwith policy initiatives for further simplifications. 

Business can capitalise on. India’s strengths—natural resource endowments, thriving private sector/ 
enterprise, abundant skilled labour, well-established institutional framework including the legal system, . 
managerial talent, a large potential market comprising of about 300 million middle-class consumers, 
widespread usage of English as the operational language of transacting business. , 


N 


IT Industry : 

The Indian IT Industry has shown a Sout of 28 per cent during 1992-93 to exceed a tumover US $ 

. 1400 million. The software sector has shown a growth of about 48 per cent while the hardware sector 
has grown by 17 per cent during the past year. 

India’s broad base in technical and scientific skills are the foundation for a flourishing IT industry. 
These intellectual skills have allowed India to be involved in indigenous satellite/rocket production, . 
parallel and super computer, rural digital exchange, provision of software services to foreign’ 
multinationals and advanced research in pure sciences. 

“In the field of computer hardware a growing number of foreign companies have been attracted to India ` 
for manufacturing semi and fully knocked down kits. A number of world players in the field of information 
technology like IBM, Dell, Hewlett Packard, Compaq, DEC, Unisys, Olivetti, Acer, Apple, Motorola, etc. 
have established their presence İn India through strategic tie-ups with Indian companies. 
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India offers tremendous opportunities in high-tech areas like electronics, information technology, and 
telecommunications. This is primarily due to the liberal policies which require industries to upgrade 
themselves to remain globally competitive, and further requires the application of high-tech information 
technology. 

In addition, the country’s competitively priced software engineering labour pool allows India to produce 
software for both domestic needs and for exports. 

The fiscal policy of the government has simplified the precedure for setting up manufacturing facilities 
in India and the new trade policy puts exports on top of the priority list. 

Infrastructural benefits and several incentives to exporters makes India a profitable location for 
undertaking such activities. 

Given the opportunities available in the country, India could effectively be used as a base for: 

— Marketing in the vast Indian domestic market; 

— Manufacturing for selling in the domestic market; 

— Manufacturing exclusively for exports; 

— Manufacturing for exports as well as for sale in the domestic market. 

Any foreign company can set up a 100 per cent owned company or enter into a joint venture with an 
Indian company or can enter into contract manufacturing agreements to take advantage of the 
opportunities available in India. 

As a consequence of its efforts of boost electronics producticn and exports, the government has 
announced the Electronic Hardware Technology Park (EHTP) Scheme. 

Important features and derivable benefits of this scheme are as follows: 

— An EHTP is a physically bondable, duty-free bonded area by the Act, and can be set up by the 
Central/State Govemment, public/private sector undertaking or any combinations thereof. An 

~ existing Domestic Tariff Area (DTA) unit can also convert itself into an EHTP. Infrastructure and 
facilities for EHTP units will have to be set up by themselves and not by the government. 

— Multinational corporations and other foreign companies wanting to enter India for setting up 
manufacturing facilities will find the EHTPs irresistible because not only can they use it as a 
profitable expori-base but also have access to the large and rapidly growing domestic Indian 
market. 

— The Department of Electronics (DoE), the Govemment of India, will administer the technology 
park under its technical supervision. Clearance for setting up units will be given by an Inter- 
Ministerial Standing Committee chaired by the Secretary, DoE. Such active and direct role of the 
DoE will result in drastically‘reducing the lead time for setting units. An EHTP unit may now obtain 
all clearance including land and other facilities within just two weeks. 

— An EHTP unit-can import duty-free any type of goods (not covered by the Negative List) Including 
raw materials, components, consumables, capital goods and even second hand capital goods. 

— The entire production of an EHTP unit is required to be exported except DTA sales—as per laid 
down norms—trelated to the value addition achieved. 

— Sales of EHTP products, whether in the negative list or not, to the domestic market are subject to 
excise duty equivalent to half the normal customs duty leviable on the same product when 
imported from outside the country or the excise duty leviable on like goods produced or 
manufactured by DTA, whichever is higher. 

— An EHTP unit can bunch the products manufactured by it for sale in the DTA within its entitlement. 

— Units will be exempted from payment of income tax for a five-year block in the first eight years of 
Its operation. 

— The Net Foreign Exchange (NFE) eamed by an EHTP unit can be clubbed with the NFE of its 
parent/associate company in the DTA for the purpose of according Export House/Trading House 
status. 

— Foreign equity upto 100 per cent is permissible in the case of EHTP units. 

— An EHTP unit can be set up for both software and hardware in an integrated manner subject to a 

- minimum of 60 per cent value addition for the software and DTA sales restricted to 25 per cent of 
the production of software in value terms. 


Released by Manufacturers’ Association for Information Technology (MAIT), 
PHD House (opposite Asian Games Village), New Delhi. 
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EDITORIAL Disgraceful 


he intolerance displayed by a section of Congressmen (who pride 
themselves more as ‘Rajiv Gandhi loyalists’ than members of the oldest 
national political organisation which conducted the freedom struggle under 
Mahatma Gandhi's guidance and stewardship) to the just published memoirs of 
the former President, R. Venkataraman, is not only most unfortunate but a telling 
commentary on the level of sycophancy in the ruling Congress at present. In fact 
it is a matter of shame that one of the most distinguished Presidents this country 
has had since 1947 (he ranks after Dr Rajendra Prasad and Dr Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan for the dignified manner in which he conducted himself as the 


4 
X 


occupant of Rashtrapati Bhavan) has had to face such demonstrative attacks for ` 


having made some objective and bipartisan observations on matters not 
pertaining to policy decisions. However, the political motivation of these elements 
seeking to project themselves as the heir to the Rajiv legacy should not be 
missed: it is not ‘RV’ but ‘PV’ who is the real target of their wanton attacks. But in 
the process they are only exposing themselves as small minds induiging in petty 
squabbles and also tarnishing the Congress image. 

Let us quote from two portions of the book, My Presidential Years, which have 
come under fire for the so-called “derogatory” references to Rajiv Gandhi. The 
first relates to Rajiv's handling of the Defamation Bill, and the second to RV's 
overall assessment of Rajiv after his tragic assassination. Following the Prime 
Minister's decision not to proceed with the proposed legislation on defamation, 
Venkataraman writes: 

This was an unhappy episode. Rajiv Gandhi's experience with Parliament and its 

reactions were rather limited. His close associates were also novices of Parliament. 

They could not judge public reactions properly. Had he consulted me before introducing 

the measure, as he did afterwards, he might have spared himself all the odium he had to 

endure. itis a pity that Rajiv, who had not the faintest desire to hurt the Press and who 
‘enjoyed meeting it, suddenly acquired the reputation of an anemy of the Press and 
freedom of expression, Experience is a much greater guide than knowledge and 

wisdom, more so when one is dealing with fellow-men on social issues. (page 201) 

On his overall assessment of Rajiv, Venkataraman describes the late PM as a 


_ “darling of the masses” and notes the following qualities in him: 


A vibrant youth, with a smile adoring his charming face, pleasing manners, awareness 
` of human problems, sharp intellect and broad sympathy for the weak and less 

privileged. 

Thereafter he points to Rajiv being “impatient with mediocrity” and setting “his 
sights into the next century”. He recounts his achievements in the world arena— 
at the UN, CHOGM, NAM—and maintains that Rajiv’s “Five Continents and Six 
Nations move to ban nuclear devices and the Delhi Declaration with Soviet leader 
Gorbachev for a nuclear-free and non-violent world, lifted him to the frontline of 
world statesmen” and that he was “heard with gréat respect in all international 
fora”. 

He also pointedly mentions his successes in hammering out the Assam and 
Punjab accords, before observing: 

Rajiv Gandhi came under a cloud of suspicion largely because of the inexperience of his 

advisers in parliamentary culture. 

Drawing the contrast with Senu: s treatment of Parliament and Rajiv’s 
behaviour, he feels: 


- Had Rajiv Gandhi come to the House on the first day when 
there was a rumpus in Parliament over the report of a 
private Swedish radio broadcast on the Bofors gun deal — 

‘and accapted a parliamentary probe, he would have been 
saved all the subsequent tribulations. His statement in _ 
Parliament, based on the assurance given to him by the. 

’ Swedish Prime Minister, Olof Palme, that no intermediaries , 
were involved in the Bofors.gun deal, stemmed from poor 
briefing by his advisers. How can an indian Prime Minister.” 

assert that a foreign company had not engaged commission 
agents? He could only say that his government had not. 
` dealt with any intermediaries. As a result, Rajiv Gandhi; ` 
who started his career as "Mr Clean", suffered an eclipse. | - 
use the word ‘eclipse’ advisedly because it was my view 
that like celestial eclipses, it would have been transient and 
it would have passed off. Unfortunately, a life.so full of 
promise was nipped in the bud by an assassin's self- 

. immotlating blast. The Nehru family has shed enough blood 
for the country. May it be spared further sacrifices. (pages. 
541-542) 

Any perceptive reader “would find in these passages 

not even a.remote attempt to. malign Rajiv Gandhi. To 


> 


state that he was poorly advised or lacked experience : 


does not amount to mounting an assault’ on his 
personality and yet such trivial issues -have been raised; 
.as.a result of which attention is diverted from the real’ 
value of the book. 

in his memoirs Venkataraman has explained at length 
and with considerable -candour what he said in: his 
farewell speech: whatever constitutional questions came 
up during his Presidency he tackled them such as to 
uphold the Constitution in its letter and spirit. There is' no 
denying . that there are certain grey areas in „the 
, Constitution. The Constitution can be strengthened by 
such. straightforwatd exposition of how these sensitive’ 
issues were dealt with during the tenure of a President of 
the calibre of Venkataraman. . 


“On the’ occasion of the release: of his book RV 
highlighted the three ‘principles he had upheld. and 
P followed during his Presidency: `. or Pee 

._(a) When there is a hung Parliament who should be called 
to form a government? Venkataraman followed the practice 
in European states: first invite the leader of the single- 
largest party origroup to form the government failing which 
leaders of the second and third largest parties should be 
called for the same purpose. 

(b) it is the Prime Minister who has real poweis. While the 

President reigns, the. Prime Minister rules and governs. 
Venkataraman has throughout projected the supremacy ol 
the head of the executive. : 
(c) ‘When the State Governments are overthrown . by 
invoking Article 356 and controversy’ seéps in (as here too . 
the constitutional provision falls in the ambit of a sufficiently 
grey area); it is the word of the judiciary: which, in 
‘Venkataraman’s opinion, should be held supreme: - 
‘Questions relating to these principles, spelt out by# 


Venkataraman’ with courage and authofity based on” 
mature experience, could very well be raised. Thus’ 


would ensue a rewarding and valuable debate. ; 
` Instead it is most infantile, indecent and irresponsible 


- to attack the book (and even go the extent of demanding 


a ban‘on it) on issues which are of no basic consequence 
as has been mentioned earlier. This i is ‘indeed a disgrace 
to Indian democracy, However, the Rajiv- brigade in the 
ruling party is in’ no. position to. heed to -the voice of 
reason. That is why the Prime Minister must intervene 
and nip in the bud the unseemly controversy which has 
cropped up; for it is he who is the real target of the 
attacks. He must not allow his sense of indecision to. 
prevent the adoption of such timely measures. Any delay 


‘in taking these steps would be highly detrimental to 


democratic functioning | in this country. 
S.C. 
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"Transparency in Short Supply > : 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


qg ne of the plus points claimed ‘by democratic 
ROA governments all over the world is: thè 
transparency in their functioning. To a large measure 
such a claim is valid when one compares it with the 
style of: an authoritarian regime.: For: instance, 
neither the Korean public nor the world at large was 
told about ‘the last hours of President Kim Il- -Sung, 
even his death was’ not announced until the next 
day. In contrast, when Indira Gandhi's tragic end 
came, the whole city of Delhi and the world waited 
with bated breath. for every piece of information that 
came from the hospital where her body had been 
‘kept;. in fact. there was ‘a furore when the formal 
radio announcement of her demise was delayed 
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„understandably reduced when 
actual functioning of a government even under a 


Nor 
= 


s presumably E of certain protocol procedures. 


Even today when the visibility before the public of 
those in power is to a large measure constricted by 
the ever-growing security cordons, a leader holding 
an elected office in our democracy can hardly. afford 
to disappear from-the public gaze. From Jayalalitha 
and Jyoti Basu fight upto the Prime Minister, all of 
them have to’face the public. gaze; there is no- 
escape ‘from it. In fact, a leader in a democracy 


_adds to his legitimacy when he functions openly as 


did Kamaraj for.instance. 
At the same time, the degree of transparency F 
it comes to the 
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democracy. This is understandably so because 


there are a number of issues that a government has ` 


- to tackle which have to be withheld from the public. 


for what’s called Reasons of State, which in our 
parliamentary politics ‘is passed off as being in the 
National Interest. In a well-founded democracy, the 
area of secrecy is kept to the minimum—at least 
that's the expectation. However, this varies’ in 


proportion to-the degree of self-confidence that a. 


government commands. The less secure a 
government feels, the more is the tendency to be 
secretive on its part; the more confident it feels 
about carrying the public an it, the more open it 
becomes. 


This is true in democracies which . parade as’ 
‘being open societies. The Watergate operation 
might have’ cost Nixon his Presidency, but no one’ 


the forum where the. insistence on both accountability 
and transparency was very conspicuous, and more 
important was the government's readiness to abide 
by such a mandate. One has only to recall how 


. Nehru frankly conceded of not having immediately 


‘ was punished for misleading the entire American - 


democracy for the Tonkin Bay episode nor for the 
invasion of Cambodia by the US Air Force, leave’ 


alone all the dirty tricks played: nonchalantly by the 
CIA and the-FBI. The sinking of the Argentinian 
battleship, General- Belgrado, during Margaret 
Thatchers Falkland war—exposed by the media 
including the BBC—was no doubt a scandal but it 
did not bring her government down. There are 
many such instances of total flouting of the principle 
of transparency by governments which claim to be 
democratic. 

In our country, there-are sighificant lessons to be 


drawn iñ the matter of transparency in the functioning 


of our elected government. One of the great assets - 


‘left behind by Gandhiji for the running of our 
_ democratic government after independence has 


been the insistence on transparency which appeared 
even in those days as really daring. Those of us 
who äre old enough fo recall-——and they are very 


few still surviving—what a shock it was to find. 
Gandhiji openly telling-the public about differences . - 


within the government between ‘Pandit Nehru and 
Sardar Patel over the question of remitting to 
Pakistan what had been decided upon in the 


arrangement about division of assets between the. 


two countries. How many leaders in any of the great 


` democracies in the world had the courage to be so 
.transparent as Gandhiji was? That indeed was the- 


measure of his supreme confidence in the wisdom 
of the people, as also of his faith in democracy. 

This tradition of transparency could not, 
course, be kept up at the level to which Gandhiji 
took it; but still it «could be discerned in the 


of 


functioning of the government during the early | 


years of our Republic. The Parliament emerged as 
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placed before Parliament the information about the 
Chinese having constructed a road through Aksai 
Chin. The severe drubbing. ‘that he faced in 
Parliament over this issue and his honest admission 
of this lapse brought out the efforts at ensuring 
transparency in’ govérnment functioning both by a 
vigilant Opposition as well as’ by a candid Prime 
Minister and his colleagues. ios 
Compare the swiftness with which an open 
enquiry was launched when the Mundhra scandal 
was unearthed by a member of the ruling party and 
the Finance Minister promptly resigned though 
everyone knew that he was personally no beneficiary 


_of the deal, with the sickening tardiness with which 


the government moved thirty years later over the 
Bofors kickback scandal, discrediting itself at every 
step, while transparency was abandoned throughout. 


é ae : 


b 
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THE latest in the line is the pathetic stonewalling by 


the Finance Minister in taking’ action against the 
officers guilty in the security scam, - the biggest 
financial scandal that the country has had to bear 
since independence. While a unanimous report by a 
Parliamentary ‘Committee, to which the ruling party 
is a signatory, has indicted a whole lot of individuals 
and government bodies, the Union Government 
seemed ‘to be holding out as‘long as it could, to 
punish the guilty. The sale of the public undertakings 
shares has been exposed as a major act of 


_ hegligence and. irresponsibility on the part of a 


number of senior officials and yet not one of them 
has been punished despite their blatant squandering 
of the nation’s assets. It is worth noting that in the 
three years of this government's tenure. so far, 


_ magnum-size corruption cases have come to light 


despité the. government's resistance. to unearth 
them, and yet no action whatsoever has been taken 
against the marked culprits in any of these scandals. 
Not: transparency but secrecy. has become the 
watchword of government functioning today. 

At an entirely different level, transparency has 
been virtually banished from the government's 
relations with the public. While a high-voltage 
campaign advertising. the economic policy changes 
has throughout been kept up in the last three years, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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` Anatomy of the Fifth Estate 


` 


new Cabinet ‘Secietary has been appointed after’ 

months'’ of ‘waiting and watching in. the 

administrative’services and kite-flying in the press. 
‘The Cabinet Secretary is no longer : the power he used. 


to be. The Prime Minister's Principal Secretary, whose , 


lips are nearer-the most important.ears in the ‘land, has 
robbed him of much of his old authority. Even so-he 
‘ remains, in theory, the man who has reached the top of 
the greasy pole. 
: My mind goes back to the earliest Cabinet Secretaries 
1 knew: Vishnu’ Sahay and Dharma Vir, B. Sivaraman 
and B.D. Pande. What struck me most about them was 
their wisdom,’ Self- control and humanity. Compared to 
them, some of the later Cabinet Secretaries have been, 
miere doers and not thinker-doers. 
This change has come about not because we had a 
change fromthe ICS to the IAS. The ICS commanded 
` extraordinary, awe during its heyday. With the passage of 


time there is; even greater romanticisation of that three _ 


letter fraternity. However, having seen some run-of-the- ' 
mill members of the ICS species from near, | wondered | 
what was the causé of the mystique. | could at best grant 


that at 21 or 22 they must have been bright but had not. 


maintained any appreciable growth subsequently. 
. When you look at the present-day array of Secretaries 


in the government, one thing that strikes you is that a- 


large ‘proportion .of them: have arrived where they are 
after holding top managerial positions in public-sector 
undertakings. Like company executives they are more 
apt to judge their performance in terms of the public 


good. At the higher reaches, the bureaucracy thinks of ` 


itself as a: mañńágement and not as a public service. 
Secretary notings get shorter and less concerned with, 
‘the overall social good. 

Another difference between the old days and the new 
is that Secretaries today ‘do ‘not have the benefit of 
working with a political leadership of the quality and’ 
eminence that. was present in-the years immediately 
. after independence. A Nehru, a Patel, a Rajgopalachari, 
a Rajendra Prasad, a Pant (not to mention Ambedkar, 
Gopalaswamy Ayyangar, and . Shyama Prasad 
Mookherjee) were blessed with such intellect, force” of 
character and vision that no civil servant, however 
talented, failed to learn from them and grow in the 
process. in succeeding years, only a few political leaders 
vhave had that kind of moral stature. Civil servants, never 
short on self-importance, do not entertain a very high 
respect for their political masters either at the Centre or 


in the States. It is only when the political and official — 


halves of government work together in ‘mutual respect 
that the nation is well-ruled. S 


` H.Y: SHARADA PRASAD 


If recent Cabinet Secretaries have failed to leave their - 


impression on the civil service, an important reason is 


- that they hold the office for too short a time. Seniority is. 
an old national obsession with.us. A man is expected to` 
_ touch ‘the feet of another who might be. only a few 
_“ménths> older. Now seniority has become such a fetish 
that considerations like efficiency, brilliance and integrity 
In making appointments, ` 


are given a lower rating. 
seniority is the deciding factor, even if it-is seniority by a 
few days. Why, ours must be the only country to,have a 
Chief Justice who held office for only 11 days because 


the government of the day did not want to be accused of © 


superceding him. We have had more Chief Justices in 47 
years as a free nation than America has. had.in ‘two 
centuries. Conventions can develop and values can be 
fostered only when individuals hold high offices for fairly 
long stretches ‘of time. A golden lemon does not grow on 
a green tree if the tree is transplanted too often. The 
Cabinet Secretary who has just laid down office had 
eight months of service ‘left when he was inducted. The 
term was stretched to.a year. What impact could a man 
make , in a mere year, ‘when. his colleagues would be 
looking beyond his shoulders to the next incumbent? We 
must have a rule that allows Chief Justices, Cabinet 
Secretaries and other such public servants at the highest 
level ‘a minimum term of three, if not four, years. The 


political leadership must educate the nation to make an - 


exception to the seniority dogma in these cases. 
+ 


| joined government service from journalism. |.had been 
used to the press being called the Fourth Estate. Once 
within government, | realised that there was a Fifth 
Estate: the bureaucracy. If the press has the power to 
chastise the executive and move on terms of equality 
with the legislature and the judiciary, the bureaucracy, 
while’ feigning to be a subordinate of the first'three 
estates, has the ability to nullify their decisions. it has a 


- life of its own, independent of the: elected political 


executive. ~ 

A nation must make a continuous assessment of its 
institutions and their organisation and methods. We must 
undertake a comprehensive appraisal of the recruitment 
and training of our civil servants. Increasingly we see 
that government service fails to attract the best and the 
brightest of our young people. They are going into 
management and technology in even larger numbers, 
particularly those from States -like Maharashtra, Tarnil 


: Nadu and West Bengal. It is the young people from the 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Moonis Raza: Some. Reminiscences’ 
PAC. JOSHI 


WE oonis Bhai—as | always:called him-—was a fine 
M: specimen of the pre-independence generation of 
dreamers and radicals who were absorbed in post- 
independence project of nation-building and development. 





. The young idealist and dreamer for an independent and 


x 


secular India turned in his adult years into a.level- 
headed, high-ranking administrator in ‘several prestigious 
national assignments dealing with educational planning 
and university administration. 

Through these assignments, he felt, he was trying, in 
his own way, to give content and meaning. to the ideals 


and dreams which he had cherished in his youth. 
’ Because of his elevation into the establishment many 
misunderstood him and thought it was the familiar story 


of idealism in the days of youth turning: into careerism in 
the years of maturity. There was enough room for such 
misunderstanding in independent India where the nation- 
building projects provided enormous scope also for 


career-building: This insinuation from his critics and also- 


sometimes from his former comrades and friends pained 
Moonis very deeply. : 
in his view, the freedom struggle was being continued 


now in the field of education which carried deep scars of 


colonial state intervention (or lack of intervention). 
Educational policy and administration in the post- 
independence period. was a creative entərprise, calling 
for a break from the past. and for innovation and new 
experimentation. lf one was seriously involved in this 
endeavour, one was helping to give a concrete shape to 
the dreams and ideals of the pioneers of the freedom 
struggle. How far did his contrjbution to the planning of 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University in partnership with G. 
Parthasarathi; his work as the Director ofthe NIEPA and 
the Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University embody this 
struggle to link up these enterprises with the overall 
vision and ideals of the pre-independence renaissance 
and the freedom movement? How much did he succeed 
in resisting-the interest, groups which have acquired 
extraordinary strength in post-independence India and 
have made a mess of education as: they succeeded in 
converting educational institutions into a ‘vote-bank’ and 
into constituencies of political parties? 

It must be admitted that by his very nature and 


tempérament Moonis did not conform to the image of.a.” 


typical administrator; he was not given to emotional 
detachment or to keeping distance from people. And yet 
he converted his past experiences into great assets in 
his. new tasks. 
mission and deep sympathy for the underdog. In this 
ability to empathise with students and to communicate 
with them, he was unique. Moonis and his work were 


much discussed by people in the institutions where he 


He introduced into them a'sense of , 


+ 
¢ 


worked in leading positions. He was both praised and 
attacked. it must, however, be said to the’ credit of 
Moonis that he never allowed differences to create a 
wedge between him and his critics. He tried to find ways 
and means of applying the healing touch and to seek a 
reconciliation and not confrontation. 

Moonis Raza was born in an ordinary middle-class 
family from district Gazipur in Eastern UP. He had his 
early education also in.the primary and secondary 
schools of Gazipur: Moonis was always aware and proud 


` of his humble beginnings and background. For him the 


rise of a humble son of Gazipur, a backward district of 


‘East UP, was not just his personal achievement in the 


worldly sense. It was a measure of how free India had 


< picked -up its sons. and daughters ` from “humble 


backgrounds and turned them: into instruments of a 
larger cause. Moonis always remembered the hard 
conditions of the school and the college where he and 


- his other gifted brothers .received their early education. 


He also remembéred how many of whom he knew were 
denied access to these institutions. in evaluating India’s 


‘progress in the field of education, Moonis recalled with 
‘satisfaction how even in backward Gazipur education _ 
had spread very fast to those from the-deprived classes 
` and communities who had no access to it during his 


childhood days. Much, however; remained to be achieved. 

In, the JNU and NIEPA he clearly ‘opted for a policy 
orientation which promoted equity in education. In” his 
view, what recruitment policy we accept in educational 
institutions will go a long way in -determining whether we 
are serious about putting into practice the ideals-of “a 
just society”. He clearly dissociated himself from those in 
whose hands the pursuit of quality turned into denial of 
equity. 


+ 


“MOONIS is no. more’—this was conveyed to me by 


` Suresh Shukla, and later confirmed by Prem Sagar 


Gupta, an old friend. of Moonis. When | learnt it, | 
became very pensive. Moonis had faced death and 
detied it, not once but. several times. He had lived and 
functioned with only one. lung for the last fortyfive years. 
Not as one disabled but as one who lived a full life, who 
extracted from life the best that it could give and who 
avoided no risks, no challenges, no responsibilities, and 
no pleasures that-came his way on the plea of his 
ailments. Here was`a clear case of the triumph of a 


strong will-to-live over a disease-stricken body. “Life is . 


not a free-gift of nature. It has to be constantly extracted 


from the icy hand of death.” These words of Einstein are 
so appropriate for describing Moonis’ who was battling 
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against death for many years. Whenever he learnt of the 
passing away of a friend, he was fond of reciting the two 
couplets from the poet Insha: 
Kamar Bandhe Huye Chaine Ko . ; 
Yan Sab Yar Baithe Hain 
Bahut Aage Gaye Baaki 
Jo Hain Taiyyar Baithe Hain 
Bhala Gardish Phalak Kee Chain 
Deti Hai Kise Insha 
Ganeemat Hai Ki Hamsurat 
Yahan Do Char Baithe Hain ` 
(Tightening their belts all my friends are ready to depart, 
Many have Spaa gone and those that remain are also in 
a state of readiness 
Oh Insha, whom does destiny give even a moment of 
peace ` 
Thank God, there are a few kindred souls still left.) 
_ Moonis was a rare fighter, one ina million. When he 
was lying ill at New Delhi's AIIMS, he was constantly 
hovering between life and death. But his eyes had still 
the spark of the living and not the fading glow of the 
dying. He fought back and recovered with .the medical 


care that he received in the USA ahd the affection from . 


his son and his family. When | met him at his younger 
brother’s residence in the USA in December last, he was 
a different Moonis—trying to be his former self and 
reciting lines from Urdu poets most appropriate to the 


occasion. Someone present there made a reference to. 


the follies of our youth, to our wasted years in lost (and 
perhaps wrong) causes. This led to heated arguments. 


Moonis introduced a reflective mood-.by quoting. the. 


couplet from Faiz Ahmed Faiz: 
Aise Nadan Bhi Na The 
Jan Se Gujarne Walle 

_ Naseho, Pandgaro, Rahgujar To Dekho , 

{Those who gave their life were not so unwise, O warners, 

O Counsellers look at the terrain through which they had to 

pass!) ' 

Moonis always believed that the end of radical social 
experiments in India and elsewhere was not the end of 
the story; it was the beginning of a fresh search, of new 
experiments to realise the same urges and the same 
concerns. 


+ 


MOONIS derived his faith not frorn books and'classics 
but from the hard schooling that he received during his 
youth working as a trade union activist for a more than 
three years in the slum areas of Kanpur and living in one 
of the tin-roofed slum houses in Deputy Ka Padao, It was 
‘there that | had the opportunity: of meeting Moonis, the 
legendary’ student leader of Aligarh Muslim University 
now turned into a trade union activist. It was the month 
of June in 1950 when the proverbial summer heat of the 


UP plains was at its peak. Moonis was in hiding from the . 


police. As a student activist | had been asked to join 
other’ colleagues of the provincial executive of the UP 
- Students’ Federation for a meeting in one of Kanpur 
working class bustees which were considered safe from 
-the ever-vigilant eye of the police. ‘ 

| was introduced to Moonis by Iqbal Niazi, a student 


leader from Kanpur. iqbal’s father belonged to the elite of 
UP and stayed in a palatial bungalow on the Civil Lines. 
We were to stay for the night with Moonis. On the first 
night Moonis offered us roti with salan (meat curry) that 
was specially prepared as a treat for us by the wife of a 
worker who cooked food for Moonis. Moonis was staying 
their under conditions hard to describe: the unbearable 
heat, the hovel-like room with a tin roof, the permanent 


-company of workers living under intolerable .conditions, 


semi-starved, disease-stricken, overworked and over- 
exploited! And yet Moonis was totally unruffled and 


two passions which gave meaning to his life—one was 
trade-union activism and the other was his beloved 
Shahla who could not be with him! The night was so 
oppressive and it was hard to sleep. We talked and 


‘talked and talked. Moonis got up and left before sunrise 


for his meetings and study classes in other bustees. We 
were to spend our day where Moonis stayed. As the 
morning turned into midday, we found it impossible to 
bear the heat and to stay in Moonis’ dwelling place. Iqbal 
suggested that we go to his father’s palatial bungalow for 
the- day and return before Moonis was back from his 
day’s chores. The comforts .at the residence of Iqbal’s 

father put us at ease. We spent the day eating the most 


‘delicious non-vegetarian food and having cold sherbat all 


the time. In the evening we returned before Moonis was 
back. He was very much concerned about how we fared 
during the day. But finding us completely relaxed, he 
guessed that we had run away to Civil Lines and 


escaped the sweltering heat of his place. He found this . 


very odd in view of what we had told him the previous 
night, when in reply to his question what we proposed to 
do after our student life was over, we said we had 
pledged to serve the workers and the peasants and to 
give up the comforts of a middle-class life. 

Moonis -then told us what he felt and his words still 


ring in my ears: “Look, revolution is a beautiful word so ' 


long as it is uttered in the comforts of our middle-class 
life. To call ourselves a revolutionary is also easy so long 
as it means only writing books and articles or making 
speeches. But the true meaning of revolution is learnt by 
living with workers in their bustees and their factories 
and with peasants in their mud huts or their fields. Those 
who can do this, they alone ¢an call themselves true 
revolutionaries. Living among workers we see how the 
heaven in which the upper and the middle classes live in 


the Civil Lines and elsewhere has been created by. 


putting the masses into the hell that we have seen in 
Deputy Ka Padao or Juhi-like areas of Kanpur and other 
cities.” Moonis insisted that during our visit to Kanpur we 
must ‘spend a week at least to go round the, working 
class bustees of Kanpur. | remained grateful to Moonis 
for this very first ‘face-to-face’ confrontation with the 
realities of working- -class life at its worst. My middle class 
romantic view of revolution got a rude jolt from this 
encounter. ` 

Moonis worked under these hellish conditions for 


(Continued on page 35) . 
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passionately involved in his work. He said he had only , 
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‘PROFILE = - 
Ruthless Dictator who Yearned for 
-Reunification of Korea 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


` 


H e-died at the ripe age of 82 on are 8, 1994 


(the very ‘day Jyoti Basu, West Bengal’s | 


Communist Chief Minister for over 17 years, at a 


stretch, observed his eightieth birthday in: London). . 


Kim Il-Sung, the North Korean supremo, was one of 


the last of the surviving dictators—and definitely the . 
ber Communist dictator reminiscent of- Josef Stalin- 


and Mao Zedong who presided over totalitarian 
state-structures’ erected on- the basis of brute 


force—enjoying a kind of adulation from his people ~ 


seldom witnessed in contemporary history. (Since 
‘his name has been mentioned alongside Kim ll- 
Sung’s in the Western media of late-it must be 


underscored that Cuba’s Fidel Castro has a different - i 


kind of aura not built through unalloyed brutality as 
in North Korea: Moreover, the popularity associated 
with Castro’s name is not in the least the same as 
the public display of worship of Kim Il-Sung in North 


Korea that is also manifest in the mass hysteria - 


which has gripped the citizens of that country while 
expressing their grief since his demise.) - 


. In view of the enigma surrounding the North: 


- Korean leader it is quite apt to ask: who was Kim Îl- 
Sung? -His deification as the “Great Leader” by his 
` people—partly due to brainwashing and partly out 
of fear—imparts an element of conspicuousness 
“precisely because it: is so incongruous in the 


present period when democracy has established - 


sway over vast areas of the globe and even the 


erstwhile dictatorships have crumbled one by one, _ 


whether in Albania or in Romania. Yet an objective 


assessment of Kim Il-Sung has to take into account _ 


much more than the ‘personality cult that grew with 
the consolidation of his iron rule. through thé 
. exercise of largescale’ terror. 

In a highly objective assessment of Kim i-Sung 
(far better than most of the pieces on the departed 
leader appearing in India after his death), John 
Gittings wrote in ne Guardian Weekly of suly, 17, 
1994: ` 

If greatness is measured by the ability to prevail, Kim il- 

Sung fully earned the title of ‘Great Leader’ inseparable 

from his name in the North Korean press. He was only: 33 _ 

when, at the end of the war against Japan, he became the 
dominant leader of the North. For nearly five decades he 
ruled in a personal and dictatorial style ‘which’ enabled his 

‘country to survive the disastrous Korean war—which he. 

had started. For a time it also. made considerable econamic 


` progress. But internal dogma and external isolation negated 
those gains by the eighties. $ 
Kim remained an enigma whose life was obsċured iby a 
suftocating cult of personality, while he eliminated his 
‘political, opponents, The cult reached new heights from the 
mid-seventies, when his son, Kim Jong-ll, emerged from 
obscurity to be prasented as the oe Leader’ and the 
successor. 
Under Kim Jong-Il, ‘Kim l-Sung's re doctrine of self- 
reliance became a complete substitute for Marxism-Leninism 
~ which—Kim Il-Sung claimed—it now transcended. Strenuous 
efforts were made from the early eighties to ensure the 
son's succession. However, until days before his death, it 
was. clear-that North Korean policy still relied above’all on . 
. the father's firm hand. In the diplomatic crisis over the ` 
country's nuclear programme, every critical decision seems , 
to have been taken personally by Kim H-Sung. His apparent 
aim—to use the North’s nuclear potential as a bargaining 
counter for recognition by the US—came closer to success 
in tha new round of talks now suspended because of his 
~ death. eo ` : 


“¢@ 


A` brief recapitulation of Kim lI-Sung’s early life is 
quite relevant here. Born Kim Song-Ju in Pyongyang 


‘ Namdo, a northwestern province of Korea, on April 


12, 1912, Kim Il-Sung migrated to Manchuria soon 
after his birth with his parents who ‘like many others 


‘took the step following Japan's annexation of Korea 


in-1910. Educated in Chinese schools, he was 
active in the Korean nationalist youth movement 
there and at the age of 20 joined one of the several 
anti-Japanese guerrilla bands in Manchuria which in 
due Course were welded into an army. Kim Il-Sung 
became a divisional commander of that army. 

He returned. to Korea with the Soviet army in. 
1945 after the latter had inflicted a crushing defeat 


on Japan. Having impressed the Soviets with the 
“success of his “Kapsan” guerrilla group to build a: 


strong regional organisation outside Pyongyang, 
Kim Il-Sung soon became the First Secretary of the 
North Korean Communist Party after, as John 
Gittings noted, “conciliating or eliminating many of 
the local Communists”. In August: 1946 the Korean 
Workers’ Party was established through a merger of 
various groups and this party has ever since ruled 
the: North. On September 9, 1948 the Democratic . 
People’s Republic of Korea or DPRK (as North 
Korea is officially called) was founded with Kim l-. 
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Sung as its Premier. Then came the Korean war. - 
According to Gittings, “the fifties’ view that Stalin 
‘aunched’ the Korean war by ordering Kim to cross 
the 38th Parallel has been finally disproved by the 
‘newly- -released documents in - Moscow”. 
maintained. that “it was ẹssentially a civil war 
between North and South, with outside intervention”, 


- Elaborating further; he opined: i 


There was provocation from President Syngman Rhee in iy 
_ Seoul, but the initiative which would lead -to the death of - ` 
- three million Koreans came from Kim. Within days the civil 

war was internationalised, The US- dominated 'UN forces’. 
missed their chance to restore the status quo when ; 
General MacArthur pressed north of the 38th Parallel until, 
he virtually compelled the Chinese to intervene, It took two . 
and a half years of fighting and negotiations before the 
armistice was signed i in July 1953, : 
Hereafter it is worthwhile to once again extensively 

quote from Gittings’ write-up’ to bring out the 


character of Kim Il-Sung, his pursuits and his aims. 
After the war, Kim moved rapidly to reconstruct the- North 
Korean economy, calling for a ‘gigantic Struggle’, though 
with significant aid from China and the Soviet Union. Kim , 
_also strengthened his position against rival groups in the ` 
leadership by adopting the fiercely nationalistic policy of. 
Juche. Priority was given to heavy industry, and rapid / 
growth was achieved with a systematic policy: of import . 
substitution pursued with the discovéry of indigenous raw- 
matérials,' and the production’ of a large range of heavy 
equipment. In agriculture, collectivisation was completed by 
1958, but at a lower level than the Chinese communes, and 
with emphasis more upon material than on political. 
- objectives. By 1970, Korea had achiaved the goal of 100 
per cent' rural ‘electrification, and: Was ° self-sufficient - Jin’ 
foodgrains. , 
Though once regärded i in the West as a Soviet puppet, Kim 
always put Korea first. His revolutionary career was formed 
first under Chinese Communist and then under’ Soviet 
influence, ‘He avoided taking sides, especially when the : 
Sino-Soviet dispute erupted. 
Kim wished to depart from’ the world with ‘a final effort to ` 
unite the: Korean, nation. The central difficulty in the last 
years of his life was how to open up to the outside world® 


without undermining the system he was resolved to <` 


bequeth to his people. Throughout the eighties, when North . 
Korea was still buttressed by a larger communist world, the 
US and its allies had little interest in encouraging overtures: 
from Pyongyang. South Korea, making its own difficult 

_ transition’ to democracy, was also uninterested. 
In the nineties, there is much greater interest in ending the ` 
North's isolation.. Yet, in a mostly non-communist world, «, 
Kim ‘found himself negotiating from greater weakness, 
compounded by « economic problems... 
The nuclear card became Kim's only weapon, In his last 
interview: in May, Kim returned to a familiar theme. The + ` 
‘flunkeys' in the South were preventing the Korean people , 
from achieving their ‘supreme task’ to reunite their divided ` , 
nation. Yet within a month, he had agreed to participate in `. 
the first: summit between the top leaders of North and- . 
South. That would not have been a formula for instant 
togetherness, but it could have a given an impetus which will 
now be hard to find.” 


He 


w, 


So essentially then Kim li-Siing, ‘notwithstanding 
his dictatorial traits manifest in abundance in the» as 


‘manner in which he sought to mould North Korean 


public opinion around his personality, was a Korean 
nationalist. At the same time ‘he was well-versed in 


- the game of realpolitic which helped him to steer his 


country in the difficult years ushered in by the Sino- 
Soviet split when, as Gittings affirmed, Kim ll- 
Sung’s “crafty diplomacy...,. playing. off ‚Moscow 
against Beijing” ensured North Korea's survival. 
Yet, he did not fail to add, the “instrument on which , 


_ he (Kim) relied—the cult of his personality—involved ` 


` 


the enormous diversion of hurhan resources”. 
: Gittings also pointed out in avaluable observation: - 
Kim's pursuit of national anid personal survival—the two’ aj, 
became indistinguishable—was aided by the legacy of ` ¥ 
shame which Koreans acquired as-a resuit of half a century 
of Japanese rule. Beyond. this lay a long history of \ 
E submission , to China. When Kim accused his enemies of 
‘flunkeyism’ 1 he was ‘using a Word which was a term of | f 
-“ abuse among pre-war Korean ‘nationalists. Mae 
Le Monde in its tribute to Kim .ll-Sung, and while 
drawing the contrast With his son: ‘who i is to succeed 


. him, concluded on a positive note : 


„despite“ everything, Kim Il-Sung did’ enjoy a national i 
prestige. He was-a man:who had led two wars, against the « 
_ historical enemy, Japan, and against powerful America. He 
~ „lost neither, though he did not win them either. He was also 
the man who led his half of the country, from its questionable - 
beginnings and partition imposed in 1945 at; the end of the - 
Second World Waf up to its recognition by the United 
Nations in 1991. . : 
Le Monde also highlighted the fact that unlike. 
South, Korea (whose leadership is. undecided on 


whether or not to mourn Kim ll-Sung's demise). 


. President Clinton just shrugged off the war-that the > 


late North Korean leader had launched in 1950 (and: 
in which as many as 54,000 American’ solidiers 
died) and from Naples (where he‘was attending‘ the 
G-7- summit) “decided to hail the dead man’s 
‘leadership’ and offer the North Korean people his 
deépěst sympathi ies” since “after all, you know 
what you- have lost, you can never say what will 
happen next”. 

‘Kim Il-Sung’s death has thus to be seen in the 
context of the current uncertainity in North Koréa 
since -his successor. and son, Kim Jong-ll, is 
regarded as a relatively unstable person. ‘This has 
caused anxiety not just in South Korea but in the . 
West in general and the US in particular as 
Washington happens to be Seoul's chief. patron. 
Hailing Kim Il-Sung's, reiteration, in his last public 


1 


interview, of the supreme task “to end the tragedy + 


of national division”, the Guardian, Weekly (even { 
while stressing that the North Korean people “are 
entitled to say no to: anew Great Leader’) 
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_editorially comments: 

Seoul fears the consequence of a ‘German solution’ in, 

which the north might fall apart. The paradox is that North 

Korea's neighbours would prefer to see a ‘stable’ succession 

A in Pyongyang rather than a new revolution. This requires 
” the. other Pacific powers—with the US leadi ing—to avoid 

any sudden gesture of rejection. 


s$ o 
THE US policy towards North Korea has undergone 


a kind of evolution over the last few months. . 
secret North Korean nuclear weapons development 


programme provoked the US Administration to . 


react in a manner which gave rise to the impression 


that Pyongyang would meet the fate of Baghdad if - 


the US directive was sought to be dismissed as 


empty talk by Kim' Il-Sung. And this at a time when 


President Clinton desperately needed an external 
Aversion to boost his sagging popularity at home. 
That was when the former US President, Jimmy 
Carter, ‘undertook his controversial mission to 
Pyongyang for talks with the. North Korean President 
(preceded by a visit to the North Korean capital by 


Selig Harrison, the prominent US foreign policy ` 
expert and analyst? with whom too Kim Il-Sung held i 
‘talks on the nuclear issue). As Selig Harrison 


convincingly’ explained on the BBC, Kim ll-Sung 
pointed out that North. Korea was far from becoming 
` a nuclear weapons power and even if it was in a 
position to manufacture a bomb it did not have thé 
necessary delivery vehicle to employ it. Hence all 


talk of Pyongyang’ s nuclear policy tilting the balance . 


in the. region when South Korea was under the US 
nuclear umbrella happens to be: completely 
` senseless; the North Korean leader, underlined. 
(Selig Harrison too felt the same and he was quite 
2 outspoken to express, himself on the BBC:) 
. These visits and the discussions that Carter and 
Selig Harrison had-with Kim Il-Sung resulted in the 
US effectively abandoning its earlier demands that 
plutonium taken from North Korea’s reactor in 1990 
be accounted for by open international inspection. 
This amounted to- the Clinton -regime's indirect 


acknowledgement that the bombs Pyongyang might’ 


have developed were of not much consequence. 

_ This has been -interpreted by sections of .US 
‘opinion as “capitulation”. In the words of Jim 
Hoagland in The Washington: Post: | 

That is a distasteful and potentially dangerous concession 

for the region. But Kim Jong-Il's intentions—in fact his very 

nature and sanity—need to be established through the kind 

of negotiating process that Carter has initiated. If this Kim is 

indeed Caligula, President Clinton will have to take immediate 

steps to shore up the American military presence in South 

Korea and prepare for war, = 

The real danger comes from such suggests. 
Yet the note struck by write-ups such as the one by 
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` Hoagland in The Washington, Post explains why 


large sections of South Koreans—that is, Korean 
patriots interested in’ seeing the region free of 
outside (read, US) interference—felt some kind of 
attraction towards Kim Il-Sung. 

Compared to the South Korean regime operating 
under Washington's ‘surveillance and supervision 
the capacity of North Korea under Kim Il-Sung to 
stand on its own feet carried a distinct message, 
the message of Korean self-reliance which no 
amount of legitimate denunciation of Kim ll-Sung's 
personality cult and ruthlessness can ignore (and 
which message Seoul could not, despite its 
“economic miracle”, transmit to the outside world). 


And therein lay the. significance of Kim Il-Sung ` 


for the entire Third World whose sovereignty and 
independence are currently under attack from the 
sole surviving global superpower. ‘One does not 


have to sing paeans of praise in ‘memory of Kim Il . 
` Sung (as has been done in the CPI-M mouthpieces) 


to recognise his contribution to the worldwide 
anti-imperalist struggle at the present juncture of 
history. a 
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| Sectarian Nationalism Syndrome . 
A Threat to India’ s Unity 


KUNAL GHOSH 


ae ; 


` 


Introduction l ` i 
ndia prides herself as a land which can 
p accommodate, .diverse cultures and religions 
in her fold and still work out,a harmonious synthesis: 
- To me India is an idea—this universalist idea 
wherein India will accept from all and deny none—so 


eloquently lyricised by Rabindranath Tagore in his `` 
. gfow freely and naturally as spontaneous expressions 


poem Bharat Tirtha (Pilgrimage that is India). This 
i= which is quintessential to our civilisation, was 
irst undermined, albeit partially; -by religious 
sectarianism when India was partitioned in 1947. 
We still have with us the Muslim- -majority Kashmir 
afd the Christian-majority Nagaland. However, the 
idea is under serious threat for the’second time now. 
and., from the same quarters, namely religious 

` sectarianism. If we do not.chart our course with 
care, the essential idea-of our civilisation may die 


and there may not be a third time because the rump, 


India which would be left after the second partition 
may not be able to sustain the idea. To chart a 
proper course we need to. take lessons from history. 
_So | embarked upon a rearward journey into world 


` history to see if’ there is a pattern in various.’ 


_ religious conflicts from‘ the time of the Crusades and 
‘earlier. | found that. there is a strong interplay 
jetween religion and nationalisriv in certain cultures. 

There is a. brand.of. nationalism which is forged 
around the religious identity of a community or sect. 


| choose to call it sectarian nationalism. Loyalty to a. 


language” and its script is often an important 
ingredient of nationalism. Therefore, a ‘sectarian 
nationalist seeks to restrict language.and literature 
artificially-so as'to serve the narrow purpose of his 
sect. At the same time he attempts to exclude other 
people who are adherents of other religions but 
inhabit the same geographical area or land; this is a 
kind of linguistic exclusion principle applied to the 
sphere of religion. It naturally follows that the 
overriding loyalty to a religion automatically limits 


his loyalty to the land of his birth.’Or even to a land’ 


where his forefathers have been living for centuries. 


In fact, he regards coreligionists living i ‘in other lands ` 


also as part of his nation. 


‘Dr Ghosh is a Professor, Aerospace Engineering 





Department, indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur. 
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There’is another form of nationalism which is 
forged around the loyalty of a people to the land 
which shelters and ‘sustains them. This terriorial 
entity is variously described as fatherland or mother- 
land. A territorial nationalist seeks to include all who 
inhabit the motherland, irrespective.of religion, sect 
or race.. He promotes languages and cultures that 


of all peoples who live in the motherland. To be ' 
more specific, he rejects the religious barrier in 
language and the aforementioned exclusion principie. 

In my opinion, this latter form of nationalism is 
normal and desirable. The sectarian. brand, of 
nationalism is an undesirable psychological state of 
a people, and hence | call it the “Sectarian 
Nationalism Syndrome”. j 


+ 


THERE are two questions of import. First, how 
does sectarian nationalism differ from the religious. 
fundamentalism of a group? (The word fundamen- 
talism derives from the word “fundament” which 
means base or foundation. Hence fundamentalism , 
means adherence to the basic tenets of a religion.) 
Second, is there a link between sectarian nationalism 
and religious sectarian nationalism? . 

We shall take up the first question first and 

\ postpone the second question for a later enquiry. 

An.illustration would be the best way to bring out 
the difference between sectarian nationalism and 
religious fundamentalism. | assert. that in our 
country we have already witnessed this phenomenon 
of sectarian nationalism, as distinct from religious 
fundamentalism, in the persons of Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah and many other leaders of the Muslim 


` League that advocated the two-nation ` theory and 


partitioned the country. Jinnah was areligious in his 
personal life and Liaqat Ali Khan was far from a 
religious fundamentalist, Jinnah in his famous speech’ 
to the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan.in August 
1947 said: 
We are starting with this fundamental principle that we are 
all citizens and ‘equal citizens of one state...in course of 
time Hindus and Muslims would cease to be Hindus and 
Muslims, not in the religious sense bécause’ that is the 
personal faith of each individual, but in the political sense 
as citizens of the state | 





This is no cry from the pulpit of a fundamentalist 
but the exhortation of a modernist who wanted to 


build a modern state. A state that would concede 


equal partnership to the very few remaining Hindus 
but nevertheless develop as an expression of 
Muslim nationalism and certainly not as an 
embodiment of Islamic fundamentalism. The poet 
philosopher and proponent of the two-nation theory 
„and Pakistan's national poet, Mohammad Iqbal, 
was also an ardent social reformer. He campaigned 
for the. reform of the Muslim Personal Law. In his 
collection of essays, Reconstruction of Religious 
Thought in Islam, he wrote: ; 

.. I know the Ulema (clergy) of Islam claim finality for the 
popular schools of Mohammedan Law... The claim of the ` 
present generation of Muslim liberals to re-interpret the 
foundational legal principles in the light of their own 
experience and the altered conditions of modern life is, in 
my opinion, perfectly justified. 

It is jiobvious that poet Iqbal was not a 
fundamentalist; but a sectarian nationalist he certainly 
was, for he advocated the two-nation theory. He 
laments in a poem that 

..We lived here (india or Hindustan) for centuries but we 

still ramain foreigners. 

In contrast the Jamaat-e-Islami, an avowedly 
fundamentalist organisation founded by Maulana 
Maudoodi, bitterly opposed the creation of Pakistan, 
but once’ it was created the Jamaat immediately 
demanded that Pakistan be declared an Islamic 
state. 

Nowadays the rise of sectarian nationalism can 


be perceived also among the Hindus. The RSS ` 


(Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh) is trying to unite 
different sections and opinions among the Hindus 
under one banner. There are fundamentalists among 
its ranks who wish to campaign for issues such as a 
ban on cow slaughter. There are also followers of 
Vivekananda in the RSS who may be called Hindu 
modernists; for instance, Vivekananda wanted to 


abolish all exclusive privileges of the upper castes’ 


and give the right of priesthood even to the 
untouchables. Thr RSS does not allow caste 
distinction in its shakhas and camps in any form. 
Recently (in 1993). a monk, od alee from an 
‘untouchable caste, has been installed as a priest in 
a Mahavir temple in Patna (Bihar). by a trust which 
is linked to organisations spawned by the RSS. The 
ASS has never opposed reform of the Hindu 
Personal Law which has been amended several 
times in matters of women’s inheritance, child 
marriage, divorce, etc, However, notwithstanding 
Vivekananda’s message of “toleration and universal 
acceptance” of all religions (ref. Lecture in the 


Parliament of World Religions, Chicago, 1893), the- 


¢ 
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RSS is propagating a brand of sectarian nationalism, 
which is unprecedented in the long history of the 
Hindus, in the name of. Hindu Rashtra or Hinduy 
Nation. Sectarian nationalism and not Hindi 
fundamentalism is the credo of the RSS. They use 
a very Sanskritised form of Hindi in all 
communications and’wish to exclude all Farsi and 
Arbi words which. make the present Hindi (or 
Hindustani) such a rich language. This is the same 
linguistic exclusion principle mentioned earlier 
whereby the Muslims are sought to be excluded. 
The artificially Sanskritised language becomes an: 
instrument to serve the narrow partisan ends of the 
Hindus. 

With the demise of communism in the late 1980s 
many of the apparently. stable states in Eastern- 
Europe split up along riationalist lines. But this 


‘splitting process is of two types. The split between} - 


Ukraine and Russia or the Czechs and Slovaks hasl- 
nothing to do with a religion or religious sect and is ` 
more or less peaceful. In contrast the conflicts in 
Yugoslavia and Azerbaijan-Armenia are marked by 
the sectarian nationalism syndrome. The warring 
factions in erstwhile Yugoslavia are Croats- who are 
Catholic, Bosnians who are Muslim, and Serbs who 
are Greek Orthodox Christian. Azerbaijanis are 
Muslim and Armenians are Christian. These conflicts 
have resulted in violence, carnage and ethnic 
cleansing of the most fanatical variety. it should be 
noted that there was no rise of religious 


‘fundamentalism in Croatia, Bosnia and Serbia of 


erstwhile Yugoslavia. Or for that matter in Armenia. 
and Azerbaijan. Everywhere ex-Communists-turned- 
sectarian nationalists were in the lead. Many Of 
them were atheists or agnostics. in Bosnia Muslim 
women in swimsuits held a beauty contest in 


- September 1992 to raise morale and funds while 


the war was raging, although public display of 
female forms clad only in swimsuits is against all 
cannons of Islam. 

It should now bé obvious why it is 5 necessary to 
distinguish between sectarian nationalism and 
religious fundamentalism. And yet there must be a 
connection between the two and this is what we 
investigate next. . ~ 


The Connection 

.A few years ago | read an article titled, “Rise of 
Urdu and Partition’, by a noted Pakistani scholar 
called Iqbal Khan. It was first published in Viewpoint 
from Lahore, Pakistan, and later reprinted in The 
Times of India (October 2, 3 and 5, 1987) as one of * 
a series to mark 40 years |of independence. Iqbal 
Khan quotes liberally from Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
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Anne Marie’ Schimmel and R.S. McGregor, all 
outstanding scholars. He points out that the language 
in question had a twin.name at the time of its birth, 

rdu and Hindavi. The language first evolved in 


‘Northern India as a descendant of Apabhremee: 


Contrary to popular misconception, 

it was not an artificial language that grew up in the court 

and camp of the (Muslim) rulers...!t was the language of the 

people, a vernacular, 

There was a very major shift in population from 
the North to the South when Mohammad Bin 
Tughlak transferred the capital from Delhi to 
Daulatabad. That is when Urdu-Hindavi reached the 
Deccan which was witnessing the rise of different 


kingdoms, The prevailing social conditions and the 


liberal attitude of the Sultans promoted the growth 
of a vernacular Urdu-Hindavi literature as .an 
fexpression of Hindu-Muslim composite culture. Urdu- 


Hindavi acquired another name, Dakhni, and became ` 
the language of administration of the Bahamani 


Sultanate which is known for a very humane 
synthesis of cultures and equal treatment of all its 
citizens, Hindus and Muslims. 

There were parallel but ominous developments in 
the North. Here it is nenessary to quote liberally 
from Iqbal Khan: 


As a result of Mongol invasion of Central Asia, large 
numbers of the Ulema (priests, theologians) migrated to 
India. They were followers of the Sunni faith and in matters 

of figh held extremist views. On arriving here they compelled 
the Sultans of Delhi not to treat Hindus as Zimmis, because ` 
that treatment is permissible only towards the people of the 
Book (Koran); they ought either to be. slaughtered of 
converted to Islam. And if this was not possible, then at 
least they ought to/be kept in a state of humiliation and 
degradation. | 


There was a long- ‘drawn tussle between the 


Moen and the orthodox in the Moghul establishment. 


Abul Fazt, Akbar’s court historian and, author of Ain- 


_ Akbari, was murdered. There were other instances 


3 


of rivalry between the two groups right through the 
reign of Jahangir and Shah Jahan. In Iqbal Khan's 


words: 

The orthodox elements’ final triumph came with the 

ascension of Aurangzeb to the throne. 

Aurangzeb assassinated Dara Shikoh, the 
translator of the Upanishads into Persian and the 
rightful heir to the throne. Iqbal Khan laments: 


Islamic fundamentalism and reaction now reigned supreme. 
it was in this atmosphere that Urdu, the Indian vernacular, 
that had been growing and maturing. among the Indian 
people of the Deccan for the previous five or six centuries, 
arrived in Delhi in the person of the poet Wali Dakhni. Its 
fate was a foregone conclusion. Urdu was literally usurped 
by the ruling classes and reshaped to serve thelr own 
narrow reactionary aims. All that was genuinely Indian in its . 
make up, all that was popular in origin, all that had made it 
a living expression of an ongoing Hindu-Muslim 


_ tapprochement, was suppressed and purged from it. And it 
was thus. that it now emerged as the language of the 
Muslim, an instrument that divided a people and a continent 
where once it had promised their unification. 

Language is a very important component. in the 
sense of identity of a people and there is.no doubt 
that Urdu in its .post-Aurangzeb reincarnation 
contributed to the sectarian identity among the 
Muslims of India. | once wrote an article titled, 
“Search for a Secular Identity’, in Mainstream 


, (August 18, 1990, pp.11-14) in which | tried-to show 


that a language can play a divisive role as well as a 
unifying one. The backdrop, of course, was the 
recent past starting with- the partition of India and 
drawing upon our more recent experience’ in Punjab 
and Bengal. Urdu was not only an agent divider for 
India in 1947 but. also played the same role inthe 
bifurcation of Pakistan and creation of Bangladesh 
in 1971. (In contrast the Bengali language has 
always played a cementing role between the Hindus 
and Muslims of Bengal.) And yet we allow Urdu to 
be.the language of administration in Kashmir and 
deny the Kashmiri ‘language its rightful status. 
Growth of the Kashmiri language and literature can 
unite the Hindus and Muslims of Kashmir, whereas 
the continued supremacy of Urdu will only make the 
Muslim Kashmiris look more and more towards 
Pakistan. Kashmiri which does not have a script of 
its own should be written in the Arabic (Nastaliq) 


- script which is known to both the Muslims and 


Hindus of Kashmir. o 

| have read many historical analysis of the 
events that led to the partition of India including the 
one which holds class conflict between poor Muslims 
and rich Hindus to be the main cause. | found them 
far-fetched and full of obvious contradictions. In 
contrast, Iqbal Khan’s depiction of the first phase of 
flowering of Urdu as an expression of cultural fusion 
and the later phase in which Urdu was distorted and 
mutilated to be shaped into an instrument of 
vivisection is notable for its candour, scholarliness 
and consistency. He traces the process backward 
to Central Asia and to the ideology which 
distinguishes the “people of the Book” from those 
who are not; an ideology which divides people in 
Zimmis and non-Zimmis and prescribes harsh 
treatment for the latter; an ideology which promotes 
separate identity and creates an artificial language 
to give voice to that identity. Here is the link 
between religious fundamentalism and sectarian 
nationalism. Iqbal Khan lays the blame squarely at 
the fundamentalist’s. door, and loses sight of the 
fact that none of the major leaders (Jinnah, Iqbal 
and ‘Liaqat Ali Khan) of the Pakistan movement 
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were fundamentalists. Rather they were against 
fundamentalism. In other words, Iqbal Khan fails to 
recognise the importance of sectarian nationalism in 
its modernist form. Here is a paradox. If sectarian 
nationalism is a product of religious fundamentalism 
then why;did the camp followers of the former— 
Jinnah, Iqbal, etc.—appear to be opposed to the 
latter? To find an answer, one has to look at the 
long process spanning centuries through which 
fungerentalem gives rise to sectarian nationalism. 


The Process 

The process, in my opinion, develops in three 
phases. In the first phase, the fundamentalist clergy 
provides inspiration for the separate sectarian 
identity to the “people of the Book”. A pitched battle 
starts between the liberals and the sectarians, read 
Dara Shikohs and Aurangzebs, within.the community. 


Sectarians are better organised and they easily - 


scatter the liberals. Political formations take shape 
which reflect the victory of the. sectarians. The 
Ulema reigns supreme in the social life of the 
community and the attitude towards people of other 
faiths hardens. 

This leads, in the second phase, to the creation 
. of an artificial language and a sectarian culture 
which reinforces, the sectarian identity. For example, 


the poet Mirza Ghalib uses eight metaphors to, 


describe something so typically Indian as a roasted 
betelnut and yet seven out of eight metaphors are 
non-Indian (ref. Iqbal Khan). To take another 
example, the poet Iqbal was an Indian nationalist in 
his early life when he penned the famous ‘Tarana-e- 
Hind’ in. which there is a line “Hum Bulbule hain 
isk? which translates into “We are its (India’s) 
Bubuls”; now Bulbul is a Persian nightingale not to 
be found anywhere in the Indian subcontinent. It is 
obvious that the Urdu language acquired an extra- 


territorial mooring. It is this phenomenon to which 


Iqbal Khan refers when he says: 

All that was genuinely Indian in its make up, all that was 

popular in origin...were suppressed and purged from it 

(Urdu). 

This phase which is marked by the creation of an 
artificial language and a sectarian culture spans 
centuries. 

In the third phase, the sectarian identity which is 
now mature infects even such members of the 
community who are modern and reformist and even 
areligious and non-believers at timẹs. There is a 


gap of centuries between the- initial inspiration 


provided -by the fundamentalist and the modernist 
intellectuals falling prey to a sectarian culture. At 
that point in time they are not aware of the historical 
process that has shaped their attitude. They oppose 
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fundamentalism in the name of modernism but 
glorify sectarian nationalism all the same. These 
are the new leaders and they launch a, movement 
for sectarian nationalism. | decided to trace the root, 
of this sectarian ideology further back in geographical” 
space in West Asia and Europe, and further back in 
time to medieval history. What appears remarkable 
is the similarity between the Muslims and Jews; the 
latter also describe themselves as the “people of 
the Book”. A different Book called Torah. There is, 
however, much in common between Torah and 


_Koran.. , 


To Trace the Root: Jew-Muslim Similarity 

The Jews and Muslims have the same 
historiography or mythology from Adam and Eve to. 
Moses (ref. Torah and Koran); to believers it is 
historiography and to non-believers it is mythology. 
The. Muslim ‘historiography is an extension of the 
Jewish one. in fact, the Christians also share it, but 
since the first Bible (of the Christians) was written 
about three’centuries after Christ and in a European 
tongue (Greek) and location, Christianity struck root 
first in European soil. Its traditions do not bear as 
close a resemblance with the other two as they do 
between themselves. More about the Christians 
later. 

Both: Judaism and Islam were born and developed 
in the West Asian soil. Both Jews and Muslims 
consider themselves to be the descendants of 
prophet Abraham (ibrahim). All the prophets from- 
Jacob (Yakub), David (Dayud), Solomon (Suleiman), 
etc. upto Moses (Musa) are common; the Muslims 
have, in addition, Jesus (lsa) and Mohammed. 
There are great similarities in rituals and customs» 


i 
. such as male circumcision, the way an animal is 


slaughtered (Kosher for Jews and Halal for Muslims), 
the taboo on pork eating, the ritual hand washing 
upto the elbow before a meal, the priest wearing a 
beard and a skull cap, etc. There are great 
similarities in traditional Jewish and Muslim laws, for 
instance, a younger brother enjoys priority in 
marrying the widow of his deceased elder brother, 
adultery is punishable by stoning to death, etc. 
Traditionally Jewish women used to cover themselves 
entirely by a veil, a garment much like the Muslim 
burqa (vide the famous veiled Rebecca, the wife of 
prophet Abraham, sculpted by a European Christian 
and now kept in the Salar Jung Museum ‘of 
Hyderabad). The Jews greet by saying Shalom 
Alaikhom whereas the Muslims say Salaam Aleikum, ` 
meaning peace and tranquility in both Hebrew and 
Arabic. Both the communities are very strict in the 
observance of the Second Commandment of Moses 
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, minority complex”. 


(Musa), “thou shalt not have images”, and do not 
worship idols, paintings, photos or images in any 
rm. They end their prayer by saying “Amen”. 
‘Above all, they both believe that they are a people 

chosen by God and mentioned in a Holy Book. 
Many of these rituals and customs were never 
observed in Christian Europe, the main bastion of 
Christianity. Many older Christian sects (Greek 
Orthodox, Catholic) worship idols of Jesus Christ, 
much to the dismay of the Jews and Muslims. Also 
there is no concept of all the Christians of the world 
being of one nation. Whereas for the Jews pan- 
Judaism or Zionism has always been an article: of 
faith and a vast majority of world’s Jews believe in 
it. Likewise pan-lslamism is an article of faith and 


Ummah is the term to signify the collective single. 


entity which includes all Muslims of the world. 

The: most striking similarity between the Jews of 
Europe and the Muslims of India emerges in the 
matter of a language playing an important role in 
preserving and nurturing a religious sectarian identity. 
For the Jews of Europe it is Yiddish and for the 
Muslims of India it is Urdu.Yiddish is in Hebrew 
script written from right to left and. bearing a striking 
resemblance to the Arabic (nostfaliq) script of Urdu. 
The Jews of Europe were living in a Diaspora which 
means an alien land populated mostly by non-Jews. 
In fact, the Jews of Europe were mercilesily 
persecuted. throughout the ages and developed a 
sense of alienation. They were excessively conscious 
of the fact:that they were a minority in Europe so 
much .so that their condition may be termed 
The Muslims: in India too 
developed a minority complex, although they were 
never persecuted in India. In fact, if anything, it was 
the other way round during the reign of Alauddin 
Khilji and Aurangzeb who clamped the infamous 


Jijia tax on Hindu pilgrims. Nevertheless, out of the. 


many different thought-currents among the Indian 
Muslims, there is one that represented a sense of 
self-imposed alienation and this -particular one 
gained strength and currency at the cost :of others 


and finally led to the partition of the country in.1947. . 


This thought-current stilt persists and leads to such 
movements as the one which created Muslim 
majority districts in the early 1970s.in Kerala and 
the one that is hell-bent on seceding Kashmir since 
the mid-1980s. The poet Iqbal wrote a verse which 


laments: 

We (the Muslims) lived in Hindustan for centuries but we 

still remain foreigners. ` 

| have already discussed the role of Urdu in 
nurturing this sense of alienation and now a few 
words about Yiddish. Certain parallels between 
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Urdu and Yiddish will be self-evident and would 
need no further elaboration. 


Yiddish Language and Zionism 

The Jews must have arrived in Europe when the 
Greek, Roman and Norse religions, that is, the so- 
called Pagan religions, were prevalent. Neither 
Judaism nor the Pagan religions were proselytising 
ones. There is no recorded history of persecution of 
the Jews by Pagans. Jewish immigration to Europe 
assumed large proportions long after Europe became 
Christian and only after Jerusalem fell to the 
victorious Muslim armies in 700 AD. Jews arrived in 
the Slavic countries of Russia and Eastern Europe 
and gradually spread westward. By 1000 AD 
Germany had large settlements of Jews who spoke 
German as their native tongue. However, the 
religious scholar and the Rabbi (Jewish priest) kept 
alive a tradition of learning. Hebrew in which. their 
religious texts ware written. It is here in south- 
western Germany that they first started wrifing the 
German language in Hebrew script (written from 
right to left and much resembling Arabic) and thus 
the language Yiddish was born. Yiddish means the 
language of the Yehudis or Jews. (It should be 
noted that Urdu was born when Muslims in India 
started writing the local Apabhramsa- hindustan in 
Arabic script.) 

‘In its early phase, spoken Yiddish was koly 
different from spoken German. After the Armleder 
Pogroms* (mass murder of Jews by fanatical 
Christians was called pogrom; in- today's language, 
it is ethnic cleansing) many German Jews fled 
eastward and Yiddish spread into Slavic areas. 
Slavic Jews adopted Yiddish with remarkable alacrity 
and distanced themselves: from the local stevie: 
languages to some extent. 

It should be noted that in’ India too Urdu 
developed in the Deccan (South-Central India) and 
spread to North and North-Western India tracing 
back the immigration route of the Muslims. Here too 
the: Muslims adopted Urdu at the cost of the local 
tongues ‘such as Punjabi, Kashmiri, Sindhi; etc: 

In the early périod of Yiddish European romances- 
were translatéd in‘large numbers. This became very 
popular with the Jewish people. -tater the Jewish 
clergy: successfully campaigned to ‘suppress the 
romances and other secular writings. They made 
Yiddish a medium. of religious ‘texts and moralistic’ 
essays arid in the process ‘purged'a ‘good déal of’ 
what was European: ahd non-Jewish in origin. In 
other words, from people's Janguage it became a 


$ These took place i in twalfth century AD. 





language of the theologian. The ongoing synthesis 
between European and Jewish cultures that had 
progressed quite far received a setback. (Here too 
the similarity with the history of the development of 
Urdu in India.is noteworthy.) i 

. As Yiddish spread eastward and aquired a strong 
religious bias, some of its German vocabulary were 
replaced by Slavic and Hebrew words. In particular 
German abstract nouns tended to be supplanted. 


Abstract nouns are the carriers of concept, . 


philosophy, etc. and bear the signature of a culture. 


Hence Yiddish came to be identified with the Jewish ' 


culture, distinct from the German, Polish or Russian 
cultures, ‘cutting across existing national boundaries. 
Thus Yiddish contributed much in creating and 
preserving a sectarian Jewish identity. (It should be 
noted that Urdu went through a similar phase when 
abstract nouns of Indian origin were replaced by 
Arabic and Persian words.) 

Several .centuries later the separatist culture 
which was originally inspired by the Rabbi (Jewish 
clergy) took hold of the entire community and even 
those who: were non-religious and opposed to 
fundamentalism were imbued with a separatist 
ideology. Jt must be mentioned that Christian 
fanaticism and persecution of the Jews promoted 
the: sectarian identity of the latter. Pan-Judaism, 
that is, the concept of all Jews belonging to one 
nation, grew rapidly in the nineteenth century. 
There is a popular’ notion among Indian thinkers 
that this happened after the Nazi persecution/ 
extermination of the Jews but that is not true. The 
World Zionist Organisation was founded in Basel, 
“Switzerland in 1847. Its programme stated: “Zionism 
tries to create for the Jewish people a home in 
Palestine secured by public Law.” The original 
declaration was in Yiddish. The stated objectives 
were to spread Jewish national consciousness, train 
people in arms, organise and transport immigrants 
to Palestine and rehabilitate them. The word Zionism 
means Pan-Judaism or Jewish global nationalism. 


After the Basel Declaration Yiddish became the’ 


main medium of propagation of the Zionist ideology. 
Both religious and areligious individuals have been 
members of the World Zionist Organisation. The 
most notable organisation spawned by the World 
Zinonist Organisation is Mapai or the Zionist Socialist 
Party. The famous Israeli leaders and pioneers 
such as Golda Meir, Ben Gurion and Moshe Dayan 
were its members. Most of the leading lights were 
either atheists or agnostics and quite vocal in their 
opposition to religious fundamentalism. Mapai was 
the ruling party for many years in the new-born 
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state of Israel and was responsible for promoting 
the. Kibutzim, the Israeli version of the commune. | 


(The similarity between the Mapai leaders and thed 


Muslim League leaders such as Jinnah, Liaqat Ali 
Khan, Iqbal, etc. in India were first pointed out by 
Gunnar Myrdal, The broad outline of Jewish history, 
Yiddish language and Zionism presented above has 
been taken from A History of the Jewish People by 
J.W. Parkes and Colliers’ Encyclopedia, Vol 23, 
published in 1962. However, the interpretation of 
events is mine. 


Christian Sectarianism 

- The history of sectarian nationalism will remain 
incomplete without a description of the role played 
by Christianity. Sectarianism directed against the’ 


Jews was manifest in the systematic persecution of ‘ù 


the Jews all over Europe, in the progroms of 
Russia, Poland and Germany and in the inquisitions 
in Spain by the Jesuit (Catholic) priests. 

Systematic massacre of the Jews earlier this 
century in fascist Germany, Italy and Spain should 
not entirely be attributed only to fascism. Anti- 
Semitism of’a virulent kind nurtured by the Church 
lay dormant in these cultures. The fascists made 
full use of it. Only the Nazis in Germany formally 
broke withthe Church, However, the fascists in Italy 
and Spain adopted Catholic Christianity as the state 
religion and the Catholic Church aquiesced in the 
wrongdoings of the fascists as a quid pro quo. 

Sectarianism directed against the Muslims started 
with the Crusades when Christians attacked in 
waves to liberate Jerusalem from the Muslim 


conquerors. The Muslims in the first place had. 


denied access of Jerusalem. Sectarian violence 
between Christians and Muslims continued right 
through till modern times in the Balkans (present 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, etc.), Greece, Turkey and 
Cyprus. The Bosnian conflict of the 1990s has. its 
origin in the past. There was a recent international 
event which brings out the tenacious persistence of 
these conflicts. In October 1993 when the Queen of 
England arrived in Cyprus’ to inaugurate the 
Commonwealth Heads of Governments Meeting 
(CHOGM) news headlines in Britain read: “A 
reigning monarch from England arrives in Cyprus 
for the first time since the days of the Crusaders”. 
The reference is to King Richard the Lion-hearted 
who came to Cyprus to lead the Christian forces 
against the Muslim army of Saladin. The arrival of 
the Queen became historically poignant when she 
was greeted by violent demonstrators protesting 


` against de facto partition of Cyprus between Christian 
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Greeks and Muslim Turks. This shows how old and 
persistent these sectarian conflicts can be. 
) Sectarianism directed against one Christian sect 


-Aby another also has a long history. Yugoslavia has- 


long seen internecine violence between the Catholic 
Croats and Greek Orthodox Serbs. The present 
conflict is only an extension of the events of the 
past. France, Germany, Scotland and Ireland have 
had their share of sectarian warfare between the 
Protestants and Catholics. The one in Northern 
‘treland is still raging. Among all the Christian sects 
only the Church of England has a tradition relatively 
free from the sectarian outlook. The clash between 
the Church and the Crown had been endemic till it 
came to a. head at the time of Henry VII! (1491- 
s, 1547 AD). The monarch renounced the authority of 
he Pope and installed himself as the head of a 
Church which came to be called the Church of 
England. This Church never showed the intense 
iconoclasm of the other extreme Protestant 
Churches. The only concession it made to militant 
Protestantism was to remove idols from the altar 
but statues and paintings are to be found everywhere 
else in the church premises. The Church of England 
served as a buffer between the warring Protestants 
and Catholics. Later with the advent of parliamentary 
democracy only a limited monarchy was allowed 
and then the monarch’s authority over the Church 
also became limited. The monarch never pronounces 
on spiritual matters which is left to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The Church of England manages 
many schools for young children. 
The study of Greek and Roman Gods and 
w Goddesses is encouraged among the pupils of 
hese schools. These developments have resulted 
in an English culture which is a harmonious 
synthesis of the Greeko-Roman civilisation and 
Christiamıy. The American Episcopal Church which 
is ‘the most dominant Church in the USA is a 
breakaway establishment from the Church of 
England. The American Constitution, which was 
shaped by pioneers brought up in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church of England tradition, is the first to enshrine 
religious freedom formally. The English in India 
founded the (Royal) Asiatic Society to discover and 
conserve ancient Indian texts in philosophy and 
medicine, and monuments and sculptures of rare 
beauty. In contrast the Spanish and Portuguese 
conquistadores (Catholics) systematically destroyed 
the Maya and Inca civilisations in. South America 
and the Buddhist civilisation in the Philippines. The 
4 Spanish burned several libraries and exterminated 
the original language of the Philippines. 
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Abraham's Warring Children >, 

Abraham is the first: prophet of the Jews, 
Christians and Muslims and all of them regard 
themselves as his children. Therefore, | call this 
family of religions by the name of Abrahamic 
religions. The last quarter of the twentieth century is 
witness to a number of fratricidal conflicts among 
Abraham's children. Here is a list from West. to 
East: Northern Ireland (Catholic versus Protestant), 
Yugoslavia (Catholic, Muslim, Greek Orthodox: 
Tripartite), Cyprus (Muslim versus. Christian), 
Lebanon (Maronite Christian versus Muslim), Israeli- 
Palestinian (Jew versus Muslim), Sudan (Muslim 
North versus Christian South), Armenia-Azerbaijan 
(Christian versus Muslim), Iraq (Sunni North versus 
Shia South), lraq-iran (Sunni versus Shia), Iran 
(persecution of the Bahais by the Shias), Afghanistan 
after the Soviet withdrawal (Shia versus Sunni), 
Pakistan (persecution of the Shias, Ahmedias and 
Christians by the majority Sunnis), Philippines 
(Muslims in Northern Mindanao islands fight a war 
of secession against the Christian South). 


Conclusion. , 

The Church of England seems an exception in 
the long history and wide geographic expanse of 
the Abrahamic religions and their numerous sects, 
for its broad non-sectarian outlook. Even so it -is 
only tolerant and not respectful to South-and East 
Asian faiths such as Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
Shintoism, etc. Nonetheless, the concept of religious 
freedom was cradled by England and this, alongwith 
parliamentary democracy, has spread from the 
English soil to North America and Europe. Within 
the Abrahamic family, sectarian nationalism of the 
European Jews and Indian Muslims have much in 
common and are marked by a language, Yiddish 
and Urdu respectively, playing a pivotal role. 

. In India we observe that, on the one hand, the 
sectarian nationalism syndrome has spread among 
the Sikhs and Hindus. A minority among the Sikhs 
consider themselves ‘a separate nation and demand 
an independent state. They are quite oblivious of 
the universal anti-sectarian message of. Guru Nanak 
who actually attempted to bridge the chasm between 
ihe Muslims and Hindus. The RSS openly advocates 
the cause of Hindu nationalisrn or Hindu Rashtra. | 

On the other hand, the Muslim-majority Kashmir, 
encouraged by Pakistan, wants to secede and the 
Christian-majority Nagaland harbours a strong 
movement for creating an independent Naga state. 
Our political leaders tacitly acknowledge the link 
between Christianity and Naga separatism and they 
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have taken concrete steps to deny access to 
Christian missionaries to Arunachal Pradesh, another 
North-Eastern State, although the Ramakrishna 
Mission has been given a free hand. However, the 
conflict in the North-East is still at a low key but the 
one in Kashmir has reached alarming proportions 
and threatens peace in the entire subcontinent. The 
Indian political leaders must recognise that this 
conflict is not an isolated phenomenon but part of a 
‘long historical process spanning centuries, if not 
millenia. The process has a momentum of its own. 
It was not created in a few years by Pakistan's 
political leaders or its army intelligence units. Nor 
can it be arrested in a small span of time. It can 
only be retarded and contained in the short run by 
political and military action, just as it can be 
aggravated by the machinations of a foreign power. 
The British had aggravated it before independence 
and the Pakistanis are doing the same now. 

The temptation to give in, as has already 
happened once when Pakistan was created, is 
strong among the democrats and liberals of India 
because they perceive, and quite correctly, the 
support of the vast majority of Kashmiris behind the 
secessionist movement. | like to remind them that 
majority support is no justification for “ethnic 
cleansing” of the Hindus, just as it was not for 
“ethnic cleansing” of the Jews of fascist Germany, 
Italy and Spain. How the Christian clergy encouraged 
anti-Jewish sentiments throughout medieval and 
modern times and how they played alongwith the 
fascists have already been discussed. In all these 
© countries a small minority led by the Communists 
and Republicans never surrendered but fought 
against the sectarian forces to the last. Dithering by 
the intellectuals in the face of sectarian onslaught 


will sooner or Jater be reflected in the mass media. . 


This, in turn, will demotivate people, who live well 
away from Kashmir, particularly in the East and the 
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South, from India’s Kashmir effort. If Kashmir 
secedes political instability in the North-East will 
spill over. Bengal will certainly be affected and even 
Bihar will not remain untouched. | appeal to thet 
discerning opinion in the country to hold fast to 
Tagore’s idea of India as in the poem Bharat Tirtha 
and act resolutely. f 

Inthe short term, ethnic cleasing of the Hindus of 
Kashmir must be prevented, if necessary by 
regrouping them in fortified vilages. The security 
forces must try to win over the Muslim populace by 
a policy of exemplary benevolence and respect for 
islam. 

In the long term, the kind of lead Raja Rammohun 
Roy provided in nineteenth century Bengal should 
be emulated in Kashmir (ref. my article, “Search for. + 
a Secular Identity”, published in Mainstream, Augusta” 
18, 1990, pp.11-14). The Raja encouraged translation >- 
of Koran into Bengali. The task was first 
accamplished by one of his Hindu followers whom 
the Muslims of Bengal fondly called Maulana Sen. 
Thereafter Muslim Bengalis developed a love for 
their mother tongue which transcended ail religious 
barriers and Bengali literature became a lasting 
bond between the Hindus and Muslims. In other 
words, Bengali grew into a people’s language as 
opposed to a language of a particular sect. 

In contrast Urdu in its present form is a vehicle of 


’ Muslim sectarian naticnalism. It has some kinship 


with the spoken tongue of Uttar Pradesh but none 
whatever with spoken Kashmiri. It played a role in 
India’s partition and is the official language of 
Pakistan. Its continuance as a lingua franca will 
make the Kashmiris look more and more towardsy 
Pakistan. The Kashmiri language must be given 
primacy in administration, education and culture. 
Writien literature should be evolved in:the Arabic 
script which is known both to the Muslims and 
Hindus of Kashmir. In order to promote the interest 
of the masses in their own mother tongue, Koran 
and Hadis, Ramayan and Mahabharat should be 
translated forthwith in Kashmiri. To this end @ 
Kashmiri Academy should be established within the 
borders of the State by an apolitical trust of writers, 
poets and their patrons. The Sufi-Rishi tradition of 
Kashmir is not dead yet. It can be revived, but not 
by political personalities and only by the custodians 
of culture, such as saints, poets, [iterateurs, 
musicians and philosophers. Politicians must. stop 
meddling directly in cultural and religious affairs and 
try to create a climate where a people's culture can, 
flourish unhindered by the Kalashnikov culture of > 
the terrorists. ia 
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Secularism in india: Theory and Practice 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


4 ecularism. is a much debated concept. The 
t> 3 debate is not new; it has been there with us 
ever since the word was used by Indian political 
leaders in the nineteenth century. Recently the BUP 
has caused further confusion by describing Nehruvian 
secularism as ‘pseudo-secularism’ and its own as 
‘positive secularism’. Many people feel that 
secularism implies indifference to religion whereas 
some others assert that it has to be understood-in 
the indian context and, seen in this context, it 
' should mean “equal respect for all religions’. In 
fact, the issue would remain highly debatable as 
unanimity or even near unanimity on it is far more 
difficult to achieve today than before. Whatever 
consensus that existed among the educated urban 
elite has also broken down with the recent reassertion 
of Hindu identity by the’ Sangh Parivar. \t should 
also be emphasised here that the Western secular 
notion had never struck any roots-in rural India. 
However, respect and tolerance for religions other 
than one’s own had always been an integral part of 
the rural scene. 





x 


AS pointed out above, we came across-the concept 
of secularism in nineteenth century under the 
4 influence of the British rulers. It had never been a 
' part of the Indian scene in the past. The king in 
ancient India was supposed to be a protector of 
dharma. it was his duty to uphold dharma and the 
Hindu moral order. The Muslim rulers did not 
impose shariah on non-Muslim subjects despite 
pressure from some bigoted ’ulama but they too did 
apply the rules of Hindu dharma on them. The 
Muslims were, of course, governed by Islamic 
shari'ah. The Mughals, with a few exceptions like 
Aurangzeb, were more open and liberal but could 
not ignore religion. Akbar and Jehangir were 
personally highly liberal but they too faced pressures 
from the orthodox ’ulama. Jehangir had to imprison 
Mujaddid alf-e-thani but he’ could not keep him for 
long in jail and had to compromise with him. 
Also, unlike Europe, India did .not undergo any 
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rennaissance movement. It was only in the late 
nineteenth century when the mutiny failed and the 
British consolidated their rule that the Indians 
opened their minds to the Western influences. But 
the Western ideas became popular only among a 
small section of Indians in urban areas. The British 
rule was essentially secular as they began to 
impose secular laws replacing many of the religious 
laws. They also imposed a common criminal code 
though they did not touch the personal laws. It was 
a new experience for the Indians: They had always 
followed religious laws and traditions so far. There 
did not exist any concept of secular law until then. 
Any deviation from these laws and traditions were 
strongly condemned. It even‘attracted punishments 
like social boycott and ex-communication. In the 
case of Hindus caste rules were followed very 
rigidly indeed. 

The word ‘secular in the political sense was 
used after the formation of the Indian National 
Congress in 1885. In fact the Congress was looked 
upon as a Hindu body by most of the non-Hindus, 
particularly the Muslims. The Muslims who 
constituted about 25 per cent of the Indian population 
then, were not only the major but also the most 
important minority. No political formation could-have 
had much impact without their participation. Sir 
Syed, the advocate of modern education among 
Indian Muslims, remained aloof .from the Congress 
and dubbed it as a ‘Hindu organisation’. The Indian 
National Congress leaders were, however, keen to 
enlist- Muslim support and hence they tried to 


“convince them that the INC was not a Hindu but a 


secular organisation. Badruddin Tyebji, who later 
became its first Muslim President, also tried to 
persuade Sir Syed Ahmad Khan that the Congress 
was a secular organisation, and not a Hindu one. 
Thus it would be seen that the word ‘secular’ in 
the Indian political terminology came to be used in a 
pluralist setting and not in a Western sense that 
indicated indifference to religion. As we know in the 
West the concept of secularism emerged as a 
result of a struggle between the Church and the 
political’ rulers. The Church was dominating the 
political’ scene and denied independence to the 


‘ruling monarchies in various parts of Europe. The 


Church imposed. its own laws and claimed that its 
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authority was divine. The Protestant movement _ 


broke the monopoly of tie Church and enabled the 
ruling princes to assert their secular authority. Thus, 
as a result of this struggle, the concept of a secular 
polity emerged in Europe. It should also be noted 
that the European society was, for all practical 
purposes, a non-religious society. Hence secularism 
had a very. different connotation in the Western 
context. It essentially signified a politica! authority 
totally. independent of the Church. 

. However, in India neither was there any Church- 
like religious authority nor any struggle against 


religious ‘authority for’ assertion of independent . 
political power. There was no centralised religious . 


institution among the Muslims too. The concept of 
secularism in India emerged, as pointed out above, 
in the context of religious pluralism, as against 
religious authoritarianism in the West. Secularism 
was emphasised by the Indian National Congress to 
allay the apprehension of the religious minorities, 
particula:ly the Muslims, that it was not a Hindu 
political formation. It was religious community, 
rather than religious authority, which mattered in the 


Indian context. While in the West it was ‘religious’ . 


which was the opposite of ‘secular’, in India it was 
‘communal that was opposed to ‘secular’. 

. It- would be seen that this is a vital difference. 
Secularism,. in the Indian. context, -had a very 
different connotation right from the very beginning. 
it related more to community and its secular 
interests rather than religion and its authority. It was 
because of, this that despite. adopting.a secular 
polity, people tended to be: deeply religious not 
merely i in individual but also in collective or corporate 
sense. The'collective manifestation of religion has 
as much central place today as ever before. And 
this despite the secularisation process of our 
society. for close to a century. now. But that is a 
different story. , : 


` 
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THROUGHOUT our independence struggle’ we 
were faced with the secular/communal dichotomy. 

But none, of ; our political , leaders thought of. 
challenging any religious authority, Hindu or Muslim., 

On the contrary, these leaders. held out repeated 
assurances that both Hindus and Muslims would be. 
free to profess and practice their respective religions. 
both in individual and collective sense. Not only this, 

the political leadership ‘used the existing religious 
institutions ta draw the Hindu ahd, Muslim masses 
into the ponus processes. Thus Tilak used Shivaji, 


y 


and Ganesh festivals to develop political conscious- 
ness among the Hindu masses. Gandhiji‘too used 
the concept of Ram Rajya on the one hand to draw 


the Hindu masses, and the Khilafat movement on: 


the other to draw the Muslim masses. Religion and 
religious institutions had to-be used repeatedly to 
inspire people towards political action. Thus Indian 
secularism never collided either with religion or 
religious authority. On the contrary, it drew upon it 
and its institutions to reinforce the political processes. 
Though this has had its own consequences on 
modern-day Indian polity, it could not be avoided. 
The two principal religious communities, specially 
their Western educated elites, often clashed with 
each other for their secular political interests. The 


INC emphasised its secular character and meant . 


thereby that it would not only ensure freedom of 


religion to all but also fair share, in power to the i 


Muslims and others. However, a large section of the 
modern educated Muslim elite was far from 
convinced. it always doubted the Congress 
credentials. The Muslim League thus came to be 
formed in 1906 to safeguard the Muslims’ political 


interests. Since the League represented only the 


interests of Muslims, it came to be characterised as 
communal as opposed to-the INC which represented 
the interests of all sections of Indian society and 
hence was described as secular. It was this 
struggie with communalism which etched out the 
character of our secularism. 

For quite sometime, the Congress had to accept 
separate electorates as the Muslim elite felt that 
their interests would not be guarded through the 
institution of joint electorates. The separate 
electorates could be abolished only after 
independence. It must also be emphasised here 
that it was the secular, educated Muslim elite which 
insisted, on a separate political party and separate 
electorates. The religious elite represented by the 
Jami‘at-al-'Ulama-e-Hind, neither approved of a 
separate political party nor of separate electorates. 
They lent their wholehearted support to the secular 
Congress. It would therefore be problematic if we 
go by the Western sense of secularism.. The INC 
retained the Muslim theologians’ political support 
throughout the freedom struggle—they also opposed 
partitioning of India on the so-called ‘religious 
basis'—on the assurance that their religious freedom 
and religious laws would not be touched. 


THE connotation of secularism in independent India 
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pi is through its contrast with communalism that the’ 
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also should be understood 
background specially that of the freedom struggle. It 


chief characteristics ọf our secularism can be 
determined. The character of the Indian state has 

also to be understood in the same setting. It would 
be highly problematic to accept secularism and the 
secular state in the Western sense as far as India is 
concerned. Seen in the Western perspective, the 
Indian state and society can hardly be described as 
‘secular’ in character. But there is a school of 
thought represented by M.N. Roy and others who 
emphasise the Western connotation of secularism. 
According to Roy, it is the total cultural atmosphere 


of a country which makes it secular, not mere: 


declarations by an individual or a group. Thus says 
M.N. Roy: 

Secularism is not a ` political institution; it is a cultural ` 

atmosphere, which cannot be created by the proclamation 

of individuals, however highly placed and intensely sincere. 

A state is called secular when it is not organically.’ 

associated with a particular religion, which relation persisted 

through centuries even after political power was wrested 

-from the priestcraft. The severance of that relation was a, 

` mere formality in the Christian countries, where cultural 

progress had sharpened the conflict between the Church ` 

and state. (See M.N. Roy, “The Secular State”, Independent 

india, Bombay, August 1, 1948) 

It is for this reason that M.N. Roy was highly 
critical of the character of the Indian state. For him 
it was far from being secular as it was associated 
with the Hindu religion. Roy says: 

In a secular state, a medieval monstrosity like the Kumbh 

Mela would be forbidden. But the Government cannot take 

such a step, which should be’ done for the sake of public ` 

health if not for other reasons; given a free election, it would 

be turned out of office. Prudence may.counsel moderation; 

. but short of the drastic measure of prohibiting such mass 
monstrosities, the Government could do many things to 
discourage them. (M.N.Roy, Ibid) 

‘In the Indian context this is an extreme view but, 
nevertheless, it has been held by many rationalists 
and humanists. What M.N. Roy wrote in 1948 is not 
only true today but such instances have greatly 
increased. At least persons like Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Radhakrishnan did not visit temples and other 


religious places. But now the: Prime Ministers and 


Presidents do so in the full glare of media publicity. , 


Rajiv Gandhi visited during his election campaign of 
1989 Deoraha Baba who blessed him by putting his 
foot on his head. Even the photograph of this event 
was widely distributed through the print media. 
Many more instances could be cited. 

Here it will be in order to refer to what is called 
the Nehruvian concept of secularism. Nehru 
undoubtedly was the architect of this concept as far 
as India is concerned. Mahatma Gandhi also stood 
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in our historical 


for secularism in his own way. But his concept of 
secularism was radically. different from that of 
Nehru. Gandhi unswervingly stood for equal respect 
for all religions--sarva dharma samabhava. \n his 
prayer meetings too prayers from all religious 
scriptures were recited. Neediess to say;. the 
Mahatma was a deeply religious person. and for 
him—in his own words—-religion was as necessary 
to politics as the nose was to breathing. To many 
this is anything but secularism. -They may .even 
dubb .it as a medieval religious approach. Nehru 
himself wondered at what the Mahatma said but 
then. he reasoned that Gandhiji perhaps meant 
morality and ethics by the word ‘religion’. Which 
indeed he did. Gandhiji never thought of associating 
Hinduism in its formal dogmatic sense with the 
indian state. For that matter he would have 
opposed associating any religion in the formal and 
doqmatic sense with any state, Indian or otherwise. 
For him religion was more of an ethical and 
religious.code, not a formal dogma. 

Nehru's intellectual approach was different. He 
did not entertain any religious belief. He was 
horrified by religious dogmas. He was a rationalist 
and a humanist. He writes.in his Autobiography. 

The spectacle of what is called religion, or at any rate,- 

organised religion, in India and elsewhere has filled me with 

horror, and | have frequently condemned it and wished to 
make a clean sweep of it. Almost always it seems to stand 


for blind belief and reaction, dogma and bigotry, superstition. 
and exploitation, and preservation of vested interests. 


Thus we see that Nehru was areligious and 
agnostic and his concept of secularism was deeply 
influenced by his views, He was abhorred by 
ritualistic practices. In other words, he was closer to 
the Westem view of secularism than the Indian 
view. This was the basic difference between the 
Nehruvian concept and the’ Gandhian concept of 
secularism. If Nehru had his way, he would have 
banished religion from the Indian political scene and 
would have kept the state strictly neutral to religion. 
But he was aware of the Indian reality and hence 
tempered his view. When he was questioned by 
Indian students in England about his views on 
secularism he said that in England the state had a 
religion (Anglican Christianity) but the society was 
quite secular inasmuch as the English people were 
indifferent to religion in public life and hence religion 
did not wield much influence in public affairs. But in 
India the state-had no religion; yet the people were 


- deeply religious and hence religion is a force to be 


reckoned with. The Indian state thus could not 
remain indifferent to religion and hence in the Indian 
situation secularism would mean equal protection to 
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all religions as far as the state was concerned. 
Nehru had been very close to some important 
minority leaders like Maulana Husain Ahmad Madani, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and others who had 
vehemently. opposed creation of Pakistan and had 


resolutely fought Muslim communalism. Also being’ 
deeply humanist, he felt for the woes and grievances _ 


of the minorities. He, alongwith Mahatma Gandhi, 
had given certain assurances to the Muslim leaders 


about freedom to profess and practice religion ' 


unhampered. This made Nehru sympathetic to the 
minority grievances. He was, therefore, not in 
favour of enacting a common civil code at the time 
of framing the Constitution as had been advocated 
by Dr Ambedkar. It would have meant betraying the 
promise given to the leaders of Jami’at-al-Ulama-e- 
Hind. As for the controversy about the Muslim 
personal law and other personal laws, we will throw 
more light on it a little later. 


~ 
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THE Nehruvian concept of secularism has ‘of late 
come under severe attack from the Sangh Parivar. 
As opposed to that they have posed the concept of 
positive secularism. The concept of positive 
secularism has not been precisely defined by the 
ideologues of the Sangh Parivar but they keep on 
emphasising that Nehruvian secularism results in 
pampering the minorities. In other words, Nehruvian 
secularism is rejected by the Sangh Parivar as it 
tends to favour the Muslims. It is too sympathetic to 
them. The Sangh Parivar tries to define positive 
secularism as “justice for all and discrimination 
against none”. However, in‘ the complex Indian 
situation’ this seems to be a highly naive and 
oversimplified approach. 

If such an approach to secularism is accepted, 
all réservations based on caste or tribe will have to 
be abolished as these reservations also appear to 
be discriminatory. Though it might be considered 
impolitic to say so openly, the Sangh Parivar does 
express ‘its displeasure at continuing the caste- 
based reservations. It, in particular, opposed the 
implementation of the Mandal Commission Report 
and dubbed it as a ‘conspiracy to perpetuate caste 
stratification’ in the Hindu society. "Though the 
Muslims have not been given reservations, the 
Sangh Parivar does think that the Muslims are a 


‘pampered minority’ and thus the Nehruvian or the ` 


Congress concept of secularism | is ‘pseudo- 
secularism’. 
Any perceptive student of Indian society would 
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know that this society is: far too complex and 
unevenly developed to admit any uniform policy 


‘towards all its constituents. As it is necessary to 


continue reservations as long as caste 
discriminations remain, it would also be necessary 
to pursue certain policies towards the minorities 
which are comparatively more backward socially, 


-educationally and economically that might appear 
© favouring then.. 
‘discrimination becomes necessary in favour of the 


Thus some kind of positive 


relatively backward sections of the society. In fact in 
such a complex situation, lack of such a positive 
discrimination might result in injustice to them. Thus 


it will be’ seen that the slogan “justice for all and . 


discrimination against none” is highly misleading as 
has been pointed out above. 

Similarly, categories’ like ‘pseudo-secularism’, 
‘positive secularism’, etc. are also misleading. These 
are politically. motivated terms, not an honest 
attempt to evolve a better alternative to the prevailing 
notion of secularism. Here we have also to take into 
account the ideological difference between the state 
and the civil society. The ideological space, as far 
as the Indian state is concerned, is too narrow and 
constricted. The civil society, as pointed out by 
M.N. Roy as well. as Nehru, ‘is ‘under the deep 
influence of religion whereas the state has adopted, 
either under the influence of the West or because of 
the prevailing pluralist situation, a secular ideology. 
The present malaise has arisen out of this dichotomy 
between the state and the civil society. M.N., Roy is 
right when he says. that one cannot establish a 
truely secular state by mere declaration. The 
cultural and social ethos should also support it. It is 


_ under such socio-political constraints that the state 


begins to deviate from its secular norms. Thus while 
one has to approve of the notional aspect of the 
state’s secularism, one should also angerstane its 
functional deviations. ne A 


E 
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Majorityism and Minorityism 
THIS discussion takes us to the recently publicised 


concepts of ‘majorityism’ ‘and ‘minorityism’. The. 


advocates of. ‘positive secularism’ argue that: all 
those who follow Nehruvian. or ‘pseudo-secularism’ 
are indulging in ‘minorityism’ by. unduly favouring 
the minorities. According to them, India has a large 
Hindu majority and hence it is the Hindu cultural 
and religious ethos which should prevail and that 
can-be fulfilled by establishing a Hindu Rashtra: 


M.S. Golwalkar, the chief ideologue of the RSS,- 
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even described the Muslims and the Christians in 
his We-—Our Nationhood Defined as ‘guests’ who 
should not overstay and tax their hosts’ hospitality. 


In other words, the Muslims should go to Pakistan ` 


or any other Muslim country and the Christians to 


some ‘Christian country of their choice’. They are, 


no more needed in India. Or, if at all they wish to 
stay in India, they must remain totally subordinate 
to the Hindu majority. In other words, they should 
enjoy no political rights. 

The RSS ideologue, whom the entire Sangh 
Parivar reverentially follows, wants to establish a 
majoritarian state wherein minorities will play no 
role. And if any political party allows minorities their 
political rights it will be guilty of minorityism and 
pseudo-secularism. The Sangh Parivar, in order to 
win majority votes, has made majorityism as its 
main plank. It is also true that this propaganda has 
found more and more acceptability in recent years. 
And as a result of this the old consensus prevailing 
among the urban educated elite about the Nehruvian 
model of secularism has collapsed. One must try to 
understand the reasons for the breakdown of this 


consensus. The increasing democratic conscious-: 


ness of their rights among the minorities on the one 
hand, and the SCs and STs on the other, has 
increased threats to the age-old powers and 
privileges enjoyed by the upper-caste Hindus. The 
privileged castes and classes practice democracy— 
or secular democracy for that matter—as long as 
their powers and privileges are not challenged: The 
democratic consciousness among the minorities, 
according to these upper castes and classes, has 
overstepped its limits and has assumed the 
proportions of ‘minorityism’ and hence must be 
fought. 

The best way to fight this ‘menace’ emanating 
from the democratically conscious minorities is to 
create a strong Hindu (majoritarian) ethos and 
demolish the political model which favours the 
weaker sections of society. Since it is difficult to 
establish a case for Hindu Rashtra logically and 
rationally, it is best to raise a religious controversy 
like the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid issue. 
Under pressure from a privileged and strong section 
of society, the state also made serious compromises 
with the established model of secularism. The 
Congress Government not only subtly allowed the 
door of the Babri Masjid to be opened for the 
Hindus to worship the dieties, but it also took the 
initiative in laying the shilanyas (foundation stone) 
for the Ram temple. 

Here mention should also be made of the Shah 
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Bano controversy which rose as a result of the 
Supreme Court judgement granting maintenance to 
a Muslim divorcee under the Criminal Procedure 
Code Section 125. The Muslim leadership construed 
it as ‘interference in the Muslim personal law’ and 
launched an aggressive movement pressurising the 
Central Government_to annul the Supreme Court 
judgement through a suitable enactment which, 
under pressure from the Muslim leadership, the 
government did. All these opportunistic acts further 
seriously compromised the secular character of the 
Indian state. It must be said that the secular 
character of the Indian state is coming under more 
and more pressure with rising assertion of religious 
identities of various communities, especially the 
majority community. The Ram Janmabhoomi 
controversy has made it very clear. The Indian 
state's role has been quite partial. When the Babri 
mosque wat demolished on December 6, which 
was a grossly unconstitutional act (the Chief Minister 
of UP had filed an affidavit in the Supreme Court 
assuring it that he would protect the Babri Masjid), 
the Central Government watched helplessly and 
took no constitutional measures to stop the 
demolition. It clearly showed that the Central 
Government neither cared for the constitutional 
provisions nor for its secular character. Both were 
seriously compromised. Not only that. The 
Government of India, after dismissing the BJP 
Government in UP, allowed a temporary temple 
structure to be built and the worship to be carried 
out at Ayodhya. 


Vv 


HERE an important question arises: what is the 
constitutional concept of secularism? Though our 
Constitution is secular, originally the word secularism 
did not occur in it. It was during the Emergency in 
the mid-seventies that the words “secular and 
socialist” were added and India was described as 
“secular and socialist republic’, But the word 
secularism or secular was not defined. We read in 
H.M. Seervai’s Constitutional Law of India (Vol. |, 
Chapter IV, para 4.4): 

Realising that the words ‘secular’ and ‘socialist’ required to 

be defined, the 45th Amendment Bill (which became the 

44th amendment) proposed an amendment of Article 366 

by inserting definitions of the words ‘secular’ and ‘socialist’ 

However, this amendment was not accepted by the Council 

of States. Consequently the words ‘secular’ and ‘socialist 

remain undefined. 

But a footnote to this gives the proposed 
amendment thus: 

Article 366 of the Constitution shall be renumbered as 
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clause (2) of that article and before clause (2) as so. 

numbered, the following clause shall be inserted, namely, 

(1) in the preamble to the Constitution the expression 

‘secular’ means a republic in which there is equa respect 

for all religions. 

Thus we. see the word. secular or secularism 
remains undefined in- the Indian Constitution. But 
the definition -proposed was close to the - Indian 
reality. In a pluralist society like india where all the 
major religions are. represented, in addition-to many 
local cults, sects and sub-sects, equal respect for 
` all religions,'on the part of the state, and also equal 
protection to them, as envisaged: by -Jawaharlal 
Nehru, is. necessary. 
either an atheistic state (as the Soviet Union was) 
or a State indifferent to religion. In Western countries 
too, there is no uniform concept of secularism. In 


In‘ India. one cannot have, 


the Unitedi States ‘there is wall of separation. 


between the state and religion’ which is strictly 
adhered to. Still the state invokes the name of God 
on various occasions and even prints it on its oe 
bills. , 


secularism has its own specificity which is not found 
‘elsewhere: there the wall of separation between the 
state and the Church is so complete that the priests 
are not even allowed to vote, let.alone contest the 


In’ Mexico which: .is „part of “South Ariea; 


election. The Church has to maintain complete. 


distance from the political processes. In Southern 
Ireland, on the other hand, the Church exercises a 
great deal of.pressure on the state, including in the 
process of law-making. Abortion is still illegal there, 
it being against the doctrine of the Church. In 


France again we find separation of politics from 


religion. This separation is jealously guarded there 
and is also reflected in its educational system. The 
Church has no control over education in France. 
Thus we see that each country has its own 
specificity as far.as the concept of secularism ‘is 
concerned. This specificity depends on its historical 


evolution as well as the contemporary social - 


conditions. In India too these factors will have'to be 
taken into account. The Indian Constitution does try 
to separate religion from palitics; in fact that is its 
ideal. Yet the developments in the civil society 


impose their own constraints, as pointed ¢ out above. 


W 


+ 


ONE might argue that India is changing fast: It is 
modernising and _ industrialising and has better 


chances of secularisation. In fact Prof Donald Smith 


argues: 
The forces of Westernisation and modernisation at work in 
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India are all on the side of the secular state. Industrialisation, - 
urbanisation, and the break-up of the joint family system, 
greatly increased literacy, and opportunities of higher 
education all tend to ‘promote the general secularisation of 

* both public and: private fife. The indifference to religion 
which characterises the contemporary Western outlook has 
already made a powerful impact on certain sections of ' 
Indian society, and the process is a- continuing one. 
Whether good or bad in terms of the individual this process . 
tends to strengthen the secular state. (india as a Secular 

. State, Princeton University Press, 1963, P- 495). 


Prof Smith wrote this in 1963. Nehru also thought 
so. But the subsequent “developments did, not turn 


out to be so optimistic. Development did not 


assume a linear course but a convoluted one, We 


sawthat the Indian state rather than becoming , 


more secular tended to be less so. Uneven benifits 
of modernisation and industrialisation on the one 


hand, and marginalisation of religious transitions on ’ 


the other, led to a strong reaction lending legitimisa- 
tion to- the reassertion of religious and ethnic 


. identities thus placing increasing pressure on the 


secular state. And assertion of religious and ethnic 


_ identities, is there to stay with us for a oe period 


than we think. 
Also. right from. the Seainninig “the: Indian 


‘Constitution have had certain featurés which are 


problematic for a secular state. The’ Constitution 
provides for maintenance of certain Hindu temples 
(for example, the one in the former State of 
Travancore Cochin), from the Consolidated Fund of 
India. Can a ‘secular state maintain any religious 
place, shrine or temple? Also, in its Directive 
Principles, it: makes provision for banning cow 


slaughter. Such a ban could be justified a the . 


milch cattle and those animals who are young and 
useful; but can an absolute ban be imposed on cow 
slaughter by a secular State? Retention of personal 


_ laws too poses-a question: can a’ secular state 


permit retention. of different laws for different 
religious .groups in matters of marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, adoption, etc.? The question of personal 
laws has assumed serious’ proportions in recent. 
times as well. 

- Another important question is:can a secular state 
assume an interventionist role and. bring about 
social reforms? Should a secular state adopt a non- 


‘interventionist role? If the state, as in America, 
prefers to play a strictly non-interventionist role in - 


matters religious, can. it abolish personal laws 
followed by different communities’ and enact a 
common civil code as is being demanded by some 
secularists (this demand is also made by 
communalists but only to tease the minorities, not 
with a genuine intention to improve the status of 
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women)? Before we take up this seminal question 


in the Indian context, it is important to define what is . 
religious and when the state should or should not.. 
“~ intervene. For application of Article 25(1) too-the . 


definition of ‘religion’ becomes crucial. The United 
States Supreme Court feels that a violation of 
religious freedom occurs when a state regulation is 
seriously regarded as such. American Courts have 
even shown an inclination to accept as ‘religion’ 


_ whatever is claimed to be religion. 


Dr Ambedkar, on the other hand, feels that 


We ought to strive...to limit ‘the definition of 
religion...to...beliefs and such rituals as may be connected 
with ceremonials which are essentially religious. (See 
Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. 7, p: 781) : 


These are two radically different positions in 


defining ‘religion’. Ambedkar’s position, confining 
religion to some essential beliefs and rituals, though 
quite progressive, is ideological, not empirical, and 
may not be acceptable to many. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad had also said that in Din (essence of 
religion) what is ading is ‘ibad&t and /'tigaédat (rituals 
pertaining to worship and beliefs) and the rest (that 
is, the shari'ah rules) can change, a position ‘very 
Close to that of Ambedkar. However, the Matlana’s 
position was never accepted by Muslims in general. 
Both among Hindus as well as among Muslims, 


religion traditionally has had a much wider: 


connotation. Both dharma and mazhab are 
considered as a way of life by Hindus and Muslims, 


- Their personal laws are also an integral part of this 


way of life. Among the’ Hindus, the caste system. 
has a similar position. Abolition of untouchability too - 


is considered interference in Hindu religion. 

Thus the question of enactment of a common 
civil code is not an easy one in the Indian situation 
as it prevails today. Religion is considered all- 
encompassing on the one hand, and personal laws, 
especially for minorities, are a part of their identity 
on the other. The Muslims insist that any attempt to 
change their personal law would amount to 
interference with the freedom of religion guaranteed 
in the Constitution according to Article 25. Moreover, 


the Congress had given an assurance to the. 
leaders of Jamiat-al-Ulama-e-Hind who opposed’ 


the creation of Pakistan and supported the concept 
of composite nationalism, that they will be free, to 
practice their religion (which includes the rules of 
shari'ah). In view of all this the crucial question is: 
can the Indian state assume an interventionist role 
to abolish certain practices which, though abhorrent 
to modernists, are considered by the orthodox as 
an essential part of religion? The answer is not as 
simple as it appears to be. 
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This controversy would persist: Moreover, ethnic 
and religious identities have assumed a much 
greater role.in recent times and fundamentalist 
movements are on the rise. It is much more difficult 


- today for the state to assume an interventionist role.” 


Though the modern secular outlook demands that 
justice be done to women (all personal laws are, 
invariably, unfair to them), the -conservatives take 
shelter under the constitutional provision of freedom 
of religion, and oppose any intervention on the part 
of the state. The women are being gradually 
conscientised but still they are too weak and 
subordinated to counteract conservative and 
fundamentalist forces. On the questions of adopting - 
a sacred or a secular and a non-interventionist or 
an interventionist role, the state will have to occupy 
perhaps the middle position.. The state should -not 
appear to be grossly violative of the sacred and 
crassly interventionist. This can be done, as far as 
the common civil code is concerned, by making it 
voluntary so that at least the first step is taken. It 
should as well take measures,: through persuasive 
means, to mitigate the injustices on women in 


` different personal laws. Voluntary agencies and 


non-governmental organisations can be encouraged 
to launch a campaign for bringing about such 


_changes. a 


` GATTASTROPHE 


A popular perspective on the implications of 
the Uruguay Round of General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) on the Third World, 
especially India. The booklet includes chapters 
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The Politics of Uruguay Round 
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Impact on Environment 
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LU Affaire Taslima: Two Letters 


The following are two letters published in the Calcutta press on the Taslima Nasrean episode. The first, by 
the Deputy High Commissioner of Bangladesh in Calcutta, is in response to several articles in defence of 
Taslima Nasreen and presents the Bangladesh Government's official view on the issue. It was published in 
Ananda Bazar Patrika (Benga‘i) and Amrita Bazar Patrika (English) on July 15, 1994. The second is an- 
effective rebuttal of the Bangladesh Government's case by one of the most distinguished literary figures of 
Bengal. It was carried in Bengali in the July 19, 1994 issue of Ananda Bazar Patrika from where it has 


been translated and is being reproduced with due acknowledgement. 


—Editor 


‘Facts Not Correctly Presented 


ttention of this Mission has been drawn to. 


continued reports on controversial writer Ms 
Taslima Nasreen published in your esteemed daily. 
The actual facts of the case are not being correctly 
presented, ‘but highly emotive and extraneous 
issues not relevant to the case are being highlighted 
- inthe Press and media for quite sometime which is 
being felt to be a deliberate attempt to malign 
Bangladesh. 

The correct situation is that a criminal case has 
been filed against Ms Taslima Nasreen under 
Section 295{A) of Bangladesh Penal Code for her 
alleged deliberate and malicious public statements, 
outraging the religious feelings of the vast majority 
of the people of Bangladesh. - 

Section 295(A) of the Bangladesh Penal Code 
states: i 

Whoever with deliberate and malicious intentions of outraging 

the religious feelings of any class of citizens of Bangladesh 

by words, either spoken or written, by visible representation 

insult or attempt to insult religious beliefs of that shall be 

punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend upto two years or fine or both. 

She is now a fugitive and absconding from the 
due process of law. If she has not committed any 
criminal mischief, it-is for her to prove her innoncence 
before the court of law. ‘She is seeking to capitalise 
external sympathy through a segment of the foreign 
Press and media instead: of asking for legal remedy 


in our courts of law which are widely recognised to 


be fair and free, 

Unlike many Western countries, Bangladesh 
does not have any blasphemy law. Our law under 
which she is being prosecuted is a secular law, 
which was enacted more than a hundred years ago, 
giving non-discriminatory protection to believers of 


all faiths. Her public statements are now under the’ 


scrutiny of our normal laws but some section of the 
Indian Press and media have been tiying to create 
an impression that Ms Taslima Nasreen is being 
persecuted. Some people seem to be deliberately 
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trying to ‘create confusion about’ the ‘clear line 


A section of the Indian Press and’ media are 
trying to create an impression that the Government 
of Bangladesh is not protecting the fundamental 
rights and freedom: of speech of a citizen. This is 


- not true. The general limits of fundamental rights 


and freedom of speech of an individual are defined 
by the laws of a particular society. Rights cannot be 
taken as an open licence. Freedom is not anarchy. 
Every legal system defines the concept of balance 
between the rights-of the society: and rights of the 
individual. The Government of Bangladesh is 
extending the protection of the law to Taslima 
Nasreen by seeking justiciability of her right to 
make the alleged public statements against Islam. It 
is only the court which can protect her against 
excesses of public wrath. But she has chosen not 
to avail herself of the protection offered by the due 
process of law. 

It is also reported i in the Press that the Bangladesh 


Government is yielding to fundamentalist pressures ` 


which is again not based on facts. Actually, the 
Bangladesh Government is acting in accordance 
with the secular law of the Jand. Such an 
interpretation is unfair as well as inconsistent with 
the facts'of the case. 

It was. reported in the Press that Ms Taslima 
Nasreen is being prosecuted for her legitimate and 
lawful view on religion and sex which is again not 
correct. Prosecution under the law cannot be called 
persecution. She is entitled to her private views on 
any subject as long as she does not transgress the 
limits of law. It is now for the court of law to judge 
whether her public statements tantamount to criminal 
conduct. She is obstructing the due process of law 
and to deflect public opinion from her criminal 
conduct, she is accusing the’ government of 
persecution. Taslima is being tried under the law of 


.the land. Since she is absconding and running away 
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between legal prosecution and political persecution. `, 


from the law, she is unable to claim legal protection, 
There is also an apprehension that she may not 
get a fair trial in the Bangladesh courts. This is not 


ge The courts of Bangladesh are widely recognised 


o be absolutely free, fair .and independent. ‘The 


past records of our courts would convince anyone | 


_ about the prospects of a fair trial under the law. 


yi 


X the accused to prove himself or herself innocent. {s . 


On numerous occasions, it was reported in the 


Press that actions were not taken by the Bangladesh 
Government to prosecute those making unlawful 
death threats against Taslima. This is again not 
true. The.fact is that a relation of Taslima has 
already fodged a complaint.in a court in the city of 


Khulna. So, on the same issue more than one case ` 


‘is not necessary. Now, it is for the court to decide 
whether there is credible evidence to establish the 
alleged death threat against her by any individual or 


“any group. Besides, the Government of Bangladesh 


in a recent Press release warned of legal action 
against any person or. organisation issuing death 
threats which is a punishable offence under the law. 
It may be mentioned here that in Bangladesh, 
Opposition parties, : Press and media and. the 
intelligentsia -have by and large shown a wider 
understanding for the legal action by the state. ` 
Therefore, | may tike to conclude that by placing 
the issue. before the. court of. law, the government 
has not only given Ms Taslima Nasreen the full 
opportunity to seek protection of the due process of 
law but has also successfully persuaded the political 
and religious forces to respect and uphold’ the law 
of the land. . s 
Jahangir Saadat 
Deputy High Commissioner of Bangladesh, Calcutta 


Dhaka is on Trial before Bar of World Opinion 


t 
have been surprised to read the letter of 
Janab Jahangir Saadat published on behalf of 

Bangladesh's Deputy High Commission in your 


papers July 15 issue. The basic principle of the - 


criminal law of England, India and Bangladesh is: 
an accused person is to be presumed innocent until 
he or she has been proven guilty. The responsibility 


of proving the guilt does not devolve on the © 


accused. Every day hundreds. of people are being 
tried on charges of theft, robbery or murder. During 
the trial the court expects the complainant to prove 
„that the accused is guilty. The court never expects 


Taslima‘Nasreen the only exception to this rule? 
- The Bangladesh Government is demanding that 
Taslima ‘Nasreen should prove her innocence. The 


Bangladesh Government wants to impose the onus `’ 


of proving the guilt on the'accused. If the complainant 
was anyone other than the government: then the 


court would not have. given indulgence to ‘the 


procedural lapse on the part of that other person. 
if Taslima Nasreen is to be sentenced according 


_ to the provision under which she has been charged 


+: 


then it would have to be proved that her comments - 


arè ‘deliberate’ and ‘malicious’. | don’t find any trace 
of ‘malice’ in the comment attributed to her. It 
. doesn’t seem to be ‘deliberate’ as well: If one utters 


a few words in an interview ae doesn't perome s 


‘deliberate’. 
Anyway i my personal view is that Taslima Nasraan 


must be given full opportunity for self-defence. She ~ 


should appoint as her ETE N EE she 
desires, if she so wishes she should be allowed to 
suminon a barrister from England and an advocate 
from Calcutta. Observers from various countries 
should go there to observe the course the case 
takes. It would be a historic trial which would have 
international significance. Like the Dreyfus_case of - 
France ‘in the last ‘century. In which context Emil 
Zola wrote ‘I Accuse’. 

‘tf am not Emil Zola. | E request the 
Bangladesh Government, let them pledge to extend 


-full opportunity to Taslima Nasreen for self-defence, 


and simukaneously make reliable arrangements’ for 
her security. ` . 
. None absconds for fun. Least of all a renowned 

writer like Taslima. There: are sufficient reasons for 
her fear. Tajuddin Ahmed and his associates were 
killed ‘in jail. Their killers remain unpunished. 


Therefore something has to be done in this case 


which would. enable Taslima to trust that she can 
stay in safety as the government's guest. | don’t 
know. what the Bangladesh. Government «has in 
mind but | feel that the government is,determined to 
sentence her to imprisonment. If-that is the case, 
then Taslima would remain in, hiding for month after 


month, year after year. 


l Actually it is the Bangladesh Government which. ` 
is on trial before the bar of world opinion. 


° Annada Shankar Ray 
< * + President, P.E.N., 
“Indian Centre and West Bengal Branch 
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Can you look to Technology transfer took a new direction when ABB India exported an 


India as a source of indigenous circuit breaker innovation back to Europe. 8000 employees 
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Are you Women or Just Representing 
- Husbands and. Fathers? 


TASLIMA NASREEN 


y 


T he other day, a foreign gentleman and | were 
bemused by the fact that Bangladesh had a woman 
Prime Minister. “The womeh of your country are so 
liberated that you even have a woman Prime 
Minister!” he said. The gentleman’s exclamation 


caught me unawares, and set me thinking. Is it! 


because the women of my country are liberated that . 
we have a- woman Prime Minister ahd even a 
woman Opposition Leader? Does this mean that 
there exists no difference between men and women 
in Bangladesh, that there is no disparity between 
the two Sexes? ` 

No, of course not. | aysanned to the ‘foreign 


’ gentleman how both our Prime Minister and 


Opposition Leader had merely inherited the legacies 


of their husband and father respectively. It was hot - 


merit alone.that catapulated them to top political 
positions. Madame Prime Minister, what do you 


have to say to that? And our venerable’ Opposition i 


Leader...? Are you too unwilling to’ admit this? | 


know you have ‘exploited the legacies. of your’ 


husbands or-fathers to reach the top and to have 
complete. control over our country’s governance; yet 


_ “there is a part of me that cannot help feeling proud 


a 


of you. Proud, because’ you are women. On the’ 


other hand, what have you achieved as women 
leaders? You have merely played around and 
dabbled with the laws, without actually changing 
anything. You have -been mere witnesses of our 
country's disorder, but not agents of change. Our 
laws are as unfair and as sick as they ever were! | 
‘am not talking about constitutional amendment bills, 


indemnity bills, votes, inflation, etc. My concern is | 


the woman—the Third World's tired, harassed, 
jaded, sick, ignorant, blind, deaf, mute woman. 

The moment you stepped into politics, you 
covered your heads. The male politicians; however 
de not always wear their:caps. If Islam commands 
„women to cover the head, it also commands men to 
wear caps and grow-beards. But in this country, the’ 
pressure of religious “diktats” is not as strong on 
men as it is on women. What do you say, Madame 
Prime Minister? And you, Madame Opposition 
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talking about Bangladesh. ‘He was rather, 


' Leader? | khow that neither ‘of you is used to 
drawing your veil over your head. A woman who 


_ has studied in a ‘college and at the university; a 
“woman who has been the wife of a Lieutenant 


General; surely such a woman is not in the habit of 
covering her head? You are doing it now because 
your male colleagues have probably warned you 
' that if you do otherwise, you will not be able to win 
the confidence of the public. So-you now move 
about demurely, with your head covered, hoping to 
have the. corsmon man on your side. In doing so, 
you are déceiving nobody but yourselves! Surely 
you have not forgotten—and it is not something that 
can be easily forgotten, because we are not just 
born as women, but are constantly made conscious 


“of our femininity by society—that, as women, our 


movements. are severely restricted. -We have 
_ embargoes on our right, on our left; on every other 
' direction we desire to take. Can any woman 
- overlook the fact that her upbringing is conditioned 
by a series of restraints? And have you, aS women, 
never seethed at the numerous constraints. put on 
us by society? You must have. You ought to have. 
And if you have, do you not; now, as women in 


power, have any obligation to lift at least a few of 


these constraints? You now have the reins in your 
hands, you now have the power. Instead of dancing 


-~ to the tune of a few male leaders, why don’t you, for 


once, stand up and counter, head on, the patriarchal 
set-up that enslaves women? Aren't you ashamed 
that while one Kalimuddin or Raisuddin can stand 
as an autonomous witness in a court of law, the 
word of one woman is not good enough for the 
same court? That it considers the evidence of two 
women as equal to that of one man? In other 


` words, Khalida and Hasina together are equal to 


“one Abul Kalam! 
Acid-throwing today, rape tomorrow, murder the 


` day after—these are but routine occurances in our: 


country. Also routine is the manner in which the 
culprits exploit various legal loopholes, and go scot- 
free. Are these loopholes never to be plugged? 
Madame Prime Minister, | indeed commend your ` 
courage and am proud of youl. i exhort my 
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countrymen to pay you their highest respect! 

A veritable cavalcade of cars; wiin their sirens 
and security trappings, announce your arrival. We 
ordinary women, however, have no security. | 
entreat you, Madame, to walk down our ordinary 
streets and footpaths, just once—just once, to 
experience what it is to have men pawing you, 


treating you like prostitutes. | extend’ my appeal to i 


‘you, too, Madame Opposition Leader. Have you 
ever walked down our footpaths and seen how 
countless women sell themselves for ten or twenty 
takas? Isn't it like watching yourself being.sold for a 
pittance? Doesn't it make us feel that,a woman is 
no more valuable than a cheap vegetable? And let 
me tell’ you, that no matter „how high you rise in 
politics, you cannot ‘escape this commodification of 
women. | 


as 


IF you, as women leaders, do not take the initiative 


Pepu ation. 


India was no waste paper that it should have 
been torn apart. 

I want to rub out the word fortyseven. 

I want to wash out the blackness of fortyseven 
with soap and water. 


The bone of fortyseven is stuck in my throat, 

I don't want to swallow this bone, 

I want to vomit it out . : 

J want'to recover the undivided soil of my 
forefathers. 


I want Beinepura. just as | want Suvarnarekha. f 
l want Sitakund Hill, | want Kanchenjungha as 


well. 
I want Srimangal, | want Japao too. . 
| want Shalbanvihar, and also Ellora-Ajanta. 
lf Curzon Hall belongs to me, so does Fort 
William. i 


One who fights in seventyone, 

Wins the battle, 

Drives out the two-nation iene: 

That person can never be vanquished by 
fortyseven. 


Taslima Nasreen 


(Published in Desh, March 12, 1994; 
translated from the original Bengali by Sumit Chakravartty) 
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to demolish brothels and rehabilitate prostitutes, 


who will? Are you women first, or mere 
you have acquired political power solely to avenge 
the death of your dear ones, that is another matter. 
But if you have a nobler objective, 
motivated by causes larger than yourselves, if you 
think it imperative to put an end to child-marriage 
and polygamy, bride-killing and kidnapping, rape 
and trafficking—all the malaise that has sickened 
our villages and cities—then | firmly believe you will 
be more effective than our male leaders have ever 
been, and that is, after all, how it ought to be! 


if you are 


“A 


representatives of your husbands and fathers? fT 


Wealth and landed property are not only important . 
in order to live comfortably, they are also signifiers * 


of status in society. The Muslim inheritance laws 
are replete with clauses that are glaringly unfair to 
women. If the wife dies, the husband is entitled to a 
quarter of her property; if they have no children, he 
inherits half her property. However, on.the death of 
the husband, a wife is entitled to only-one-eighth of 
his property, and if they have no children, she 
inherits only a quarter of his property. Why this 


husbands? This disparity exists even in the case of 


„disparity in the inheritance rights of wives and ' 


sons and daughters. The daughter can only inherit ` 


half of what the son inherits. Again, on the death of 
both parents, if the son is an only child, he inherits 
the wealth and -property of both his parents. 
However, in a similar situation, if the daugFter is an 
only child, she inherits only half of the total property. 
Can the Prime Minister and Opposition Leader tell 7 
us why these discriminations still persist? Isn't it-as 
imperative to eliminate sex differences as it is to 
bridge class differences? And if you arè unable to 
do so, why don't you annex all private property and 
declare the whole nation as state property? Or may 
be you will not, because you don’t want to 
jeopardise your position by taking on the various 
social, political and religious forces that-have so far 
served admirably ds props to your seat.of power—the 
patriarchy, Islam; capitalist imperialism, the pressure 
of foreign aid, etc. And in this respect, you, are your 


husband's true representative—you merely mimic’ 


his thoughts, his judgements, his awareness, his 
edicts, his ideology. _ f m 


(From Selected Columns, translated from the original 
Bengali by Debjani Ganguly; reproduced with due 
acknowledgement , from The maan PEN. April- 
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Garg: The Restless Crusader 
Ay Bt ot og ee NILOUFER BHAGWAT 


T- he year was 1957: and the country’s first Attorney 
me General M.C. Setalvad received a letter from a 
young lawyer: who had begun his practice first at the 
District Court at Saharanpur, and then at the High Court 
at Allahabad. The letter read—“You ar the most 
eminent lawyer in Independent India and | shail consider 
myself fortunate if | am given the opportunity to join your 
chamber as | desire to learn to defend the interests of 
the working class whom | politically represent.” 

M.C. Setalvad summoned the young lawyer to New 
Delhi, to the Supreme Court. The young lawyer was R.K. 


\giarg. Today he is no more and he-leaves behind in the © 
‘Supreme Court the void of his.absence acknowledged by _. 
` and interruptions of opposing counsel in Court were 


the Judges and eminent legal luminaries of the Supreme 
Court Bar. In spite of his various commitments in the 


political and trade union field, it was to this institution that 


Garg contributed more than to any other, fulfilling the 
commitment he had made in that letter written years 
earlier. In major constitutional, petitions ‘before the 
Supreme Court his submissions were heard with respect, 
as they were presented with rare legal integrity, taking 
no short-term view. The constitutional mandate and the 
people’s and the country’s interests reconciled and 
harmonised in the manner in which he presented 
constitutional concepts and precedents. 

Judges who were appointed to the Supreme Court in 
the last threé decades realised that his was a responsible 
juridical position with no vested interests and they 
listened to him with patience, no matter how involved or 
lengthy the presentation. Whenever some of us tried to 
-convince him that the submissions would be more 

cceptabla if they were shorter and more refined, he 
denied the suggestion. He did not believe, ‘he said, in 
simplifying what were complex issues before the Supreme 
Court. Neither did he have the time nor patience; for this 
exercise he had to read and digest everything—journals 
and books from the West and the East to keep up with 
developments all over the globe. 

For those not too timid to assist him, the experience 
was painful and yet rewarding. Work would begin on a 
case late—after the BHEL Workers’ Union or the Life 
Insurance Employees’ Association represented or some 
other people were attended to, the political issues 
discussed with members of several political parties, in 
particular the Congress and Communist friends entertained 


and counselled. The list of authorities called for were 


endless, reeled: off from memory—he did it all,, in 


particular in the area of constitutional and administrative . 


law. With this came the tortuous task of rapidly taking 
down what he imagined would be his submissions. This 
was altered several times over, making it difficult to 
decipher, Preparation was a monologue unless and until 
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one had crossed all hurdles, including the rest of 
endurance and stamina. Finally in Court if one attermpted - 
to sit back hoping that everything was in order, the. 


“prepared submissions were ignored, the list of authorities 


added to from memory as he made his submissions, enc 
just ‘when the Judges and lawyers assisting wondered - 
with agony what.was being submitted, would emerge in 
complex sentences articulated with unusual intensity of 
concentration, the submissions as a whole, the answer 
to the complex constitutional issue before the Court. This 
presentation, enlightening for a very patient Court, was a 
source of concern for those attending a conference or 
seminar, where‘time was strictly rationed. ‘His interventions 


tolerated by. ail with indulgence, they were free of malice. 
His life’s journey which began in Saharanpur in 1928 
„was to take him to the University of Allahabad, to-the - 
‘Urdu poetry readings of Firaq Gorakhpuri who was his 
Lecturer in - English Literature at the undergraduate 
course; to the lecture halls of Philosophy and then Law. 


Politically it was the first baptism in the struggle for 


independence when he was electrified by the leadership ` 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru and thereafter 
as an active student leader in the All India Students’ 
Federation at the Allahabad University and onwards to 
the task of establishing alongwith others the Communist 
„Party district unit at Saharanpur. He was to remain in 
close touch with political developments in UP, in particular ` 
Saharanpur and the Hardwar constituency which he 
represented from 1974-77 in the UP State legislature—for 
the rest of his life, contributing to the formation and 
growth’ of the BHEL Workers’ Union. Thereafter he 
became the President, of the General insurance ` 
Employees’ Association. : 
In the context of this political background many ‘often 
wondered ; why his severest . criticism politically was 
reserved for the Cammunist Parties. One soon learnt 


‘why. The communist philosophy was always to remain 


his first love. In the mid-seventies immediately after their 
marriage, he was to také his soft spoken, shy wife 
Suman with literary’and aesthetic rather than political 
interests—a perfect foil for him—straight to Ajoy Bhawan, 
the Communist Party. headquarters, to meet the then 
General Secretary, C. Rajeswara Rao. In spite: -of political 
expulsion related to his unorthodox views on the 
` Congress party, and his activities pursuent to these 
views—-while he had his reservations about the 
Emergency—he always regarded himself as a Communist. 


‘It did not bother him in the least that they had expelled 


„him. He was to journey to Hyderabad to see Rajeswara 
Rao when the latter was terminally ill. Here were a group 
of people more honest by political standards then any 
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other, R.K. Garg would observe,.then why did they not 
understand, according to him, that they were required to 
be a part of the national mainstream? Were the 
Congress party and the Communists not destined to 
work together for the development of the country?. He 
was toibring the three General Secretaries of the 


Congress, CPI-M, and CPI on the platform of the 


Krishna Menon Society. 

The Starting point, according to this Lactbedes 
Communist;-was to.begin where Mahatma Gandhi.and 
Jawaharlal Nehru had left their task ‘unfinished. The 
monologue would go on. There is a scientific and 
technological revolution which they have failed: to 
understand. The developments in the former USSR left 
him intensely disturbed but not beaten. He set out; to 
understand.the world. t 

During every Court vacation he -would undertake ‘a 
journey of discovery—which we called glabal missions—to 
Europe, the United States, China and later Japan. On his 
piesa uel sea be invited over. for what some 


described as a ‘global trip’. With enthusiasm he would 
endiessly relate developments; leaving many dizzy. 
Some of us took away from the endlessly flowing words, 
some essential facts which assisted our understanding. 

On his fast global trip, Garg accompanied his wife; 
devotee of Buddhism, to a Buddhist temple at the foot-of 
Mount Fuji in, Japan, and as Suman says: “He was 
serene. and content in philosophical discussions with the 
Buddhist High Priests.” 

On the last journey back to Hardwar- and the region 
from where his life had first begun he was to choose a 


“night of thunderstorm and. heavy rain. By temperament 
“he was always unafraid, never superstitious. He had 


selected as his companion Pratul Lahiri, a member of the 
CPI National ‘Council. They were to leave this world 
together. He had also selected his cause—the purpose 
of the visit was the anti-communal meeting to be held at 
Hardwar—a cause which he had represented so 
forthrightly-in the Presidential Reference.to the Supren 
Court on ene Babri Masjid aontirovary: 
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comparatively backward States like Bihar and Odesi 
who sit for the IAS examination and | gather that one 
major reason is that- t the they can Biak higher, 
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nen in the s mamagè malhet. : 
Even with some fellowships the experience is that a 


‘simple newspaper advertisement brings few good people. 
.For something far more serious like the service of the 


state, we must find out better ways of attracting enough 
number of competant candidates. We cannot do away 
with the examination system. Even in the US, where the 
earlier view was that elected politicians should bring in 
their own team, the examination system has .gradually 
gained ground, displacing the spoils System. But we 


- should find out whether the single examination system 


from ‘which the various Central services draw’ their 


‘ personnel, is in the interests of the country. 
Newspapers say that last year the first choice cf the, 


toppers was the Custom services, and that the first 36 
candidates in order of merit did not deign to look at the 
Foreign Service. The time has probably come to’ hav 


separate examinations for specialised services like the. 


Foriegn Services. Some, countries have special training 
schools ‘for those who intend to take civil service 
examinations. But in’our country training follows success 
in examinations. (Don't we, after all, believe in love after 
marriage rather than before marriage?) ee 

We must also re-examine the great trust we’ have in 
generalists. We seem to think that- an IAS. man can 
handle any job and can acquire any skill with the same 


ease as donning a new bush-shirt. 


There are, one may argue, much more important 
problems with the civil service, such as cleansing it of 
corruption, and loosening its ties with party politics which 
is now increasingly dominated by communal, caste and 


‘regional bias. The greatest task of all is to awaken the 


social conscience of the civil services and make our 
officials recognise that they are not the masters but the 
servants of the public.. a 


(Courtesy: The Asian Age)’ 
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| TRIBUTE: 


A Rare Breed 


hen tragedy ‘struck late at sieht on July 23-24 some 10-15 
kilometres away from Muzaffarnagar on the Muzaffarnagar- 
Roorkee highway to Hardwar to snatch away from our midst two 
dear friends and outstanding personalities one could barely control 
oneself. Why did. fate have to deal such a cruel blow especisily 
when both these persons—-R.K. Garg and Pratul Lahiri— had yet 
to turn ‘old’ and had so much to give. to the nation at large? But 
then that is life. 
Garg was a brilliant advocate whose legal acumen, revealed in 


substantive measure in several cases in the Supreme Court, has _ 


en widely hailed and recognised. His championing of the cause 
the persecuted and the downtrodden does not bear repetition. 
Though ‘expelled from the CPl—the party to which he belonged 
sincè his student days—on technical grounds, he refused to accept 


‘the expulsion order and-remained a steadfast Communist all his ~ 


life helping the party through thick and thin. But never losing the 
broad nationalist approach in the international perspective; and all 
along eschewing sectarianism, that malady which has afflicted the 
communist movement in India since its birth in the twenties, An 
ardent admirer and follower of thé late P.C. Joshi, but for whom 
there would not have been any Communist Party (of whatever 
brand name) in this country, it was the Joshi-vision of a vibrant 
communist struggle for a better India based, on the widest possible 
unity with the national movement for emancipation from alien rule 
` which pulsated his political life; and his global outlook regulated by 
the Marxist dialectical methodology was developed on that very 

basis. 
` Pratul Lahiri belonged to the same political association as that 


of Garg. His attraction to Garg was due to shared idéas on various ` 


. topical issues of common interest and concern. He too was 
teeped in the Joshi-vision and like Garg adopted the methodology 
-.of Marxist dialectics to analyse phenomena at home and abroad. 
Like Garg he too was briefly expelled from the CPI on technical 
grounds but the expulsion was revoked since nothing substantive 
could be brought to smear his name. And he remained a 
disciplined party leader and a member, of the CP! National Council 
at the time of his death. But politics apart, what made R.K. Garg 
and Pratul Lahiri kindred, spirits was that both were transparently 
honest and remarkably open-hearted human beings dedicated to 
the cause of transforming this country of ‘900 million into a 
genuinely free state bereft of economic exploitation and social 
oppression of every form and shape. And that explains their 


capacity to build a wide circle of friends and acquintances far , 


beyond the party confines. 


‘Pratul-da’ he was to us as to countless others. Fiftyeight when ` 


he breathed his last, he was our leader in the Bengal students’ 
movement to the development of which his contribution in the fifties 
and sixties was literallly stupendous. He was not just the President 
of the Calcutta University Students’ Union as a leading figure in the 
{Bengal Provincial Students’ Federation (an affiliate of the All India 
Students’ Federation not to be mistaken with the Students’ 
Federation of India, a much too recent phenomenon); Pratul-da 
had the rare capability of endearing himself to all sections of 


S.C. 


n 


students not by dint of dadgiri as one finds in abundance these 
days but by the sheer strength of his intellectual calibre. 

- Having come in close touch with Pratul-da for the last thirty 
years, one can confess in utter frankness: that he not only left a 
lasting impress on one's mind whenever one had an encounter 


~ with him, but he also helped to mould one's Socio-political views on’ 


the broad canvas of national and global events. His sterling 
qualities were indeed exceptional. Pratul- da had once described 
one of his mentors after that gentleman's death as one who had 
_ Spent his whole life in a second-class tram; to bring into focus the 
person's spartan life-style, The description equally befits Pratul-da 
himself. At the’same time his power of intellect was brought out in 
his analytical approach to problems. An accomplished speaker and 
engaging convérsationist, Pratul-da was a verstile writer who 
wielded a powerful pen in both Bengali and English. But he was all 
that and much more. What enabled him to stand out as an 
extraordinary figure happened to be his self-effacing character 
(which is perhaps why he has not been able to rise up the party 
„ hierarchy keeping pace with his juniors quite a few of whom were 
* drawn into the communist movement by him alone). He expressed 
himself freely and fearlessly with conviction but without any trace of 
subjective bitterness, rancour, dogmatism or hypocrisy. And what 
is more, he never imposed his views on anyone. Yet he had the 
power to attract one towards him and his ideals. Even those not 
sharing his ideology and convictions were touched by his humanism. 
That ‘is precisely why one found a Union Minister fighting hard 
to hold back tears while offering floral tributes to Pratul- da at Ajoy 
Bhavan, theCPI headquarters, i 
So’ many memories come flooding in. One's journey through 
the Andhra countryside on way to Madras for the AISF-AIYF 


"conference in December 1965, one’s seemingly endless walks 


around Calcutta discussing complex national and global issues 
with Pratul-da. The warmth of his friendship-always instilled hope 
and optimism even at the height of depression. The infectious 
enthusiasm of P.C. Joshi was transmitted through Garg-sahb and 
Pratul-da to youngsters like us to strengthen our conviction that all 
was not lost, at least Not yat. ' 

For this writer as for many others, Pratul-da belonged to a rare 
breed of political figures: in today’s degenerated environment 
replete with upstarts and careerists. In the midst of all-round 
darkness he reinforced one’s belief that there is a limit to the 
murkiness in politics and that morality, ideals and ideology are not 
yet outdated terms but continue to hold relevance despite the 
marked decline in political standards everywhere. Like Garg-sahb 
he too was responsible for’ restoring faith in our moorings and 
ourselves, 

Both Garg-sahb and Pratul-da were unique in their own way. ; 
As the realisation gradually seeps in that there’ won't be the likes of 
‘them anymore one is able to feel the real gnawing acute pain of 
the void left by their untimely and tragic départure—a void that will 
remain unfilled to the misfortune of the nation as a whole. And the 
pain would survive all the vicissitudes of our life and times. a 
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NIKHIL : Transparency in-Short Supply 
- ont from page 3) 
one notices a marked iendea to fight shy of any 
- transparency in the making and application of these 
policy changes. Leaving aside’ the charge once 
levelled that the country's budget was being leaked 
out to the World Bank bosses, ‘the -government, 
particularly its Finance Ministry; has at no stage 


explained—not to speak of getting any sanction‘for | 


it from Parliament—why it has accepted in toto the 
World Bank prescription for the Structural Adjustment 
of our national economy. Few had contested “the 
taking of a big loan from :the IMF to meet the 
balance-of-payments crisis in mid-1991, but that by 
no means could be construed as acceptance in toto 
of the' World Bank's Structural - Adjustment 


Programme. And- that” was precisely . what the _ 


Finance Minister did by Novermber 1991. 
In the true no-holds-barred politics. of the day, the 


Finance Minister held the previous -government - 
- -From Davos to Harvard to London and finally 


wholly ‚responsible for the balance-of- -payments 


crisis though’ he had served that government - 
Even . 
intellectual transparency became a casualty as one |. 


without, a, protest at a very thigh level. 


found no mention in all the pronouncements of the 
Finance Minister of the havoc palyed ‘on ‘the 
country's foreign-exchange reserves by the spate of 
short-term borrowings from the international market 
by the previous government which was to. a very 
large measure responsible for the 1991 BoP crisis. 
Would one be wrong in concluding that the Finance 


Minister's: eloquent silence about the profligacy’ of 


those short-term loans has been due to the fact that 
those were incurred by a government which was 
. presided over by. the, same ‘party to which he 
belongs today? And the gentleman who was closely 
involved in that disastrous loan spree of the late 


eighties was later holding a key position manning : 


the country’s finance thanks to the patronage of. the 
Finance Minister himself. 


. 


In the basic approach to the question of economic . 


reforms, there is lack of:transparency.'which -may ` 


. turn counterproductive for the reforms themselves. 


Public memory, according ‘to politicians, is 


proverbially short,. but not so’ short as to have 
forgotten that the fashion in the establishment circle 
in the autumn and winter of 1991 was to run down 


‘the public sector as a. sort of, unmentionable 


offspring of the Nehru:Mahalanobis ; model ` of 


economic planning. The apostles of the Finance 


Ministry and their NRI cohorts abroad: made no 


bones about their allergy to the very existence .of 3 


the. public: sector. There was a perceptible 
devaluation of the very concept of the mixed 
economy in the heady euphoria’ for a free-markal 
dispensation. So much so _ that one of the leading 
characters of this crusading fraternity in his: effusive 
exultation hailed our Finance Minister Doctor as the 
Gaidar of the’ Indian economic revolution little 
anticipating. that Gaidar with his championing of 
uncontrolled free. market has how- become a 
castaway’ from the Russian. economic scene. Not 
even the bitterest critics of Manmohan Singh would 
like him to put on the tattered mantle of an Indian 
Gaidar. That honour can perhaps be reserved for 


-more deserving worthies in our Finance Ministry. 


Meanwhile there. has come about a Visible 
change of seasons in our economic revolution—né 
a change of guards. The new winds started blowing 
from Davos last year. Out there in the Swis Alpes, 


- the Prime Minister adumbrated..his views on the 


Middle Way, which he candidly conceded as having 
been derived from Nehru’s mixed ecnomy concept. 


énding up with His Red Fort peroration on July 14, - 
the Prime Minister has now been talking as if there 
has been no ‘basic shift from the economic strategy 
of Nehru’s, times. Even our distinguished Finance 
Minister has been talking about his commitment to 
the public sector—vide his speech.at 1e Talkatora 
AICC session the other day. 
Why this shift in the semantics of the government? 


. Apart from the slide-back from the free-market 


euphoria on the global scale—witness the change 
in the public mood all over Eastern Europe a 
Russia where emphasis towards social justice i 

being restored—the more perceptive elements in 
our ruling ‘establishment (and this includes the 
Prime Minisiter' himself) now seem to be realising 
the political hazards of adopting the World Bank's 
Structural ‘Adjustment ` Programme. ‘The’ single- 
minded emphasis on export earnings loses much of 
its logic as one finds high walls of protection by the 
developed countries being made higher via the new 
GATT. While the government, earned a lot of 


` „encomium by scrapping the licence-permit raj, the 


corporate sector can hardly be expected to be 
reconciled to the policy of preferential treatment to 
the multinational investor from abroad, even to the 
extent of offering guaranteed return of 16 per cent 
never given to anybody: since the East‘ India . 
Company days, The excitement of inviting foreign . 
multinationals has reached such a feverish pitch > 
that the government itself is trying to tread cautiously 
in applying its own open-door policy to the afea of 
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telecommunication—which. may directly impinge on 
the defence. requirements’ of the country. The 
finance Minister at the beginning talked recklessly 


“about stopping all subsidies. But he could not keep - 


his commitment to the World Bank authorities as 
the powerful kisan lobby on which the very existence 
of the Congress party depends, has practically 
vetoed such a move. Similarly, he made ‘an open 
commitment to the World Bank that the Exit policy 


would be enforced. But this has been opposed by ` 


all trade union bodies including the Congress-led 
INTUC. 
The most bizarre has been the treatment of the 
public sector. More than anybody else, the Finance 
„Minister with his fairly long innings in the government 
knows that one of the heaviest drawbacks for the 
' public sector has been the transfer of the sick units 
of the private sector to the public sector; besides, it 
is the managerial inefficiency more than anything 
else which is largely responsible for the losses in 
the nublic sector. There are thriving public-sector 
units like BHEL and SAIL which are fetching 
adec uate returns. Instead of helping these to grow 
faster, the Finance Minister and his team hit upon 
disinvestment of even these thriving units, just 
because the World Bank bosses want these to be 
dismantled to make room for the giant multinationals 
of the West which they are openly backing. 
It is in this background when the Prime Minister 
talks about saving the public sector that creates 
confusion in the public mind and leaves even the 


votaries of.the economic reforms nonplussed. The 
obvious contradiction betweeh the profuse profession 


; and actual practice within the government is due to 


the lack of transparency in the government's words 
and deeds. It would not be unfair to draw the 
conclusion that the political leaders of the 


. government are realising that the World Bank 


Structural Adjustment Programme would not fetch 
votes at the election ordeals ahead, and therefore 
this is sought to be garnished with copious 


. expressions of allegiance to the Nehru legacy 


etcertra. 

What seems to be missed by those in power that 
in the new period not only has technological 
advance made phenomenal strides, but the 
consciousness of the common people has awakened 
equally phenomenally. This was precisely the 
essence of Nehru’s Basic Approach—which sought 
to advance development along with social justice 
through democratic means. This by itself demands 
rigorous adherence to the principle of transparency 
in manning the levers of power in a society such as 
ours situated in a land of plenty. The economic 


. order for such a country can hardly be achieved 


through the straitjacket of a global moneyiender's 
model, but has to be designed by our own native 
genius. Not through the imported eggheads but 
through learning from the rich and varied experience 
of our pluralist society. E 


(By arrangement with The Tribune) 





X p.c, JosH!: Moonis Raza 
(Continued from page 6) 


three years until his health broke down. He was suffering 
from acute tuberculosis of the lungs. He was then 
removed from Kanpur and under the care of the 
International Union of Students sent to Czechoslovakia 
for treatment. When he returned, he had only one lung. 
Under the doctors’ orders, he had to alter the very 
course of his life, to give up the first love (the life of an 
organiser and activist on the working-class front) and to 
opt for the second best—the life of an educational 
planner and administrator. a 

Moonis was chosen for one | ational assignmment 
after another which totally overshadowed his revolutionary 
past. Not many who came to know him in these positions 
ever knew that he was once a revolutionary. Those who 
had known, had also forgotten the noblest years of his 
life in the service of the Kanpur working class. | asked 
Moonis whether he himself ever remembered the finest 
period of his life; and whether he ever asked himself 
what the link was between his present and his past. 


Moonis would not mind being asked this question but he 
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never tried to make a defence of his present. To address 
this question to Moonis, however, is also to direct this 
question to many of us who had taken the same kind of 
pledge in our youth. Have we by leaving the thorny, the 
less-travelled road and by taking to the smooth, widely- 
travelled road, drifted away from the ideals which once 
gave meaning to our lives? Or, have the same ideals to 
be pursued through different paths under vastly changed 
conditions? 

It is not a mean achievement that the life that Moonis 
lived had a significance for the larger society to which he 
belonged and in which he was rooted. For him the 
saddest thing was that he had to spend the last part of 
his life away from his country, his wife and his 
collaagues. For Shahla his passing away means a void 
no one can fil. What solace can we offer her whom | 
knew in my student years as a brave activist and in later 
life as the true life-partner of Moonis, keeping herself in 
the backstage in all phases of his life? The most exacting 
years lie ahead of her. Our heart goes out to her, to her 
son, her daughters, her daughter-in-law and to the 
brothers and sister of Moonis Raza in their bereave- 
ment. a 
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Affront to Parhament 

he persisting. deadlock in both Houses of Parliament has snowballed into the 


worst crisis the Narasimha Rao Government is being forced to face since it took 
office three years ago in June 1991. With the Opposition MPs quitting all the 


EDITORIAL 


‘parliamentary cornmittees and deciding to boycott the rest of the monsoon session of 


Parliament the government's cavalier manner of dealing with the Joint. Parliamentary 
Committee Report on the multicrore securities scam has turned out to be extremely costly 
for the ruling party.- -t 

Unless Narasimha Rao is ‘prepared to allow some a ministerial heads to roll with a view 
to positively respond to the JPC’s characterisation of the “culture of non-accountability" 
permeating all sections of the government and banking as the “most unfortunate aspect” 
of the mega-scandal involving a sum anywhere between Rs 3000 crores and Rs 12,000 
crores. (before the magnitude of which the much- debated Rs 65 crore, Bofors kickbacks 


scandal pales into insignificance), the crisis would only aggravate. 


There is not an iota of doubt that thè Action Taken Report (ATR) which the govern- 
ment tabled in Parliament was an affront not only to the Joint Parliarentaty Committes 
probing the scam but to Parliament itself. a 

Let.us take that part of the JPC Report dealing with the Ministy of Finance! s role and 
fesponsibility in the-scam. The Report stated: i gee ® 

.. for the MOF to have dealt in terms of relative unconcern- with excessive speculation « on the stock 

“market is not appreciated by the Committee..Effective regulation was hindered by the prevailing 

atmosphere in the Ministry that what was happening far trom being bad for the economy, was a 

reflection of the successes of the new policies. Its failure to ensure adherence to its own instructions: 

. contributed significantly to irregularities in the securities and banking transactions.the MOF could >. 
have exercised much closer supervision of the entire securities and banking transactions. Had that 
been done, the subsequent disorder in our economy, could have been avoided. 

‘ And'it concluded with the words: 
in the light of the above, the Committee feel that the „responsibilty and accountability of the Minister 

« of Finance to Parliament cannot be denied. ; 

- In response, the ATR reiterates the Finance Minister's oft-repeated stand. While the 
government ... agrees with the Committee's views about the responsibility and accountability of the 
Minister of Finance to Parliament, ... this responsibility and accountability has to be constructive 
responsibility, taking into account the fact that it is not humanly possible for the Finance Minister to 
personally supervise the working of all the entities, particularly the financial institutions and banks 

„and that the Minister can act only on the basis of information made avaliable to him. ; 

z (emphasis added) 
‘When two Ministers—B. Shankaranand, the Health Minister, and Rameshwar Thakur, 


` the Minister of State who was in charge of Revenue—were charged with“ impropriety” 


and “negligence” by the JPC, the former tried ‘to justify, his action by stating that it 
eventually “benefited” the concemed Ministry,’ while’ ‘the latter said Lo did not’ find 


„adequate time to hammer out a plausible explanation. 


dn the wake of such non-seriousness on the part of the goveinment; the Opposition 
parties had no option but to act as they did. Their demand for withdrawal ‘of the ‘ATR (and 
not treating it as an “interim™ report as Indrajit Gupta:naively suggested as a way out’of 
the impasse) is perfectly justified because without that minimum.step being taken a most 
unhealthy precedent would be set making a mockery of our robust parliamentary 


`- democracy. And simultaneously the people's mandate of weeding out corruption from 


public life would continue to be violated with impunity. 
August 3 l S.C. 





‘| Manmohan on White Horse 
| Politics of Graft | ne 
“ARVIND N. DAS | | | 


wwe n the last couple of weeks the focus of public 
attention has centred once’again on scandals. 
There is the attempt by the government to artfully 
dodge the findings of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on the biggest scam in Indian history. 
As parliamentarians shout their lungs out at the 
wanton disregard by the executive of the legislature, 
as the executive strains every sinew to see to it that 
the guilty remain unpunished, as the Congress 
Government seeks to consign the unanimous Report 
of the JPC to the dustabin of history, the honourable 
Finance Minister, Manmohan Singh, about whose 
integrity much has been written, maintains a stony 
silence. But then, as he himself said once “in the 
cut and thrust of parliamentary debate”, he is not 


one to suffer insomnia over such matters; he has. 


taken the opportunity to catch up on sleep, perchance 
even to dream. For Manmohan: Singh is, without 
doubt, an honourable man. 

The amour propre of such an honourable man is 
not affected by the denigration of Parliament as’ is 
implicit in the government playing around with the 
unanimous Report of the JPC. it is not touched by 
the fact that there has been a massive’ and 
systematic loot of the public funds of which he is 
the trustee. It is not even hurt by his inability, to 
punish a single major player in the scam nor by his 
feeble excuse portraying systematic thuggery as a 
mere mildly diverting “systems failure”. It is only 
when the JPC dares to criticise him that the sense 
of honour is disturbed and a drama about resigning 
is staged with consummate skill. For Manmohan 
Singh is, after all, an honourable man. 

Such' honourable people are often dogmatic 
about their faith. It is another matter that they take 
right about-turns from time to time but, as long as 
they are adhering to one ideological orthodoxy, they 
serve it with complete devotion. Thus it is that the 
honourable Manmohan Singh is as steadfast towards 
his new persuasion about globalisation as he was 
when serving the licence-permit-quota raj during his 
jong and distinguished career. Earlier, Manmohan 
Singh played a sterling and consistent role as the 
Government of India’s Chief Economic Adviser; as 
Finance Secretary, and as Governor of the Reserve 
Bank of India; he is now playing a similarly 
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significant role as the country's Finance Minister, 
and overall, he remains an honourable man. 

If there is a problem, it is only on account of the 
fact that as the chancellor of the nation’s exchequer, 
Manmohan Singh has become not just a keeper of. 
accounts but, as a twice-born politician, he has also 
become a weaver of dreams. In 1991, when he 
unveiled the Brave New World of globalisation,. he 
promised the country that it would be taken to that 
utterly desirable destination in three years. He 
dismantled the shackles that had kept India tied to 
the tired old Nehruvian paradigm which had made it 
possible to inch forward merely at the Hindu rate of 
growth of around three per cent per annum. When 
he outlined how by unleashing the forces of global 
competition the latent energies of the Indian economy 
would be utilised to make the nation take a gigantic 
leap, the nation sang hosannas to this prophet of 
hope who said he needed: only three years to 
transform dearly old India into the promised land of 
plenty. None dared doubt the words of the sage, 
for, after all, was he not acknowledgedly an 
honourable man? 


+ 


EVEN when-some of the dreams started turing 
into nightmares, the hosannas did not halt. Wher 
manufacturing output did not rise, when revenues 
stagnated, when industry languished, when deficits 
rose, when’ growth petered out and even when 
inflation grew ‘beyond the double-digit Hindu rate 
which has marked the boundary between political 
stability and turmoil in India, the hailing of the new 
prophet did, not dim. There was no doubting the 
competence and even less questioning of the 
intentions of the honourable man who ‘stood 
resolutely guarding the magazines: which symbolise 
India's economic armoury. When he characterised 
that India would roar like a tiger, there was a purr of 
pleasure. When he said that growth was inevitable, 
it was taken that he must be right. When he 
declared that inflation would beat a hasty retreat in 
three months, he was undoubtedly sincere. For 
Manmohan Singh is an honourable man. - 
` And, as the foreign exchange reserves burgeoned 
` (Continued on page 35) 
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T he English aristrocracy devised a consuming 
pastime called fox-hunting. Well-mounted 
gentlemen, often accompanied „by ladies, on the 
sounding of the horn would gallop behind a pack of 
hounds in pursuit of a sly fox. It had all the frills of a 
cavalry charge without the risk of being killed or 

. maimed by a sabre or a lance as there were no 
‘opposing : ‘horsemen. But as the average IQ of the 
quarries was much higher than the median IQ of the 
‘Bpursuers, the fox often outwitted them and escaped. 
` Their fady and lordships and their untitled’ hangers- 
on then drowned their sorrow in pints of ail before 
devouring half-cooked beef. it was an outdoor 
pursuit which provided some healthy exercise to the 


participants and it also provided some chance of, 
escape to the more intelligent quarry. Hence it was ° 


called a sport. The Indian intellectuals—pseudo, 
phoney, crypto or others—are generally known to 
be extremely averse to anything akin to physical 
. exercise. Some of them do not even take two quick- 
steps in pursuit of cockroaches which abound their 
residence. Ensconced in their living rooms some of 
them find immense pleasure in bureaucracy bashing 


for anything that has happened or not happened. - 


Bash it when it deserves; but to do so as a recrea- 
tion is as disgusting and repulsive as throwing 
A cigarette stubs at caged animals in a zoo. At 

Yeast the English aristocrats ran the risk of a broken 
leg or a twisted knee from a fall from a horse but 
these intellectuals do not even have the risk of a 
sprained little finger in pursuit of their pastime. It is 
not even an asinine game. 

As an unrepentant bureaucrat of thirtyfive years 
vintage, | do not feel that with my retirement the 
golden age ended and we are entering into a 
garbage age ably facilitated by the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation. Nor do | belong to that “haut monde” 
school which wistfully longs for the return of the 


The author, a highly distinguished administrator, 
was the former Secretary (Rural Development) in 
the Union Government and also played a vital role 
in his earlier years in the Administrative Service in ` 


West Bengal in implementing ‘Operation: Baiga’ 
during the Left Front rule. He has since retired 
from the Administrative Service and is currently the 
Chairman, Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta. 
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What Ails Indian Bureaucracy? 
ae es S, D. BANDYOPADHYAY l 


“rulers” and “guardians” preferably under Princess 
Di, as the elected Queen for life, of the Republic. 
This would undoubtedly be hailed by many as a 
bold and “irreversible” step towards globalisation. 
They have both logic and history to support their 
point of view. The economy was never more 
liberalised and more open as it was during the 
colonial: rule, the first tariff for the protection of an 
indigenous industry—sugar—being imposed only in 
1931, barely. a decade and half before the Raj 
ended. Those who are desperately trying to open 
upand liberalise might find this proposition tempting _ 
and worth pursuing. 

Being inducted into the Service half a decade 
after the Republic was born and the Constitution 
came into being, | believe that in the democratic 
republic of ours power belongs to the people and 
that it can be legitimately and legally exercised by 
their representatives (political executive) elected in 
a free and fair process who are accountable for all 
their actions to the legislature. Civil servants in the 
executive branch can exercise only delegated 


` authority under the laws, rules and government 


orders and those who serve in the policy-making 
branch are expected to give informed and fair 
opinions to their political masters. Both in the 
exercise of the delegated authority and in giving 
advice, civil servants are expected to discharge 
their duty without fear or favour, affection or ill-will. 
Deviation from these principles would fail’ to stem 
the fast spreading rot. 


+ 


THOUGH the bureaucracy is much bigger than the 
‘all-India Services, because its members generally 


operate in more visible areas of governance, there 
is a misconception in the popular mind that the all- 
India Services constitute the bureaucracy. A 
Superintending Engineer or a Chief Medical Officer 


‘of Health dealing with normal transactions of 


business in an office is as much a bureaucrat as his 
counterpart running the District Rural Development 
Authority or the office of. Zilla Parishad. A Chief 
Engineer or a Director of Animal Husbandry basically 
discharges the functions of a Head of Department 
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like any other Director in the State Administration. 
Wisdom consists of knowledge and experience. As 
a Head of Department one may have, enough 
wisdom born out of experience to guide the lower 
formations, but knowledgewise one could not be too 
sure whether he could match with that of a new 
entrant unless he took special efforts to keep 
himself abreast of new developments in the frontiers 
of knowledge. Occasional controversies that one 
finds in the States between “bureaucrats” and 
“technocrats” are totally ill-conceived and serve no 
purpose. If it is a question of upgradation of pay and 
perks that is. entirely a different issue which can be 
easily and elegantly solved without getting into such 
' ugly and self-defeating controversies. 

- Another matter which comes up often in the 
bureaucracy is the issue of generalists versus the 
specialists—as if there is an antagonistic contradic- 
tion which. can only be solved through the violent 
overthrow of one. This is also an inane and 
ridiculous controversy. In a complex modern system 
of governance there is-enough space for both.: The 
. controversy arises because of certain rigidities in 
the system. of determining and offering compensation 
packages in the-government. Since pay determines 
statues and power, a nuclear physicist feels slighted 
because the Secretary to the Department of Atomic 
` Energy might be getting marginally higher pay and 
some frills'of office. If pay could be delinked from 
status there could be a solution to this genuine 
interpersonal problem. There is just no point in 
wasting the talents of a brilliant physicist for routine 
work as the Secretary to the Department of Nuclear 
Energy. . 

His Minister might not be highly amused to find a 
neat mathematical solution. of the problem of 
Schrodinger’s cat in a note .pad dealing with the 
_ possible supplementaries to a starred question on 
the government’s nuclear energy policy. An 
experienced run-of-the-mill bureaucrat would be 
quite competent to give the Minister enough material 
for a fairly good performance on the floor of the 
House.” But the government should not’ grudge 
giving adequate compensation to this physicist so 
that he can devote his talent for the purpose for 
which he has been trained and recruited, without 
any grievance in his mind. This controversy is as 
childish as that between the general practitioner 
and the super specialist. in the field of medical 
therapy. The GP looks at the health of the patient 
and tries to cure him by treating generally on 


symptomatic basis and renders an important social’ ` 


function. A super specialist only looks at a portion of 


. an organ which he may concede is a part of a living 


organism called the. human body. But we require 
both and there is no conflict of interest. A peer y 
in government need not waste his time in doing” Y 
mundane jobs for which he was not trained. If he 
had any grievance, the government system in the 
current liberalised ambience should have enough 
flexibility to take care of the situation. 

There was quite a bit of controversy in, the 
Constituent Assembly regarding the creation of the 
all-India Services as successors to the Secretary of 


. States Services. One of the issues was that it would 


constitute a serious inroad into the sphere of 
provincial autonomy. N. Gopalswamy Ayyanger 
made a special plea that establisment of all-india 
Services would be desirable to attract to the highest ti 
services best materials available. in the “country 
transgressing provincial boundaries. Yet the -dis- 
sension went on. It required the strong intervention 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to incorporate provisions 
regarding these Services in the Constitution. 


.¢ 


IT is necessary to quote a few sentences from his 
speeches in the Constituent Assembly to set the 
right perspective. He stated, inter alia: 
i need hardly emphasise that an efficient, disciplined and < 
contended Service assured of its prospects as a result of 
diligent and honest work, is a sine qua non of sound 
administration under a democratic regime even more than 
under an authoritarian rule. The Service must be above 


party ... 
During the debate,. on another occasion, as- an 


advice to political executives he stated: t Ne 
. as a man of experience | tell you, do not quarrel with the | $ 
instruments with which you want to work.. It is a bad 
workman who quarrels with his instruments. Take work 
from them™.. Nobody wants to put in work when everyday 
he is criticised and ridiculed in public. (One wished some of ` 
the present Central Ministers read his speech and listened 
to his advice.) ; 3 
More importantly, it was expected that the 
members of of the Civil Services would act fearlessly 
to the best of their knowledge and judgement 


Sardar Patel said: 
Today my Secretary can write a note apoasa to my views. 
| have given that freedom to all my Secretaries. I have told 
them: “If you do not give your honest opinion for the fear 
that it will displease your Minister, please then you had 
better go. | will bring another Secretary.” | will never be 
displeased over a frank expression of opinion. (B. Shiva 
Rao, The’ Framing of India's Constitution: A Study, 
- Publications Division, GOI, New Delhi, 1968, pp. 715, 728, 
722) (Here is also a lesson for the present generation of 
. political bosses.) 
| have quoted from the speeches of Vallabhbhai 


Patel only to show what.the founding fathers of the 
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Constitution expected of the Civil Service. They 
expected efficiency, discipline, diligence, honesty, 


, fearlessness and non-partisanship. In return apait 
A AÀjrom the constitutional guarantee of the security of 
~service, pay, status, etc., they offered an implied 


protection against public ‘criticism and ridicule, 
through the principle of constructive ‘liability under 
which the Minister alone is accountable to Parliament 
or State Legislature for all action or inaction of his 
Ministry/Department. What applies’to’ the all-India 
Services also applies, mutatis mutandis, to all other 


. Central Civil Services and the’ State bureaucracy. 


But did the Civil Services and the bureaucracy live 


_ upto the expectation of the founding fathers? 


\ 


The Central leadership under Jawaharlal Nehru 


and the State leadership under a B.C. Roy, a 


# Govind Ballabh Pant, a Rajagopalachari, a B.G. 


A 


Kher; a, Gopinath Bordoloi and others helped in the 
transition and in the running of the system. Civil 
Services, at least at the higher echelons, exhibited 
many. of the attributes expected of them. There 


were aberrations, but these were individual failures 


which would be there in any human organisation. 
There were civil servants who. developed such 


hyper-sensitive antenna that they could catch the. 


ministerial wish even before these were emitted and 
prepared “independent” notes which endeared them 
to their political bosses. There were also many 
inter-personal conflicts. But those did not impair the 
system. Whether the political masters liked it or not, 
they knew and accepted a certain standard of 
behaviour and work sytle of the bureaucracy. The 


bureaucracy also got accustomed to the ethos and ` 


the political and administrative culture of the single 
party which ruled both the Centre and the States. 
The system got stabilised, perhaps a little too 
stabilised, for the health of the polity in the first two 
decades of the Republic. 


-+> 


THE first test, and a fairly stiff one. at that, the 
Services faced was in 1967 when in a number of 


States. the “Opposition” parties came to power., 


Then the Howrah-Amritsar Mail ran its entire length 
of journey through the non-Congress_ party-ruled 
States. Initially each side. looked at the other with 
some degree of chariness and even distrust. But 


due to the máturity of the Service and the sagacity ` 


. of, the new . political leadership, a fairly ‘stable 


working relationship got established after a few 


` flutters. Hare Krishna Konar after becoming a 


Minister of the United Front Government in 1967 
described the civil servants as “gutter vermins” in 
several open public meetings. But- by 1969, he 
changed his opinion and publicly praised a few, civil 
servants who did carry out the lawful directions. of 
the legally elected first United Front Government as 


conscientiously and diligently as they did before. 


The Civil Services passed the test with credit and 
the non-partisan character of the bureaucracy came 
to .be appreciated by all. parliamentary political 
parties. 

The Civil Services faced a real crisis during the 


‘Internal Emergency in the mid-seventies. | am not 


referring to the political or the legal aspect of it. For 
any political action there is a system of political 
reward or punishment in a democracy. The then 


‘ruling party got routed in the general elections of 


1977, and that's the end of it. But it left a lasting 


adverse impact on the bureaucracy. During the 


Emergency an intense fear psychosis shrouded the 
bureaucracy. Any difference was looked upon with 
suspicion. Any dissent was interpreted as anti-state 
action. Sardar Patel tried to put the fear of God into 
the minds of the civil servants to make them 
fearless to men. In contrast during the emergency 
fear paralysed the conscience of the civil servants. 
The normal checks and balance including the 
possibility of expose in the newspapers in an open 
society were stymied. A. few buckled in. A few 
resisted. Many not on the direct line of pressure 
escaped unscathed. But in ‘some, shorn of the 
normal restraining factors of an open society, the 
suppressed buccaneering urge showed up with its 
ugly primaeval aggressiveness. These were the 
“heros” of the Emergency. They violated all the 


‘canons of decency and civilised code of conduct 


and trampled with the rule of-law with impunity. 
They prospered then. The tragedy is that they 
flourished even later. That set in the process of 


corrosion of the moral fibre of the bureaucracy. The 


strong and the determined ignored it, and continued 
as before. But many timid and faint-hearted 
continued to be fearful even after the Emergency 
was lifted. A weak bureaucracy is a handy tool for 
an amoral political system. And no determined 
efforts were made to stiffen the moral fibre of the 
bureaucracy. Some efforts were made during Rajiv 
Gandhi's time for the compulsory training of all 
members. of the Civil Services. But the, approach 


- was basically technocratic in nature. 


There is no,denying that during the Emergency 
and thereafter a- number of civil servants went 
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astray. One goes astray when one leaves the 
correct. path. What is the correct path? The Civil 
Service conduct rules and the anti- -corruption laws 


set the standard of conduct and provide negative ` 


indicators. They indicate what the civil servants 
should not do and what retributive action could 
follow if they violated the rules. But they provided 
no ideology, no philosophy which could hold together 
cohesively such a large group of intelligent, well- 
informed, fairly competent, proud—often arrogant 
and not infrequently self-seeking—men and women. 
A word acquired a pejorative connotation during 
- the seventies. That was “commitment”. When it 
was used for the bureaucracy many suspected that 
there was’ an attempt at creating a band of civil 
servants committed to a person in power as it 
happened in totalitarian states. There were at that 
time ‘reasons to think so. Hence there was strong 
criticism in the press against the word as many 
“thought.it threatened the non-partisan character of 
the Civil Service. So far so good. But can there be 
any bureaucracy without any commitment to some 
cherished :values on which there is a national 
consensus? Without it, there would be commitment 
but that of the wrong type. There would be 
commitment for self-advancement and self- 
aggrandisement. Civil servants who weild so much 
of power, whose mischief potential is so high, who 
can do so! much of good and cause so much of 
harm, have to have an overriding commitment to a 
cause and to a set of values to make them function 
effectively and efficiently for public good. Otherwise, 
this ‘enormous bureaucratic organisation would 
become a “dreadful substance” which would envelop 
the society ‘like a caul and choke all its pores”. 
4 


+ 


WHETHER it is known or not, the bureaucracy in 
India stands committed'to a set of values. There is 
no conscript in the Civil Services. Everyone has 
joined the Service on his or her own free wili and 
‚volition. By: swearing allegiance, on his or her free 
will, to the Constitution of: India, civil servants 
individually’ and collectively are duty-bound and 


more so honour-bound to preserve and protect the - 


sovereignty and the secular, socialist and democratic 
character of this Republic of ours. On the same 
logic they are mandated to secure to all its citizens 
justice, social, economic and political; liberty of 
thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; equality 
of status and of opportunity; and fraternity assuring 


the dignity of the individual and the unity and 
integrity of the nation. Each one of these terms 
which conveys a noble and lofty concept has-a 
history of several hundred years of suffering, agony, 


bloodshed and shining sacrifice of those dauntless ` 


martyrs who fought and died for it and got nothing 
in retarn. Some of the concepts are still evolving. 
As.a civil servant | felt highly excited: and thrilled 
in participating in the evolution of the contents of a 
few af these exalted ideals in the Indian context 
through legislation and executive action. It was an 
exhilarating experience for me and my colleagues 
to be involved in the implementation of land reforms 


in the State; framing legislation for the abolition of | 


bonded labour and for the protection of various 


other categories of unorganised and unsecured xX 


labour, designing and implementing various types of” 
poverty alleviation programmes and the like in the 
Centre. Perhaps | am becoming a bit nostalgic, but 
| think that era has gone. 

| apprehend that an ethical crisis is developing in 
the bureaucracy now. It is of a different kind than 
what happened earlier. The whole set of values for 
which the bureaucracy stands committed is under 
the threat of displacement in the name of liberalisation 
and opening up of the economy. | have no quarrel 
with anyone who tries to enhance the efficiency of 
public and private sector enterprises by allowing 
them to compete among themselves in the domestic 
arena. Debureaucratisation is welcome but that 
does not necessarily mean handing over the 
economy to an oligopolistic and distored market 
dominated by giant national and multinational 
corporations. This is not a place to enter into a 


1 
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discussion on this issue. But dismantling of controls ` 


does not mean discarding our cherished values 
enshrined in the Constitution. The Fund/Bank 
dictated Structural Adjustment Programme whiche 
mandates opening up of the economy and 
liberalisation has universally led to increasing 
concentration of wealth, income and economic 
power; dominance of the multinational corporations, 
in the domestic. economy,. accentuation of. inequality 
of incame and asset holding and sharp deterioration 
of the Human Development indicators. These have 
happened in varying degrees of intensity 'in about 
60 countries which have undergone this process- 
earlier. It is not only that India cannot be an 


“exception, there are also enough indications to - 
- show that these have started happening. Inflation is - 


again back to the double digit. figure, unemployment: 
{Continued on page 34) 
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Is Narasimha Rao following 
Nehru’s Footsteps? 
L.C. JAIN - 


rom the Lal Qilla the Congress President, 

P.V. Narasimha Rao, assured the July 14 

rally of one million plus Congressmen that his 
government was following the policies of Nehruji. 

In the context of widespread concern about the 

terms of the agreements on power projects entered 


into with America during the US Energy Secretary, ` 


Hazel O'Leary's recent visit, let us recall what 
Nehruji (who otherwise held that “the prime need in 
India is industrial power; without power we can 
achieve little”) had to say to Westmore Willcox, an 
American. To quote from Nehru’s letter of April 29, 
1947: 


Letter to Westmore Willcox, New Delhi, April 19, 1947 

(W. Willcox suggested that the Indian Government should 
offer extremely liberal terms to American industrialists to 
start industries in India. One guarantee suggested was a 20 
year ban on nationalisation of American companies and, if it 
had to be done, to buy out the American shareholders at a 
price reflecting their holdings by application of a formula 
determined by the foreign company.) 

1. One of the important matters before us is to lay down 
our policy in regard to foreign investments in India...But I. 
may indicate to you the general lines of our thought. We are 
anxjous to industrialise India as rapidly as possible. We 
would gladly welcome help from abroad in this process, But 
we are equally anxious to prevent any foreign control of 
Indian Industry. Naturally if foreign industrialists invest in 
India in money, brains or technique, they will be required to 
be recompensed adequately. That we fully realise. But 
where there is any question of contro! by foreign interests, 
there is likely to be great opposition In India. Because of 
this | fear We cannot give the assurances and guarantees 
that you suggest. 

2. Such agreements as we come to, we shall, of course, 
honour. But it will be quite impossible for us to agree to 
public utilities and other key industries being controlled by 
outside agencies. 

_ 3. Indeed | know that the whole trend of indian opinion is 
opposed to any further guarantees. We realise that this 
may perhaps mean a somewhat reduced tempo of 
industrialisation, though we hope that even.so we shall be 
able to keep up our rate of progress. But in any event we 
would rather have a slower tempo than lose control of our 
industry in any way. 

4. We have the resources to go ahead and we have the full 
intention of doing so. India is going to play a big part in the 
future. Because we think of India in this big way, we do not 
warnt to tie her down to special interests abroad whose 
policy might conflict with our own policy. We should like 


The author is a former Member of the Planning 
Commission, i . 


their cooperation and like to assure them of a sufficient 

reward for it. But this must be within the terms of our own 

policy and with full freedom for us ‘to do what we consider 

proper. 

(Jawaharlal Nehru's Speeches, Vol. 1) 

Of course, the whole thing hinges on what P.V. 
Narasimha Rao and other Congressmen consider 
to be “proper” politically and in socio-economic 
terms. They have the full freedom to determine that. 
But to mislead Nehru and drag him to their defence 
is pathetic, to say the least. | 


The World Bank and Globalisation of indian 
Economy 
Dalip $. Swamy 

First in the series of our policy studies, this study traces the 

roots of the present economic crisis from 1980 onwards 

when the liberalisation policies were initiated. The study 

esiablishes the influence of the World Bank in shaping the 

economic policies in the decade of the 80s and early 90s. 
Price: Rs 15 


Privatisation: Who Benefits? 
i Jaya Mehta 

Taking the case studies of privatisation of [ISCO and 
UPSCC in India, this booklet provides insight to understand 
the real forces behind the privatisation of the Public Sector: 
Enterprises. This study looks into the recent privatisation 
moves fram a broader socio-political perspective. 

Price: Rs 5 


Development for Whom? 
A 16 page Action-Alert on the World Bank's latest assault 
in the Jharkhand area in the name of tribal development. 
Published in English and Hindi languages, it contains the 
secret report of the World Bank on this project. 
Price: Rs. 10 


Reaganomics and Women 
An excellent case-study on Women and Poverty in the 
United States. The study shows how the adjustment 


| policies in the US have badly affected women. 


Special lovepriced Indian Edition: Rs 20 


Send your order by M.0./Bank Draft. Packaging and 
Postage 20% extra. 
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| Cleaner Fulivonsient 
Making paika plants healthier and pleasanter to work in. Mitigating the undesirable 
impact of industrialisation. Preserving the ecological balance. Dasturco is committed to 
these objectives and provides a wide range of environmental engineering (EE) services. 


Impressive track record 
For more than three decades, Dasturco has built extensive pollution abatement systems in 
various $ Proje handled by it. In India and abroad. Complying with stringent 
national/international standards. 


Global recognition 
Dasturco’s EE experitise is internationally acclaimed. Its services have been called in by 
UNIDO for a study on pollution control in Brazil’s integrated steel plants. Also by 
UNEP to assist in preparing the guidelines for environmental pollution control in 
the iron and steel industry. - 
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Religious Right’s Smart Bombs 


isappointed by more than a decade of not 
D getting what all they wanted from their 
patrons—Ronald: Reagan and George Bush— 
America’s religious Right called the ‘radicals’ by 
many here, are taking it out on Clinton and his wife, 
Hillary Clinton, with a view to grab the White House 
itself after waiting for so long in small city halls and 
statehouses. To achieve this, they want first to 
come to majority in the Senate and the Congress in 


y coming mid-term elections in November 1994. 


Many so-called liberals and Clinton's new 
Democrats are on the'run. It’s a great fun to watch 
a man like Oliver North and Patrick Buchanan 
boldly raising the flag of Christian religion and 
blurring the thin line between the Church and the 
state. North is bidding for a Senate seat from 
Virginia and Pat is aggressively writing and appearing 
on his TV channels to talk about the “immoral 
politics” of Clinton. 

Their offensive has a certain charm—so much so 
that such a liberal-Leftist custodian of consumers 
like Ralph Nader has joined hands with Pat Buchanan 
to protest against America’s likely approval of the 
World Trade Organisation that is going to replace 
the GATT soon. Nationalism and “free global trade” 
are clashing head-on as never before. Perhaps, 
Nader is forced to join forces with the religious 


„A Right for fear of being isolated. 


od 


America’s foremost author and critic, Gore Vidal, 
spoke sometime back during his Lowell lecture at 
the Harvard University that the word ‘radical’ 
dervies from the Latin word for ‘root’. Therefore, if 
you want to get to the root of anything, you must be 
radical. “It is no accident that the word has now 
been totally demonised by our masters, and no one 
dares to use that word favourably in politics these 
days,” he said. The same goes for. the religious 
Right. 

Poor Clinton is in trouble, not because of his 
consistency in advocating a change which he 
promised during his Presidential campaign, but 
because of his .compromises over his: own 
programmes, under the heavy pressure from the 
Right. He is being described now as a President 


The author, a senior journalist who was once a Left 
MLA in Gujarat, is now a freelance writer based in , 
the US. : 
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“amenable to any kind of pressure from any 
quarter.” In other words, as a weather-cock. 

What have been called the ‘shock troops’ of the 
‘conservative revolution’ have become free of any 
leash. These ‘think-tanks’ have been raining their 
propaganda material everywhere you can think of. 
They control one of the vital organs of power—the 
media: some nationwide public TV channels and 
the mainstream media opinion pages. Day after day 
you see their outcry in their drive to demolish all the 
so-called “liberal” institutions and traditions—be it 
an end to the welfare of the added children of the 
underprivileged or stopping medical care to all 
those illegal immigrants, or doing away with any 
restraint in foreign military interventions, be it in 
Bosnia, Somalia, Haiti or North Korea. 

“We have made tremendous progress in the last 
three years,” claims Samuel Brunelli, Executive 
Diréctor of the free market free enterprise, American 
Legislative Exchange Council, that now boasts a 
third of the nation’s State legislators as members, 
including 38 of California's 120 in the Congress. 


+ 


THESE think-tanks can be called the smart bombs 
of the Right. Let us examine only a few of them. 
The Hoover institution located on the Stanford 
University boasts of some 120 scholars, including 
Nobelists Kenneth Arrow and Milton Friedman and 
superstar Robert Conquest, Sydney Hook and the 


‘former Secretary of State, George Shultz. With a 


library ef 1.6 million volumes and more than 4000 
archival colelctions on war and revolution. All this 
started from a $50,000 gift from Herbert 
Hoover—called the FBI maniac by many. 

The Cato Institution—an advocate of “classical 
liberalism’—was close to Reagan on economic 
policy matters. They want to legalise drugs and | 
pursue an “isolationist” foreign policy. They also 
want total closure of such multilateral financiat 
institutions like the World Bank and the IMF, not 
because of its neo-colonial lending policies but 
because they were spending too much money on 
poor countries who deserved to be just left alone. A 
recent publication released by it, Perpetuating 
Poverty, does just that. 

Growing out of the military's R&D project, the 
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Rand Corporation does nearly $100 million worth of 
research a year. With an endowment of $42 million, 
Rand publishes some 250 research reports a 
year—including on India and China. 

The Heritage Foundation is the brashest and 


noisiest kid on the block. Dozens of high-position. 


papers are littered by it on the media and the 
Congress every week. They mostly chalk out the 
media agenda. Some credit it with creating 
Reaganism. The beer baron, Joseph Coors, granted 
$50,000 to start with. But it got more than $19 million 
last year alone from the big Right-wing foundations. 
It's an advocacy tank—not a think-tank, really. It has 
about 170,000 individual contributors. 

The Brookings Insitute helped create the Marshall 
Plan in Germany, the New Frontier and Great 
Society. Brookings is a Centrist and claims to be 
non-partisan. Its budget is about $17 million. It 
releases reports on most subjects and countries. 

These are just a few of the number of existing 
institutions. There are a host of others in the States. 
The deluge of position papers brought out by them 
day and night fill most of the editorial pages of 
thousands of newspapers and magazines 
nationwide. The voice of the liberals is hidden 
behind the much sung-out failures of the Clinton 
Administration. So much so that Oliver North, that 
notorious Iran-Contra fame ‘patriot’ who takes pride 
in lying before the Congress and the nation, has 
been attacking his Democratic rival incumbent, 
Senator Charles Robb, with the main ‘charge’ that 
Robb is a close accomplice of Clinton! 

Nationally and internationally, their job is made 
easy by the Christian waves. Christian broadcasters 
beam their messages through most of the Third 
World too. The World Radio Missionary Fellowship 
hosted the conference in Colorado Springs last 
summer. Only then was it known that its field of 
` operations was huge. It broadcasts its fundamentalist 


Mainstream 


Subscribers, Please Note: 


We are getting complaints about our subscribers not 
getting Mainstream on time or not getting at all. For 
effective investigation and to take up such cases 
with postal authorities, it is necessary to get written 


complaints giving as far as possible the details of 
delayed delivery or non-delivery. All such written 
complaints should reach Manager, Mainstream, F- 
24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi-1. 


Please help us ensure: 


gospel messages in 41 languages and dictates from 

12 shortwave transmitters and 32 antennae in Latin 
America. It owns a network of FM stations on the | 
US-Mexico border and Ecuador. It is helping set up -& 
13 stations in Romania and small studios all over 
Easern Europe and Russia. It owns a TV company 
that airs programmes throughout Latin America. 
Panama, Brazil, Argentina hears productions from 
sites in Lebanon, Seychelles, Italy. They declared 
their aim was to broadcast in every language of 
more than a million speakers by the year 2000. The 
Islamic or Hindu fundamentalist messages pale 
before the immensity of the Christian Right. They 
claim to avoid politics but enjoy intimate relations 
with political leaders, often ignoring the country's 
constitutional provisions. 

Clinton Democrat, Vic Fazio, who once was in 
the forefront of the supporters of the anti-India 
tirade on human rights violations in Punjab, recently 
blasted loud against the growing menace of the 
religious Right in a press conference at Washington. 
He is the Democratic Party Whip in the Congress. It 
did nat occur to him how the Indian secular forces 
might have felt at the “growing menace” of Hindu 
and Islamic fundamentalists. But his anger against 
fundamentalists caused an equally loud reaction 
from the conservatives. 

_ Ronald Reagan and Bush hobnobbed with these 
evangelical circles. No surprise, the support for the 
far-Right Cuban-American National Foundation 
(Florida) comes from the evangelist Lester Sumrall's 
LeSEA braodcasting. “Voice of Haiti” and “Voice of 
Foundation” are also relayed to Latin America via 
the shortwave. It is because of large donations to 
Bush and Clinton that the Foundation succeeded in 
making Clinton continue the economic embargo 
against Cuba. Pat Robertson's radio empire—Far 
East Broadcasting Company—has about a $14 
million budget which is provided by Christian 
donations. 

As another offshoot of the religious Right's 
political crusade, neo-Nazi groups have grown quite 
effective within last two-three years. The teenagers 
called Skinheads are now actively fighting against 
non-White immigrants—not yet quite as militant as 
in England or Germany, but they want to be. The 
White Aryan Movement is at the top of them all. It 
includes Skinheads and has its headquarters at 
Fallbrooks, California. There are approximately 
2000 neo-Nazi Skinheads nationwide, according to 
the Jewish Anti-Defamation League. 


The next elections are going to be much more a 


REGULAR SUPPLY OF MAINSTREAM FOR YOU interesting than before. a 
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IMPRESSIONS: 


A View from Afar 


à 


have been in the USA for over two months 
now. | have travelled to the East coast and 


the West coast. | have visited the mid-west, the, 


bread-basket of America. | have been talking to 
students, professionals and intellectuals. | have 
listened to prominent Americans at university 
convocations. Above all, | have interacted with 
successful young Indians, men and women, who by 
their talent and work have occupied responsible 
,, Positions in American society-apart from attaining 
5 material success. It is not only interesting but 
instructive to look at India and India's ` problems 
from their perspective. 


What strikes the Indian visitor first is the total- 


lack of any mention of Indian news in the US 
` newspapers. Even when the Indian Prime Minister 
was paying a state visit to the US, it barely secured 
mention in the front pages and that too in a couple 
of newspapers. In a way it is a good corrective to 
the view taken in India that the country plays an 
important role in international. affairs. The average 
American seems to look upon India as an insolent 
supplicant which has the temerity to sermonise 
even as it extends its palms to receive largesse. 
The Americans cannot understand, as they put it, 
. why India is stupid enough not to také US advice in 
running Indian affairs. While the policy statements 
are full of cliché-ridden phrases about the immense 
good that will accrue to Indian economy because of 
its privatisation programme, ‘the assurances to the 
multinational companies in the USA are of an 
entirely different nature. The current national average 
of unemployment in the US is about seven per cent 


* and‘in some States and urban areas it is more than” 


double the national average. The urgent need is to 
create more jobs, which in turn means to expand 
_ the existing market for American goods. The US 
companies are also looking for cheap overseas 
labour costs. One of the leading automobile 


manufacturers is threatening to move out to-a. 


Caribbean ‘country throwing thousands of American 


workers out of their jobs. From the point of view of , 


the company, it is a profitable move. It cuts down 
production costs because of cheap labour costs. 
Moreover, the profits can be repatriated without fet 
or hindrance. = 

When liberais and Left-of- Centre intellectuals in 


N.V.K. MURTHY 


India refer to the economic interests ‘of the US 


_ behind its foreign policy and its self-imposed role of 


a world policeman, pro-US commerce and business 
lobbies dismiss it as a baseless obsession of the 
US critics. But if one scans the newspapers and the 
electronic media in the US, this connection becomes 
obvious. To cite an example, the USA recently 
mounted a propaganda litz to highlight the danger 
of the North Korean nuctear programme. The 
evidence. was North Kofea's refusal to allow 
intérnational inspection of its nuclear facilities. The 
US made it out that North Korea’s invasion of South 
Korea was. imminent. A war hysteria was built up in 
South Korea. The USA generously offered military 
aid to South Korea to defend itself against North 
Korean aggression. Of course, a small, and in the 
US view, an entirely fair price had to be paid for this 
aid. The small price was ‘to open up the South 
Korean economy to US commerce and industry. 
When ex-President Jimmy Carter undertook a 
mission to the two Koreas to bring the leaders of 
the two countries to the conference table to defuse 
the crisis, the US establishment was not amused. 
Indeed, when President Clinton was asked to 
comment on Carters mission when the latter was 
still iñ Korea, he could scarcely hide his petulance. 
In South Korea there was further embarrassment 
for the US. Angry South Koreans held anti-US 
demonstrations accusing the US of unneccessarily 
exaggerating the danger from North Korea in order 


- to bully South Korea into opening up its economy to 


serve the US economic interests. The conservatives 
in the US were so frustrated that when Jimmy 
Carter came back with an agreement by the leaders 
of both the Koreas to meet and defuse the crisis 
that one of the Congressmen said that Carter 
should not have meddled in the Korean affair and 
should -have stayed home. These stories do not 
make it to the Indian press. Either the distinguished 
Special Correspondents of Indian newspapers do 
not think such stories newsworthy or their bosses 
back home-do not want to take too close a look at 
the nexus between US economic interests and its 
foreign policy on the one hand, and the WB/IMF 
efforts to serve US interests on the other. l 

As far as the Indian young men and women in 
the US are concerned, their grouse is simple and 
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entirely understandable. They feel that the ambience 
in India i is such that intrinsic worth or merit is hardly 
of any consequence and only social or political clout 
counts for anything. In addition, corruption is so 
pervasive as to defeat the boldest spirit of enterprise. 
Some of them have a strong desire to return to their 
motherland and place their talents at the disposal of 
the Indian people if only a minimum standard of 


honest and. clean government can be ensured. This ` 


is hardly flattering: to the Government of India. One 
wonders, however, if Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao was ever given a chance to hear all this first 
hand by the over-zealous diplomatic corps when the 
Prime Minister was in the US recently. His visit 


created a few problems for Indians here. They were: 


accused of practising racial prejudice. In Boston, 


the Afro- American employees of the hotel he stayed ' 


in, made a formal complaint that they felt humiliated 
by an internal note circulated by the hotel 
management restricting service to the Indian Prime 
Minister and his party to the White employees only. 
The hotel management claimed that this was done 
in deference to the wishes of the Indian Embassy. 
Later, the dispute was settled by the hotel expressing 
regret and paying compensation. It was claimed 
that the entire matter arose from a misunderstood 
communication. Be that as it may, the incident 
should serve as a reminder as to the consequences 
of a person like the Prime Minister being so 
completely, insulated from his surroundings in the 
interests of security. 


+ 


BOTH Prime Minister Narasimha Rao and Agriculture 
Minister Balram Jdkhar have been making light of 
the criticism that India signing the GATT agreement, 
with the intellectual property rights included as in 
the Dunkel Draft, would hit the Indian farmer very 
hard, as it will take away his right to save a part of 
his crop to' use as seed or loan or to sell it to other 
farmers. They say that the farmer's traditional right 
to save, sell or loan his seed will be safeguarded. 
How far this is from the truth can be judged by the 
‘sad plight of a hard-working peasant couple from 
lowa, in the US mid-west. 

Denny Winterboer is a fourth generation farmer 
in the town of Spencer in the north-western part of 
lowa.:Like other farmers in the area, he grows corn, 
oats and soybean, Some years ago, his wife, 
Becky, spilled a bag of corn in their gravel driveway. 
Rather than lose 50 pounds’ of corn seed, the 
couple bought a filter to strain the corn from the 
grain. A little later, they bought a bigger filter so that 


` 


they could strain oats to prepare their own horsefeed. 
One idea led to another and Denny discovered a 


much bigger wooden contraption which he could _ 


- use to strain whole bushels of soybean. He use 


this to strain out the bigger-sized soybean seeds, 


which he could use to sow his next crop. Soon 
Denny's neighbours sought his help in getting their 


‘soybean sifted similarly. Because of faulty storage, 


Denny found himself cleaning up a lot of racoon 


* droppings and chicken feathers from his neigbours’ 


soybean. He got tired of doing this cleaning up and 
decided to save his crop for seed and sell it to his 
neighbours. This is when his troubles began. 
Asgrow Seed Company, a division of the giant 
pharmacéutical corporation, Upjohn, felt that the 
Winterboers’ enterprise was affecting their seed 


business, They went to court accusing Denny of; 


violating a federal statute, the Plant Variety Protection 
Act of 1970. This Act was enacted to protect the 
multi-million dollar investment of seed companies in 
research. It gave them patent-like protection for 17 
yeafs after developing their new varieties of seed. 
However, while passing the Act, the Congress 
included a farmer’s exemption in the Act, allowing a 
bonafide farmer to save his crop to use later, or 
loan or sell it to other farmers. But, there is a 
loophole in the law. The Act does not specify how 
much the farmer can- save. Asgrow Company 
contends that he can save only énough to grow, 
during the following year, as much as he grew the 
previous year. The company won the first round in 
the legal battle. But, the Winterboers appealed 
against this decision. This time the decision was in 
their favour. The story does not, however, end 
there. Asgrow has appealed to the Supreme Court. 
The decision is expected in the next few months.’ 
Asgrow and other seed companies say that if they 
are not protected there will be no further research to 
produce fresh disease-resistant strains of seeds. 
Denny and Becky Winterboer pooh pooh such talk. 
They say that much of the research: any way is 
done in state-funded research in universities. Denny 
adds that his soybean seeds were grown on his 
own land as had been done for generations. 7 
The Government of India has taken great pains 


` to reassure the Indian farmers that their fears are 


unfounded. Experts have pointed that the bulk of 
the seeds used by the indian farmers are grown by 
themselves, or loaned or sold to them by other 
farmers. Under the circumstances and in the light of 
the experience of the Winterboers, one shudders to 
think of what will happen to Indian agriculture in 
future years, the assurances of the Prime Minister 
and the Agriculture Minister notwithstanding. a 
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Economic Reforms: 


: `; No Room For Accolades 


JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 


T hree years after the reforms and is there 
reason for euphoria? 

The era before the ‘opening up’ has now been 
labelled as the ‘control-cum-licence-raj, and the 
reformers are portrayed as some kind of godsent 
people. But where did they come from? Did they not 
serve under every regime that perpetrated the 
control raj? You can credit them with a change of 
heart and a gathering of guts for breaking away. But 
have the goals of development changed since the 
last three years? They have not. 

The main aims are not globalisation of the 
economy and putting India in the world map as the 
next industrial giant, but poverty alleviation and 
giving the people of India equal opportunity to live 
decently, through economic development. These 


_ were the goals. set by our leaders soon after 


independence and they remain the same today. 

For setting the goals of poverty alleviation and a 
more even distribution of income, Jawaharlal Nehru 
cannot be criticised by anyone because every 
society aimed at it in the post-colonial era. The 
means for achieving it have now changed. In a 
country where there were millions of poor people, 
there was no other way but for the state to assume 
an important and a powerful paternalistic role. 
Japan and South Korea did the same and the key 
economic sectors were kept with the state and the 


‘rest was left to privaté initiative and enterprise.. 


4 


In India, regulation of the market, which started 
as a benign remedy for curbing private profitzering, 
unequal distribution of income and increase in 
monopoly power, soon reached unreasonable 
proportions. The dispensers of licences became 
corrupt and the makers of rules, much too powerful. 
This should never have been, but the maze spread 
in a Kafkaesque manner till the exporters faced 
multiple hurdles. Abroad, India’s bureaucracy was 


seen as an insurmountable menace for doing. 


business with. Still, many multinational companies 
established themselves firmly on the Indian soil, 
abiding by the rules but reaping the benefits from 


The author is a freelance commentator on economic 
issues. 
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the protected consumer goods market. They would 
not have stayed if they made losses. Everyone got 
used to Colgate, Lever's, Ponds and Philips in the 
1960s, 70s and 80s. 

In 1991, what had outlived its use, was discarded 
with great fanfare. The terrible licence raj was done. 
away with, but the time was not the most opportune 
one. Wanting so much as the fast rate of growth of 
the Asian tigers, we forgot that their opening up was 
a decade-and-a-half earlier, when the world trade ` 
was expanding and there was a conscious attempt 
to woo the Far East in the post-Vietnam era. The 
Western world offered them their markets. There 
was no problem of unemployment in the industrial 
countries then, and cheap imports were welcomed 
by all. Today, the watchful West is blaming the 
developing countries for their unemployment. 


+ 


IT was at the behest of the World Bank, that India 
went for the structural reforms. The situation in 
1991 called for such action, according to experts. 
The World Bank, however, likes to regard us like 
any other develpping country, whether it be in 
Africa, Asia or Latin America, because the same 
formula has been applied to all the countries, and 
more often than not, the malady afflicting the 
countries can be generalised. 

The prescriptions are the same whatever be the 
ailment. They are: open up the economy through 
liberalising imports and let foreign investment come 
in freely; minimise the role of the government and 
public sector enterprises; stop regulating the market 
and let it decide where investment should. go; 
reduce taxes, especially income tax, and give 
incentives to private investment and don't try to 
redistribute incomes. What they often forget is that 
the people of each developing country are so 
What works in one country can be 
anathema for another. 

The Bank officials.in Washington look for indicators 
of success in countries introducing the new economic 
policies and they are the standard indicators of 
budget deficit, balance of payments and incentives 
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to the private sector. They give marks on such 
performance and they have recently done so for 
_India’s three-year performance since the reforms. 
But their main criteria for judging is basically the 
same criteria by which any banker would assess his 
clients: “How risky are the future loans to India?” 

In a recent report on India, the Bank has 
remarked that in the last three years, there has 
been no surge in private investment. They have 
blamed it on the past policies. of the government 
saying: “However, the legacy of India’s past 
development policies is embedded ‘in sector-level 
policy and institutional frameworks, which do not 
support private investment.” Actually, the lack of 
thrust in investment is due to other causes also. 


When there is less investment there is less' growth. 


To Our Subscribers... 


Dear Subscribers, 


For the last few months we have been getting numerous 
letters regarding non-receipt of or delay in receiving 
Mainstream. . 


While it is our duty to apologise to our subscribers for | 
the erratic supply of Mainstream, we would also like to | 
apprise them of certain facts. . 


As all registered Journals, Mainstream has been 
allotted a day in the week to post bulk copies at the CPSO, 
New Delhi., Should we fail fo post on the allotted date/day 
we forego the postal discount offered to us by the postal 
authorities. Then we pay four times as much to post the 
copies to jour subscribers—an eventually which is not} 
economically feasible. . 


To make things, clearer to our readers v we request you į 
to tum to the back cover of Mainstream. On top on the 
extreme left'you will find two dates, for examples, October 
15/16, 1993. We have to despatch our copies on either of 
the two dates. Normally our despatch is done on every 
Friday morning. If you fail to receive your copy on time, | 

$ am afraid, the postal authorities and their coordination with 
f the railway: authorities must take the blame for it. 


We have taken up the matter with the postal authorities 

at the CPSO, New. Delhi, have shown them your letters 

| and are awaiting a response from them. As soon as we 

f hear from, them we shall put it in Mainstream - ‘for the 
benefit of our readers. ; 


f Meanwhile, we appeal to our subscribers to heop faith 
| with us. The mere fact that we get agitated letters when a 
Í copy does not reach on time shows us how they look 
| forward to receiving Mainstream and we on our part shall 
_ į always endeavour not to disappoint them.” 


Manager, Mainstream 





. can be earned by the reformers ‘either. 


This has happened to our industrial growth. Industrial 
growth in 1993-94 has been less than 1.2 per cent 
and has mainly been due to a decline in capital 
goods production, which fell by 8.8 per cent. The 
reason was that with liberalisation, people have 
been freely importing capital goods from abroad. 
This has affected the demand for the domestically- 
produced industrial goods adversely, creating excess 
capacity. Naturally, investments, have been post- 
poned. . ' 


+ 


THE World Bank has also shown dissatisfaction at 


A, 


the rate at which public sector enterprises are being. 


privatised. It has asked the government to accelerate 


7 


the pace of public sector reforms and undertake” 


large-scale retrenchment. This may not be possible 
in a country like India, where finding one job in a 
lifetime is hard enough. For the middleaged worker, 
most likely to be fired, where is the chance of 
finding another job or vocation? Without social 
security and retraining facilities, where will the 
thousands go? Even though sick units need to be 
closed, that cannot be done instantly. 

The Bank does not talk of major success stories 
because there -aren't any. India will not be a 


‘success case’ either, because the main problems ' 


of infrastructural development, agricultural producti- 
vity, removal of illiteracy-and undernourishment will - 
remain unresolved for some time. All will also agree 
that when inflation reaches double-digit levels, the 
poor become poorer. Whether it is the rural areas or 


Ahe congested urban areas,,there are just too many ` 


people to take care of, and unlike in China, where 
you do not see people living in abject poverty, in 
India, one encounters such shocking sights. Unless 
poverty is reduced and the population is controlled, 
the pockets of growth: and the faces of smartly-clad 
industrialists and business executives dotting the 
pages of business magazines cannot be a convincing 
argument for making six brands of breakfast cereals 
or Christian Dior perfumes available in India, even 
though the market wants it. 

We cannot rely on the market for solving the 


- most urgent problems because investments are not 


likély to flow into- areas .where they are most 
needed. Unless the gaps are filled urgently by state 
action, at least on some fronts, the.agenda set by 
Nehru will remain unfinished. Till then, no accolades 


a 


(Courtesy: Sunday) 
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L’Affaire Taslima : Varied Perceptions | 


The Taslima Nasreen episode in Bangladesh has evoked and continues to fuel widespread interest and 
concern not only in India but in our subcontinent as a whole. Hence we are publishing a few articles on 
the issue—that is, Taslima’s pronouncemants and the death threats against her by the fundamentalist 
elements. The first, by a young Pakistani journalist, appeared in the July 18, 1994 issue of the 
Pakistani newspaper, The News, from where it is being reproduced with due acknowledgement. The 
second is by a free-lance journalist from Karala. The third is by the Director, Institute of Islamic Studies, 
Bombay. The fourth by the Mainstream aditor was published early last month in the Calcutta daily, 


Amrita Bazar Patrika. 


Editor 


A Pakistani View 
MAHIR ALI 


hen the late Ayatollah Khomeini pronounced 
W his “death sentence” against Salman 
Rushdie—a rather extreme form of literary criticism, 
as a British newspaper cartoon put it—we were 
confronted by the unseemly spectacle of tens of 
thousands who had never read the offending novel 
baying for the author's blood. In the five years since 
then, Rushdie has been condemned to an existence 
of almost surreal surreptitiousness. Although he has 
lately been making “surprise” public appearances 
more frequently than before, he will never be able 
to completely emerge from the vailey of the shadow 
-of death. 
A similar fate has now befallen a Bangladeshi 
4 feminist writer. Although the price placed on her 


head by a fundamentalist compatriot is infinitesimal . 


compared to the reward offered for Rushdie's 
murder, those who would hound her to death 
belong in the main to the same breed of largely 
unlettered literary critics. This is not a case of 
tragedy reporting itself as farce; it is another 
manifestation of just the sort of traditional blood-lust 
that perpetuates the stereotype of Islam as an 
intolerant faith. 

At the time of the origin of Rushdie’s ordeal, it 
was difficult to speak. Now it is impossible to remain 
silent. 


¢ 


THE Taslima Nasreen episode has particular 
.4 relevance for Pakistan, because our shared history 
with Bangladesh means that the forces thai have 
been unleashed in that country have their parallels 


here. But the similarities cannot be stretched 
beyond a certain point—in a sense that does 
Pakistan little credit. What is remarkable about 
recent events in Bangladesh is not that obscurantism 
has reared its unpleasant head, but that a substantial 
section of the intelligentsia, with far from 
inconsiderable popular backing, have taken it upon 
themselves to combat the reactionary onslaught. It 
is hard to imagine resistance on this scale in 
Pakistan in comparable circumstances. 

There are two relatively recent reasons for 
this—apart from the generally more liberal and 
secular Bengali cultural and intellectual traditions 
going back at least a century. One is the shared 
history’s break-off point. The secessionist war of 
1971 had a radicalising effect on the people as a 
whole, as liberation movements often do, which 
was compounded by evidence that the extreme 
Right had collaborated with the oppressors. The 
controversy on this issue has recently been revived 
by the Supreme Courts decision to. restore the 
citizenship of Golam Azam, the chief of the Jamaat- 
i-lslami, who continues to be viewed by many 
Bangladeshis as a traitor. (There is a parallel here 
with the Pakistani Jamaat which, despite its 
‘documented opposition to partition, has had no 
qualms about projecting itself as the chief protecter 
of what it claims is the national ideology.) 

The second reason revolves around one of the 
most pernicious aspects of the bleak legacy of 
General Zia-ul-Haq: the fact that during his 11-year 
misrule, obscurantism was elévated to the level of 
an official creed. This unfortunate marriage between 
state and teligion arranged for reasons of political 
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expediency, was exploited by both the government 
of the day (which needed to disguise its illegitimacy) 
and the peddlers of fundamentalism, who had been 
waiting for just such an opportunity. There was 
some resistance—most notably by women, who felt 
that the few rights they had were ‘being trampled 
upon. But, notwithstanding the cynicism of the 
exercise, it has spawned. some unpalatable offspring. 
Recent misuses of the blasphemy law as a means 
of minority-bashing symptomise the persistence of 
the mediaeval cancer which is bound to hinder 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto's efforts to portray 
Pakistan as a modern, liberal state. 

But whereas in Pakistan the phenomenon has 
invited merely the indignation of fringe human rights 


organisations, in Bangladesh the fundamentalist 


upsurge is being resisted by members of the main 
Opposition party, as well as students, academics, 
journalists and other sections of the intelligentsia. A 
handful of editors have even been jailed for 
supporting freedom of expression. Equally gratifying 
is the reaction of at least one religious organisation: 
leaders of the Bangladesh Islamic Revolutionary 
Movement have said that if Nasreen has insulted or 
ridiculed the Holy Quran, the matter of the 
punishment must be left to the Almighty since 
vigilantism has no sanction in Islam. They added: 

Those who today are shedding crocodile tears for Islam 

had once opposed Bangladesh’s liberation, killed many 

people and defiled so many women during the liberation 
war, 

This stance offers proof that faith and sanity are 
not mutually exclusive. Taslima Nasreen, a doctor- 
turned-writer in her early thirties, has been courting 
controversy ever since the publication in India of 
her book, Lajja (which means Shame, echoing the 
title of a novel of Rushdie which earned him a 
certain amount of notoriety in Pakistan well before 
The Satanic Verses). Nasreen’s ‘literary effort, 
which has.been banned in her homeland, deals with 
the suffering that a minority Hindu family in 
Bangladesh is subjected to in the aftermath of the 
demolition of the Babri mosque in Ayodhya. The 
subject has value far beyond the propaganda 
purposes for which it has unfortunately—and without 
the author's sanction—been exploited by militant 
Hindus in India. 

While Lajja stirred some ire in Bangladesh and 
was.denounced by the government in Dhaka as an 
attempt to malign the country’s policy towards the 
minorities, the death threats and demands for 
execution came later, after Nasreen’s interview with 
the Calcutta-based Statesman newspaper had been 
reproduced by The Bangladesh Times. The 
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interviewer quoted Nasreen as having said that the 
Quran required revision. In a letter to the Bangladesh 
Parliament, Nasreen claimed her views had been 
misrepresented: what she had actually said was. ' 
that the Shariah should be updated by the 
incorporation of Jaws that do not discriminate 
against women. The retraction could quite possibly 
be a manifestation of self-preservation instincts. 
After all, she has said in another interview (with the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation) that 

if women want to live like human beings, they will have to 

live outside the religion and Islamic laws. 

But one does not necessarily have to agree with 
Nasreen to defend her right to say what she feels. 


+ 


THERE are various grounds on which the campai- 
gners against Nasreen can be taken to task. First of 
all—in a manner reminiscent of the Rushdie 
affair—their onslaught has ensured for Nasreen’s 
utterances and writings publicity far beyond what 
she could otherwise have hoped for. True believers 
without any political axes to grind would simply 
have ignored her as just another misguided soul. 
Secondly, the level of insecurity implied by such a 
virulent reaction promotes the self-defeatist impre- 
ssion that Islam is a fragile faith: why else would its 
ostensible defenders be worried about isolated 
instances of apparent blasphemy or apostasy? 
Thirdly, the consequences of accepting the subjective 
plea that injured sentiments justify resort to rough 
“justice” can be both unpredictable and dangerous. 

Militant fundamentalism is, of course, a problem 
which is by no means restricted to Pakistan. It has Jr 
manifested itself in countries such as Egypt and 
Algeria, and even the authorities in Saudi Arabia 
are reported to be concerned about its spreading 
influence. In many cases it is a simple case of 
exploiting economic insecurity and dissatisfaction 
through appeals to religion, the implication being 
that adherence to Islam in its literal form would 
pave the way for a more equitable society. 

But let’s leave paid the wider issue for the time 
being and limit ourselves to the question of freedom 
of expression. 

If it is true that the Nasreen episode will be 
exploited by the so-called enemies of Islam, the 


_ blame for this rests squarely on the shouiders of 


those screaming for her extermination. The case 
has generated interest in the US and Scandinavia; 
and’ it must be hoped that the author's wish to 
obtain asylum will be fulfilled. She has been in 
hiding since the eruption of the furore and the 
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formal registration of a case against her by the 
Bangladesh authorities, and it is suspected that she 
has successfully eluded the police with diplomatic 
assistance. Nasreen’s doubts about the ability of 
the government to provide adequate protection are 
probably not unfounded; after all, the Khaleda Zia 
regime has so far been far more accommodating 
towards the obscurantists than towards the liberals. 

But the Nasreen case has implications far 
beyond concern for her personal welfare. The 
confrontation brewing between the Right and Centre- 


Left forces in Bangladesh could turn ever more 
serious, and that country can ill-afford further 
disruption and chaos. One can only hope that in the 
end, the enlightened view will prevail; that defence 
of Nasreen’s right to have her say is not incompatible 
with religious dictates. As for Pakistan, the lesson is 
that obscurantism must not be allowed to lay claim 
to a monopoly on true faith; it must be nipped in the 
bud before it can cast a noose around the necks of 
all those who see no contradiction between progress 
and faith. a 


The Other Side 


T he question of the Muslim community turning: 


its back on reforms and adopting a recalcitrant 
posture in the face of attempts by the so-called 
reformists at reforming it has once again become 
the topic of the day with the Bangladeshi Muslim 
activists putting a price for the head of the country's 
‘infidel’ woman writer, Taslima Nasreen. As in every 
case this one too has its own positives and 
negatives. | shall in this tract, however, confine 
myself to projecting a general Muslim viewpoint 
since the Muslims today have the least chance of 
being properly heard through the popular or highbrow 
media. 
Although it was Ms Nasreen’s reported demand 
Af for a thorough revision of the Holy, Quran which 
immediately provoked the anger of the Bangladeshis 
against her, she had before, on more than one 
occasion, angered the Muslims either through her 
books or public pronouncements. And ever since 
she has taken on the mantle of a writer she has 
defiantly aired her criticism of the Muslims, their 
religion, and their social life. The Nasreen case may 
have some peculiarities in its special relationship 
with the situation in Bangladesh. But the charges 
she has levelled against the Muslims go beyond the 
four borders of that country. It would be, therefore, 
worthwhile considering the author's standpoint with 
regard to the Muslims and their religion. | have put 
together the following accusations and criticisms of 
Ms Nasreen against Muslims from a report on her 
case and cause which appeared in The Hindustan 
«d Times of June 10, 1994. 
: In order to highlight the social backwardness of 
the Muslims she has made a blunt statement that 


5 AJIR KUTTY 


‘culture and civilisation are contradictory and religion 
has to be dropped if a society or a community is to 
be civilised’. As simple as that! How strange! Well, 
about this the less said the better; because culture 
and civilisation are two subtle concepts a search for 
whose true significance has put manysa scholar in 
the past into trouble. A German poet once said: 
‘Whenever { hear the word culture } reach out for 
my gun.’ Perhaps he was suggesting that he didn't 
want ,to be reminded of too subtle’ a concept as 
culture. Moreover, it is foolish trying to understand 
culture and civilisation as independent concepts on 
their own since their true significance and relevance 
can only be gleaned from an overall appreciation of 
the hundred and one things that continue to shape 
man’s destiny and role in life. However, simply 
stated, beliefs and customs or activities based on 
beliefs have shaped the cultural as well as 
civilisational lives of different communities. Belief, 
character, culture and finally the beauty that pervades 
them all are interrelated things. No reflective person 
must lose sight of the inner meaning of the Prophet 


_ equating character with beauty. Furthermore, the 


values we cherish today or the values that form the 
bedrock of human existence are the ones that 
percolated from the different religions. _ 

The Muslim woman, according to Ms Nasreen, is 
an object of sex. She is not at all educated or rather 
deliberately denied the opportunities for education! 
She wears the burkha as a symbol of slavery. She 
is nothing but a plaything in a male-dominated 
society. 

The low status of woman—or for that matter’ of 
man—~is the direct result of the poor economic 
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situatis;, of the country in which she or he fives. A 
lack of correct knowledge of the ideological 
underpinnings that form their social backdrop is 
another reason for this. This will become clear to 
anyone if: he takes a look at any Muslim country 
that has attained economic emancipation. One 
finds, for example, in the UAE Muslim women in 
their purdha and veils and all that, at the wheels of 
modern cars zipping through the four-lane tarmaced 
roads of amazing vistas. | even saw’ an ageing 
woman in burkha driving a truck! (If the Saudi 
Government has decided against women driving 
cars, it is to prevent an easy slipping into vulgar 
Westernisation.) To some the purdha and the veil 
may be symbols of slavery and barbarity. But in the 
post-Islamic revolution Iran one saw many 
Westernised women voluntarily taking on the veil 
and purdha declaring that by doing so they were 
liberating themselves from being ogled at. Prescribing 
a code of dress for women the Quran says, that a 
woman is free to display that which is apparent, 
namely, the hands and face. 

The ‘wife’, according to Quran, is not just a ‘wife’; 
she is rather a life-long companion to her husband. 
While the Quran prescribed certain behavioural 
patterns and customs for women in relation to their 
kith and kin as well as the society at large, it has 
never decreed that women are objects to be played 
with and. are things to be kept closed up in dark 
closets! Indeed the Quran has given women fights 
equal to that of men. To quote from the opening 
address delivered by Prince Charles at the 
inaguration of the Oxford Centre-of Islamic Studies 
on October 27, 1993: 

The rights of Muslim women to property and inheritance, to 

some protection if divorced and to the conducting of 

business, were rights prescribed by the Quran fourteen 


hundred years ago. in Britain at least, some of these were 
novel even to my grandmother's generation! 


+ 


THE code for women’s dress apart, the point which 
the Quran stresses with respect to man-woman 
relationship is modesty and affection. 

So economic emancipation coupled with a correct 
exposition of their religious background can alone 
bring about the desired social changes among 
Muslims in society. The squalour one finds in the 
Muslim societies can be attributed to theological 
encrustations resulting from blind and imitative 
practices adopted without having their bases flinted 
against authoritative sources. Islam at its primary 
sources, namely, the Quran and the Hadiths, has 
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continued to be pure. 

Ms Nasreen is a doctor-turned-writer and, if she 
is to be believed, her own experiences with men ,; 
carrying sexually transmitted diseases have made™ 
her revolt against the moral decay that has befallen 
the Muslim society in Bangladesh!! When one today 
talks of modernity and refinement and civilised life 
one invariably means life in Western societies. But 
the so-called civilised societies of the Western 
countries are not at all free from sexual violence, 
diseases and perversions. The Swedish society, 
notorious for wife-swapping, is rumoured to be 
possessing the greatest number of people with 
venereal diseases. No enlightened person of today 
would believe that the Western brand of civilised life , 
is what holds the remedy for the ills of the world. 7 : 

America has made great strides in scientific 
research and discovery which have made it the 
most awe-inspiring nation in the world. But America 
has pathetically ‘failed to hold together its families’. 
Look at what has happend to some of America’s 
most marvellous sportsmen of today. O.J. Simpson 
has been arrested and charged. with the twin 
murders of his ex-wife, Nicole Brown, and her 
boyfriend. Mike Tyson is behind bars for the beastly 
offence of rape. Darryl Strawberry has been kicked 
off the Los Angeles Dodgers baseball team for drug 
problems. Commenting on a row between Singapore 
and the USA about an American teenager sentenced 
to caning in Singapore for vandalism, Lee Kuan’ 
Yew, Singapore's elder statesman, said: ‘it 
(America), however, is hardly safe and peaceful.’ 
Some modern societies divorced of religion may be 
proud of their science! But how far has their science ‘p, 
succeeded in alleviating the poverty of the world? A/ i 
Malayalam poet of today, K. Satchidanandan, 
wrote: ‘The distance to bread is greater than the 
distance to moon!’ 

Muslims are not at all annoyed at some people 
voluntarily going out of the fold of Islam. When the 
Bombayite film maker, Saeed Mirza, in an interview 
giver’ to The Sunday Observer weekly newspaper 
some time ago, declared that he is not a Muslim, 
the Muslims did not go out to examine him to find 
out. about the statement and the matter did not raise 
any hue and cry either. The problem is when 
somebody comes out to destroy the very Muslimness 
of the Muslims. That is why a Taslima Nasreen in 
her sari and choli—and a bindya to cap it all—is 
looked upon with suspicion by the Muslims. The 
Muslim society can be reformed only from within. 

Some writers have in the past made derogatory 
remarks about religion and religious believers. 
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Shakespeare’s Othello speaks of a Turk as ‘a 

circumcised dog’. His Hamlet equates nunnery with 

p Brothel. But, rather than having them banned, 
Shakespeare's works are read and commented 
upon the world over becausė of their endless power 
to move men. They were written not to slander a 
particular community. They were written to shed 
light upon the human condition. 

An interesting thing about these modern reformist 
writers is their defiant pose in the beginning and the 
gradual thawing of it later on which itself exposes 
the fact that they are pretenders and liars. They 
would not die for what they believe or profess, even 
if they might campaign for euthanasia! Rushdie in 
the end had to declare his conversion to Islam 

\ which was, pitifully, turned down by the Ulamas. 

“ And now Ms Taslima Nasreen has denied as having 
said anything like demanding a revision of the 
Quran. She then went on to write to the Bangladesh 
parliamentary Speaker that, she is well aware of the 
immutable nature of the Quran. 

Ms Nasreen’s contention that she is ostracised 
because she is a woman is a manifest fie. The 


person who authored The Satanic Verses is no 
woman! Nasreen’s book Lajja may be an echo of 
Rushdie’s Shame, the meaning of these two words 
being the same (Shame is banned in Pakistan). The 
scepticism of the. -Muslims that there is an 
international conspiracy to dereligionise them is 
then not unfounded. ` 

The’ world today is not a better place to live. 
Violence or war can be spotted at one place or 
another. Forces that destroy the humanity of the 
world are on the rampage everywhere. But life must 
go on whether the Rushdies or the Nasreens live or 
die. Between the East and the West all that is there 
is a heap of contradiction, misconceptions, and 
prejudices; these have to be removed. The West 
considers a recalcitrant Muslim East as being 
responsible for hampering its progress to civilised 
life while the Muslim world perceives the vulgar 


‘West as a stumbling block on its road to building an 


ideal society of universal humanity. Removing these 


" contradictions should not be an onerous task in this 


modern information society—in this world of info- 
revolution—provided the will is there. a 


A Modernist Gone Berserk | 


1 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


T hese days Taslima Nasreen is the darling of 
; the press. Her name appears in headliness 
A every day in one or the other paper. All this 
- ‘because she attacks religion in general and Islam in 
particular specially for gender. inequality. Her 
reactions against Islam seem'to be extreme. She 
has either no patience or no understanding of the 
issues involved. A genuine reformer does not draw 
pleasure attacking certain contextual practices but 
seeks to reform them with profound knowledge and 
wisdom. This requires a great deal of patience with 
people. 
There are humanists, rationalists and atheists 
. who blame everthing on religion. They, like religious 
bigots, display complete impatience and want others 
to condemn religion and God. For them the very 
idea of God is superstitious and anything ascribed 
to Him or His commands must be ridiculed outright. 
Taslima Nasreen belongs to this genre. Her face 
¿d turns red with anger the moment anyone mentions 
; any religious practice before her. | do not imply here 
that one has no right to be an atheist. One has 
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every right, in my opinion, to be either a theist or an 
atheist. However, theism or atheism should be 
treated as based on serious philosophical positions 
and one should not attack one or the other. As it is 
necessary today in our post-modernist period to 
show equal respect to all religions and live with 
religious pluralism, it is equally necessary to 
accommodate a non-religious or atheistic point of 
view provided, of course, that it also respects the 
theistic viewpoint. There can be a serious and 
philosophical debate between the two schools of 
thought but there should be no attempt on the part 
of one to run down the other. However, we often 
find on both sides of the fence narrow-mindedness 
and bigotry. It is thought that only those who believe 
in religion are orthodox and narrow-minded. That is 
not so. Those who are upholding the atheistic point. 
of view are also often found to be quite intolerant, 
narrow-minded and sectarian. They totally refuse to 
appreciate the viewpoint of those who believe in 
God. 3 : 

It should also be noted here, and this should be 
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underlined, that tolerance or intolerance is a- 
psychological and not religious category. It is more 
correct to say that a person is tolerant or intolerant 
rather than a religion is tolerant or intolerant. To me 
it makes no sense to say that Hinduism is a tolerant 
religion and Islam is not. Or vice versa. It is a Hindu 
or a Muslim who is either tolerant or intolerant. 
Religion is a belief system and it is a believer who 
could be tolerant or i.olerant. We can find a 
Muslim who is highly tolerant and anothe: Muslim 
who is quite bigoted and intolerant. Similarly, a 
Hindu, a Christian or a Sikh would be tolerant or 
intolerant depending on the psychological 
dispensation of a person. Religion is absolutely 
neutral in this regard. The same thing applies to 
atheists. One atheist can be tolerant and another 
not, depending on his psychological conditioning. | 
have met a number of atheists who are highly 
intolerant of the other's point of view and lose 
temper in no time during discussions. It is a mere 
stereotyg 2 that all believers in religion are intolerant 
and all rationalists are highly tolerant. Mahatma 
Gandhi was a deeply religious person and yet he 
was highly tolerant. Similarly, Maulana Azad was 
great believer in Islam and yet he was very 
universal in outlook and believed in respecting all 
other religions. Like the Mahatma, he also believed 
that the essence of all religions which he called Din 
is the same and it is only the shari’ahs which differ. 

Taslima Nasreen is a woman in a hurry, both to 
acquire publicity and to establish gender equality. 
You cannot establish gender equality merely by 
condemning religion. First, even if a religion preaches 
gender equality, it is quite naive to believe that 
gender equality will be established; and secondly, if 
all religions are done away with, it is equally naive 
to believe that gender equality would be the order of 
the day. 

| would like to cite examples for both the 
situations. Islam normatively accorded equality to 
both the sexes. There is a clearly worded verse in 
the Qur'an (33:35) which strongly and unambiguously 
advocates gender equality. However, it made 
concession to the then prevailing context and 
accepted slight male-superiority. when a woman 
complained to the Prophet that her husband has 
unjustly slapped her, the Prophet advised her to 
retaliate (iglas). The women of Madina were 
jubilant. But this was shortlived as the men protested 
to the Prophet and Allah had to make a concession 
to the men as they were the earning members of 
the then society and women and children were 
dependent on them (see the Qur'an 4:34). Thus the 


social context had to be taken into account for 
legislation. However, it was also made clear by the 
Quran (33:35) that the norm is gender equality. But 
despite, this the Islamic society never accorded 
equality to women and continued to suppress them. 
The entire fabric of the shari’ah laws was evolved in 
such social context. All those Quranic injunctions 
about gender equality were totally disregarded. 
Mainly because it was a male-dominated society. 

The second, example is of the communist society. 
The Communists were confirmed atheists and also 
firmly believed in gender equality. Those who knew 
the Russian society during the heyday of the 
Communists know very well that it had singularly 
failed to achieve gender equality. Women, though 
ideologically and theoretically equal, were far from 
so. It will still take a few generations to get the idea 
of gender equality accepted unambiguously by the 
society. So mere abolition of religion or preaching of 
gender equality by religion, cannot establish it. One 
has to suitably change thesocial conditions in order 
to achieve it. 


+ 


MS TASLIMA NASREEN keeps on issuing press 
statements or saying such things in press interviews 
which not only betray total lack of understanding of 
issues on her part but also needlessly provoke 
orthodox Muslims and fundamentalists. She said in 
an interview to The Statesman that since the 
Quran preaches gender inequality it should be 
thoroughly revised. It raised a storm of protest in 
Bangladesh and the fundamentalists there were up 
against her. She then changed her stand and wrote 
a letter to The Statesman denying her statement. 
Her clarification was published on May 11 in the 
letters’ column. In her clarification she said: 

| do not hold the view that the Koran should be revised 

thoraughly, because | think it is impossible to revise to the 

Koran. As | said in the interview, ‘anyone who proposed to 

bring in the changesis a kafir’. Why should we try to change 

a religious text which is held sacred by many? My view on 

this issue Is clear and catagorical. | hold that the Koran, the 

Vedas, the Bible and all such religious texts determining the 

lives of their followers as out of place and out of time. 

She also maintained that the “non-Muslim 
interviewer of The Statesman could not differentiate 
between the Shar?at law and Koranic texts. She 
said the “inexperienced journalist” had created the 
mess. However, The Statesman stood by its 
version and denied that it had misquoted Ms 
Nasreen. She also gave an interview to the German 
magazine, Der Spiegel, making the same point. Not 
only that. Soon after her denial she said in an 
interview to the Australian TV that “Islam enslaves 
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women”. It is thus obvious that Ms Taslima 
Nasreen, far from being a wise social refcrmer, is 
an irrepressible and impetuous person totally lacking 
‘any philosophical basis and mature understanding 
of complex social issues. She behaves like a neo- 
convert to atheism and is in a hurry to convert 
everyone to her point of view. 

What is more, she is reported to have said 
absolutely shocking things. For instance, when 
some Indian feminists met her in Calcutta and 
wanted to know her views on rape, the solution she 
suggested to the problem of rape was atsolutely 
outrageous. She believed that the only effective 
answer was for women to rape men. Acccrding to 
the Sunday weekly from Calcutta, during “er visit 
(to Calcutta) she went off to meet one of Calcutta's 
best-known personalities, a woman who has 
experience of several fields of creative enceavour. 
While there she repeated her veiws on rave. The 
Calcutta personality, according to Sunday, frankly 
disagreed with her position and went so far as to 
say that women were often as traumatisec’ by the 
process of bringing the rapist to justice as thay were 
by rape itself. 

In fact no reform can be brought about which is 
totally out of tune with our socio-cultural ethos. Our 
great scholars and reformers like Raja Rarmmohan 
Roy, Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, Sir Syed, Maulvi 
Chirag Ali, Syed Amir Ali, Swami Vivekananda and 
several others never sought publicity nor did they 
ever outrage the feelings of their countrymen. All of 
them had sound philosophical basis for ther social 
reforms and most of them justified these reforms on 
-Adthe basis of their respective religious scriptures. 
Many of them had acquired higher Western learning 
and yet they never cut off their roots from their own 
social and cultural ethos. Taslima Nasreen, Salman 
Rushdie and people of their ilk are thcroughly 
Westernised and have cut themselves adr ft from 
their own roots and talk like aliens and needlessly 
provoke their fellow religionists. Non-conformism 
has great creative and progressive potential provided 
it is based on some respectable value premises. 
Old and worn-out traditions must be rejected—there 
cannot be two opinions about it—but not without 
erecting thorough intellectual and philosophical 
foundations. 

Great reformers are invariably great visionaries, 
great builders, great social engineers. They very 
well know that every religious scripture contains 
what is contextual (that is, the product of ‘ts own 
time) and what is normative (that is, abiding value 
premises like justice, equality, compassion and so 


on). What is contextual—and no scripture could be 
without context or else it would not have been 
accepted by the people of that time—must be either 
reinterpreted or discarded. What is reinterpreted or 
discarded should also be, as far as possible (and in 
most cases it is possible), based on what is 
normative in that scripture. If Taslima Nasreen had 
carefully read the Quran (one does not know 
whether she read it at all) she would have easily 
discovered verses on gender equality and women's 
tights in it. She could have easily based her 
advocacy of gender equality on these verses and 
could have fought her battle against the narrow- 
minded mullahs and bigoted fundamentalists. Even 
if she does not believe in religion and wants to be 
an atheist! she has the right to do so and can 
advocate gender equality on purely secular premises. 
But then there was no need for her to attack Qur'an 
or Islam. She could have spoken on the basis of her 
own purely secular humanist convictions. 

Many feminists have been following this well- 
tried strategy. | know of several of them who 
demand changes in the law pertaining to women 
only on secular convictions but without ever attacking 
religious scriptures. Persons like Riffat Hassan from 
the USA and myself want to advocate the cause of 
gender equality on the basis of Quranic 
pronouncements but we work without any trouble 
with those who have only secular convictions. We 
also do fight our battle with orthodox and 
fundamentalists but without strengthening them as 
Taslima Nasreen does. Taslima’s is an unwise and 
unsound strategy. 

But it is quite wrong and condemnable to 
demand the head of any person for her/his views, 
even if one's views are most outrageous. According 
to the Quran, it is Allah who rewards or punishes. 
Even prophets were not authorised to reward or 
punish. And in moder secular democracy, everyone 
is entitled to one's views. E 
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Should We Remain Mute Spectators? 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


s Taslima Nasreen’s fate continues to hang in 
balance with the fanatic bigots in Dhaka 
calling for her blood, Bangladesh is witnessing yet 
another battle between the forces of progress 
holding aloft the banner of secularism and the 
regressive elements seeking to turn the country into 
a theocratic state based on religious fundamentalism, 
The bloody developments accompanying the 
June 30 hartal called by the fundamentalist 
organisations and the counter-general strike 
` convened by progressives of all hues on the same 
day to resist the onslaught of the fanatics are a 
pointer of what lies ahead. It seems Bangladesh 
which pa.d such a heavy price for its independence 
from Pakistani yoke twentythree years ago would 
have to cross many more rivers of blood before it is 
able to unveil a radiant future for its citizens devoid 
of religious divisions in its polity. 
Many have tried to draw an analogy between the 
fundamentalist attack on Salman Rushdie and the 


fanatics’ assaults aimed at Taslima Nasreen. No- 


doubt there are vital similarities precisely because 
both the creative writers have earned the ire of 
obscurantist elements for their bold and courageous 
writings. Essentially both have been victims of 
forces who do not believe in either democracy or 
freedom of expression. 

However, Taslima stands out in comparison with 
Rushdie for a variety of reasons. Whatever one’s 
views on The Satanic Verses, the fact is that 
Rushdie, according to his own confession, was not 
engaged in conveying any real message through 
that book which generated so much heat and 
controversy in the Muslim world. In contrast both 
Midnight’s Children and Shame transmitted ideas 
whose implications were far more profound. Yet it 
was The Satanic Verses which won him the wrath 


of the bigoted zealots illustrating thereby the strength, 


and power of religious fundamentalism conditioned 
by intolerance and hatred. ~ 
Taslima on her part fell foul of the fundamentalists 
in her country for having feelingly narrated the plight 
of the religious minorities, the Hindus in particular, 
in her own society through her novels, Lajja 
(Shame) and Phera (Return). She was doubtless 
more fearless than Rushdie in her crusade against 
fundamentalism whose mask she ripped apart, and 


unlike Rushdie has not compromised till date with 
the evil by issuing any apology (which in fact had 
little effect in terms of pacifying Rushdie’s tormentors 
as was evident from their subsequent response to 
the act). Instead she has vowed not to bow before 
the fatwas of death threats against her. And what is 
significant, she has become the pride her family, 
especially her father, on account of her uncompro- 
mising attitude on this score. 


Taslima and invests her name with unique 
importance. She came in conflict with the 
obscurantist elements because of her outspoken 
views on women’s rights. From the beginning of her 
literary career Taslima has championed the cause 
of the downtrodden and persecuted womenfolk of 
Bangladesh who till this day suffer considerable 
discrimination in the prevailing patriarchal society. 
This is anathema to the fundamentalists who 
cannot tolerate any talk of gender equality. Taslima 
has thus become an easy target of these elements: 
it is her gender which her enemies have utilised to 
launch the cowardly onslaughts on her personality. 
The ostensible reason for the demonstrations 
against her bears no connection with the real 
motivation of the fundamentalist forces. The 
independence of the liberated woman is something 
they can never countenance. It is that which lies at 
the source of the anti-Taslima tirades. That is why 
her repeated statements to the effect that she had 
not spoken anything against the Holy Book (Quran) 
and only wanted “reform of the Shariat law (islamic 
edicts) to ensure gender equality” as has been 
done in many a Muslim country fell on deaf ears as 


‘the bigots in Bangladesh are in no mood to grant 


such equality of both the sexes. 
+ 


THIS being the backdrop of the obscurantist forces’ 
hate-Taslima movement, Bangladesh has become 
a veritable arena of struggle between modernity and 
backwardness at one level. At another level the 
latest struggle in Bangladesh is one aimed at 
safeguarding the country’s independence (manifest 
in linguistic nationalism, secularism and democracy). 
For the religious fanatics—virulent opponents of all 
the three pillars of Bangladesh's freedom struggie— . 
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There is yet another factor which distinguishes # 





are out to subvert the country’s independence by could lead to seven years’ imprisonment. However, 
their concerted campaign against all the three - in spite of being fully aware of the identity of those 
apuneples which project the distinct identity of the who issued such threats no specific individual’ or 
~ Separate nation-state. i organisation has been charged with the offence. 

Even if Taslima has become the focal point of | That speaks volumes of the Dhaka regime's double 
the fundamentalists’ offensive, they are not content - standards. 
with attacking only one individual. Several It is a matter of shame that few individuals. and 
progressive writer-intellectuals prominently figure in Organisations in India have unequivocally come out 
their hit list. The progressive Bengali publication in defence of Taslima and the progressive forces of 
Janakantha of Dhaka has tried to effectively combat | Bangladesh at this juncture when secularists of the 
the fundamentalist upsurge; hence the demand by subcontinent must stand united against the 
the bigots to have it banned. Women activists | depredations of fundamentalists of all hues—Hindu, 
functioning in various, non-governmental organi- Muslim, Sikh. Some are afraid that any such step 
sations have also been threatened by them. All `’ would strengthen anti-Muslim sentiments in India. 
these moves have evoked widespread, justified That is sheer nonsense. By defending the cause of 
indignation among secular-minded rational secularism in Bangladesh we in this country would 

Aréne across the country. Women, writers, be strengthening the struggle against those Hindu 
artists, intellectuals, literary figures have all come fundamentalists who were instrumental in 
out on the streets to express their sense of | demolishing the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya; organising 
revulsion at the fundamentalist menace and also to anti-Muslim .pogroms (on the lines of anti-Jewish 
convey their determination to fight back the pogroms by the Nazis in the Second World War) at 
regressive elements with all the strength at their Bombay, Surat and Baroda; and ridiculing the 
command. Needless to stress, it is these healthy robust structure of secular democracy in India with 
elements in. Bangladesh's polity who provide a fund such terms as ‘pseudo-secularism’ which bear no 
of inspiration, optimism and hope in the face of the validity in the complex socio-economic conditions of 
eruption of fundamentalist outrage. present-day India. 

In this setting the Khaleda Zia Government has Hence it is the bounden duty of all of us who 
clearly pandered to the fundamentalists. By issuing cherish democracy, secularism, human values, 
the warrant to arrest Taslima and try her for her — Hindu-Muslim unity and communal harmony in this 
allegedly blasphemous interview to an Indian daily, 2 
it succumbed to pressures, willingly or ottierwise, . : ; 
from the side of the obscurantist erate There is i “To Taslima Hasreean 
no gainsaying that under tħe. benign patronage of ' 
the present Bangladesh regime such forces have Dense foliage and dark clouds ` 
tegistered significant growth. This process of lionising Merge in distant blue grey Garo hills, 

- and thus facilitating the rise of the extremist mullahs Beside turbulent rivers and green fields 
began soon after the heinous assassination of Lie our common roots—shared bond 
Bangladesh’s Father of the Nation, Bangabandhu In Mymensing. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, and his family members Taslima, make laughing stock 
Of manhunts by ugly men; 
Through bars of old obscure thoughts 
Your dreams soar free in the sky. 


present at Dhaka on August 15, 1975; so much so 
Spread your wings wide like an Albatross, 


that now those elements have openly voiced their 
~| With million offsprings rejoicing in safe nests; 


intention of turning Bangladesh into a ‘second 
Pakistan’. This has’ compelled the progressive 

Your mighty pen crosses the lightnings 
Slowly as clouds lift and storms pass. 


forces of Bangladesh (whe lit the torch of linguistic 
nationalism and coined the phrase ‘Joy Bangla’. 
under Sheikh Mujib’s charismatic leadership in 
March 1971) to come out on the streets to meet this 
challenge to their. country’s separate existence and As rains cease, boatmen will sing Bhatialis 
Drummers beat in vales and dale, 
When autumn music fills the air 
Come out Taslima,, dancing to your 
Freedom songs. 


entity. Now in the wake of the progressives’ 
vociferous protests the Khaleda Zia Government 
~ Sushil K. Chakravarty 
_ July 27, 1994 














has Officially announced that issuing of fatwas of 
4 death warrants and announcing cash awards for 

those carrying out such sentences fall under the 
category of cognisable offence under the law and- 
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country to not only voice our concern and anxiety at 


the manner in which the young Bangladeshi doctor-. 


turned-poetess and writer, Taslima Nasreen, and 
the entire progressive nationalists constituting the 
backbone of Bangladesh's independence are bearing 
the brunt of the fundamentalist offensive; but also to 
convey our solidarity with them in their hour of trial. 
History will not forgive us if we remain mute 
spectators of the lynch-mania which is being sought 
to be roused in Bangladesh to root out innovative, 
progressive, rational ideas from its soil; stifle 


creativity and thwart every effort at modernising the 
polity and ensuring gender equality in practical 
terms; and thus turn it into a barren wasteland of 


medieval rituals and outmoded outlook. For once id 


the fundamentalists in our neighbouring state have - 
their way it will be the turn of the Indian fanatics 
sporting khaki shorts and displaying saffron flags to 
outsmart their Bangladeshi counterparts waving the 
green banner; and threaten the’ very fabric of our 
composite culture which has already suffered 
considerable strain. l E 





Befitting Reply from ‘New Communists’ 
l SUNIL DAS GUPTA l 


fter the tragic events in the former Soviet Union 

and other East European countries bourgeois 

propaganda went on continually pronouncing the 
death of Marxism and socialism in order to mislead the 
people and make them disillusioned of socialism. . 

They have done their job well. There was none who 
expected them to do otherwise. So there is nothing to be 
surprised. Rather what is a bit surprising is that we, the 
Communists, provided them with a lot of materials and 
therefore the opportunity to work as they did. We took 
‘Stalinism’ to be Marxism and imposed ‘Stalinist socialism’ 
in the name, of socialism. By these steps we without any 
doubt went against the advice of Marx himself. This 
speaks volumes of our very poor understanding of 
- Marxism, the science of social development. So it goes 
without saying that it is we, the Communists, who have 
been forced to pay the price. A heavy price indeed. 

However, now the developments in Eastern Europe 
and some republics ‘of the erstwhile USSR where the 
former Communists have returned to power gave a 
befitting reply to the bourgeois propaganda. It is not just 
reiteration of the infallibility of Marxism but a concrete 
example of renovation of Marxist theory and its subsequent 
result. It is heartening to see that the Communists of 
these countries refused to remain imprisoned in their old 
and no longer valid conception of Marxism. They showed 
sufficient boldness to tread a new path. 

The Communists of these countries (Poland, Bulgaria, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Hungary, etc.) have now proved in 
practice that what collapsed in the former Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe was ‘Stalinism’ and not Marxism, 
‘Stalinist socialism’ and not socialism in its true sense. 

They proved that Marxism, the science of social 
development, is not only alive but also guides the 
Communists to action and will continue to do so in 
future. 

Communists of all varieties are rejoicing over this 
development. Even the die-hard who supported the 
August 1991 coup in the Soviet Union are no exception. 


These communist victories have provided the 
Communists all over the world with the necessary 
equipment to defend themselves from the onslaught of 
the bourgeois propaganda. But while citing the example 
of these countries in support of the infallibility of Marxism 
one should not conceal the fact that the Communists 
who have come back to power are not the Communists 
of the old Stalinist model. They are ‘new Communists’ as 
the respected CPI leader, Chaturanan Mishra, has rightly 
characterised them in his article, “Indian CPs and ‘New 
CGommunists’”, in Mainstream (March 12, 1994). 

They came back to power through the democratic 
pracess. They proved their superiority over others in the 
struggle which was fought democratically. Their ideology 
was also proved superior to. the other ideology. They 
allowed the people to judge them by their activities and 
were prepared to stand before the people, the supreme 
judge of the country, after fulfilment of their tenure in 
office. All these were alien to the Communists of the 
countries of the former Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. Herein lies the basic difference between the ‘old’ 
and ‘new’ Communists. 

Thus, to speak only' of Communist victories in these 
countries is not enough as it will keep the rank-and-file 
Communists in the dark about the changes that are 
being ‘brought about in Marxist ideology, the changes 
that are taking place in the Communists’ understanding 
of the processes in motion. Such Communjsts would 
thus only cling om to their dogmatic comprehension of 
the world around us. 

The eminent CPI stalwart, Satyapal Dang, has called 
for renovation of the long-held concepts of socialism and 
of, Marxism itself in his article, “Marxism Needs 
Renovation, Not Mere Reassertion”, in Mainstream 
{June 26, 1993). Yes, | do strongly feel that renovation 
or creative development of Marxism is the need of the 
hour. In this context we can remember Lenin who never 
considered ‘Marxism’ as something complete and called 
upon the Communists to develop it in every direction. E 
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` Communist 


A Versatile Personality and 


Ideal Communist 


C. BALAKRISHNAN 


E. Balaram, who died on July 16, 1994 at the 


Medical College Hospital at Thiruvanantha- 
puram, was a versatile personality and a prominent 
leader, theoretician, scholar and 
organiser of the toiling masses. 

What were the subjects in which Balaram was 
interested? Instead of asking this question one 


should enquire about the subjects in which he was 
Brot interested. Politics, history, Indian philosophy, 


psychology, literature, cinema, theatre, science and 
mathematics—the list of his interests is literally 
endless. 

“A deceptive simplicity in appearance but an 
unlimited treasury of knowledge inside.” This is how 
a leading Malayalam daily (Malayala Manorama), 
opposed to his political views, depicted Balaram. 

As a great thinker, scholar and writer, there are 


hundreds of articles and pamphlets and 20 books to, 


his credit on various subjects. 

Life of Lenin, Psychology, Origin of Man, Birth of 
a New India, Marxist Aesthetics, Raja Rammohan 
Roy and Vishwamahakavi Rabindranath Tagore are 
his major works in Malayalam. History of Communist 
Party of India is an original work in English. The 
work on Tagore is also available in English. 


A Balaram was recognised as a serious literary 


critic in Malayalam literature. imbibing the best 
traditions of Indian/Sanskrit aesthetics he had been 
directing his powerful pen against the influence of 
decadent Western culture and literary trends in the 
contemporary Malayalam literature and especially in 
fiction. His contribution was immense in correcting 
the dogmatic and stagnant elements in -Marxist 
aesthetics and creatively developing the same. He 
was fighting against the prophets of doom and 
pessimists in the literary field and asserting an 


optimistic view of: life and i immense faith | in man and- 


his bright future. 


The author, a leading functionary-of the General! 
Insurance Employees’ All-India Association and 
AITUC stationed in Bangalore, was closely 
associated with N.E. Balaram during his college 


days in Kerala in 1957-61 and under the guidance 
of Balaram participated in the movement to defend 
the first Communist Government in Kerala in 1959. 
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He had been introducing to the new generation 
of writers the orginality and historical relevance of 
the growing South American and African literature. 
In the backdrop of the victorious revolutionary 
liberation struggle against racism and neo-colonialism 
the creative writings of writers of these countries 
are a bulkwark against the pessimistic ane decadent 
trends in Western literature. 

Balaram had friends all over the wond. He used 
to maintain contact with all major publishers in 
different countries through these friends and get the’ 
latest publications of his interest. The booksellers in 
this country came to know of these authors and 
their latest works through Balaram.. 

In the last days of his life Balaram was preparing 
to write two major works on the life and work of 


‘ Swami Vivekananda and on the great cultural and 


philosophical traditions of India. These efforts were 
a part of his ideological struggle against the forces 
of revivalism who are vulgarising and distorting 
Indian culture, religious and philosophical heritage. 
Some paris of these have already appeared in the 
Malayalam periodicals. He was also preparing to 
write a novel based on the mass upsurges which 
took place in the northern part of Kerala ander the 
leadership of organised workers and peasants.. 

Born in 1920, at Pinarayi, a remote village in 
Kannur district of northern Kerala (old British - 
Malabar), Balaram had a good. grounding in the 
Sanskrit language. Even before completion of his 
high school education, he was attracted to the 
social reforms movement launched by Sri Narayana 
Guru and became a teacher in Vedanta at the 
Ramakrishna Ashrama, Kannur at the age of 13 
and later a teacher at the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Calcutta at the age of 15. He became a sanyasi 
under the Ramakrishna Mission discipline. 

A revolutionary by instinct the disillusionment 
came soon and Balaram returned to his native 
Kerala and fully plunged into the developing freedom 
struggle. He became an activist of the Congress 
Socialist Party within the Congress alongwith other 
stalwarts like A.K.Gopalan, P.Krishna Pillai and 
E.M.S. Nambooripad. Under the impact of the 
Great Octobr Revolution, the entire Socialist Party 
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in Kerala decided to transform itself into the 
Communist Party in 1939. The place of this first 
Communist Conference in Kerala was Balaram's 
native village, Pinarayi. He played an important role 
in organising this historic Communist Conference. — 


+ 


IT was then a period of mass upsurge of workers 
and peasants in Kerala as a part of the mass 
mobilisation for the success of the freedom struggle. 
Mass organisations of workers, peasants, students 
and school teachers: were growing rapidly. The 
revolts of. the peasants against the landlords were 


leading to violent clashes with.the British police and - 


the landlords’ hired goondas. Literacy and liberary 
movements constituted another unique feature of 
this period. These seemingly incessant mass 
- upsurges and movements catapulted the Communist 
Party into power in Kerala in the second general 
elections in 1957. 


Alongwith A.K. Gopalan, K. Damodaran, E.M.S. 


_Nambooripad, C.Achutha Menon, M.N. Govindan 
Nair, T.V.Thomas, Balaram played a prominent role 
in this historic transformation of Kerala from a 
casteist lunatic asylum into a modern democratic 
State in which the toiling masses occupied a 
leading! position. 

Arrested and imprisoned in’ 1937-43 for his 
revolutionary activities and struggles, Balaram made 
a deep study of Indian philosophy and Tagore's 
works in prison. His 10-volume notes on Tagore’s 
literature were destroyed alongwith. his huge 
collection ‘of books by the police in a raid conducted 
on his house in 1948 when the Communist Fany 
was banned. 


Balaram was again imprisoned during the Chinesé i 


aggression in 1962. He once again picked up the 
thread of his studies on Tagore’s literaturë «and 
finally he published his major work, Vishwamahakavi 
Rabindranath Tagore, ‘both in English and 
Malayalam. : 

Balaram was underground in Bangalore during 
1948-50 and the Public Library at Cubbon Park. was 
his main, attraction. He taught Sanskrit to V.P. 
Menon during this period and his underground 
name was Sankaran Kutty. V.P. Menon did not 
know that an ardent Communist was teaching him. 
The precondition for teaching Sanskrit to many 
Ambassadors and scholars during his last 10 years’ 
at New Delhi was to get the best books on literature 
and culture from their respective countries. 

_Balaram’s most outstanding contribution was in 


the field of renovation of the party organisation and 
updating the Marxist ideology. He left us before the 
completion of this task. 


: The split in the Communist Party of India in 196444 


was a disastrous blow to the toiling masses and- 
Indian democracy. Balaram stood like a rock with 


l the.parent body. In Kerala, the popular leaders like 


EMS and A.K. Gopalan shifted their allegiance to 
the new party, the CPI-M. Predominantly the 
communist mass base went to the CPI-M. In these 
extremely difficult and trying circumstances, Balaram 
fook the challenge of defending the ideological 
stand of the parent party. He headed the Kerala unit 
of the CPI from 1971 to 1984, before leaving for the 
national headquarters of the Party in New Delhi as 


one of its national Secretaries. . $ 


Demoralisation and disillusionment were again 
set in motion in the wake of the collapse of the 
socialist states ‘in Eastern and Central Europe and 
finally the Soviet Union. Ideological and organisa- 
tional renovation was the need of the hour. Creation’ 
of a vibrant Party organisation responding to the 
aspirations and needs of the working people was 
the only way’ out. Democratic restructuring of the 
Pary from top to bottom by removing certain 
undemocratic. and over-centralised trends in the 


-internal mechanism was essential. The Constitution 


of the Party has been restructured in accordance 
with the changing secnairo. Balaram’ made an 
important contribution to the accomplishment of this 
task. 

While adhering to the scientific methodology of 
Marxism, it was imperative to imbibe all that is best 
in the traditions and philosophy èf our country and: 
the world. This is necessary for the working peopled 
to build the widest possible unity of the masses to 


‘establish a just social order in our country. While 


fighting dogmatism and sectarianism in the 
movement there should not be any dilution -of the 
basic class position of the working people. Under 
the able leadership of” "Balaram and his other 


` colleagues, the Kerala unit of the CPI has succeeded 


in building a vibrant and responsive party of the 
working people and paved the way for a broad Left- 
democratic alternative to bourgeois rule. Before 
these efforts fructified at the national level Balaram 
left us on July 16, 1994. 

` A great revolutionary moulded in the Marxist- 
Leninist world outlook. Balaram led a simple and 
austere personal life in the Gandhian tradition. In 


spotless white Kerala-type dhoti and shirt he always _ 
wore a spontaneous smile with an open heart Ja; 


whenever you met him. How many politicians can 
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smile like that these days? 
In the evening of July 15 Balaram asked his son 
to bring a number of books for reading. His son, 
Prtehanathan (Public Relations Officer in the 
Government of Kerala) brought all those books. 
Then Balaram discussed with his son the controversy 
created by EMS’ -article stating that Mahatma 
Gandhi was a religious fundamentalist. He 


disapproved the stand of EMS on Gandhi. He | 


wanted to discuss this matter with EMS. The 
communist movement cannot advance in india 
without proper understanding of Gandhi and 
assimiliating the positive elements in Gandhian 
thought, asserted Balaram on the eve of his death. 
Why did a Hindu fundamentalist assassinate Gandhi 
if Gandhi was a Hindu fundamentalist? The question 
begs an answer from EMS and his colleagues in 
the CPI-M. pa 


Valuable Profile of Kerala: s Economy 
4 , i N.J. KURIAN 


erala’s development experience has attracted 

worldwide attention. Scholars, policy-makers 
and even international institutions like the UN and 
the World Bank have taken note of Kerala’s unique 
experiences. The State is way ahead of the rest of 
the country in terms of achievements in high literacy 
rate, low infant mortality, low population growth, 
efficient public distribution system, egalitarian land 
reforms, low rural-urban gap and the like. The 
author who is a pioneer on Kerala studies has been 


at it for well over three decades now. The book ` 
under review is a selection of twelve papers from a- 


large number of papers written by 
him since 1960. These papers 
over almost aii the vital sectors of 
A economy of Kerala. Some of 
the papers indeed go well beyond 
the confines of the Kerala economy 
and present a comparative analysis 
of the performance of all the major States in the 
country to place the achievements of Kerala in the 
proper perspective. 

The opening chapter is on land reforms and 
economic change. The author, an authority on land 
reforms in Kerala, has brought several interesting 
dimensions into his analysis. The historical 
background and social context of the Kerala Land 
Reform Act of 1969, which has become a sort of 
reference point for the other States, has been 
clearly brought out. Though the land reforms of 
Kerala have been universally hailed as a success 


A Dr Kurian is an Adviser, Ministry of Finance, 
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story, the author has very pointedly brought out 
their limitations as well. For example, not even 10 
per cent of the estimated surplus land above the 


` ceiling has been surrendered and only a little over 


one per cent of the cultivated area has been 
distributed as a, result of the imposition of the 
ceiling. Further, there is hardly any reduction in the 
concentration of landholdings in the State as 
measured by the Gini coefficient. Nevertheless, the 
author fully acknowledges the contribution of lard 
reforms to the social and economic progress of the 
State that has come out’ in the relations of 
production during the past two 
decades and has vividly reviewed 
the transformation that has taken 
place. 

Chapters 2 to 4 deal with different 
‘aspects of agriculture in Kerala. All 
the three papers were originally 
published in the Indian Journal of Agricultural 
Economics in the early sixties. The agricultural 
scene has undergone vast changes over the past 
three decades and as such these papers are more 
of historical importance. He probably would have 
done an excellent service if he had undated them. 
The paper titled. ‘Agricultural Income Distribution—A 
Study of Kerala’ has attempted a thorough discussion 
of sectoral, regional and personal distribution of 
agricultural income in Kerala in the late fifties. This 
can be a very valuable bench-mark for a study of a 
similar kind now which will possibly bring out the 
substantive distributional changes which have 
occurred in the-agricultural economy of Kerala over 
the past three decades. 
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Chapter 5 deals with the origin and growth of 
banking in Kerala. The early development and 
growth of banking in Kerala is unique in several 
respects. The sociological setting, the unique 
indigenous features and the rural orientation of the 
early banks in Kerala have been brought out by the 
author in. this highly readable paper. Kerala, 
especially the Travancore-Cochin region of the 
State, was distinctly ahead of the rest of the country 
in developing modern banking facilities in a highly 


decentralised manner. These institutions provided , 
the needed backup for agriculture and especially - 


plantation development in the State and probably 
the small man categories of the State. Not only in 
financing the cash crop economy of the State in its 
early days, banking has probably contributed in 
financing education of the middle class as well as 
building colleges for different communities in the 
private sector of the State. It is a pity that such a 
developed system of financial intermidiation has not 
fuelled the industrialisation process of the State. 

The subject of inter-regional -migration of 
entrepreneurs has been dealt with in Chapter 6, 
based on an empirical study of a sample of Kerala’s 
entrepreneurs who have set up smail business/ 
industry in Karnataka arid Tamil Nadu. A number of 
hypotheses relating to the factors leading to such 
migration have been tested using data collected 
from sample units. Obviously the findings are of 
much relevance in the context of attempts at the 
State’s industrialisation. 


+ 


THE acute unemployment problem of Kerala is 
legendary. This. is the subject matter of Chapter 7. 
The author analyses the acute unemployment 
problem, especially that of the educated, and tries 
to explain the reasons for this sad situation. The 
purposeless mass production-higher education 
system emerges as the main culprit. The structural 
malady is clearly brought out and he has offered 
well documented explanations in regard to the 
paradox of high wage and high unemployment, 
besides explaining the high incidence of female 
unemployment and casualisation of labour. 

‘In Chapter 7 the author makes an attempt to 
evolve a methodology for district planning with 
people’s participation. Its relevance can be fully 
appreciated in the context of the revival of the 
Panchayati Raj institutions in the wake of the 
Seventythird Amendment of the Constitution in 


1993. 

The unique development experience of. Kerala 
has been subjected to a critical assessment: in ; 
Chapter 9. The ‘Kerala model’ based on high leve! 
of social development in the face of low incomes 
has its strengths and weaknesses. The author 
expresses deep concern about the near stagnation 


` of the industrial and agricultural sectors and very 


low level of per capita plan investment in the State. 
Chapter 10 presents a paper titled ‘Relative Tax 
Efforts of States’ which was first published in the 
Economic and Political Weekly a few years ago. 
Using different measures of tax efforts, the author 
compares the tax efforts across the States and over 
time. Kerala emerges as one of the best performing 
States in terms of tax efforts. p 
Chapter 11 presents the summary of a study! 
carried out by the author for the Kerala Electricity 
Board on the shortage cost of electricity to the high 
tension and extra high tension electricity consumers 
of Kerala. Similar studies will be useful and revealing 
for the other States. 
` The last chapter is futuristic and it discusses the 
development challenges of the State during the 
nineties. The admirable achievements of Kerala in 
terms of physical quality of life have generated 
certain special development challenges for the 
future. The foremost of stich challenges is that of 


_taising resources to finance future development and 


the problem of ecological overkill that stares the 
State in its face. An effective. Panchayati Raj 
mechanism for meaningful decentralisation and 
people's participation, building up the production 
base of the economy, an export-led growth strategy vA 
for this State with a vast coastal line, natural ports 
rich marine resources, etc. and a sustainable 
agriculture are the main planks suggested by the 
author. 

This book clearly brings out the analytical skills of 
the author, his deep understanding of the economy 
and society of Kerala and, above all, his concern for 
the well-being of the people of his State. In the 
foreword, Jean Dreze points out that Kerala’s 
development experience is of profound significance 
not only for India but for the developing world as a 
whole. Further, this experience powerfully illustrates 
how the living conditions of women, men and 
children can be positively transformed at an early 
stage of development. Prof Qommen’s book is a 
significant contribution to knowledge on this subject. f 
it will be of immense interest to researchers, policy- 
makers and students of Kerala’s economy. a 
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aikom Mohammad Basheer, the ‘sultan’ 
V extraordinary of Malayalam literature, breathed 
his last in the’ still hours of July 5, 1994 leaving behind 
a great literary tradition which is amazingly distinct and 
unrivalled. The writers belonging to both the old and 
- new generations agree that his stories and novels 
have an eternal freshness and the very methodology 
of his literary production Is unique. 
Bom in 1908 Basheer became involved in the 
jp Wescom struggle even while he was studying in the 
fifth form in Vaikom. Terminating his studies and living 
away from his parents Basheer joined the Indian 
National Congress and took part in the Salt Satyagraha. 
He was incarcerated as a political prisoner on a 
number of occasions in the jails of Kannur, Kozhikode, 


Kottayam, Kollam and Thiruvananthapuram. (Mathilukal , 


is one of the best representations of his prisonhood 
days which was put on celluloid by the well-known 
director, Adoor Gopalakrishnan. At Kannur he came in 
contact with the Communist leaders, and subsequently 
launched a newspaper. However, Basheer soon 
became a bete noire for the British as well as the 
native rulers. And the newspaper was confiscated. 

Disgruntled by the prevailing political repression 
and social degeneration Basheer set out on a long 
joumey, spanning over a decade, visiting Kashmir, the 
Himalayan Valleys and many countries of Arabia and 
Africa. At last he came back to his homeland with a 
mighty pen and found the right niche for himself. 
„Basheer was to acknowledge later that he became a 
°* writer not out of any accident but because of his long 
years of excruciating life-experiences as a freedom 
fighter, palmist, kitchen servant, magician, newspaper 
boy, Sufi saint, etc. 

The first of his works, Premalakhanam (Love 
Letter), came out in 1943, and during the half a 
century of his literary career he wrote nearly three 
dozen stories and novelettes which constitute a rich 
repertoire of his vivid experiences, philosophy and 
world vision. The best acknowledged works of Bahseer 
are Balyakalasakhi (Childhood Love), Viddikalude 
Swargam (Fool's Paradise), Sabdangal (Sounds), 
Entuppuppakkoru aana Undayirunnu (My Grand Father 
had an Elephant), Paathummayude Aadu 
(Paathumma's Goat), Mathilukal (Walls), Maanthrika 
Poocha (Magic Cat) and Bhargavinilayam (Haunted 
id House). : 





A ‘Sultan’ of Transparent Ingenuity 


K.M. SEETHI 


The great humorist in Basheer gave us a number of 
characters of many-sided laughter but they all represent 
living realities with flesh and blood. His stories and 
novels portray agonies and sentiments, desolation and 
destitution, childhood and love, life and death, etc. in 


` the most penetrating way. The characters of Basheer 


are not just human beings alone, they constitute a 
wide spectrum of animate and inanimate objects like 
flowers and fruits, snake and cat, elephant and goat, 
etc. They all have sentiments and speak the language 
of the heart. Almost alf the works of Basheer also 
embody the message of social change. 

With a deep insight and a sharp focus on life 
situations Basheer wrote in utter sincerity. The 
Basheerian style is marvellously simple and 
straightforward. His train of thought unfolds before us 
through the depiction of strange characters and their 
encounters with lite and destiny. Most of them are 
autobiographical and reflecting the milk of human 
kindness in Basheer. He spoke in tie language of the 
common people and won their hearts and admiration. 

Some of the best-known works of Basheer are 
available in English and many other world languages. 
Asher, the English translator of his works, says that 
the ungrammatical and unconventional style of his 
writing makes it extremely difficult to depict his 
characters and conversations in other languages. 
There lie the ingenuity and subtlety of his craft. 


“However, the texture of his works is more transparent 


than that of many of his contemporaries. 

No wonder ‘his name had been recommended for 
the Nobel Prize on three occasions. He also won 
many awards and recognitions at home, including the 
Padmasree award in 1982, Tamrapatra in recognition 
of his role in the freedom struggle in 1972, Fellowships 
of the Kendriya and Kerala Sahitya Akademies, etc. 
Basheer was also awarded Doctor of Litérature by the 
University of Calicut. 

During the last few years of his fife, he was always 
seen on an easy chair in the shadow of his pet 
mangosteen tree enjoying his favourite songs of Saigal 
and other gazals from an old gramaphone record- 


. player. Before all visitors Basheer used to open the 


floodgate of his emotions, sentiments and many wordly 
things. The leading literary figures and his admirers 
never missed a chance to take blessings from Basheer 
whom many of them still consider as their guru. 

We moum the loss of this literary giant whose 
contribution to Indian literature even time cannot 
wither, m 
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It is on the Kashmir soil, that Islam and Hinduism are 


being weighed now. If both pull their weight correctly and 


in the same direction, the chief actors will cover themselves 
with glory and nothing can move them from their joint 


_credit. My sole hope and: prayer is that Kashmir should 


become a beacon light to this benighted subcontinent. 


(December 29, 1947) 


Sak Grotherw 
603/4 “NIRANJAN” 6th Floor 


' 99, Netaji Subhash Road 
Bombay 400 002 
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Displacement and Rehabilitation of 


Project Displaced Persons: 


=- Some Thoughts 


ENAKSHI GANGULY THUKRAL 


1 
f we begin here with the`premise that every 
human being has a right to development, there 
are four questions that need to be addressed: 
1. What should this development be? 

The UN General Assembly Deċlaration on the Right 
to Development (adopted by the Genera! Assembly 

esolution 41/128 of December 4, 1986) states: 

The right to development is an inalienable human right by 

_ Virtue of which every person and all peoples are entitled to 
participate in, contribute to and enjoy economic, social, 
cultural and political development, in which all human rights 
and fundamental freedoms can be fully realised. [Article 1 
(1)] : 

The Declaration adds: 

The human person is the central subject of development 

and should be the active participant and the beneficiary of 

the right to development. [Article 2 (1)] 

Article 2 goes on to state: 

_ States have the right and the duty to formulate appropriate 
national development policies that aim at the constant 
improvement of the wellbeing of the entire population and of 
all individuals ... [Article.2 (3)] 

In other words, every human being must have a 
tight to just and ‘sustainable’ development: a process 
which must not violate the principles of democracy and 
human rights of the people involved. it must ensure, 

s far as possible, people's participation in planning 


~and implementation and it must bring a share of the 


x 


-benefits to them. Displacement of people in the name 
of development, especially when it is without the 
minimum consolation of rehabilitation or a share in the 
benefits, violates their right to development. 

Critique of the- current model of development has 
extended to the rejection of development in its entirety 
by many. But it must be remembered that even though 
development ‘sometimes displaces local population, 
causes environmental destruction and social stress, 
lack of development can also affect people adversely. 


2. Therefore, the next question is: can all development 
projects be stopped, or rather can there be development 
without displacement? i 

ideally thərə shouid be development without any 









The author is a member of the Multiple Action 
Research Group (MARG), a Delhi-based organisa- 
tion, and has been working on the issue of 
displacement and rehabilitation since 1986. 







disturbance to people and their lives. Currently, the 
number of projects is used as the yardstick of 
development and, therefore, more and more projects 
are undertaken leading to more displacement. Instead, 
greater attention must be put on maximising the | 
outputs of the existing projects and ensuring better 
distribution of benefits. 

lf we look at irrigation projects we find that, 
according to the reports of the Public Accounts 
Committee (1982-83), of the 205 major projects taken 
up since independence, only 29 had been completed 
till 1979-80, and not one had been completed by the 


. Stipulated date. The then Minister of Water Resources, 
_.Manubhai Kotadia, in his statement in the Lok Sabha 


on March 21, 1990 said that as many as 16 cases of 
failure of large dams had been reported in the country. 
Of them 13 were reported in the post-independence 
era and 11 had reportedly failed within five years of 
completion. . 

it is estimated that about 25 per cent of the 


‘electricity generated is lost in transmission. It is also 
. known that most thermal power plants, especially 


those that are old and outdated, are unable to meet 
the required targets of generation. 
It is true that given the growing needs of our 


_ society, not all projects can be stopped. Therefore, 


before undertaking any new project there is need for 
an extensive viability study of all social, environmental 
and economic costs of the project. The cost benefit 
analysis is undertaken presently too, but the methods 
used so far have lost their credibility because the 
project authorities have failed to evaluate the social 
and environmental costs. New methods and new 
parameters of evaluation will have to be drawn up to 
make more holistic evaluations. ` 

Such evaluation also needs to take the opinion of 
the people who might even be able to suggest other, 
more viable altematives. As the situation stands, the 
main law to acquire land is the Land Acquisition Act 
1894 by which land can be acquired for a ‘public 
purpose’, a term that is not defined in the Act. This law 
gives the affected people very little choice. Once the 
govemment decides to go ahead with the acquisition, 
all they can hope to try for— ‘participate in'—is the 
enhancement of their compensation. Here too the 
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. lagal process is so complicated and time-bound that 
very few find themselves able to cops, especially the 
poor and Illiterate who constitute the majority of the 
affected., In other words, the people affected have no 
say in the ‘public nature’ of the ‘purpose’ for which 
their land will be taken, displacing them. 

Only an exhaustive exercise to establish the 
necessity of any project can justify its initiation and the 
Seplagaient of people. 


3. if displacement becomes imperative, what should 
the rehabllitation be? 

- The Oxford Dictionary’s meaning of rehabilitation is 
“to restore to original”. According to the Chamber's, it 
is “to reinstate, to restore to former privileges, rights, 
ran, etc.”. But given the present pressure on land, 
scarce natural resources and the existing conditions of 
deprivations that some of the displaced already live in 
and the changing needs of the people, one cannot but 
be sceptical about the feasibility or even the desirability 
of merely restoring the people to the “original state”. 
_ Hence the demand has to be for adequate and 
appropriate rehabilitation that leads to betterment in. 

the life of the affected. 

g Relocation of Pond Dam oustees. from the hills of 
Himachal Pradesh to the deserts of Rajasthan on sites 
totally unprepared for resettlement, or cash 
compensation in the hands of tribals completely 
unaccustomed to handling money and therefore losing 


it in no time at all are perfect examples of “inappropriate 


resettlement’. 


Efforts for rehabilitation have to begin well before. 


the actual dislocation. It means preparing the potential 
oustees both psychologically and physically -for the 


displacement in the future. This would mean their . 


involvement in the planning for resettlement from the 

outset, providing*them with more information about 

_ the project and their future so that they can play a part 
in their own destiny. 

Displacement in the future must not mean break 


_ with ‘the present. Not providing any new facilities. in’ 


terms of civic-amenities, loans, etc. to. tha oustees 
because they will be displaced in ‘the future, or 
- Withdrawal of existing facilities is a complaint one often 
hears. This has happened recently with the area to be 
affected by the Sardar Sarovar and Narmada Sagar 
projects.: . 

Alongwith the ousteés, the host population. too have 
to be prepared. It is important that the host populations 
do not view the new entrants as.a threat, but are 
instead willing to share the available resources with 
them. «= 

There are certain sections that need ‘greater 
attention; as for example, landless labourers and 
artisans who lose their livelihood. They need special 
assistance to enable them to take up their original 


occupations, or be trained in new fields. Other groups, 
as for example, tribals and Scheduled -Castes also 


“need special attention. 


The displaced women’s heeds, insecurities, opinions / 
and fears have not been specifically addressed so far», 
by any rehabilitation plan. Definitions of oustees, family 
oran affected person, till date, deal with women only as 
dependents on the adult males—be it their husband or 
sons. We are told that in law “man embraces woman”. 
Neverthe-ess, it is disheartening to see that even today 
our planners do not view women as independent - 
entities, merely as dependents on the males in the 
family. 

One of the many fall-outs of our development 


planning—or should we say, the lack of it—~is: the . 


repeated displacement of the same pegple due to 
different projects in the same area. Singrauli, since i 
has been oft written about in the media, would be 
case in point. A more holistic developmental plan of an j 
area keeping in mind all the various. possible uses the 
land might be put to in future and the projects that 
might come up in the area (after all, minerals or good 
sites for dam are not discovered in a day), would help 
avoid the dislocation of the samé.people again and 
again. Multiple displacement not only means hardship 
to those subjected to it, but also: means . heavy 
investment of scarce resources in displacing and 
rehabilitating the same people more than once. f 
Land in exchange for land iost has so far been seen 
as tħe only option by the displaced and rightly so 
because the displaced are most often agriculturists. 
Past experiences have shown thāt given the acute 
scarcity of land the government is unable to keep its 
promise of land for land. Besides, even wherever it 
has been possible to give land, the mere allocation of 
land has not been. enough—just as giving cash ha 
proved disastrous. With Increasing pressure on lan 


the oustees have been unable to.subsist Gn and retain ~ 


it beyond two generations. They are forced to move 
into-non-land- based occupations where their illiteracy 
and lack of alternative skills prove severe handicaps. 
Therefore, while land for land seems an adequate 
solution in the present, such provisions must be made 
that open new avenues and options to equip them 
better to cope with the changing world. That means’ 
the rehabilitation package must also provide for 
education and skill training. 


4. The ‘next question Is: what Is the ‘best legal 


machinery to ensure a just rehabilitation? 
“ None of the existing legal 


‘mechanisms for 
displacement and rehabilitation give much scope for 
people's participation. The main law. for displacement 


is the Land Acquisition Act 1894 discussed’ above. - 


N 


Only two. ‘States—Maharashtra and Madhya 


Pradesh—have Acts. The Maharashtra Project 
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Displaced Persons Act 1986 is automatically applicable 
to certain irrigation projects in the State. Its applicability 
‘fo other projects Is left to: the discretion of the 
‘govemment. The Madhya Pradesh Pariyojana. Ke 
Karan Visthapit Vyakti (Punasthapan) Adhiniyam 1987 
leaves its enforcement entirely to the discretion of the 
govemment..Some other States have their own policies. 
Many departments or ministries or public sector bodies 
have their policies, as for example, Coal India, 
National .Thermal Power Corporation. The Central 
Water Commission's policy is under discussion. This 
causes more confusion—especially. where there are 
many projects by different agencies in one area. Each 
agency compensates and resettles according to its 
own policy, rules; some more generous than others, 


causing a lot of heart-bum and stress among the’ 


a listees leading to breakdown of social relations and 
networks. It also goes against the laws of natural 
justice and violates the people’s right to equality. 

A Central Act or policy might solve this problem, to 
an extent. However, while an act or law is legally’ 
binding, a policy merely has pursuasive value. 

A Central Act would bring in a degree of unifonnity, 
qualitatively—in the rehabilitation efforts.. However, 

` given the diversity and pluralistic nature of our Indian 
situation, such-a law must allow for variations to suit 


` the cultural, social and geographical requirements of 


the local people. This is where the participation of the 
affected will be of utmost importance. . 


' Even with the best of laws and policies, the 


‘ condition of the oustees will not improve’ unless ‘the 


implementation. is efficiently and conscientiously 
undertaken well in advance. The question here is, who 


- should the rehabilitating authority be—the project causing 


the displacement or the state or a separate rehabilitating 
agency? Either way unless there is coordination and 
political will, rehabilitation will not work. 

- Lastly, given that not all projects can be halted and 
pressure on land is increasing, more and more people 
are likely to be displaced involuntarily, either by the 
projects or because of the inability of scarce natural 
resources to sustain them in that place any longer. 
Therefore, all rehabilitation ‘efforts notwiths-tanding, it 
is going to be increasingly difficult to accommodate all 
these people without displacing some more. Hence, 
while just as fewer projects exploiting natural resources 
and causing displacement need to be constructed, our 
dependence on these may have to be drastically 
reduced. For this lifestyles and occupational patterns 
might need to be changed to ensure more frugal 


-consumptions and more efficient use of existing 


resources. E 
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D. BANDYOPADHYAY : What Ails Bureaucracy?. 
(Continued from page 6) 
has increased, industry is stagnating, the number of 
people below. the poverty line has reached an 
awesome figure of 360 million. When more than 
one-third of. the population is below the poverty 


line—that is to say, outside the market—what would . 


the market economy do to them excepting 
aggravating their agony? 


The Directive Principles of State Policy of our ` 


Constitution are not enforceable in Courts of Law. 
But, nevertheless, these are “furidamental to the 
governance” of this country. The state has to abide 
by these policies not only in making law but in all its 
actions. It is necessary to quote‘a couple of sub- 
clauses to illustrate the point |! am trying to 
establish. Article 39 is titled: “Certain Principles of 
Policy to: be Followed by the State”. There is no 
option. The state.is mandated to follow these 
principles of policy. What are they? For example: `. 


The State shali in particular, direct its policy towards 
securing— 


b) that the Waer and control of material resources 
of the community are so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good; 


c) that the operation of the economic system does not 
result in the concentration of wealth and means of Prodtictor' 
to the common detriment........... 


What is happening in pursuance of the economic 
reforms . policy of the government. is just the 
opposite of what Article 39 (b) and (c) mandates. | 
see large areas of conflict developing in the near 
future between the policies of economic reform and 
the Directive Principles of State Policy of the 
Constitution. 


+ 
IT looks that the buccaneers are having a free run 
of the economy since liberalisation. Otherwise, how 
could one explain the continuous and almost 
rhythmic oscillation between scam and ‘scandal 
between mid-1991 and now? From the security 
scam where anything between Rs 10,000 and 
14,000 crores were neatly and coolly siphoned ‘off 


from the Banks and the investing public, through 
the swindle of Rs-8000 crores in the disinvestment 


of shares of the public sector enterprises as - 


reported by the Comptroller and Auditor General of 
India to the current bitter sweet sugar scandal 
where the consumers were cheated to the extent of 
Rs 4000 crores or more, the economy is having no 
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respite from piracy and pillage. Nowhere does the 
neo-classical economics to which the new zealots 
of economic reforms put their ultimate faith use 
liberalisation as coterminus with the looting of public.. 
funds which is being done with such finesse, ease, 
facility and near transparency in the ' “liberalised” 
India of today. 

Much of what has happened was preventable 


; and largely preventable by the bureaucracy. Where 


were they? Silence is acquiescence. Acquiescence 

in a criminal act is equally culpable. | see an ethical 

crisis is engulfing the bureaucracy. Otherwise, how 

could one explain the sordid incident of the wife of a 

Chief Minister conducting an open bidding for the 

bridegroom for one of her nth female progenies- 
under the silver oak tree in front of the Director's” 
Office in the Lal Bahadur Shastri National Academy ` 

of Administration at Mussoorie? There is certainly a 

serious crack at the ethical foundation of the 

Service. 

Just before his assassination, that great humanist 
Abraham Lincoln expressed fear saying: i 

| see in the near future a crisis approaching that unnerves 

me and causes me to tremble for the safety-of my country 

... Corporations have been enthroned, an era of corruption 

in „high places will follow, and the money-power of the 

country will endeavour to prolong its reign by working on 

the prejudices of the people until the wealth is aggravated 

in a few hands and the Republic is destroyed. 

What Lincoln said in 1864 about his own country 
seems to be equally valid for our country in 1994, 
one hundred and thirty years later. 

With the enthronement of greed and avarice as 
the sole determinant of economic action, a thickening 
dark fog of pig-ethics is blanketing the conscience 
of men. There are, of course, a few flickering ~ 
instances of righteous assertion, whether relating to 
the demolition of illegal buildings constructed by 
free-booters in Bombay or ordering import of sugar 
to bring down its price anticipating ministerial 
approval. Such courageous civil servants received 
well-deserved public accolade. In the nineties, as | 
look at it, the bureaucracy has to’ resolve this moral 
crisis through its internal dynamics supported by 
infarmed and well-motivated public opinion. 

‘Values which are at the foundation ‘of our 
Republic are under assault. We have to go back to. 
the. basics. “Shun the pig-ethics, defend the 
Constitution ‘and preserve the Republic’—that should 
be the clarion-call for the enlightened segment of 


the Indian bureaucracy to cure the evils that blight $è 


the nation in the remaining few years of the prana 
century. 


COMMUNICATION. 





- Reducing the Lokmanya toa 


wig what abysmal levels has public life been 
T brought down to that today’s national political 
players do not even bat an eyelid before they 
attempt to hijack a national occasion or a national 
platform to serve their own vested interests, totally 
unmindful of the cumulative damage mey do to the 
national psyche. 
Take the commemoration of Lokmanya: Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak's death anniversary in New Delhi. 
On August 1 every year a “garlanding ceremony” of 
’ Tilak’s statue at Tilak Bridge is organised by Vasant 
Sathe under the aegis of an organisation called 
Maharashtra Sanskrutik Samiti. The programme is 
the same every year. Sathe is the master of 
ceremonies. A chief guest leads the garlanding of 


the siatue and then both Sathe and the chief guest . ` 


make speeches. A very small group of 
Maharasntrians of the Capital gather and applaud 


- and some children of two Marathi schools render a . 


song. There is no citizens’ committee to 
commemorate the occasion, no involvement of the 
representatives of the diverse regions and 
communities who make up the citizeny of the 
Capital. 

in his attempt to project himself as the first 


Maharashtrian citizen of New Delhi, Sathe does not . 


Al arvo pas : Manmohan on White Horse 
(Continued from page 2) 
like mushrooms in the monsoon, the delight could 
barely be controlled. The proof of the new economic 
policy was indeed presented in the pudding of the 
foreigners’ confidence in the Government of India. 
Domestic scepticism was discounted against the 
currency of external endorsements. Indeed, when 
the foreign exchange reserves have touched such 
proportions that they are causing unease even 
among the votaries of globalisation, there are 
answers which are pat and ready. If the reserves 
are large, the solution is simple: import more so that 
not only do you whittle down the reserves but even 
increase the customs.duties whose collections have 
languished and thereby contributed to the widening 
deficits. Viola, the problem is solved! And the 
honour of the honourable is protected. 
4 But, in the end, honour in a democracy is not 
only a matter of playing. a deft charade. It is not 
protecting powerful crooks. It is not selling the 
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New Delhi 


: Sectarian Mould > 


mind putting up such a sectarian show and portray 
an outstanding national leader of our freedom 
struggle as a regional leader and reduce the 


_ Lokmanya to a sectarian mould. Sathe has been 


repeatedly questioned about this. The last time he 
defended himself by saying that there was nothing 
wrong in it and that soon Gandhiji would be reduced 
to being “respected only by the Gujaratis”. Last 
year's chief guest at the function, Vice-President 
K.R. Narayanan, was quite forthright when he said 
that Tilak was a national leader and the occasion. 
should not be only for the Maharashtrian.community 
of the Capital. But Sathe goes on regardless with 
TV cameras—in close-up—on stand by. 

The irony of the occasion was further heightened 
this year in that the chief guest was Dr Manmohan 
Singh. The man who is a symbol of the sell-out of 


- India’s sovereignity led the commemoration service 


to | onour the man who symbolised swarajya for an 
entire people's struggle for their liberation from the 
colonial yoke. It will not be surprising at all if Sathe 
hailed Dr Manmohan Singh as a true follower of the 
Lokmanya! : 
l ` Suhas Borker 


(Independent documentary film-maker and 
Convener, Working Group on Alternative Strategies) 


l family silver'in the shape of public assets. it is not 


helping the international’ rich get out of their . 


‘ recession by buying more and more of their goods. 


It is not curtailing productive public expenditure to 
subsidise expensive sugar imported with extreme 
ineptitude. It is not guaranteeing returns to foreign 
companies and allowing them to make a mockery of 
legal sovereignty by abjectly accepting extra- 
territoriality of jurisdiction. It is not making a 
mockery of Parliament. Honour in a democracy is 
ultimately a matter. of political integrity, an aspect . 


_that can be endorsed only by the people. 


And, the pecple are increasingly getting to 


realise that under the system which has. been 


installed in India, corruption is no aberration but the 
logical mode of primitive accumulation in a comprador 


. economy. Honour for such people lies not in 


protecting crooks but in actually vitalising the 


‘ domestic economy. Manmohan Singh has still to 


prove that in this respect he is an honourable man. 
(Courtesy: indian Express) 
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uN Morality in Democracy 


E s the country completes fortyseven years of its independence after 
= two-and-a-half centuries of foreign rule, it is customary to recall the 
sacrifices of our countless fighters for freedom but for whose valiant 
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and parliamentary systern of governance because taking advantage of the 
nihilist ideas such cynicism would engender, the vested interests could 
very well make a concerted attempt to construct the edifice of 
authoritarianism over the debris of our Parliament's democratic functioning. 

In the last three weeks our Parliament has been rocked by the 
Opposition parties’ successful blocking of all business in a bid to compel 
the Treasury Benches to withdraw the so-called ‘Action Taken Report’ 
(ATR) detailing the Union Government's response to: the unanimous 
recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee (JPC) probing the 
multicrore securities and stock exchange scam. The Opposition parties—of 
the Right, Centre (Left-of-Centre included) and Left—are of the unequivocal 
opinion that the ATR is an. irresponsible document clearly giving out the 
government's intention to just brush aside the valuable recommendations 
of the JPC and, therefore, an insult to not only the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee but Parliament itself. Hence unless the government makes 
suitable amends by summarily withdrawing the ATR and comes forward 
with a new report upholding the principle of accountability no useful 
purpose would be served by having a parliamentary debate on the 
subject.. 

Several observers and analysts have been prompt to decry such a 
‘confrontationist’ posture on the part of the Opposition that has disrupted 
parliamentary proceedings for a considerable length of time. In fact the 
vehemence of the Opposition’s assault on the Treasury Benches this time 
is stronger than at any point in the recent past. No doubt the Opposition 
parties are playing politics—straining every nerve to exploit the situation to 
gain political mileage vis-a-vis the government, and why not? However, 
any dispassionate analysis cannot but acknowledge the logic behind the 
Opposition move: in the face of the government's callous attitude towards 
the JPC Report which delved into the mega-scandal involving Rs 8000 
crores (although reports suggest that the sum could very well reach the 
staggering figure of Rs 12,000 crores) and came out with severe 
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reprimand of a number of officials and passed 
strictures against at least three Ministers—Dr 
Manmohan Singh, B. Shankaranand and Rameshwar 
Thakur—the Opposition cannot but force the 
government to change its stand through such an 
obstructionist course because that is the only way 
the authorities in power can be compelled to see 
reason. 

There is logic behind this approach precisely 
because if past experience is any guide, discussion 
on such matters has seldom been successful in 
isolating the government so smug and apathetic it is 
to such debates—the developments connected with 
the Bofors kickback scandal providing an illuminating 
example. In a sense the real “confrontationist” 
posture and “obstructionist” course have been 
adopted by the government itself by its casual, 
callous, non-serious and indifferent manner of 
virtually rejecting the JPC Report. 

Today the Opposition parties, which till the other 
day had been deprived of an issue to mobilise the 
public against the government, have once again 
brought the issue of corruption to the centre-stage 
of Indian polity by their action on Parliament. And 
that is extremely worrisome for the Narasimha Rao 
Government. Why? Because, as was aptly pointed 
out by an Indian commentator over the BBC on the 
happenings inside Parliament, the episode has the 
potentiality of. making a serious dent into the 
political fortunes of the government at the hustings 
“since moral issues still count in today’s India”. 

Cynics—and they are not in the least few and far 
between—would definitely have a hearty laugh at 
this: statement. But whether one likes it or not, the 
undeniable truth is precisely what the commentator 
observed on BBC. Moral issues still count in today’s 
India; and that is why with all his megalomania T.N. 
Seshan emerges as an upright man pledged to 
cleanse the electoral system of the malpractices 
resorted to by every political party while B.G. 


Khairnar in his crusade against the Maharashtra 


Chief Minister on the basic issue of corruption 
attracts today remarkable public support despite his 
detractors’ assertions that his allegations are devoid 
of evidence. By the same token the Opposition has 
been able to score a major point at the cost of the 
Congress Government on the question of the 
latter's brusque handling of the JPC Report in which 
too is projected corruption in alarming proportions— 
Rs 8000 crores as against the paltry sum of Rs 65 
crores involved in the Bofors scandal. 

Much has already been written on the JPC 
Report and the ATR. Even then, some points merit 
reiteration. It is worth recalling today that while 
referring to the responsibility of the Finance Ministry 
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and the Finance Minister for the scam the JPC in its 


Report noted: 

The vast responsibilities of the Ministry make it one of the 
most important centres of governmental authority and 
decision-making. It is axiomatic, therefore, that not only 
does this Ministry have the authority to manage crisis 
effectively but it must also anticipate and thwart them 
before they arise. Every decision of the MOF directly 
affects the well-being and economic health of every citizen 
of our country. 

(a) For the MOF to have asserted that the rising share 
prices in early 1992 was, among other things, a 
consequence of the liberalisation polices was 
misplaced. 

(b) Moreover for the MOF to have dealt in terms of 
relative unconcern with excessive speculation on the 
stock market is not appreciated by the Committee. 

(c) Effective regulation was hindered by the prevailing 
atmosphere in the Ministry that what was happening 
far from being bad for the economy, was a reflection 
of the successes of the new policies. Its failure to 
ensure adherence to its own instructions contributed 
significantly to irregularities in the securities and 
banking transactions. 

(d) The Committee regret to observe that the MOF 
could have exercised much closer supervision of the 
entire securities and banking transections. Had that 
been done, the subsequent disorder in our economy, 
could have been avoided. 

(e) The Committee agree with the contention of the 
Ministry that the solution does not lie in increasing 
the control of the MOF but in having greater 
professionalisation of the Boards. One way of doing 
it would be to replace the government nominee 
directors, who are at present from the civil services 
with persons possessing qualifications and 
experience. 

(f) The Commitiee strongly feel that in view of their 
conduct and activities in the scam, the working of 
foreign banks has to be strictly supervised. In a way 
they have been the initiators of the scam as well as 
the major players. With their tremendous resources, 
their undouted clout, their aggressive policies and 
posturing they can, if they choose, play havoc with 
the economy. 

In the light of the above, the Committee feel that the 

responsibility and accountability of the Minister of Finance 

to Parliament cannot be denied. 

What is the government’s response? On the 
“responsibility and accountability of the Minister of 
Finance” it agrees with the JPC’s observations but 
qualifies this agreement with the following sentence: 
“However, this responsibility and accountability has 
to be constructive responsibility,.taking into account 


the fact that it is not humanly possible for the. 


Finance Minister to personally supervise the working 
of all the entities, particularly the financial institutions 
and banks and that the Minister can act only on the 


basis of information made available to him.” And 


from (a) to (f) all the JPC proposals, were just 
dismissed. 
While on the subject it needs to be noted that in 
a written submission to the JPC the Finance 
Minister has stated: “As regards the.functions of the 
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FM, he oversees the work of the Ministry and 
provides overall- policy guidance to the officials... 
owever, the FM Cannot be held responsible for 
“administrative failures or management deficiencies 
-in the case of individual banks and other financial 
institutions.” The JPC categorically stated that 
“such a distinction cannot be sustained by the 
constitutional jurisprudence under which the parlia- 
mentary system works”. 

As regards the foreign banks, the government's 
response was that the “Ministry of Finance does not 


directly regulate the foreign banks. This is the, 


responsibility of the Reserve Bank of India...The 
RBI will ensure: strict supervision and compliance 
for all banks under its purview including foreign 
banks.”. 

M Earlier the JPC had emphatically maintained that 


“both the RBI and the Ministry of Finance by not. 


taking any deterrent action against them (foreign 
banks) early enough, enabled the foreign banks to 
exploit the situation and commit largescale 


irregularities -in total violation of the guidelines laid 


down by the RBI”. 

That this was not idle talk was proved by the 
subsequent events. Despite’ the Finance Minister 
asserting in Parliament that “they (foreign banks) 
would not have licence to flout the RBI guidelines” 
and claiming that the government had “withheld 
repatriation of profits by the four ledding foreign 
banks involved to their respective countries”, one of 
them—Bank of America (which had routed 65 per 
cent of its total transactions amounting to Rs 
114,056 crores through ‘brokers)—was allowed to 

xpand its operations in India having been permitted 
set up here a new financial services company 
with 80 per cent equity holding. This is fresh 
evidence of the problem reiating.to the scam 
emanating from a “chronic disorder’, the “most 
unfortunate aspect”—as the JPC Report underlined 
—being the “culture of non-accountability” 
permeating ail sections of government and banking. 

In the light of the above, the main point should 
not be missed. And that has been ably presented 
by the noted economic journalist, Swaminathan S. 
Anklesaria Aiyar, himself an avowed critic of the 
JPC Report, in his column in The Times of India 


(August 7, 1994): 

In a remarkable display of unanimity, all newspapers 
attacked the government's Action Taken Report on the 
findings of the Joint Parliamentary Committee investigating 
the scam. This wave of disgust, cutting across all shades of 
opinion, was provoked by the general feeling that politicians 
4 were -knaves and rascals, completely lacking in 
accountability. 

The wave of disgust was not related to the rejection of 
sundry technical recommendations of the JPC. Few 
journalists can name all the JPC suggestions rejected, and 
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fewer layfolk. So when the government says it has 
accepted 87 recommendations fully and 14 partially out of 
107, itis missing the point. The real issue is not whether it 
has rejected some technical suggestions. Nor is it whether 
Dr Manmohan Singh should have described some comments 
of the JPC as unfair and unwarranted. 
The real issue is whether political ieaders will be chopped 
systematically enough to dissuade politicians from believing 
that knavery is the main purpose of politics. The government 
has answered ‘No’ and this is why even critics of the JPC 
(including me) and castigated the government. 
Not many Ministers are foolish enough to have evidence of 
their knavery lying around. So it is not surprising that the 
JPC has failed to unearth evidence which will stand up in a 
court of law. But it has certainly uncovered suspicious, 
behaviour on the part of Mr B. Shankaranand and Mr 
Rameshwar Thakur. ; 
‘Mr Shankaranad fiddled files to ensure that surplus funds of 
the Oil Industry Development Board (OIDB) went to a 
favoured bank. Nobody can prove he got a kickback for it. 
But if Mr Narasimha Rao was interested in a clean image, 
he should have sacked Mr Shankaranand. He has 
adamantly refused to do so, reinforcing the impression of 
voters that he heads a corrupt, callous party. 
That is precisely the point. Of course, Swamina- 
than S.A. Aiyar feels that such an impression would 


be of “no great disadvantage” for the Congress. in 


‘the next elections “because the image of the 


Opposition parties is no better’. He also thinks that - 
if a Special Prosecutor is appointed from among 
non-politicians to investigate such frauds as scams 
with the power to prosecute “that will be a far more 
effective Parliamentary check on errant Ministers 
than a JPC”. All those are subjects for a separate 
discussion. The fact is that the mishandling of the 
JPC Report by the government would adversely 
affect the prestige, authority and popularity of 
Narasimha Rao, his government and his party. And 
its fall-out is bound to be serious. If following his 
record victory at the hustings in 1984 Rajiv Gandhi 
could fail to garner a majority in the Lok Sabha after 
the 1989 poll mainly on the Bofors issue, P.V. 
Narasimha Rao who has barely been able to secure | 
a majority for his party in the Lower House of 
Parliament through various means, both fair and 
foul, is in a much more vulnerable position thanks to 
the ATR (which implicitly reveals the Congress’ 


indifference to the entire subject of the scam) 
« regardless of the record of the a lai on the 


same question. 

That corruption and morality stil count in Indian 
politics despite all the abominable happenings 
around us is a tribute to our national movement 
whose values, it’ shows, still continue to hold 


` relevance in the public mind. This is of utmost 


significance in a democracy like ours and the 
fortyeighth independence day is a befitting occasion 
to redeem our pledge to reinforce this heritage of 
our democratic tradition. 
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Communists and Quit India Struggle 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


T his was the week, fifty-two years ago, that 
: marked the parting of ways between the 
Communists and the Congress. It was the 


. Communist opposition to the Quit India resolution at 


the historic AICC session in August 1942 that 
ultimately led to the expulsion of the Communists 
from the Congress organisation in 1946. incidentally, 
the eviction of the Communists from the Congress 
marked the beginning of the process of transforma- 
tion of the Congress from an all-embracing national 
platform to the personality of a party in the modern 
sense, which harboured only the appurtenances of 
power as its ideology. The aspect of the Congress 
as a national platform in the pre-independence days 


is often missed by the generations which have ` 


come after’ independence; as a result one finds 
learned scholars trying to put the Congress of the 
past into the straitjacket of a modern political entity 
with ideological cohesion. In fact, the Congress in 
those days was like a huge umbrella under which 
men and women adhering to diverse and sometimes 
conflicting ideologies lived in coexistence—from the 
Socialists and the Cornmunists in the Left to radical 
nationalists, and on to conservative Right. 

Looking back to the early thirties when the 
present writer as a college student had its political 
awakening, one regarded the Congress as the 
national platform with a single-point programme of 
ousting the British imperial power from the shores 


_ of our motherland. The stalwarts of the mighty civil 


disobedience movement which was set in motion by 
Gandhij’s famous Dandi march initiating the salt 
satyagraha, had disparate outlooks on social and 
economic issues as also about designing the edifice 


of independent India. It was not an easy task to. 
maintain the unity of the team—the term High - 


Command had just come into vogue. | remember in 
our school days in the twenties when the national 
leader of Bengal was Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das, who with Motilal Nehru had voted Gandhiji’s 
boycott of the legislature and alongwith Motilal 


- Nehru formed the Swarajya Party and swept the 


polls despite the very restricted franchise and 
limited powers of self-government under the Montford 
constitutional set-up—Montague was the Secretary 
of State for India in the British Cabinet and 


Chelmsford was the Viceroy at that time. 

The political folktales of those days was that 
Motilal Nehru who had given up his lucrative 
practice at the Bar was so much of an aristocrat 
that not only did he send his son to the British 
public school where the royalty sent their progenies, 
but even his clothes used to be sent for laundry all 
the way from Allahabad to Paris. As for Chittaranjan 
Das, he gave up his own sprawling mansion in 
Calcutta to be later turned into a hospital named 
after him. The sacrifice of worldly belongings by the 
leaders helped to rouse thousands upon thousands 
of political activists to give up everything for the 
freedom struggle. This was how a mighty national 
festival of supreme Sacrifice was witnessed as they 


‘gave up their very life and unflinchingly faced 


persecution, imprisonment and even gallows. Going 
to prison at the call of the Congress was in those 
days a badge of honour. 

Coming to the. Communists and the Congress, 
differences in outlook and ideclogy were there all 
through though that did not come in the way of their 
being enlisted in the Congress. The present writer 
first heard the name of Dange as a fire-brand who 
had written a book Lenin and Gandhi in which non- 
violence was attacked as a futile mode of struggle | 


for revolutionary goal. This was.the running streak, 


of the Communists throughout on the ideological 
plane—their stand against the abjuration of violence 
in mass struggle as advocated by Gandhiji. Later, in 
the thirties when Aldous Huxley's book, Ends and 
Means, became:a big hit, a young Indian intellectual 
in London wrote a sharp Marxist rejoinder to it in the 
shape of a neat little volume entitled Ends are 
Means. The name of that young Marxist was 
Krishna Shelvankar who after independence was 
for many years, a well-known correspondent of The 
Hindu. Shelvankar’s polemics against Aldous Huxley 
became almost a staple fare for budding Indian 
Communists in Britain, many of whom on return 
home, figured in the country's active politics. It was 
about this time that the British Communist leader, 
Rajni Palme Dutt's book, India Today—in which 
Gandhi was branded as the “Joneh of Indian 
revolution”—had a negative influence on Indian 
Communists. 
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This debate between violence and non-violence 
as a mode of mass movement long persisted within 
,the Congress in which not only Marxists but other 
evolutionary groups functioned while adhering to 

violent means. The entire “contingent of Bengal 
revolutionaries together with a large section of their 
comrades in UP and Punjab were active Congress- 
men, some of them holding elected offices in the 
. organisation. The Socialists in the Congress were 
by and large critical of non-violence at that time 
though they did not denounce it as the Communists 
did. In contrast, the militant action by armed 
revolutionaries did not lead to their exit from the 
Congress. In fact, many of the district Committees 
of the Congress in Bengal and the Pradesh 
Congress itself were controlled by these revolutionary 

“groups whose leaders were star figures in the 
Congress as well. 

That was also the case with the Communists. 
Few today would remember that some of the top 
leaders of the Communist Party were also well- 
known Congress leaders. The present writer can 
recall, among others, S.G. Sardesai, Bankim 
Mukherji, P. Ramamurthi, Z.A. Ahmed, R.D. 

` Bharadwaj, Hiren Mukherji and Dinkar Mehta. 

Differences over the question of violence did not 
prevent Gandhiji from keeping up his dialogue with 
the. Communists and other revolutionaries. When 
the British Government in a sudden swoop in 1929 
framed the top Communist leaders in the famous 
Meerut Conspiracy case, Gandhiji went to meet 
them in prison. He did the same with the Bengal 
revolutionaries in 1937 and wanted their’ release 
irom detention. At the Ramgarh Congress in 1940, 
the present writer was witness to the extraordinary 
scene when Gandhiji took in -his car a top 
underground Communist leader to the Subjects 
Committee session so that he could move the 
Communist amendment to the official revolution. . 

Prelude to the Quit India struggle in 1942, the 
Communist campaign against fascism was more or 
less along the lines that Nehru had taken. The issue 
became urgent when Hitler attacked Russia in June 
1941. There was intense interest all over the 
country about the Russian resistance to Hitler's 
advance. Even Tagore on his death-bed was 
reported to have repeatedly en@uired about the 
news of the War and blessed the heroic Russians 
for defending not only their motherland but civilisation 
itself. At that time Jawaharlal Nehru undertook a 


_4 countrywide tour rousing public opinion against 


‘Hitler's fascism. This was intensified when Japan 
joined the War in December 1941 and quickly 


o 


ousted the British from Singapore and Burma. 
Chiang Kaishek and his madam visited Calcutta on 
his way back for consultation with Churchill and 
Roosevelt at Cairo. Nehru came to Calcutta to meet 
them and there was a special lunch for the leaders 
at the Birla House in South Calcutta. It was all laid 
out in Indian style with low seats and tables and 
silver dishes. 

- While Nehru’s mass campaign against fascism 
set the tone for Congressmen there were, however, 
differences within the Congress High Command on 
the question of the War itself. The dominant opinion 
was that this was the moment to press for British 
promise of independence after the War, with an 
interim government with considerable powers to 
rule the country; in return for this could the British 
Government get the cooperation of the Congress in 
the War effort. This was discussed thoroughly and 
frankly within the Congress Working Committee. It 
needs to be noted that by that time, Subhas 
Chandra Bose had already formed the Azad Hind 
Fauj and was advancing towards the Indian border 
alongwith the Japanese Army. The British 
Government leaked out the proceedings of the 
Congress Working Committee, which might have 
precipitated the Congress decision to call the AICC 
meeting in Bombay in the first week of August to go 
into mass direct action against the government, 
which later came to be known as the Quit India 
struggle. 

This was the moment of truth for the Communists 
—would they go with the Congress, in which they 
were part of the militant vanguard, or stay away for 
the sake of what they had already started calling 
the Russian struggle as the world’s People’s War? 

A brief resumé of how the Indian Communists 
reached the People’s War is revealing. When the 
war broke out in August 1939, the Communis. 
branded it as the imperialist war, in which the British 


„and the French were only mock fighters but really 


egging on Hitler to go East against Soviet Russia. 
At that time, the Communist slogan at the Ramgarh 
Congress in 1940 was: “Yeh ladai samrajyasahi, na 
ek pai, na ek bhai” (This is a war of the imperialists, 
not a pie for it to be given, nobody: to join it.) When 
Hitler attacked Russia in June 1941, the Communist 
stand changed—they ceased to brand it an 
imperialist war, but called it a people's war. 

‘ However, the Indian Communist leaders at first 
reiterated that their fight against British power in 
India must continue until a national government had 
been formed. This stand actually led to intense 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Governors and the Federal Polity 


SANDEEP SHASTRI 


ecent political developments in Sikkim and 
Goa on the one hand, and the judgement of 
the Supreme Court on the use of Article 356 on the 
other, have once again resulted in attention being 
increasingly focused on the role of the Governor in 
the Indian federal system. Over the last three 
decades, tensions in Centre-State relations have, 
` more often than not, been in some way or the other 
inked to the office of the Governor. 
Y i In Sikkim, the firm manner in which Governor 
Tahiliani insisted, in the first instance, that the trial 
of strength of the Bhandari Ministry must take place 
on the floor of the Assembly and not on the basis of 
a ‘head count’ in Raj Bhavan, has only demonstrated 
that given the will, a Governor can ensure respect 
to constitutional norms-and values,’ irrespective of 
_the nature of political pressures that the office may 
be subjected to. Further, the manner in which the 
Governor handled the political crisis caused by the 
resignations of the Opposition MLAs from the State 
Assembly, bears testimony to the judicious manner 
in which such crises can be handled. 

On the other hand, the. developments in Goa, 
where the Governor dismissed a Chief Minister and 
administered the oath of office to another individual 
in his place—without either a trial of strength on the 

oor of the Assembly or a change of leadership in 
the majority party in the legislature—are reflective 

‘ of the manner in which constitutional provisions and 
principles can be fancifully interpreted to suit and 
serve partisan politica-—even personal—ends. The 
then Governor of Goa, Bhanu Prakash Singh, 
asserted—when dismissing D'Souza as the Chief 
Minister and installing Ravi Naik in his place—that 
under the provisions of Article 164{1] of the 
Gonstitution, the Council of Ministers continued at 
the pleasure of the Governor, and his action was, 

» therefore, ‘constitutionally correct’. Reading ‘pleasure 
of the Governor as the ‘personal’ pleasure of the 
Governor’ is truly an amazing interpretation of the 
constitutional provisions and makes a mockery of 
the intentions of the framers of the Constitution. ` 

However, it must be noted that what Bhanu 

Prakash Singh did in Goa, was neither unique nor 
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something new. In the past too Governors have 
abused the authority vested in them by dismissing 
Chief Ministers who enjoyed majority support and 
appointing in their place individuals who were 
incapable of demonstrating their majority in the 
Assembly or suggested the declaration of President's 
Rule when the situation did not warrant it. 


+ 


THE action of Governor Ram Lal in Andhra 
Pradesh (1984), of dismissing N.T. Rama Rao as 
the Chief Minister and installing Bhaskara Rao in 
his place is a case in point. Further, in the past, 
Governors have appointed individuals as Chief 
Ministers who had no majority support in the 
Assembly and have denied an opportunity (to form 
a government) to those who enjoyed a clear 
majority. The invitation extended by’ Governor 
Tapase in Haryana in 1982 to Bhajan Lal, to form 
the government after the Assembly elections, even - 
when it was clear that the alliance led by Devi Lal 
had won a majority of the seats can be cited as an 
illustration in this regard. In 1989 in Karnataka, the 
then Governor P. Venkatasubbiah dismissed the 
Bommai Ministry and advised the imposition of 
President's Rule on the ground that he was 
convinced that ‘the Bommai Government had been 
reduced to a minority’. The only tangible difference 
between the above'three cases (Andhra Pradesh, 
Haryana and Karnataka) -and’ the recent 
developments in Goa is that in the case of Goa, the 
ruling party at the Centre was adversely affected by - 
the actions of the Governor, whereas in Andhra 
Pradesh, Haryana and Karnataka’ the Governor's 
actions helped the ruling party at the Centre. 
Incidentally, on all these occasions, the ruling party 
at the Centre was the Congress-|. 

It is interesting to note in this context the stand 
that was adopted by the Congress-| on the question - 
of whether the majority of a Chief Minister should 
be tested on the floor of the Assembly or by the 
Governor. In its memorandum to the Sarkatia 
Commission the Congress-| stated that it was 

not neeessary for the Governor to summon the legislature 

to enable him to check and verify the limited question as to 


who is in majority. He must be able to do it by virtue of his 
‘experience, assessment of the situation, talks with the 
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political leaders and his own judgement based on the data 

- available. (Report 1987:667 Emphasis added) 

Of special significance is the case of a Governor 
appointed by a non-Congress government at the 


Centre, who attempted (unsuccessfully at that) to’ 


use the gubernatorial office to inject internal 
democracy within the Congress party. In November 
1990, the then Governor of Karnataka, Bhanu 
Pratap Singh, questioned the propriety of the then 
Congress President, Rajiv Gandhi, announcing a 
change in the leadership of the Congress Legislature 
Party. The Governor adopted the stand that the 
appointment or removal of Chief Ministers was the 
prerogative of the representives of the people and not the 
head of the party. (emphasis added) 

He went on to add that he advised the Central 
Government to declare President’s Rule in the 
State as he wished to establish the convention that 

that it was the prerogative of the MLAs and not of the so- 

called High Command to remove and elect the CMs of 

States. | 


+ 


THE origin of the controversies that have surrounded 
the office of the Governor can be traced to two 
factors: a) the manner in which Governors have 
been appointed; and b) the individuals who have 
been appointed to this august office. The Sarkaria 
Commission too has highlighted the fact that 

much of the criticism against the Governors could have 

bəen avoided if their selection had been made on correct 

principles...(Report 1988:121) 

Article 156 of the Constitutioń states that ih 
Governor shall be appointed by the President of 
India for a term of five years and shall hold office at 
the pleasure of the President. A perusal of the 
Constituent Assembly debates would show that 
though. the Governor: was to be appointed by the 
President on the advice of the Union Council of 
Ministers, it was expected that the Chief Minister of 


the concerned State would be consulted prior to the . 


appointment., Such a convention, it was hoped, 
would result in cordiality in the relations between 
the Governor and the Chief Minister on the one 
hand and the Centre and the States on the other. 
Under Nehru’s and Shastri’s Prime Ministership this 
„convention was, by and large, followed. 
Subsequently this convention was thrown to the 
winds and Governors were forcibly thrust on unwilling 
States. 

In the’ post-1967 period, all political parties that 
have come to power at the Centre are guilty of 
having appointed Governor's without consulting the 
Chief Ministers of the concerned States. This 


problem has become even more obvious in those 
States where a different Bei party/alliance is inj 
power as compared to the Centre: The manner i 
which the BJP State Governments protested in 
1991-92 when Governors of their States were 
replaced by the Centre without consulting them and 
the unhappiness expressed in 1990, by the then 
Chie? Minister of Karnataka, Veerendra Patil, when 
the National Front Government at thé Centre 
initiated moves to.replace the Governor of the State 
without consulting the Chief Minister can be cited as 
examples in this regard. Í 
‘The violation of this convention of consulting the 
Chief Minister before appointing a Governor has 
essentially been triggered off by the fact that the: 
Central Government has attempted to use the office 
of the Governor to further its political interests vis-a- 
vis the States. It often appears as if a Governor is 
specifically sent to a State (especially when different 
parties are in power at the Centre and the State) 
with the unmistakable intention of destablising the 
State Government and ensuring its early dismissal. 
As a result, the norms which were required to be 
borne in mind while selecting the individuals to . 
occupy this office have been thrown to the winds. It 
was the fond hope of the framers of the Constitution 


‘that eminent people from various walks of life (not 
‘ politicians) would be appointed as Governors. 


Intervening in the debate in the Constituent 


- Assembly, Jawaharlal Nehru had specifically raised 


the issue: 

..would it not be better to have a more detached figure (as 

Governor)...acceptable to the Government of the X 

province...on the whole it probably would be ‘desirable to > 

have...eminent people, sometimes people who have net 
then too great a part in politics. 
(Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. 3, pp. 455-56) 

The intention was that such individuals (eminent 
citizens) would bring honour and glory to the office 
of Governor. However, over the years, a majority of 
those appointed as. Governors have’ been active 
politicians and retired (loyal?) bureaucrats. 
Governorship has also become an office of ‘political 
accommodation’ for political rejects, trouble-shooters, 
defeated and defecting politicians. Commentig on 
the background of those appointed as Governors, 
the Sarkaria Commission stressed that : 

..oVver 60 per cent of the Governors had taken active parti in’ 
politics, many of them immediately prior to their appointment. 

Persons who were eminent in some walk of life constituted 

less than 50 per cent. (Report, 1988, p. 122) 

A more serious development is that many lig 
have occupied Governorship have subsequently’ 
returned to active politics. In fact the example of a 
politician can be cited who has alternatively been 
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the Chief Minister and Governor six times during 
the last two decades. When active politicians are 
appointed as Governors, it is but natural that the 


office of Governor will become controversial and a ' 


“major source of federal tensions. 
The Sarkaria Commission has suggested that 
the following criteria should be borne in mind when 


appointing Governors: a) they should be eminent in’ 


some walk of life; b) from outside the State; c) not 
too intimately connected with local politicians; and 
d) not actively involved in politics especially in the 
recent past. A stfict adherence to these norms 
would go a fong way in restoring the credibility of 
the Governor's office. 


; + 

E thought must also be given to the 
question of the desirability of continuing with the 
existing arrangement of the Union Council of 
Ministers advising the President of gubernatorial 
appointments. The Union Council of Ministers is 


essentially a ‘central authority’ and it would be in.. 


keeping with the federal spirit if a ‘federal body’ 
were to be entrusted with the responsibility of 
advising the President on this crucial issue of 
Gubematorial appointments. Such a ‘federal body’— 
consisting of those who represent both the Centre 
and the States—would symbolise the quintessence 
of federal unity. Daniel Elazar has rightly emphasised 
that federalism—and federal unity—is both an 
expression of political diversity and an accommo- 


dation of it. Such a ‘federal body’ could verily be the | 


‘glue’ that holds the federai system together. 
The Inter-State Council is one such ‘federal body’ 
- which could be assigned this task. Created in 1990 
by the National Front Government under the 
provisions of Article 263, the Inter-State Council 
consists of the Prime Minister as the Chairman, a 
few senior Union Ministers and the Chief Ministers 
of all the States. However; not ‘much has been 
heard of the Inter-State Council after the Congress 
party came to power in 1991. In the context of the 
emerging competitive party system in India, 
revitalising and strenghthening the Inter-State Council 
appears to be the only feasible alternative to ensure 
Centre-State cordiality. While commenting on the 
role of the Inter-State Council, the Sarkaria 
Commission had opined that involving the Council 


in matters relating to gubernatorial appointments - ' 


would result in the politicisationn of of such 
appointments. “Given the fact that gubérnatorial 
appointments have over the years been highly 


governmental disputes’. 


politicised, involving the Inter-State Council could 
verily pave the way for harmonising Centre-State 
relatians as. against the antagonistic postures that 
have come to be adopted by both the Centre and 
the States. 

The Inter-State Council would be an ideal forum 
for ‘investigating and resolving multi-sectoral inter- 
If Governors were to be 
appointed by the President on the advice of the 
Inter-State Council it would imply an active role for 
the Chief Ministers in the process. A counter-check 
would then be provided to ensure that the right 
people are appointed to this august office. Within 
the existing constitutional arrangement, strengthening 
the role of the Inter-State Council appears to be the 
one of the best ways of ensuring that the office of 
the Governor enjoys the glory and respect that was 
envisaged by the framers of the Constitution. In the 
final analysis—as Daniel Elazer stressed—the 
essence of federalism is to be-found not in a set of 
institutions but in the institutionalisation of relation- 


- ships between the participants in the polity. | 
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CALL FOR PAPERS 


CSPR will sponsor a two-day Memorial 

Seminar to commemorate the birth centenary 

of MAHAPANDIT RAHUL SANKRITYAN on 

September 3 and 4, 1994 at.Calcutta. Papers 

are invited on any one of the following two 

subjects: 

1) | Menance of growing Bonapartism globally 
and in the Indian subcontinent. 

2). New world disorder and present- day 
. India. 

All papers received before August 27, 1994 

will’be published in the special Commemoration — 

Volume on the occasion. Papers should be 

limited to four-five typed fullscape pages. 
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Unemployment: European Experience 
> L.C. JAIN 


elieve it or not, Europe is now veeing round to 
the view that growth and competitiveness by 
themselves have failed to open the development 
door fully. In spite of an impressive record in these 


two areas, unemployment in Europe has reached i 
“serious proportions”. Solution to the unemployment ` 


problem has defied the standard remedies: higher 
investment, more mergers, expanded trade and full- 
throated deregulation. A 167-page White Paper 
pri 1994), issued by the European Commission, 
itled “Growth, Competitiveness and Employment”, 
oak for a new development model—resting on a 
triangular relationship: growth-competitiveness- 
employment, in which the employment policy is the 
centre-piece of the strategy. 

The opening sentence of the White Paper says it 
all: i s 

Why this White Paper? The one and only reason is 

unemployment. 

Then proceeds to add: 

We are aware of the scale of unemployment and .of its 

consequences, too, but the difficult thing, as experience 

has taught us, is to know how to tackle it. We know how to 
produce—but our manufacture often destroys jobs. 

Since the beginning of the 1970s, unemployment 
in Europe has. risen steadily except during the 
second half of the 1980s. Over the last 20 years, 80 
per cent more wealth has-been created but the total 

mployment has risen by only nine per cent. Over 
the past three years, recorded unemployment has 
soared and stands at almost 16 million people or 
around 10.5 per cent of the registered workforce. 

According to the economist, Chris Freman 
(Science Policy Research Unit of the Sussex 
University), the unemployment scene is grimmer. 
The current aggtegate levels of unemployment in 
Europe, were comparable “to those experienced in 
the Great Depression”. A similar concern is written 
into the annual review of the OECD (1993) -titled 
Employment Outlook. It argues that Europe's 
Statistics for the 1990s understate unemployment 
as they do not capture “all of the labour slack that 
exists in OECD countries”. 

The White Paper underscores that this level of 


unemployment has been reached in spite of the fact 
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Commission. 


of it 


that investment went up by one-third between 1985 
and 1990, there were three times more company 
mergers and acquisitions, trade doubled in sectors 


` previously regarded as sheltered from competition, 


while massive de-regulation eliminated 70 million 
customs documents. 

The Paper says the community has failed to 
match the increase in generated wealth with parallel 
improvements in job opportunities. It cites the 
examples of Germany and Spain which saw a 
comparable rate of growth over the last 15 years of 
around 2.3 per cent, yet their average levels of 
unemployment are six and 16 per cent respectively. 

These disparties, tell us a lot. in a general manner, they 

show that growth is not in itself the solution to unemployment, 

that vigorous action is needed to create jobs. 

The root cause of growing unemployment, 
according to the Paper, is that 

a gap is opening up between the speed of technical 

progress, which is concerned primarily with how to produce 

(manufacturing processes) and work organisation and 

which therefore often destroys jobs. 

No doubt, technical progress is presenting 
opportunities for growth, but, it argues, we can avail 


on the condition that we alter our development model, meet 
the needs stemming from the upheavals in social life and 
urban civilisation, preserve our rural areas, and improve the 
environment and the quality of our national assets. 
Further, that 

recovery must be achieved by developing work and 
employment and not by endorsing basically Malthusian 
solutions. 


+ 


TRUE, the dynamism of the market can help boost 


growth, but experience has also shown that 
the market is not without its failings. It tends to underestimate 
what is at stake in the long term, the speed of the changes 
it creates affects the different social categories unequally, 
and it spontaneously promotes concentration, thereby 
creating inequality between the regions and the towns. , 
Indeed, in most European countries, 
the proceeds of economic growth have mainly been 
absorbed by those who remained in employment, and there 
is a large pool of unemployed \ who have been axcluqed. 
Adds the paper: 
if only one proof were needed that our economies have not 
yet reached maturity—it would be the existence in Europe 
of some 50 million people below the poverty line—poverty 
which so degrades men and women and splits society in 
two. 
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The Paper acknowledges that though some 
progress has been made during the 1980s in 
reviewing the regulations that hinder job creation, 
and substantial wage moderation has lowered the 
relative price of labour as a factor of production, the 
employment intensity of growth in the European 
Union has hardly changed. 

Analysis should guide us, it concludes, towards a 
new development model; both from the viewpoint of 
the effectiveness of the triangular relationship— 
growth-competitiveness-employment—the environ- 
ment and the improvement in the quality of life. 

It urges the community to create jobs 

to safeguard the future for our children and social protection 

systems which are threatened by unemployment. 

The challenge is of finding a new synthesis of the 
aims pursued by society and the requirements of 
the economy—so as to lay the foundations for 
sustainable development of the European economies, 
thereby enabling them to withstand international 
competition “while creating the millions of jobs that 
are needed”. 

The Paper also outlines some thoughts on a new 
development model relevant to Europe which 
includes such aspects as the need for structural 
links between environment and employment. It 
highlights the need for correction in the over-use of 
natural resources and the under-use of labour 


7 


resources; the need for a strategic microeconomic 
policy, and instruments for sectoral level development 
including energy, transport, agriculture and industry, 
conforming to such a framework. Use of clea 
technology is a key aspect. 

In India too, product growth is outpacing 
employment. The experience of the 1980s is that of 
a welcome sharp rise in the growth of the product 
(5.3 per cent from 3.5 per cent) but a sharper and 
disastrous decline in the growth rate of employment 


‘ (from 2.8 per cent'to 1.5 per cent). This crisis of a 


glaring and growing mismatch between growth and 
employment generation facing the Indian economy, 
alas, does not figure in the analysis of our policy- 
makers. The Finance Minister did talk about 
encouraging a pattern of industrial production which 
is labour intensive. It has remained a stray though#t 
The Prime Minister appears to be content with 
raising financial allocations for the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana as a part answer to the unemployment 
problem. But these are only part, if not peripheral, 
answers. Much more serious thought is required as 
to how the employment objective can be made 
central to the pursuit of growth and competitiveness 
by the market and the state. We too have to 
safeguard the future of our children. | 


(Courtesy: The Economics Times) 





Europe: Nationalism and Violence 
SADHAN MUKHERJEE 


a of he recent elections to the European Parliament 

Ma showed that people in the present 12 European 
Union countries did not act quite the way their 
governments thought they would. But for Germany, 
the vote was by and large a rejection of government 
policy. The voters on the whole did not vote for the 
ruling party or its alliance candidates. Right 
extremists and Left groupings too did not fare well 
indicating voter apathy for their positions. Votes for 
Socialists and in many cases for Social Democtats 
too marked a fall. The EU governments are still not 
united on most issues, as the conflict over who will 
take the job of Jacques Delors and finally the make- 
shift agreement reached over the Luxembourg 
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= 


Prime Minister, Jaques Santer, demonstrated. His 
confirmation vote in the European Parliament was 
another indication of European disarray. l 
Meanwhile, the continent of Europe is slowly 
coming to boil and whether the steam will be let off 
or it will some day blow Europe apart is not clear. 
The rich in Europe do not care what happens to 
their poorer brethren. They are still busy writing the 
epitaph of communism and the end of history. They 
seem to think they will henceforth go unchallenged. 
It is true that against the locus standi of the ruling’ 
circles in Europe, there is hardly any organised 
oppostion from the working people, divided and 
demoralised as they are today. i 
But something else is happening in Europe. 


l There is a definite fervent to assert the difference 


between countries, communities and in some cases 
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even within the communities. There is a palpable 
emergence of regressive nationalism. Efforts to 
Build a Europe of political and economic unity are 
overshadowed by dissonance and the failure of 
federalism is obvious. 

With the movements for self-determination 
gathering force in many parts of Europe—some like 
to say “the surge of nationalism”—traditional political 
parties are losing ground rapidly; some are even 
being discarded on the wayside in the march for 
political advance. Take Italy, for example. For 50 
years, the Christian Democrats held power there 
either singly or in alliance with others. Today they 
are out of the current political scene. 

Socialist Benitto Craxi who was Premier for 20 

“Years is facing corruption charges. Even the Vatican 
Bank is involved in the scandal, not to speak of the 
Italian political and industrial circles. Aldo Moro, 
another Premier, was shot dead for reasons not yet 


fully clear. But, it is believed, a major reason for his , 


assassination was to prevent him from having 
Communists join his government. The Americans 
who had invested a lot of funds in Italy, and the 
NATO or the secret P.2 group (many of whom are 
still in key positions) could not allow it. 

This was despite the fact that political ideology, 
including that of the Communist, has always been 
skin-deep in Italy where the political tags have all 
along been changing. Italian politics lives from day- 
to-day-—today is today, tomorrow is another day. 

The Italian Communists who had made an 
ideological switch through the “historical compromise” 
also made a less known political-economic 

kompromise with the Right-wing Christian Democrats 
in return for some pelf and a bit of power in local 
self-governments. 

Two features should be noted at this point. First, 
‘the Christian Democrats in Europe never were a 
well-structured political party. They were a response, 
egged on by the post-War American precept of “roll 
back communism” and backed by the Church and 
the CIA. By hindsight, it seems, the so-called 
Sovietologists and the Pentagon-cum-NATO 
Strategists together with the CIA, MI-5 and BND, 
overestimated the Soviet military and ideological 
power. The Soviet system, some say, might have 
been deliberately over-rated to subserve the interests 
of the military-industrial complex. Even the 
“containment policy” propounded mainly by George 
F. Kennan in 1947 was seriously flawed as it 

Dia eats solely on the “continual frustration” theory. 

In Eastern Europe, after the “communist” 

governments collapsed, nationalist forces came on 


top. But they miserably failed on their economic ` 


agenda and rich Europe did not deign to help them. 
They had about four years to deliver the goods; 
they failed and are being thrown out of power by 
vote. In their place, the former Communists are 
coming back. Hungary is its latest example. But 
these are different Communists. It will be better to 
call them “market Communists” who follow the 
capitalist model rather naively seeking solution of 
economic and political problems. 


+ 


THE Church, especially the Catholic, is in a 
quandary in Europe. Many of its positions-are under 
serious challenge. It had always followed the army 
of the Christian conquerors. It justified the ruthless 
extermination of the original inhabitants of the 
Americas describing them as “soul-less”. It even 
turned a blind eye to the slave trade. The Crusades 
and the killing spree over centuries were condoned 
by the Church. At some point, it even gave up the 
image of Balthazar, the Black king, who had hailed 
the birth of Christ and paid obeisance to him! The 
northern Santa Claus made inroads into Christian 
lore to become a symbol of Christianity. The Church 
also condoned the holocaust the Jews were 


‘subjected to by Hitler and his National Socialists. 


The Church during the Cold War justified the 
“fight against communism” as the just struggle of 
good Christians against the godless Communists. It 
had never permitted nuns to have equal rights with 
Churchmen. A part of the Church now admits its 
“mistakes” but is not ready to atone them. Some 
other section of the Church is trying to whip up the 
fear of an Islamic invasion to inspire good Christians 
to “protect” Christian Europe. 

But Christian Europe’s historic divide with the 
Islamic regions has to be seen together with 
Christian Europe’s own divide. The northern part 
including Slovenia and Croatia is basically Catholic 
and deemed as “good” Christians. The southern 
tier and Russia are Orthodox. The Protestants hold 
sway in parts of Ireland, Germany and in Latvia and 
Estonia. The Christians have no compunction to kill 
each other as they are doing in Ireland for the last 
25 years and now in former Yugoslavia. The 
Anglicans cannot tolerate the Roman Catholics, and 
so on. 

However, religious fanaticism of the Christian 
variety is not driving deep roots in Europe any 
more. With greater mobility on the information 
highway at high speed and ultramodern means of 
production replacing the old technologies and the 
working people, the Church is no more the only 
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place of solace. Repentance is no longer the way 
out of agony and feeling of guilt. Hard rock may do 
as well in many cases. 

In such a situation of modernity and the absence 
of Cold War, the Christian Democrats are fading 
away in Europe. They had a role in the bipolar 
world; now with the “enemy” no longer visible, they 
are becoming irrelevant. So also some others. 

If one notes the various demands for self- 
determination or the openly expressed claims for 
nation-states, the map of Europe looks like a 
leopard’s skin. Centuries. of Ottoman, Hapsburg, 
and other rules, and the results of the Second 
World War coupled with the Soviet rule left a 
geopolitical patchwork of irrational and arbitrarily 
drawn borders. Nations have been divided ruthlessly. 
Refugees and ethnic minorities are visible 
everywhere. Social cohesion is missing in today’s 
Europe. 

The Czechs and Slovaks peacefully went apart. 
But other separations may not be easy, if the 
experience of Yugoslavia is any guide. The varios 
groupings will write the history of their division and 
nationalistic fervour only in blood and gore. There 
are today some 25 post-communist Central and 
Eastern European states—the so-called Second 
World. In political terms, that world has ceased to 
exist. But the countries exist; so do the large 
numbers of ethnic peoples and nationalities living in 
these territories. In the absence of any central 
authority that acted as a force to keep them 
together, assertion of self-determination and attempts 
to right the historical wrongs are becoming ever so 
aggressive. 

The political instability and old structural moorings 
are leading to crises, some of which are acquiring 
very serious proportions. Neither regional nor sub- 
regional cooperation among the European states 
can be said to be thriving. The Visgrad group 
comprising the Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland 
and Slovakia; the Central European Initiative 
consisting of Austria, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Croatia, the Czech Republic, Hungary, Italy, Poland, 
Slovakia and Slovenia; the Baltic States Council 
comprising Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Germany, Norway, Poland; Russia, and 
Sweden; and the CIS with the majority of former 
Soviet republics do not still work well. Neither these 
nor the wider concept of the European Union is able 
to provide the sinews for a greater social cohesion 
within Europe. 

In the cauldron of European history, nations have 
been intermixed and the. present nation-states do 
not represent all their peoples. This is the harsh 
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reality. Also, there are examples of majority nations 
oppressing smaller nations within the same state. 

Let us start with the Balkans where the Europea, 

focus is at present concentrated. Besides the series 
of wars earlier in the twentieth century, this area 
has had several wars including two World Wars and 
its political borders have been redrawn several 
times. After the collapse of the socialist system, 
Eastern Europe went into a catharsis. Beginning 
1989 the rejection of the governments run by the 
Communists was complete by the end of 1990 in 
Europe. 
- In June 1991 Slovenia and Croatia declared 
independence. This was followed by Bosnia- 
Herzegovina as also Macedonia. Serbia and 
Montenegro stayed together as Federal Yugoslaviay 
with Kosovo kept under strong leash. But there 
were 1.3 million Serbs in Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
another half a million in Croatia. And so began a 
ruthless war of aggressive nationalism for a greater 
Serbia marked by ethnic cleansing. 

in Kosovo, the population is 90 per cent Albanian. 
They have sought broader autonomy and may like 
to rejoin Albania, their homeland. There are another 
half a million people of Albanian origin in Macedonia. 
There are Maccdonians in Greece as weil as in 
Bulgaria. Neither Greece nor Bulgaria likes the idea 
of an independent Macedonia. Hungarians would 
have Vojvodina back which they say was ceded to 
Yugoslavia, not to Serbia. Similarly, they want the 
return of Transylvania. Some Islamic countries 
including Turkey are showing concern over the fate 
of the “Muslims” in Bosnia and Herzegovina (not all 
of whom profess Islam). i 

The Czechs and Slovaks may have separated 
peacefully. But about 10 per cent of Slovakia’s 
population is Hungarian. Similarly, over one million 
Turks live in Bulgaria; two million Hungarians in- 
Romania; and another half a million in Serbia. The 
CIS’ Moldova is predominantly Romanian and 
Romania hopes to integrate it with itself together 
with Southern Besserbia and Northern Bukovia 
which are in Ukraine. 

There is an attempt to resettle Germans from 
Russia in the area of Kaliningrad. That will make it a 
German enclave in Northern Poland. Russia and 
Ukraine are fighting over Crimea. There are some 
25 million Russians outside Russia. In Latvia and 
Estonia, they are denied normal civic and human 
rights. Lithuania has a big Polish population, So 
also Belarus, Ukraine and Russia, the Slav triad. 
Similarly, people from these states are in Poland 
Some have been pushed out by force from Poland 


` after the Second World War. 
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In Moldova, the Russian and Ukrainian population 
of the Upper Dnister area have set up their own 
overnment in Tiraspol. In Georgia, the South 
Ossetian Autonomous Region is fighting to join 
North Ossetia which is in Russia. Abkhazia in 
Western Georgia has declared its independence. A 
full-scale war is raging between Armenia and 
Azerbaijan over Nagorno-Karabakh which is in 
Azerbaijan but predominantly Armenian populated. 
The Muslims in northern Caucasus want to secede. 


from Russia and have formed a Confederation of. 


Caucasian Nations. Among them the Chechens 
have declared themselves independent already. 
Most of the former Soviet Central Asian Republics 
are by and large on the side of Islamic nation- 
A states. 


+ 


WHILE this is the situation in Eastern Europe, the 
Western or Southern Europe fares no better. It has 
to be underlined here that the USA does not favour 
a united Europe, no matter what is publicly said, as 
that will be its biggest competitor. The US 
Administration is consciously trying to keep Europe 
divided. Take the fiftieth anniversary of D-Day 
celebrations. Like in World War II, the supreme 
command was with the USA. Russia was not 


allowed to take part in the celebration of Normandy- 


events though the Russians were there at the 
actual landing. 

Germany was distinctly told off as that is the 

vanquished nation. But recently President Clinton 
į went to Germany to build “new relationships” based 
on shutting the eyes on emerging German 
nationalism. That was a calculated move. The USA 
is giving up its “best friend” in Europe—England—as 
it is no longer a military ‘and economic power. The 
choice goes to Germany with whom the USA has to 
do business in future Europe. 

There are, however, many incipient nationalisms 
in Europe, the ‘ones rooted in the people and 
history. This is excluding the recent problem arising 
out of the influx of immigrants into Western Europe. 
Then there is the old problem of Roma people 
(gypsies) all over Europe. But there are many other 
ethnic groups living for eons.in Europe. There is a 
growing cleavage between them and. the ruling 
peopels in a number of countries in Western 
Europe. 

Let’s start with what is called the state of Spain. 
Its different areas were earlier distinct nations or 
nationalities with rich past. The King of Castila 
brought them under his flag and any expression of 
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their nationalisms were suppressed. Later, General 
Franco's despotic rule made it a crime even to 
claim any other nationalistic identity except 
Castellian. But struggles against that domination 
continued. Now these peoples are asking for their 
right to self-determination. Thus in Catalunia, 
Andalusia, Basque region (including a part which is 
in France), Valencia, Galicia, Asturia, etc. demands 
for self-rule are quite open and firm. 

In Italy, there is a movement for dividing Italy into 
three parts—north, centre and south. Another 
movement wants separation of north from south. 
South Tyrolians vehemently assert their own identity. 
Sicilians always considered themselves a very 
distinct entity, separate from their Italiano neighbours. 

In France, besides the Basques, there are 
Bretons, Corsicans, Afro-Arabs who seek self- 
determination. Though the UK really shrunk, the 
idea of “Great Britain” still haunts the Englishman. 
That is why the fight is on in Northern Ireland 
(besides the conflict between the Catholics and 
Protestants) for independence. The Scots are a 
different people and Scotland has always been an 
independent state with a culture going back to 
centuries. It is the Scottish King taking over the 
helm of England that changed the whole process. 
Today, the Scots do not even have a Parliament of 
their own and their affairs are dealth with by an 
Englishman. The demand for self-rule is steadily 
gaining ground there. 

In the eighties the Wallons of Belgium and 
Swedes of Finland were in trouble. But they are 
now an integral part of society with full rights in 
power sharing. But the Saami people in the entire 
Nordic zone as also the French speaking people in 
Belgium are still in trouble; so are the Frisians of the 
Netherlands and northern Germany as well as the 
Danish and German minorities in Germany and 
Denmark respectively. In Switzerland, the Jurassiens; 
and in Greece the Turks face great difficulties. So 
also in what was earlier West Germany. ` 

Another modern day example of “divided heaven", 
as Christa Wolf called former Berlin, is Nicosia and 
Cyprus which for 20 years have remained divided 
not only between the Turkish and Greek Cypriots 
but Turkey physically occupying 37 per cent of the 
territory for the 17 per cent Turkish population of 
the island, and all efforts to resolve the problem by 
the UN have not borne fruit. 

Examples can be multiplied. But that is really not 


_ necessary. The point is that ethno-political conflicts 


with nationalistic. overtones are growing dangerously 
in Europe and its body politic can be torn apart 
sooner than later as many would imagine. a 
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Let Us Welcome Large Deficits 
D.G. BOKARE 


mixed reaction on the government's Budget 

proposals for 1994-95 is being seen throughout 
the country. Almost ail the leading personalities 
from the fields of economics, finance, social sciences, 
etc. have expressed one.loud concern over the 
increasing size of deficit finance built in the Budget 
proposals by the economist-cum-Finance Minister. 
Everyone is seen concerned about the effect of 
deficit finance on the front of inflation. A senior 
economist from the USA, Robert Eisner, has aptly 
said: 

Almost everybody talks about federal budget deficits. 

Almost averybody is against them in principle. And almost 

no one knows what he or she is talking about. 

Eisner’s.above statement looks to be valid since 
the comments from the experts afe not very clear 
on the aspect of debts and deficits. Again a 
confusion in the minds of the people is visible when 
they talk about budget deficit, fiscal deficit, revenue 
deficit, etc. : 

Deficit can be defined as the shortfall of receipt 
of taxes and other revenue receipts as compared to 
the expenditures (both capital and revenue nature). 
The difference between revenue and expenditure 
(that is, deficit) can be bridged by borrowings. Such 
borrowings could be in the form of loans from the 
public or from overseas lenders or from the 
Reserve Bank of India, or a combination of some or 
all these options. Borrowings from the RBI would be 
in the form of overdrafts or against treasury bills, 
indirectly printing currency notes. 


Balanced versus Deficit Budget 

There is no one opinion as to whether the Budget 
should be balanced. Those who comment against 
large deficits, however, do not say with any 
emphasis that a balanced budget is their objective. 
In other words, they do not mind a budget with 
some deficit. But how much should that deficit. be? 
Many experts only criticise that the Finance Minister 
has not maintained the Budget within the limits 
provided in his Budget proposals. No one says with 
confidence that the Budget deficit should not in any 
case exceed one or two or three per cent of the 
Gross Domestic Product. (How far is the method of 
calculating the GDP correct? This can be a 
separate topic for discussion. The Economist of 
London used the phrase “Grossly Distorted Picture” 
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for the GDP.) Some deficit is, therefore, preferred 
by almost all commentators on the Budget. However, 
there is no sanctity in quoting any percentage of the 
GDP. 


Why Deficit Finance required by Government? 

We all talk sarcastically about the Hindu rate of 
growth of the Indian economy. We are also ridiculed 
by the developed countries on this growth rate. 


Unemployment in India as well as in the developed/% 


nations is a topic of serious discussion since 
unemployment is directly or indirectly being related 
to social tensions, law and order position and 
poverty. The government is expected to create a 
zero-unemployment condition, develop industrial 
and social infrastructure for a decent living, provide 
health care and welfare facilities and additionally 
protect our country’s external boundaries from 
enemies. These are the minimum expectations of 
the citizens of any country. 

Will any government, especially the Indian 
Government, be in a position to fully meet the 
above referred expectations of citizens within the 
budgeted collection of taxes and other revenues? 
Will it be possible for the government to overcome 
the Hindu rate of economic growth and continuously 
maintain it at over ten per cent each year with the 


limited resources of revenues? If the answer to™ 


these questions is in the negative, then what is the 
‘option left with the government other than to take 
recourse to deficit finance? However, the government 
is also not strongly coming out with such arguments. 
On the contrary, its answer is tinged with more of a 
guilt feeling than anything else. This is primarily 
because the Finance Minister and his department 
personnel also strongly believe that deficit finance is 
unhealthy. 


Deficit Finance for Growth in GDP 

As mentioned earlier, the deficit can be met by 
various means. There is nothing wrong in borrowing 
internally or even by printing money to create a 


-large base of capital assets and other infrastructural 
_ facilities and to, create jobs for the people. Such 


borrowings should vastly and exclusively be used 
for productive and developmental activities. This 
helps in generating value added goods and services 
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through’ extra-employment opportunities. This will 
_ certainly help in augmenting the GDP on a regular 
)ybasis. No one should have any objection to creating 
new jobs and adding values to the GDP through 
higher borrowings. The private sector across the 
globe has built a massive asset base exclusively on 
large scale borrowing. This would not have been 
possible without recourse to the deficit finance 
mechanism on a continuous basis by the private 
sector. Have the economists ever criticised the 
private sector for this misuse (sic) of deficit finance? 
Why should therefore there be any objection to the 
government's move to have a larger deficit and 
create productive employment opportunities and 
overcome the embarrassment of the Hindu rate of 
~Á growth and provide a better standard of living to the 
*~'citizen? 

A question is generally raised by the critics of 
large deficit that there should be a ceiling on 
borrowings or printing money. In my opinion there is 
nothing sacrosanct about any particular relation 
between borrowings or printing money and the 
GDP. This is more valid in developing countries (as, 
for example, india} where unemploymnet as a ratio 
to employble persons is steadily growing each year 
due to, first, the increase in population, and, 
secondly, the low growth rate of the economy. If the 
income arising out of extra-productive activities in 
future years is going to be more than the interest 
burden on borrowings, then the large deficit finance 
should be looked at as a healthy tonic. 

Higher deficit. besides creating more productive 
employment and increased output of goods and 

ervices generates higher demands and consump- 
tion. Over a period of time the output exceeds the 
consumption. Higher deficits, and thus higher 
borrowings (printing money included), will not become 
unhealthy till the country achieves a plateau of full 
employment. Such a situation is not in sight for 
quite sometime to come. Studies in the USA reveal 
that larger deficits have been associated with lower 
rate of unemployment. India urgently needs 
resources to keep educated skilled as well as 
unskilled youth busy with productive jobs, both in 
the industrial and agricultural sectors. The large 
size of deficit finance is, therefore, the need of the 
hour. 


Deficit Finance and Inflation 

The relation of deficit finance with inflation is 
widely debated across the globe. Most of the 
economists and also intellectuals from other fields 
express their feelings about inflation whenever a 
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proposal of higher deficit is discussed. This reaction 
is always seen spontaneous from all these experts. 
However, no one takes pains in substantiating ‘their 
“feelings”. 

A common perception is observed about the 
budget deficit. The larger the deficit the more the 
disposable funds in the hands of the citizen and as 
such the higher the demands for products. This 
perception is absolutely correct provided we do not 
consider the availability of products in the market 
being the result of the use of deficits for creating 
productive capacities. Additional employment in the — 
productive activities will also increase the quantities 
of goods in the markets. As deficits are met through 
higher borrowings from the public who have extra 
capacity to save, they will spend less on extra 
consumption. This is because deficits are considered 
necessary only when recessionary conditions prevail 
in the economy. Recessionary conditions peg down 
the consumption levels. 

J.M. Keynes proposed deficit finance in the 
context of the world of depression in the post-World 
War economic scenario. His proposal of deficit 
finance was aimed at increasing the purchasing 
power without increasing production for civil supplies 
in the economy. However, the present economic 
conditions are entirely different. It is now being 
realised that deficit finance could be healthier if the 
same is used for creating additional productive 
capacities and thus to tackle the most important 
aspect of unemployment. The fear of inflation as 
prevalent during the Keynsion era does not frighten 
the economists today. l 

Now the question arises as to which factors 


` influence inflation. If deficit finance is responsible 


for inflation, then the history of inflation should 
always coexist with deficit finance. However, the 


history proves the opposite. 


Comments of Paul Samuelson are very relevant 
in this discussion, He says: 

History is dogged by inflation. The process of deficit finance 

for budget is of recent origin since the great depression of 

1929. Without deficit finance the prices were rising in the 

past for many centuries. If the demand was more than 

supply in civil economy, prices might have been rising. Due 

to warfares, resources were unproductively used in the 

economies. Due to warfares, production was diverted from 

civil supply to military supply. Science and technology were 

inadequate to increase production. Such causes could be 

listed to explain rising prices in the past. Prices were rising 

without deficit finance. 

Dudley Dillard has brought more emphasis to the 
issue of inflation and deficit finance with reference 


to employment. He states in his book on Keynesian 
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economics that deficit finance is not inflationary till 
full employment is accomplished. His statement is 
based on the concept of full employment in relation 
to the wage-earners only. However, self-employment 
has not been considered by him in his concept. If 
we have to achieve hundred per cent self- 
employment, the use of deficit finance for achieving 
full employment will be an economic activity in 
continuum. It is, therefore, clear that deficit finance 
does not influence inflation. This argument is also 
substantiated by a study recently carried out by 
` Robert Eisner who concludes that the time series 
relation between deficits and inflation in the United 


States has generally been negative, bigger deficits ° 


have come with less inflation and smaller deficits 
with more inflation. He also says that this is a 
reflection primarily of changes of the economy on 
the deficit, rather than the deficit on the economy. 


To Our Subscribers... 


Dear Subscribers, 


For the last few months we have been getting numerous 
letters regarding non-receipt of or delay in receiving 
Mainstream. 


While itis our duty to apologise to our subscribers for 
the erratic supply of Mainstream, wa would also like to 
apprise them of certain facts. 


As all registered joumals, Mainstream has been 
allotted a day in the week to post bulk copies at the CPSO, 
New Delhi. Should we fail to post on the allotted date/day 
we forego the postal discount offered to us by the postal 
authorities. Then we pay four times as much to post the 
copies to our subscribers—an eventuality which is not 
economically feasible. 


To make things clearer to our readers we request you 
to turn to the back cover of Mainstream. On top on the 
extreme left you will find two dates, for examples, October 
15/16, 1993. We have to despatch our copies on either of 
the two dates. Normally our despatch is done on every 
Friday morning. If you fail to receive your copy on time, | 
am afraid, the postal authorities and their coordination with 
the railway authorities must take the blame for it. 


We have taken up the matter with the postal authorities 
at the CPSO, New Delhi, have shown them your letters 
and are awaiting a response from them. As soon as we 
hear from them we shall put it in Mainstream for the 
benefit of our readers. 


Meanwhile, we appeal to our subscribers to keep falth 
with us. The mere fact that we get agitated letters when a 
copy does not reach on time shows us how they look 
forward to receiving Mainstream and we on our pa.t shall 
always endeavour not to disappoint them, 


Manager, Mainstream 
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However, he categorically does not say that the 
prices of products in the market are determined by _ 
the forces of demand and supply only and not bY 
any other factor. 


Can Product Prices be Influenced by Deficit? 

Even if we consider that the perception of 
experts as well as the common man that deficit 
stokes inflation is correct, it will still be worth 
examining the mechanism of the price decisions. 

In the realm of capitalism, the industry's objective 
is to create a contrived scarcity of products through 
the mechanism of legislated laws, such as, license, 
permits, patents, cartels, copyrights, etc. and also 
to maximise the profits from business. The prices 
are, therefore, dictated by the sellers. The noted A 
economist, Abba Lerner, has disclosed the casual 
relationship between inflationary prices and monopoly 
prices. 

In a command economy or in a mixed economy, 
as practised in India, the prices of products are 
decided by the government based on the support 
price mechanism. These, prices are called 
administered prices. These administered or sellers’ - 
prices have no relation to the law of demand and 
supply or the cost of production. In either situation, 
that is, deficit or no-deficit finance, these prices will 
not have any tendency of fluctuation. ` 

it is, therefore, quite clear that the prices will not 
have any influence of outside economic factors as 
mentioned above. On the other hand, in the 
scenario of economic abundance and truly 
competitive economy (not to get confused with 


monopolistic capitalism), prices will always be. Á 


influenced by the demand and supply position in the 
economy. As mentioned earlier, if deficit finance is 
used for productive activities and for generating 
employment opportunities in the economy, it will not 
have any role in influencing inflation. 


Conclusion 

In a developing economy larger deficit finance 
should be encouraged since it is healthy for the 
economy. Deficits should address problems on the 
supply side, and not on the consumption | side. 
Constant pressure should be mounted on the 
government to ensure that deficit finance is 
exclusively used for productive activities and 
employment generation, and to avoid wasteful 


` expenditure of the government to divert the resources 


for productive purposes. : 
Let us, therefore, welcome larger deficits for 


- economic growth. E 


* 
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Narasimham Committee Report: 


A Few Questions 
K. RAMACHANDRAN NAIR 


T he Report of the Committee on the Financial 

i System (Narasimham Committee Report) 

listed four major issues: (1) decline in the profitability 

of the public sector banks; (2) capital adequacy; (3) 

dilution of quality systems and procedures; and (4) 

political and administrative interference in the working 

__ of these banks and financial institutions. A perusal 

of the Report leads one to conclude that, as a result 

- of the implementation of its recommendations, the 

following would happen: 

(a) There would be a shift from the role of the state to the role of 
the market in the running of the financial system. 

(b) Public sector financial institutions, while remaining in the 
public sector, would enjoy operational flexibility and functional 
autonomy. 

(c) The financial system would provide a level playing field for all 
institutions. 
if all these results take place, the financial 

system would become competitive which would 
promote efficiency, productivity and profitability. It is 
felt that the Narasinham Committee seeks to carry 
the process of deregulation of the Indian financial 
system further, much farther and much faster. 

This paper raises a number of issues that need 
to be discussed. These issues are listed below, 
some in the form of questions. 

X (1) Can we implement all the recommendations 
simultaneously? Is it not advisable to draw up some 

prioritisation and take cautious steps in a sequence? 
Recommendations concerning personnel matters 
may create immediate reaction leading to disturbed 
induśtrial relations. Non-issues may be used to 
supplement this reaction. It would be advisable to 
have constant debate to clarify issues on personnel 
matters. 

(2) The Assets Reconstruction Fund (ARF) is 
intended to clean up balance-sheets by replacing 
contaminated loan assets with approved bonds 
resulting in an improvement of capital adequacy 
ratios, liquidity and financial health of these 
institutions. The operationalisation of the concept of 
the ARF implies application of international standards 
on health codes, injecting substantial amount (say, 
about Rs 19,000 crores) into the capital base, 
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substantial write-off (say, Rs 9500 crores), extensive 
follow-up and recovery of non-performing advances 
and a large army of manpower and infrastructural 
facilities. One major problem area is the risk 
classification of assets. Are the proposed Health 
Codes suilable to India? 

(3) There are possibly three ways of increasing 
the capital adequacy ratio: (a) augmenting the 
capital base; (b) reduction of assets; and (c) 
conversion of higher risk-weighted assets into lower 
risk classes. Which of these is appropriate in the 
indian context? The idea of disinvestment of certain 
assets also can be tried. But the basic question is: 
how to do it? What is the source for augmenting 
capital base? Is it desirable to raise resources from 
the public? Will the public help? 

(4) The Committee has suggested a four-fold 
classification of assets consisting of standard, sub- 
standard, doubtful, and loss. But do we have an 
objective criterion to correctly identify non-performing 
assets/advances? The Health Code classification 
devised by the RBI leaves much discretion to the 
individual banks. The idea of the ARF is conceptually 
sound, but the success of it will crucially depend 
upon how effectively the ARF can recover the dues. 

(5) The Narasimham Committee which wished to 
bring/nurse the sick banks back to good health 
does nut comment on the BIFR probably because 
of the latter's quasi-judicial powers. In this context 
we raise the issue whether the ARF would become 
an effective mechanism to recover the dues of the 
banks given the legal hurdles in the recovery 
process. Will the setting-up of Special Tribunals 
enable the banks and DFIs to enforce claims 
against defaulting borrowers? Can the process of 
industrial rehabilitation envisaged under the BIFR 
go along with the process of bank rehabilitation? 

(6) If banks. are asked to make profits, they 
should be given the freedom to decide how to 
deploy their deposit money. In such a case no 
public sector bank would be keen in providing 
priority sector/directed credit. Profits of the banks- 
can, however, be increased if the RBI is willing to 
effect a phased reduction of the Statutory Liquidity 
Ratio (SLR) and the Cash Reserve Ratio (CRR). 
The government borrowing in the context of mounting 
fiscal deficit should be at market-related rate. 
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Is it possible to change the role of the SLR as a 
cheap source of credit for the government? What 
specific rate of interest shall the RBI give to the 
banks on their impounded deposits under the CRR? 
lf market rates of interest on bank deposits are 
made free to fluctuate, what would the RBI do with 
the impounded deposits? The recommendations of 
the Narasinham Committee on the SLR and CRR 
are indeed crucial policy issues in macrc-economic 
management of the domestic economy. The 
reduction in the SLR has to take into account the 
revenue effects of the proposed fiscal restructuring 
(envisaged by the Chelliah Committee) and 
disinvesting from public sector units (envisaged by 
the Rangarajan Committee). Are we having the 
necessary fiscal restructuring and the integrated 
linkage of it with reduction in the SLR? 

(7) The Narasimham Committee has proposed 
progressive deregulation of coupon rates on 
government securities. This is expected to go along 
with progressive deregulation of interest rates as part 
of financial liberalisation. What changes (hike) in the 
coupon rates of government securities are feasible 
which would serve two aims, namely, (a) improve the 
financial gains of banks which invest in such 
securities; and (b) add only marginally to the burden 
on the excheque? Is this practically operational? 

(8) Are we seriously going to use the CAR as 
an instrument for better monetary contro? Banks 
may expect a decent flat rate of interest on ‘he 
entire amount of the CRR balances. 

(9) Fiscal deficits always induce changes in the 
growth of M,. There is a clear nexus between 
money output and prices and we should also be 
aware of the effect of output and prices on the 
government budget. How are we planning to 
coordinate fiscal restructuring and financial system 
restructuring? 

(10) Reduction in the SLR and CRR will increase 
the volume of deployable funds with the banks. But 
will the banks reap the benefits of the SLR-CRAR 
reductions given the restraints on the incremental 
credit-deposit ratio and the failure to control inflation? 

(11) The Narasinham Committee believes that 
distributive justice is a matter to be taken care of by 
the instrumentality of fiscal rather than the financial 
and credit system. If this idea is accepted what 
would be the fate of rural banking? 

(12) With a view to improve the viability of the 
RRBs, is it right to ask the RRBs to ignore “target 
‘groups” and concentrate on serving the “non-target 
groups”? 

(13) How are we going to operationalise the 
redefinition of priority sector for formulating directed 
credit programmes which the Narasimham 
Committee proposed to treat as “a case of extra- 
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ordinary support” rather than as “a regular feature"? 
(14) The decline in the profitablity of Development 


Financial Institutions (DFIs), according to the _¢ 


Committee, is due to deterioration in asset quality 
rather than performance of social obligation, as 
compared to the banks. The DFIs, therefore, need 
an ARF. They need to borrow more from the capital 
market and for this they have to compete with 
corporate borrdwers, who also tap the same capital 
market. Now the DFIs have strong links with the 
State Governments. /s it possible to delink the DFIs 
from the State Governments? 

(15) The process of disintermediation has 
become stronger in India. Will not the DFIs attempt 
to enter into the area of working capital financing? 
What would be its implications? 


(16) There is a need to provide a level playing A 


field for all banks, non-bank financial intermediaries 
and also foreign financial institutions including 
banks. In such a case will it be possible to have 
commorn/uniform prudential norms, guidelines for 
conducting business, off-site and on-site supervision 
and regulation for all the players? One crucial step 
would be laying down eligibility criteria for entry 
growth and exit. Will encouraging “self-regulation” 
lead to “no-regulation'? 

(17) Lending norms guided by Tandon and 
Chore Committees served the banking industry well 
in the past. What would be their fate in the course 
of restructuring of the financial system? 

(18) There may be unanimity on the Narasimham 
Committee's suggestion on improving organisation, 
work methods and procedures in banks. Human 
resources, development, decentralisation of decision- 
making and operations, uniform organisational 
structure and philosophy, induction of latest~ 
information technology to help scam-proof portfolio 
management and accounting are very important 
areas on which action is needed. Will this be 
possible when a lot of misgivings and misunder- 
standings exist between bank managements and 
unions? in the context of globalisation and opening 
up of domestic financial market to foreign 
competitors, both the bank management and unions 
need to sit together and resolve their differences. 
Banking is a fiercely competitive business/industry. 
In this context a restructuring of the financial 
system seems to be unavoidable. We definitely 
need an efficient financial market/system whether it 
be private or public sector dominated. 

By such restructuring we aim at revitalisation of 
the banking industry, enhanced productivity and 
profits, productive deployment of funds to create 
more jobs, output and incomes and to prevent the 
recurrence of a scam. Are public sector banks 
willing to take up the challenge? n 
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The Great Fakir 
_ Lalan of Bengal. 


MANIK SARKAR 


Khanchar bhitar achin pakhi kemane ase yay, 

Tare dharte parle mano-beri ditam pakhir paye... 

abindranath Tagore tuned up his great novel 

Gora with the above song. This is a song 
sang by Lalan, the greatest Baul of Bengal. He says 
in this song that he wonders how the unknown bird 
comes in and goes out of the cage. If he could find 
the ‘bird’ he would have fettered the feet of the ‘bird’ 


4 with the shackle of his soul. Here ‘bird’ is the ‘inner- 


man and the body is the cage. The Bauls are 
always in search of the inner-man within them. It is 
their eternal quest, an eternal thirst. 

In Bengal, folk songs have flourished in many 
streams. Among those, Baul-songs are now most 
popular. These songs pierce the heart and rob the 
mind of the people by enchanting and entertaining 
tunes, music, rhythmical gestures and maddening 
footsteps, and above all, the inner-thoughts lying 
within the songs. 

The word ‘Baul is not new. in the history of 
Bengali literature this word can be found in Dwija 
Kalidas, Durlabh Mallik, Maladhar Basu, Krishnadas 
Kaviraj of the middle ages, and in Rabindranath 
Tagore, Kshitimohan Sen Sastri, Dr Upendra Nath 
Bhattacharya, Dr Mansuruddin of the modern age. 
Sri Chaitanya and Sri Nityananda also called 
themselves ‘Baul’. It is to be mentioned here that 
Tagore was not only influenced by the word ‘Baul, 
but also by. the philosophy of the Bauls. In his 
“Religion of Man” he reveals the glory of Baul- 
philsophy in his own way. 

The doctrine of the Bauls is that the whole 
universe is within the human body, bhandei 
brahmanda. Bauls are most practical. They always 
glorify the existence of huraanism and the illuminated 
spirit lying within human beings. They believe in the 
natural course of human life that consists of men 
and women. To the Bauls, women are unavoidable 
in their lives. For attaining the supreme austere 
practice, they require the cooperation of a woman— 
who is a part and parcel of their austere meditation. 
Women possess high respect in a perfect Bauls’ life 
and practice. It is a surprise that during the middle 
ages, when the full feudal period was in vogue, 
4 when the women were practically treated as 

‘commodity’, the Bauls accepted them as their 
unavoidable part of life for practicing their supreme 
austerity. A woman is called a Baul’s sadhan- 
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sangini. Lalan, the greatest Baul in Bengal, had a 
high respect for Sri Sri Chaitanya. In many of his 
songs, Lalan sang his reverence for Sri Sri 
Chaitanya. Yet he did not like the way Sri Sri 
Chaitanya had left his mother and wife submerging 
them in sorrows of separation. He sang: 

Kee bhab Nimai tore antare 

Ma baliya chaksher dekha tate ki tore dharma 

jayre; 

Age yadi janle inha 

Tabe keno karle beha 

Ekhan se Bishnupriya 

Kemane rakhibe ghare. 

Here Lalan expresses his reproof that if Sri Sri 
Chaitanya used to ġo and see his mother, Sachi 
Devi, he would have not been deviated from his 
religious destination. Lalan also realised the pain of 
separation in the mind of Vishnupriya, the wife of 
Sri Sri Chaitanya. So in the same song he argued 
with grief that if Sri Sri Chaitanya had the mind to 
leave the family life, why had he married Vishnupriya— 
and then inflicted on her the perennial wound of 
separation from her husband? How would then 
Vishnupriya lead her painful life? 

This is Lalan, and this is his boldness of mind 
and the sense of criticism of the society. 

The Bauls do not believe in any particular and 
so-called religion, caste and creed. They do not 
enter the temple, mosque or church. Only they 
know that humanism is universal. A man is a man 
and the man should know himself and inner-man 
(maner manush) within him. This sense of humanism 
impelled Lalan instinctively not to go through any 
scriptural religion on any such custom. Lalan sang: 
“tar kachhe jater bichar naire” (which means that to 
him, there was no consideration of caste and 
creed). Being questioned he answered through his 
song: “sarbar uttam manush leela” and “manusher 
uttam kichhu nai” (which signify that to Lalan there 
is nothing as great as a Man). He thought himself 
as a man only, not to be identified with any 
particular caste or so-called religion. This is the 
main idea with all the real Bauls. They do not bother 
about the Vedas or the Koran. That is why they 
were tortured both by the Hindu and Muslim 
fundamentalists. 

This torture has not disappeared even now. The 
fundamentalists burnt their akhras (centres) and 
drove the Bauls away from the locality. There are 
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many instances of such kinds of repressions and 
tortures on the Bauls and Fakirs only because they 
are the worshippers of supreme humanity, not the 
worshippers of Hinduism or Islam. But the Bauls 
believe in the guidance of a guru. Lalan and his 


disciples called their guides sai. Lalan himself was 


the disciple.of Siraj Sai. 

It is said that Lalan came from a Hindu family 
bearing the title ‘Kar or ‘Das’ or ‘Bhowmik’. The 
village where he was born is Bharara, situated 
under Kumarkhali Police Station in the sub-division 
of the then Kushtia of undivided Nadia district of 
Bengal. Siraj Sai and his wife found Lalan in a dying 
condition, brought him to their residence and nursed 
him just like their own son. Lalan was cured 
gradually. ‘His own society (Hindu) refused to 
accept him as he took rice and water in a Muslim 
house. Sc, Lalan came back to Siraj Sai and 
became his disciple and learnt to love mankind and 
give up dogmas of any particular religion. At the 
end of his life, Lalan lived in his own akhra at 
~Seuria. He lived a long life and died when he was 
one hundred and sixteen years old. This news was 
published in the then bi-weekly, Hitkari. Of course 


there are still disputes- regarding Lalan’s birth, and — 


the community which he belonged to. Some scholars 
tried to prove that Lalan was a Muslim. But Lalan 
did not like to- identify himself either as a Hindu or 
as a Mohammedan. Let us listen to his own opinion 
regarding this dispute rough one of his most 
famous. songs: 

Sabloke kay Lalan ki jat e samsare, 

Lalan bhabe jater Kirup-dekhalam na einajare 

(Everybody asks what is Lalan’s religion-or caste, but Lalan 

thinks that he is unable to identify the existence of any 

caste with his feeling.) 

Lalan was a Man, he did not want to know his 
any other identiy. All the Bauls possess this 
doctrine of humanity and sing their songs. But Lalan 
shines above all because of the broadness of his 
thought reflected in expressions of the themes and 
ideas of his songs, collection and application of 
appropriate and rhetorical words, a number of 
composed songs containing noble and broad ideas 
and so on. For his vastness and nobility of every 
aspect of an ideal Baul, Lalan was called the 
“greatest of all the Bauls”. It is heard that there 
were about ten thousand songs composed by Lalan 
Fakir. The University of Calcutta published 462 
songs in a collection, Lalan Geeti. 

Being enriched by the typical tune, music, dance, 
gestures, footsteps and the inner-thoughts of the 
* songs, Bauls entertain the folk hearts of Bengal and 
overwhelm the listeners’ hearts such as if transported 
to another world. And Lalan is the king there. He is 
spirited, bold and broad-hearted through his songs, 
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‘through the practice of his own life. He was a man 


of strong moral strength. 


There is a difference of opinion regarding Lalan’s vi 


date of birth. But the from the news published in the 
bi-weekly Hitakari just after his death, Lalan’s date 
of death is now ascertained to be the October 17, 
1890 (the First of Kartik, 1297). So, Annada Sankar 
Roy expressed his desire to the society through 
Ravivasariya of the Ananda Bazar Patrika at the 
very beginning of June 1990 that though Lalan's 
birth centenary could not be observed due to 
disputes, let his death centenary be observed on 
the basis of the news published in the 
aforementioned bi-weekly, Hitkari. t was done, the 
death centenary of Lalan was observed for the first 
time in West Bengal, ina remote village named 
Kadamkhali Bhimpur of Nadia district with every 
honour in 1990 on October 19 (First of Kartick, 
1397). One pulpit engraved with Lalan's image was 
set up. Lalan’s songs were mainly sang there for 
two nights and at least twenty thousand people 


. listened to the songs with rapt and keen attention. A 


mela called Lalan Mela was started, and it has been 
continuing since 1990 on the occasion a Lalan’s 
death anniversary. 

Among the other songs of Lalan, one may be 
mentioned here: 

Eman manush kabe go srijan habe 
Jedin Hindu Musalman Bauddha Khristan 
Jati gotra nahi rabe.... 

Lalan asks himself when such a society would be 
created that there will be no caste and classification 
on the basis of Hindu, Islam, Buddhism or 
Christianity. This is a golden example of Lalan’s 
song where he appeals to mankind not to brood 
over their religion and caste, etc. Thus he also” 
sang: Apanare apni ye jenechhe ‘Ba’-uler ‘Ul’, se 
peyechhe hunsiari. He who found within himself the 
‘Ul’ in the ‘Ba’ achieved the supreme consciousness. 
The supreme consciousness signifies hunsiari. In 
Arabi ‘Ba’ means self-hood or self-identity; ‘UI 
means the great search. So the word Baul indicates 
‘search for self-hood’ or ‘self-identity’. The supreme 
consciousness is possessed by Lalan himself, a 


Ai 


holy minstrel singing for mankind as a whole, not for’ 


the Hindus, not for the Muslims, not for the 


Buddhists, nor for the Christians. He is for all, his - 


songs are universal. In that sense Lalan is a great 
humanist. 

At the background of today's India and other 
parts of the world, Lalan ‘should be celebrated. To 
celebrate Lalan is to celebrate the whole mankind 
and humanism and to sing Lalan is to sing for the 
unity of mankind and communal harmony. - W 


(Translated from the original Bengali by Manju Sarkar) 
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Privatisation of Public Sector: 
In Whose Interest? 


K. RAVI SRINIVAS 


rivatisation is being promoted as a solution 
for ills that affect the public sector. But 
privatisation need not necessarily result in promotion 


‘of public interest nor can it be adopted universally 


as a strategy. The World Bank and IMF insist upon 
privatisation as a conditionality and also provide 
ideological support for privatisation. Privatisation 
enables the state to reduce its important economic 
and social roles. Privatisation leads to concentration 
of wealth and creation of monopolies and oligopolies 
in key sectors of the economy. It redefines the 
people's needs and with the state having practically 
no control, privatisation takes away power from the 
people and communities. . 

Privatisation is linked to globalisation, deregulation 
and liberalisation and often defenders of privatisation 
argue that privatisation leads io a lean and better 
government and hence serves 
public interest. But who benefits 
from privatisation? Transnationals 
use privatisation as a strategy to 
enter into sectors which were earlier 
reserved for the public sector or 
where there were many restrictions 
on the activities of the TNCs. 

Privatisation is decided and 
imposed upon the public sector. 
Public sector employees are dubbed as vested 
interests and neither their skills nor their rights are 
considered. Ultimately privatisation serves the 
interest of global capital than that of the society. 

Although the New Right would like us to believe 
that state ownership was not even a necessary evil, 
Martin points out that state ownership had played a 
crucial role in different nations, under different 
circumstances. Be it the municipal supply of water 
and sanitation in Britain during the last century or 
the creation of parastatals in many African countries 
after independence or the intervention of 
governments in the TNCs, the state and state 
owned enterprises and the private sector had 
coexisted for decades and even in the USA the role 
of public utilities and the state in providing many 
infrastructural facilities is well known. Martin traces 
the changes in the global economy during the last 
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In the Public Interest? Privati- 
zation and Public Sector 
Reform by Brendan Martin; 


Zed Books in association with 
Public Services International: 
pp.xii+210; 1993. 





two decades that witnessed the rise of neo- 
liberalism which swears by the magic of the market. 
The decline of the regulatory role of the state and 


. withdrawal of the state from many economic activities 


enabled the transnational capital to target new 
avenues for business. For many countries facing 
the debt crisis, privatisation was offered as a recipe 
by the IMF and World Bank. 

While Thatcher and Reagan spearheaded the 
privatisation policies during the eighties in the UK 
and USA respectively, in other nations privatisation 
was done at the insistence of the IMF and World 
Bank, Martin shows how privatisation helped the big- 
international accountancy firms and merchant and 
investment banks to earn huge incomes. This also 
provided numerous opportunities to politicians and 
bureaucrats to act as consultants or advisors. 
Despite the rhetoric, privatisation 
has been carried out by a group of 
accountancy firms and banking 
companies. Yet the results of 
privatisation are controversial and 
the performance of consultants 
who charge as much as Rs 2000 
per day has not always helped the - 
‘public. 

For example, the sale of the 
electricity companies’ shares was the tweniysecond 
such flotation of the British privatisation programme. 
The National Audit Office reported: 

if shares had been sold in tranches or partly by tender, 
some of the 1200 million difference between what the state 
sold the shares for and what they were being resold for a 
day later would have gone to the state instead of to 
speculators; the profits of the 12 companies were 
underestimated by between 11 and 47 per cent and there 
was no mechanism in the privatisation terms allowing for 
some of that money to go to the state in recognition of the 
higher share price that could have been set had the profit 
figures been forecast more accurately; the advice of one 
broker alone led to the government reducing the yield from 
the shares, which cost the state 94 million. 

Public money and private profits make a winning 
combination. Hence privatisation offers immense 
scope for ideologically correct bureacrats and 
politicians to make a fast buck. Martin provides 


` some interesting examples to this. 





Lord Young, former British Trade Secretary, was a Director 
of Salomon Brothers; 
John Moore, another former Treasury Minister and Secretary 
of State for Health, who remained an MP when he look 
another job as senior privatisation adviser with Hill and 
Knowlton International; 
Peter Walker, former Energy Secretary, who is both a 
Director of Rothschilds subsidiary Smith New Court and 
British representative of the agency responsible for 
privatisation in the former East Germany, the 
Treuhandanstal; 
David Howell, another former Energy Secretary, who 
remains both an MP and Chair of the House of Commons 
Foreign Affairs Committee, but sees no ethical difficulty in 
. also being a privatisation adviser with Coopers and Lybrand. 


+ 


MARTIN analyses a case-study of involvement of 
the USAID in privatisation in Costa Rica. In the 
1980s privatisation was literally thrust upon the 
government by the USA. The USAID played a 
major role in promoting privatisation. But there was 
much opposition to such policy interventions. 

Even the most enthusiatically pro-privatisation 
governments were not necessarily agreeable, 
however, to the degree of ‘encouragement’ they 
received from the United States, nor were they 
happy about some of the activities of USAID in their 
countries. Providing credit direct to private 
companies, not necessarily indigenous ones but 
often US-owned, rather than through host 
governments, had been one source of tensio:. 
Another irritant was the USAID's practice of setting 
up and funding business associations and other 
pressure groups to lobby with governments to 
hasten policy reform. This has been done in Egypt, 
Ecuador, Costa Rica and, more recently, in 
Nicaragua. The US House. of S TS 
report comments: 

AlDs conditions were perceived by Jamaican leaders as 

‘unnecessarily heavy handed and politcally unacceptable’. 

AID put pressure on both Mozambique and Kenya in 1985 

to privatise their food aid distribution, reportedly, caused 

much resentment in these governments, particularly because 

food is regarded as a strategic item by both countries. 

Privatisation of thousands of parastatals does 
help the TNCs to acquire profitable companies for a 
song. General Electric took a 50 per cent stake in 
the Hungarian company, Tungsram, which had 
eight per cent of the world’s light bulb market, for 
just $150 million, and even then was well covered 
by risk insurance put up through USAID. Debts for 
Equity swap deals enable the Western banks to 
acquire assets which would appreciate in value, 
besides a significant stake in the capital of 
parastatals. While they can earn huge profits in 
such deals the lost country gets very little Foreign 
Direct Investment in such deals. 
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Opening up or deregulating electricity generation 
and telecommunication services is hailed as a 


major initiative of the Indian Government. Martin > 


shows how deregulation has actually helped the 
emergene of global giants. British Telecom, AT&T 
and other TNCs operating in the service sector 
have grown rapidly during the eighties thanks to 
deregulation. Since this helps the US business, 
various agencies of the US Government show 
much interest in privatising the power sector. But 
for consumers this need not necessarily result in 
reduction of electricity charges. In fact in many 
instances power tariffs have been hiked after 
deregulation and those who could afford are the 
ones who are served by private sector utilities. 
Hence the poor farmer in India need not be 
surprised if he could not afford to pay the electricity 
charges in future. Martin also provides an example 
of a British telecom company which ignored the 
rural sector, but spent millions for building a globa 
digital highway. He cites the example of British 
Telecom which raised the local call charge and the 
decline in services offered to customers and argues 
that deregulation is not a panacea. As private 
sector is interested only in profits and returns of 
investments, for majority of the public deregulation 
brings no real bentfit. 

The same has been true for privatisation of basic 
services like education, health and water supply. 
Wherever they have been privatised the services 
are available for those who could afford and 
dismantling of public sector services has been 
disastrous for the poor. Martin shows that both n 
the North and South privatisation has actually failed 
to serve the public interest. If at all, it has done 
irreversible damage in many countries. Both the 
GATT and NAFTA help the TNCs and big business 
and disempower communities and workers. The 
economic power of the state is weakened and the 
transnational capital is dictating terms to states. 

Martin is not for the status quo nor does he 
argue that the public sector is flawless. On the 
contrary, 
transcends the dichotomy of private versus public. 
He is for a responsive and effective public sector 
guided by public interest. According to him, only 
such an approach would help the Third, World and 
East Europe which are imitating the West in 
privatisation. This book is published in association 
with Public Services International, a trade union 
federation which represents public sector trade 
unions in 102 countries with a combined membership 
of 15 million employees. 

This book is highly recommended for those who 
care to think about the future of the public sector 
and the state. : u 
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IMPRESSIONS 





Staying Single 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Bhanwari's husband died, Everyone began pressing her to 

get married to her brother-in-law. One neighbour tried to 

expjain: How will you live? How will you feed your children? 

Marriage is the one option for you. Bhanwari, who had 

never worked outside her home in her life, replied: “I prefer 

to break stones for a living rather than marry my brother-in- 

law."--Cited during a session on ‘Single Women’ at a 1993 

Activists’ Conference in Kanpur. 

istory-book descriptions of social reform in 
H. nineteenth century India devote a great deal 
of space to campaigns for legalising widow- 
remarriage. The plight of widows, especially child- 
widows, the harsh social and cultural constraints 
that go with widowhood, the destitution to which so 
many widows are reduced, and their vulnerability to 
sexual assault have all occupied the minds of liberal 
reformers. And they sincerely believed that the right 
to remarry would be an effective solution to all 
these problems. 

The Widows Remarriage Act was passed in 
1856, that is, almost one-and-a-half centuries ago, 
but the legal right which it enshrines hasn't made all 
that much difference to the lives of widows in India. 
A number of recent research studies indicate that 
perhaps there are more instances today of young, 
childless widows remarrying, but by and large most 
widows themselves express a negative attitude to 
remarriage. Interestingly, this response has come 
even from widows who belong to those castes 
where remarriage has traditionally been sanctioned 
and practised. 

In a recently released study conducted in rural 
Gujarat 92 of the 131 widows interviewed say they 
are not interested in remarriage. Another .study 
covering 500 widows in Delhi and its rural outskirts 
reports that 70 per cent are against remarriage. And 
a Karnataka study of 167 widows records that over 
90 per cent are unwilling to remarry. 

A researcher who has done an all-India survey 
on the condition of widows reports a similar 
response, and suggests that this negative opinion 
on remarriage has to be seen in a cultural context: 
the fact that for most Indian women, the quality of a 
second marriage is likely to be uncertain. 

Most widows quoted in the various studies feel 
that their children will get a raw deal if they remarry. 
Some believe that remarriage is against their 
religion. Strangely, even Muslim and Christian 
women have expressed this opinion even though 
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there is no taboo against remarriage in their 
scriptures. Many widows say that they would 
support the right of those women who do wish to 
remarry, but that they themselves would not choose 
this option. 

The point here is that while social reformers have 
defined remarriage almost as the solution to the 
problems of widowhood, widows themselves seem 
to have a different perception altogether. All recent 
studies on widows consistently enumerate the 
following as measures which widows describe as 


‘necessary: 


Help in getting a job or in being self-employed; education 
and training so that they can become employable; finance 
for children’s education; residential accommodation; 
counselling services to help them cope with the social and 
cultural taboos they face in traditional society; medical 
facilities; and, allotment of land and equipment in the case 
of rural widows. 


+ 


THE Gujarat study points out that even though the 


„State Government has introduced a social security 


scheme for widows, most of the widows surveyed 
knew nothing about it. No special effort has been 
made by government functionaries to create 
awareness of its existence, or to identify eligible 
beneficiaries and help them make use of the 
scheme. Those who did know about it described 
problems like difficulty in getting hold of an application 
form, inability to fill it up because of illiteracy, and 
hurdles in procuring documents like attested copies 
of birth and death certificates. They were even 
hampered by constraints like not having facilities in 
the village for getting their photograph taken! 

The study strongly calls for a ‘support’ system 
which will enable widows to handle bureaucratic 
procedures, training programmes to equip them 
with vocational skills and legal aid to help those 
widows who are powerless to claim their inheritance 
rights. : 

If one looks at the needs of widows in a broader 
perspective, they boil down to the composite need 
of all women, whether married, not married, or 
widowed: the need to be economically self-reliant, 
as well as the right to choose whether to marry/ 
remarry or to stay single. It's worth emphasising 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A People’s Doctor 


LALIT UNIYAL 


r B. Chowdry, who completed 50 years as a 

medical practitioner on July 12, 1994, is 
possibly the most popular physician Allahabad city 
has ever known. At 75 today, with crippling arthritis, 
heart enlarged, a kidney damaged, and aches and 
` pains all over, he still attracts crowds of patients: 
more than 100 patients throng to him everyday. At 
its peak it is a veritable mela of patients, and he 
would be seeing an incredible 200 to 220 patients, 


most of them free, and also making upto 35 visits a: 
day. In other words, he would see more patients. 


daily than are seen in the OPD of a regular and 
well-established hospital. There is hardly a mohalla 
or gali in Allahabad where his name is not known, 


or his black Ambassador car not recognised. In — 


Chowk, in Katra, in Khuldabad and. Atala and 
Badshahimandi, in Turkana and Sabzimandi, in 
Sultanpur Bhava and Mohatshirnganj, everywhere 
the name B. Chowdry is taken with genuine 
respect. 

This extraordinary popularity, sustained over 
half-a-century, is a consequence of certain unique 
moral qualities that Dr B. Chowdry possesses and 
which have contributed to his fulfilling a great social 
need. Ordinary people everywhere require a doctor 
whom they can call their own, a man whom they 
_ can trust absolutely and approach at any time of 


` Aå ðr night. Dr Chowdry is precisely such a doctor ` 


of the people. 

He began his practice in. 1944 under Dr B.K. 
Mukherji, a’ retired Civil Surgeon and the then 
leading physician of Allahabad. As his guru, Dr 
Mukherji had advised him not to bother about 
money and never to increase his fees. With a literal 
sincerity that staggers the imagination, he has kept 
his fees static at Rs 5 for half-a-century. Nothing 
has been able to deflect him from his simple 
resolution—not the steep rise in prices and the 
precipitous decline in the value of the rupee, not the 
sight of doctors all around him amassing wealth, not 
the fear of old age or concern for family. Undeterred, 
he has stuck to his chosen ideal. Had he done so 
for just four or five years beyond the death of his 
guru, it would still have been considered creditable, 
and he could have boasted all his life of the 
“sacrifices” he had made in the early stages of his 
career. But to have remained true to his resolve for 
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50 years bespeaks an unparalleled sincerity which 
no ordinary man can possess. 

Indeed, it is this overwhelming sincerity that 
sums up the man. Once he has taken responsibility 
for a patient, he will see him through to recovery. 
Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
with unfailing regularity he has personally attended 
to patients who have required his personal 
attendance. Many are the families that recount tales 
of his daily visits extending to a period of a year or 
even more. Where can you find a doctor, so loyal 
and sincere to his patients? 


+ 


IT has always been his endeavour, and it is his 
characteristic style, to treat his patients at low cost 


and with simple medicines. Not for him a multitude . 


of drugs simultaneously prescribed, which entails 
kiling the symptoms with grape-shot, but a single 
medicine, or two at most, that can eradicate the 
basic disease. Medicine is not merely a science, it 
is also an art. And all art depends on insight, on the 
sixth sense. The secret of Dr Chowdry is precisely 
this possession of a sixth sense in relation to his 
patients, the capacity to penetrate the surface of 


_ Visible appearance and interpret symptoms swiftly 


as at a glance in terms of disease. 

He is the quietest and humblest of men, but 
few know how extraordinarily observant he is. He 
notices everything, nothing—not even the tiniest 
detail—escapes his eye. The gross and obvious 
things everyone notices. It is the minor indications 
that are significant and revealing and suggest the 
disease. This innate attentiveness to detail is the 
real basis of his medical insight. It is the basis too 
of his instinctive proportioning of his treatment to 
suit the economic condition of his-patient. - 

But if a case has ever seemed too complicated 
to him, he has had no ego problems in admitting 
this to his patient and recommending a specialist, 
even in cases where the patient himself has been 
reluctant to let go of him. It is this integrity, this 
absolute trustworthiness that puts him in a class of 


his own and has won him the eternal respect, 


loyalty and gratitude of his patients. 
At times this has led to interesting consequences. 
There are some patients who simply cannot be 
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cured except by Dr Chowdry. Another doctor, 


nearer home, may have correctly diagnosed and- 


treated a patient but. the patient begins to respond 
„to the treatment only when it has been got 
confirmed by Dr Chowdry. Here we have at work a 
placebo effect, which proves the truth of the saying 
that a good doctor is the most important placebo. 
The reputed British medical journal,. The Lancet (as 
reported in Health Magazine of April 1994), declares 
that “the doctor who fails to have a placebo effect 
on his patients should become a pathologist or an 
anaesthetist”. Few doctors would pass this test. 

Dr Chowdry is reputed never to have seen a film 
or attended a public function during his medical 
career. It has probably never occurred to him that 
he might require any form of entertainment or 


A, diversion other tħan the constant and uninterrupted 


joy of selfless service. Even today, in the evening of 
his life, his face carries an expression of unmistakable 
innocence, from which it can safely be inferred that 
his mind has been occupied with good and innocent 
thoughts all his life. He has never sought honours 
or prominence in society. He has never looked upon 
his work, as most people do, as an investment of 
sorts which will bring returns of one kind or the 


other. With a sublime simplicity, he has undertaken 


just one task in his life, that of service to the sick, 
and looking neither to the left nor to the right, he 
has performed it with a fidelity worthy of a true 
soldier of God. The nobility. of his life is a powerful 
refutation of the indolent theory that it is impossible 
to be good in our degenerate society. It is also a 
silent but severe rebuke to a sneering, cynical and 
increasingly greedy. generation of newer doctors. Ml 





West Bengal Sector of National Tragedy 


SHARAD PATIL 


ay | say that | am coming across a devastating 
M ‘self-critical’ paper for the first time in Ashok 
Mitra’s “Plight of Lakshmi. and Saraswati” 
(Mainstream, June 25, 1994)? | have headlined my 
reaction as a ‘National Tragedy’, but the nation 
expects it to be averted, at least in the Left-ruled 
States, pre-eminently in West Bengal. Communists 
have only one question to throw on the face of their 


detractors: “Has there been.a single communal riot 


~ in Left-ruled West Bengal?” Creditable indeed. But 
is that the only achievement expected from people 
who claim to hold ‘the key to kingdom on earth’? ` 


` ` Mistreatment of disease 


4 


The range and profundity of Mitra’s canvas is 
vast and illuminating. | would pinpoint the following 
point he has raised: 

Pn the neglect of literacy and primary education which has 

pushed down West Bengal’s rank from the second place in: 

all India in 1951 to the 19th in 1991; a level of literacy as 
` low. as two or three or even less per 100 females in the 

Scheduled Castes, Tribes and Other Backward Classes of 

the State; the unscalable wall all this has raised between - 

the social and economic classes of our State, ..... 

Mitra’s anxiety for the SCs, STs and OBCs does 
not penetrate deeper than their literacy and primary 
education. It is because his concern for Marxism its 
traditional: : 

siii Quite a few of our intellectuals used to write on the 


relevance and applicability of Marxism-Leninism to our, 

national situation ... But such discussion has largely 

declined after.the Soviet debacle of 1991.... : 

Mitra does not realise that the Soviet debacle 
was of traditiónal Marxism (| do not agree with his 
compound ‘Marxism-Leninism’). indian Communists 
being votaries of traditional Marxism (-Leninism), it 
is no wonder that their discussion has ‘largely 
declined’. 

The bitter truth is that if they wrote and discussed 
“on the relevance and applicability of Marxism- 
Leninism to our national situation”, it was to evade 


_ it. For them illiteracy is solely due to poverty. They ° 


still do not stop to reflect as to why the non-SC-ST- 


OBC poor are less illiterate than the SC-ST-OBC. 


They still think that their ‘Operation Barga’ and 
economic betterment programmes have ameliorated 
illiteracy and poverty of the SC-ST-OBC. Mitra has 
pricked the bubble of the Left Front Government's 
literacy and primary education drives (what about 
the governmental claims -of cent per cent literacy in 
certain districts?). Mridul Saggar and Indranil Pan in, 
their paper, “SCs and STs ‘jin Eastern India: 
Inequality and Poverty Estimates”, published in 
Economie and Political Weekly (March 5, 1994), 
have proved on the basis of up-to-date statistics 
that the poverty of the SCs, STs and OBCs in West 


. Bengal is greater than even in Assam and Orissa, 
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and next only to Bihar: 

(5) The rural-urban divide in consumption standards exists 
(Table 2D). The disparities are higher in the case of West 
Bengal than other eastern States, both for SCs and non- 
SCs, except in case of Bihar SCs, This is somewhat 
surprising as the political base of the’ ruling party in West 
Bengal comes largely from the rural areas..... 

Hest Inequalities remain high in West Bengal despite the 
redistributive policies. The incidence of rural poverty’ is also 
at a high level. Among the four eastern States reads ratio 
is seemed highest in West Bengal, next only to Bihar .. 


+ 


THE West Bengal Left Front Goveninant has failed 
not because of its incompetence, but because of its 
adherance to dogmatic class or economic diagnosis 
of Indian poverty. It had summarily rejected the 
Mandal Commission's following caste diagnosis of 
Indian poverty: 

7.44. It was the all pervasive tyranny of this caste 

system which kept the lower castes socially backward and 

economically poor. The poverty of these castes stemmed 
from their social discrimination and they did not become 

socially backward because of their poverty... (p.30) 

The SC-ST-OBC are poorer than the poor of the 
non-SC-ST-OBC verily because of the caste system, 
and hence the treatment of the class disease is not 
applicable to the caste one. 


The Ubiquitous Problem of Methodology 

The problem cannot be solved simply by realising 
‘that the disease is other than of class, that is, 
caste. The Soviet debacle has proved that the class 
methodology of historical materialism has not been 
able to cure even the class disease. | have shown 
in my paper, “Western Liberation Theology and 
Indian Caste”, to appear in Economic and Poltical 
Weekly shortly, that the crisis of Marxism is not only 
methodological but basically philosophical. The 


Soviet and East European Communist Parties failed. 


to build socialism due to this crisis. But the Indian 


-Communist Parties will not be able to achieve even . 


their brands of democratic revolution, leave aside 


the socialist one. Ambedkar had warned Socialists | 


(and Communists) in 1936 that they would not be 
able to accomplish their socialist revolution unless 
they abolish the caste system. 

The uniqueness of the Indian democratic 
. revolution lies in its. task of caste annihilation. 
Ambedkar had pointed out that to abolish the caste 
system is to abolish Brahmanism and that 
Brahmanism has defied abolition right upto this 
time. 

But’ it will be shortsightedness to equate the 
caste sysem with Brahmanism. The caste sytem 
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coexists with the class system, while Brahmanism 


permeates every field of human endeavour in India. 
When Bani Deshpande affirmed in his Universe of 
Vedanta that Marx's philosophy was anticipated by 


Badarayana in his Vedanta-sutra (AD 200-500), and °- 


his father-in-law, S.A. Dange, defended it, it was 
Brahmanism. When.-Jyoti Basu confessed to me at 
Manmad railway station in May 1975 that hè had 
not read Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya’s rebuttal of 
Deshpande and Dange, it was Brahmanism; When 


the great Mahasweta Devi was shocked even at-the ` 


mention of non-Brahmanical literature by Prof 
Purushottam Paul, a distinguished Marathi poet, to 
her in 1986, it was Brahmanism. When M. 
Basavapunnaiah wrote the paper, “On Contradiction, 
Antagonistic and Non-antagonistic”, in the Marx 


death centenary issue of Social Scientist (September -Ñ 


1983) in order to prove by implication that India 
should not go in for caste annihilatory revolution, it 
was Brahmanism. The nemesis of history consists 
in this that the CPI-M had to bring out a special 
issue of the Social Scientist (No. 238-39) to show 
how ‘the challenge of Brahmanical communalism 
has assumed national dimensions. 

Louis Althusser deals with class and socialist 
humanisms in his classic For Marx (1977). The 
greatest minds of class societies 4.2:e moved by 
class inhumanism. The greatest minds of India 
were moved by caste inhumanism. Buddha used 
the word dukkha to denote caste suffering. Right 
from the time of the Upanishads, salvation from 
samsara meant emancipation from caste suffering. 
The objective of the whole Indian philosophy, 
Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical, 
emancipation from caste sorrow, though the former 
justified the caste system. But Debiprasad 
Chattopadhyaya, our greatest Marxist scholar of 
philosophy, turned his back on this national struggle 
in Indian philosophy and divided Indian philosophies 
not into caste camps but into class camps. This 
was class humanism in Indian philosophy! But to 
abstain from, rather abhot, anti-caste struggle in the 
name of class struggle, is caste inhumanism. 

India was fired by: nationalism in the pre- 
independence period ahd by traditional ‘socialism in 
the initial post-independence period. The post- 
Mandal period has thrown up caste sorrow for its 
final abolition. But the Left forces are still labouring 
under Brahmanism. The- result is the present 
unprecedented national crisis, the West Bengal 
sector of which: has been depicted in so 
representative a manner by Mitra. E 
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z Shared Values: Socialism and Religion 


JOE SLOVO. 


This lecture was delivered at the Summer School of the Department of Extra Mural Studies at the 
University of Cape Town (January 28, 1994) by Joe Slovo, Chairman of the South African Communist 
Party, now a member of Nelson Mandela’s Cabinet. The original speaker, the young General Secretary of 
the SACP, Chris Hani, could not deliver the lecture as he was assassinated last year by the racists. Joe 
Slovo’s central argument is that the core values of -religion—cooperation, human equality, sharing and 
liberatory hope—are precisely the core values of socialism. Joe Slovo’s talk should be of great interest to 


Communists and Socialists in our country too. 


L et me begin by recalling the burial of Comrade 
i Chris Hani who, by the way, was booked to 
~‘deliver this lecture shortly before his tragic 
assassination. ; 

The scene at the Bocksburg cemetry seemed 
unusual to some. Religious leaders, in full regalia, 
officiated at the grave-side of the atheist Chris Hani. 
A few voices were subsequently raised within the 
religious community as to whether this was proper. 
But, leaving aside for the moment the philosophical 
tensions between socialist atheism and religion, the 
event did underline a significant commonality 
between religion and socialist values. 

Albert Nolan (in his work God in South Africa) 
writes that, if faith is both a way of thinking and a 
way of living, there are both practical and theoretical 
atheists. The practical atheist espouses a belief in 
God, but denies this belief in practice by supporting 

social evil, for instance, in our case, racism and 
K aparthold. “What,” asks Nolan, “if the theoretical 
atheist in his/her practice is closer to the practice of 
Jesus?” 

There can be little doubt that Hani, the theoretical 
atheist, was closer to the practice of Jesus than 
many of his detractors. Hani, in the early part of his 
life, did aspire to priesthood, but what drove him 
then was precisely the same aspiration that drove 
him towards socialism. 

And in case | am accused of evasion, | want to 
recall also that we not only buried a socialist but an 
activist who found, at a certain stage of his life, that 
he should shoulder a gun to meet the tyranny of 
apartheid. Very often the incompatibility between 
being a socialist and the Christian ethic is related to 
the question of pacifism and violence. 

Here too the contrast is not as stark as some 
would have us believe. When faced with brute 
repression and.a threat to the lives of his disciple, 
Jesus did not always turn the other cheek. He used 
force to expel the traders from the temple. At one 
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stage he advised his disciples to sell their cloaks 
and buy swords for thelr own self-defence. (Jesus 
Before Christianity—Nolan) And history is replete 
with examples of the Christian Church wishing god- 
speed to men of arms, all too often in the kind of 
cause against which Hani was compelled to turn to 
the gun. 

It is my contention that there is a major 
convergence between the ethical content of Marxism 
and all that is best in the world’s religions. But it 
must also be conceded that in the name of both 
Marxism and religion great damage has been done 
to the human condition. Both ideologies have 
produced martyrs in the cause of liberation and 
tyrants in the cause of oppression. 


+ 


IN addressing the meeting point between socialism 
and religion, it is imperative to situate both of them 
within historical and social contexts. Firstly, religion 
encompasses many different faiths and within any 
one of these faiths, there are both forces for change 
and progress and forces which have, and do, 
protect the status aH with all its exploitation and 
violence. 

There are two Gods. There is the God of Trevor 
Huddleston, Mahatma Gandhi, Archbishop Tutu, 
Frank Chikane and others. But there is also the 
God of Verwoerd and his cohorts who claimed a 
biblical mandate for the ghastly system from which . 
we are just beginning to emerge. 

Let us be even-handed. The crimes committed 
over the centuries in the name of the great religions 
punctuate a large part of world history. There are 
not too many conquerors, colonisers or exploiters 
who have not used religious institutions to bolster 
and rationalise acts of human depravity. Yet true 
believers, conceding this reality; would never, on 
this ground, abandon faith in the moral objectives of 
their religion. 
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Surely, then, we ought not to allow distortions 
committed in the name of socialism to blind our 
understanding of the basic objectives of socialism 
and the calibre of its true adherents. Despite the 
glaring abuses which history has witnessed in the 
practices of both religion and socialism, | remain 


convinced that among those whom we can trust as. 


liberators from all that is evil in the human condition, 
are the true communist and the true believer. 

| do not think that what drove Chris Hani is very 
different from what’ drove progressive religious 
activists. An element of difference is that Hani 
believed that our fate is in our own hands rather 
than in the hands of some force outside of history. 


But to the extent that believers perceive God as : 


existing within history, that difference becomes less 
significant. 
Existing socialism might have failed in many 


respects. But, if history is the yardstick, so has the’ 


Sermon on the Mount, whose values have been 
flouted ever since it was given. But this in no way 
diminishes the normative value of the Sermon on 
the Mount, anymore than the collapse in Eastern 
Europe could be said to prove that the values.of the 
Communist Manifesto are irrelevant. 


+ 


THE main religions of the world share fundamental 
ethical values, but in the South African context, the 
most widespread religion is that of Christianity, and 
it is this fact which explains why | proceed to 
illustrate my contentions through the commonalities 
of Marxism and Christian faith, or more particularly 
through some of the teachings and practices of 
Jesus Christ. 

A.Canadian poster which | have in my office 
shows a working class woman leaning on a fence in 
a pensive posture. The words on the poster read: 
“Class consciousness is knowing which side of the 
fence you're on. Class oe is figuring out who 
is there with you.” 

Let me perhaps shock some of you by saying 
that this simple yet profound aphorism would place 
the founder of Christianity in the category of a class 
conscious socialist. Huddleston (Spirit of Hope) 
puts it most directly: “For me, Christianity and 
socialism...(form) a unity...1 am convinced that to be 
a Christian is to be a socialist and | like to tell my 
socialist friends it will do their souls good to read 
the New -estament story of Jesus.” 

Jesus and his disciples knew which side of the 
fence they were on.- It was on the side of the 
wretched of the earth, the dispossessed and the 
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` Religion}: 


oppressed. As Frei Betto says (in his Fidel and 


He chose to be born among the poor as the son of a 
carpenter...he spoke to everyone, both rich and poor, but 
from a specific social stand, from the social stand of the 
interests of the poor...he reflected the interests of the 
oppressed strata of the times. If the rich man wanted to 
have a place next to Jesus he had to opt for the poor. 
There isn’t a single example in all the gospels of Jesus's 
welcoming a rich man beside him without first making him 
commit himself to help the poor. 

Those who would be at his side were abjured to 
sell their possessions and to share the proceeds 
with the poor. (LK 12:33-34; 14:33) And if a rich 
man wanted to enter the kingdom of heaven he had 


virtually to commit class suicide. 


mh 


Even the .most cursory reading of the teachings A 


of Jesus would indicate that it is socialism and its 
values that should most naturally be associated 
with Christianity. Capitalism, by contrast, is thoroughly 
anti-Christian. It is at variance with the most basic 
values of the Bible and indeed of all the world's 
great religions. Let me touch on four values which 
seem to me to be the cornerstone values .of pan 
socialism and Christianity. 

In the first place, there is the consistent 
commitment in the Bible to those thoroughly non- 
capitalist values of community and cooperation. The 
ethos of the Bible is not the ethos of an unbridled 
market, the frenzy of the stock market or 
privatisation and self-enrichment from the labour of 
the others. 

In the second place, and closely related to the 
above, there is the deep-seated and indeed 
revolutionary Christian value—human equality. This 
expresses itself in the belief that we are all made in 
the image and likeness of God. We can debate 
whether or not there is a God, but the belief in the 
unity of God, and humanity's reflection in Him is a 
powerful symbol at the very least of human equality. 

What could be more distant from capitalism, 
whose: existence depends on a radical division 
between owner and non-owner of the means of 
production, between capitalists and workers? What 
could be more distant from the principle of our 
common, shared,.single humanity, one people on 


.garth, from a capitalism whose very origins and 


survival depend on the divisions of numanty into 
haves and have-nots? 

This brings me to the third basic vain common 
to both the Bible and socialism. This is the value of 
sharing, of redistribution, on the basis of need, not 
on the basis of individual wealth and power. 


The heart of the multitude of believers was one, and their 
soul was one..there was no poor person among them, 
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since whoever possessed fields or houses sold then, bore 
the proceeds of the sale and placed them at the feet of the 
apostles, and a distribution was made to each one in 
accordance with his needs. (Acts, Book 4, Chapter 32, 
Verses 34, 35) 

What does that sound like to you? Certainly not 


like those who exhort us to go forward and enrich 


ourselves—with the handy self-justification that this . 


is somehow in the general interest. It sounds rather 
more like Karl Marx's basic categorisation of the 
communist ideal, as a society in which everyone 
work according to his or her ability and each is 


__ rewarded according to his or her need. 


\ 


AL 


+ 


And then there is the fourth basic shared value, it- 


is what we might call liberatory’ hope. The promise 


of some vastly improved future, whether it ‘is 


portrayed in secular terms, or as a kingdom of God, 
may, it is true, act as a demobiliser. It may 
encourage resigned passivity in regard to the 
present. But, for those ‘who are oppressed, the 
dominant effect of some form of liberatory hope, of 
an alternative vision, is | believe a powerful mobiliser. 
It.can and does empower ordinary people into 
collective action, action which can begin to fulfil the 
vision itself. 


It seems to me that the. Bible is filled with- 


precisely this message of liberatory hope, and in 
the words of Jesus, reading from the Book of 
Isaiah, it is a message directed especially at the 
poor. 

The spirit of the Lord is upon me because he has appointed 
me to preach good news to the poor. He’ has sent me to 
proclaim release to the captives, and recovery of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed, to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. (Luke Chapter 4, 
Verses 18 and 19) 

This is certainly not merely a promise of pie in 
the sky when you die. 


ba 


MY point is that the message of liberatory hope . 


remains fundamentally foreign to the prophets and 
apostles of capitalism. You.are Black, you are a 
woman, you are in a developing Third World 
situation, you area worker, you are an unemployed 
Bantustan dweller—bad luck. Hope a little, but do 
not hope too much. Isn't it telling that day after day 


“the ANC is asked the question: “How aré you going 


to deal with the people’s aspirations?” By “deal” the 
question usually means, of course, “manage” if not 
“suppress”. The implication of all this is that popular 
aspirations are somehow an embarrassment, 
something to head-off if possible. 

These points of profound commonality between 
the core values of socialism and Christianity are not 
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purely fortuitous. They are anchored in a shared 
history. According to Miranda (Communism in the 
Bible): t 

The origin of the eSivaninict idea in the history of the West 

is the New Testament..the banner of Communist groups 

and movements marched under from the first century 

through the Middle Agés all the way to Whilheim Weiteling..in 
whose pro-Communist organisation Marx and Engels were 
active in their youth—was the New Testament. 

If we go back to the historical roots of Marxism i in 
the West, then we find that those roots are 
thoroughly Christian. Saint Simon, Lamennais, Le 
Roux, Considerant in France, Ludlow in Britain— 
almost all the ealry’ modern socialist thinkers were 


'. Christian. They turned to the Bible for support and 
` inspiration. They saw themselves as continuing a 


long Communist Christian tradition, not pleening 
from it. 

When, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
scientific socialism emerged with the theoretical 
work of Marx and Engels, it did so, it is true, largely ` 
in the form of a critique of the earlier Christian 
socialists. The new scientific socialism was critical 
of their wooliness, their impracticalities, and, above 
all, of their attempts to launch small socialist 
experiments, islands in a capitalist ocean. The new 
socialism was also avowedly atheistic. 

But jis break with the earlier socialism is not 
total—it was dialectical. It drew heavily on the early 
Christian socialists’ anti-capitalism, and, above all, it 
grounded itself upon and even took for granted, the 
most basic ethical values which had been articulated 
earlier. Those values are precisely the ones | 
itemised earlier—a spirit of collectivism, of sharing, 
of equality, and of revolutionary optimism. 

Despite this convergence, the divide between the 
Christian tradition and socialism widened in the last 
half of the nineteenth century and during-the major 
part of the twentieth century. The philosophical gap 
idealism sharpened 
progressively, and threw a blanket over some of the 
key ethical commonalities of both ideologies. 

On our side, the over-simplified phrase that 
religion. was the “opiate of the people”, dominated 
the perceptions of most Communist revolutionary 
activists. Failing to draw a “distinction between the 
practice of institutionalised religion and the moral 
potential of Christian teachings, we saw religion as- 
nothing more than an instrument of capitalism. In 
doing this Communists, as it were, donated all 
believers to the other side, and invited their hostility 
by the way in which believers and their institutions 
were treated in the socialist countries. The right not 
to believe was transformed into state policy leading 
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to persecution and discrimination against believers. 
In a way it was a sort of counter-inquisition. 

In any case, on reflection, the maxim that religion 
is the “opiate of the people” is fundamentally un- 
Marxist. It contains what is certainly a part truth, but 
is completely onesided, which is to say undialectical. 
You cannot analyse religion except dialectically. 
The Church (and religion more generally) have 
. certainly been used for obscurantist purposes for 
deferring struggles to redress injustices and suffering 
on this earth, but religion has also been a weapon 
of the oppressed, a powerful voice of opposition in 
the face of tyrannies of all kinds. 


South Africa is itself a telling example of this -` 


paradox. On the one hand, the racist state arid its 
adherents and more particularly the establishment 
Church projected its mandate as coming directly 
from God. On the other hand, some of the most 
committed radicals on the side of liberation came 
from the ranks uf the Church. 

In genera’, .he liberation theology in Latin America 
and other places began to rescue the earlier 
tradition of Christian humanity from the grip of 
Church institutions which were perceived as part of 
the mainstay of ruling class inequities. 


In South Africa, the re-examination of the roots. 


of Christianity was. evidenced by the Kairos 
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‘here that the right to ‘stay single also means not 
having to depend on relatives and in-laws. 

Women’s groups today prefer to use the category 
‘single women’ to include widows, divorced and 
deserted ‘women, as well as women who are not 
married, either by choice or because of 
circumstances. 

One may add that both policy-makers and 
researchers need to look at the “problems” of single 
women in a wider context. For example, studies on 
widows need also to examine whether quality of life 
was all that great for them when they were not 
widowed. Among the very poor, women work for a 
living whether widowed: or not. Among the middle- 
class, women who would never have had the 
opportunity to do a job and experience the power 


and dignity of supporting themselves seem to be ° 


offered this chance only when they are widowed. 
Studies on widowed, divorced and deserted women 
need to record the ‘freedoms’ which at least some 
of them must be experiencing in contrast to the 
cultural constraints which went with the married 


State. i i 


Document which provided a significant departure 
point. On our side, the liberation of Communist 
dogma from its separation between socialism and A 
democracy and the emergence of a fresh ‘spirit of 
tolerance towards the complexities ‘of ideological 
disputes is more and more opening the way for a 
constructive dialdgue between Communists and 
Christians. | have no doubt that we can begin to find 
each other through our shared values and principles. 
Above ail, in the spirit of that fine Biblical maxim, 
(“by their fruits you shall know them”), we shall find 
each other, as we have increasingly been doing, in 


- practical, active struggle, shoulder to shoulder in a 


quest for a democratic, non-racial, non-sexist, and ` 
united South Africa, a South Africa which will 


f guarantee the right to believe, ‘or not to believe—a p 


South Africa in which the ultimate blasphemy of 
apartheid will be no more. 

Let me end with a paraphrase of one of the 
kinder things which Lenin said about religion: Let us 
stop concentrating exclusively on the debate about 
whether there is or is not a paradise in heaven. Let 
us work together to build a paradise on earth. 

As for myself, if | eventually find a paradise in 


- heaven, | will regard.itas a bonus. | 


_ (The Athan Communist, First Quarter 1094) 


I'm reminded here of an instance reported some 
years ago of a woman being given a job in a public 
sector or government undertaking on the death of 


‘her husband who was an employee. Later when the 


woman got remarried to a fellow-employee, there 
were demands from some colleagues that she 4 
ot 


should be sacked for remarrying as the job was 


only meant to compensate her for widowhood and 
that she had orenga it by no longer remaining a 
widow! 

Incidentally, an action- research group in Delhi is ` 
currently conducting a nationwide survey on single 
women with the idea of formulating a list of 
demands to meet their specific needs. Their 
framework goes much. beyond the narrow 


- preoccupations of both nineteenth century reformers 


anad twentieth century rehabilitators, and such an 
orientation takes on added significance in this the. 
international Year of the Family (IYF). 

Activist groups have warned against IYF being 
misused to promote the stereotyped family with its 
prime figure of a ‘male breadwinner’. Policies for 
single women will have to come to terms’ with . 
emerging concepts about what constitutes a family 
and what the roles ‘of its different members el 
be. $ 
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~NEW TAXATION SYSTEM ` 
= `- _ End of ‘Inspector Ra}. 






Among the many important decisions taken by the Government of Madhya Pradesh after 
assuming office in December 1993, rationalisation of the taxation system deserves mention. The 
manifesto issued on the eve of the last election had promised the abolition of sales tax and the 
government have fulfilled this promise by introducing an alternate sysem of taxation. i 







` There was a well-considered justification behind this promise. The system of sales tax had 

tended to become outmoded and traders both small and big had grievances against it. The 

complex tax system had harassed’the traders and a semblance of control was achieved by the 

' government through Inspectors, raids and enquiries. This situation on the one hand obstructed 

normal economic activity, while on the other there was growing distrust between the 
.government and the traders. 






te 








To clear the air, therefore, the government introduced from April 1, 1994, commercial tax by 
rationalising the old system of sales tax. The new taxation system is far simpler and logical 
when compared with the old system. While earlier 17 different rates of sales tax were applicable, 
only six rates now prevail. 







$ 





What is more, Inspector Raj has ended. To provide more congenial climate for wading, check 
posts have been eliminated and the practice of inspection of shops by Inspectors has been 
ended. Now there are no flying squads checking on the highways. 






For importers and manufacturers the self-assessment limit for tax determination has been 
raised from Rupees one lakh to Rupees 10 lakh. For other traders the limit has been raised from 
Rupees five lakh to Rupees 40 lakh. Articles which were exempt from tax in the old system 
continue to be so in. the new system. Besides, more commodities have been added to the 
exemption list including foodgrains, pulses, atta, flour, soji, rawa, besan, chemical fertilizers, 
agricultural implements, pumpsets, sugar-cane, singhara, badi, sewai, finger papad, sabudana, 
phoolbahari and PVC shoes and rubber chappals costing upto Rupees 50. : 


Under the new taxation system, a ‘state-level committee has been constituted to go into, 
complaints of tax evasion. Raids or for that matter any other action may now be taken only after 
obtaining prior permission of this committee. This committee is empowered to make enquiries 
and to punish guilty traders by imposing a fine equivalent to five times the amount of tax 
evaded. Besides, criminal cases will also be registered against guilty traders. 








‘a 









The new tax system came into'force from April 1, 1994. However, assessment of Sales Tax for 
the year 1991-92, 92-93 and 93-94 will be made under the old Sales. Tax Act. Every trader will 
have to pay the assessed amount of tax for these years. 







` The benefits of the new rational and simple taxation system have become apparent after just 
one month of its introduction. While last year the receipt from sales tax in April 1993 was 
Rupees 74.84 crore, in April this year the receipt from the new tax amounted to Rupees 97.63 

- crore. This increase of Rupees 22.79 crore amounts to an increase of 30 per cent in tax revenue. 








The new tax system has been welcomed by all sections in the state and a new relationship of 
confidence has been created between the government and the traders which will definitely help 
generate a climate for rapid socio-economic development. 






D.P.R. NO. D/52143/94.- 
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NIKHIL: Communists and Quit India 
(Continued from page 5) . 


debate within the Communist Party itself. An 
important section of the Communist leadership was 
then imprisoned at the Deoli Detention Camp. A 


group of Communist leaders with B.T. Ranadive at ` 


its head, sent a note to the Communist leadership 
outside denouncing its stand and asking for 
cooperation with the war effcrt to stand in solidarity 
with the Soviet Union. This was circulated by the 
Politburo to the party ranks together with its 
rejoinder refuting the document from the jail. 

The position suddenly changed in December 
1941 when the British Communist leader, Harry 
Pollitt, sent the Comintern directive that Russsia’s 
„war against Hitler must be taken up as the People’s 
War by all Communists and, therefore, the Indian 
Communists must do the same. Overnight, thé CPI 
jeadership fell in line with the Comintern as per the 
Pollitt letter. In a couple of weeks, the Al India 
Students’ Federation, one of the mass organisations 
under the Communist control at that time, met for 
its annual confernce at Patna, and from there the 
Communists initiated the public campaign for 
People’s War. While the demarcation with the 
Congress stand became. sharper, the. Indian 
Communists did not at that time go as far as the 
followers of M.N. Roy did in openly working with the 
British Government's war efforts in this country. 


This distinction was however blurred to a large . 


measure in the public eye, when the Quit India 
struggle suddenly came like a mighty avalanche 
swapping over'the entire country. _ 

What was the precise Communist position at the 
Bombay AICC and how did the Congress leadership 
tackle them? At that time, the Communists had a 


smail but active contingent in the AICC. Many of 
them did not go to the Bombay AICC; they knew by - 
that time what its outcome would be. Just over a- 
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dozen of them were present at the AICC, and the 
amendments they moved were mostly to avert the 
immediate unleashing of a mass campaign against mf 
the British Government but to forge unity between 
the Congress and the Muslim League ‘so that they 


_together might extract a national government as a 


prelude to freedom. They knew these amendments 
were fore-doomed. In his final speech Gandhiji 
congratulated the Communists for their courage to 
dissent, to “learn noi to lose courage even when we 
are in a hopeless minority and are laughed at.” 

In the nationwide Quit India struggle that followed 
the Bombay AICC, the Communists not only kept 
out but at many places actively intervened so that 


- strikes did not disrupt production which might 


hamper war efforts. Their political campaign was ra 
totally ineffective and thoroughly isolated them from” 
the entire segments of the public who came forward . 
to participate in the Quit india struggle. 

in 1944 when Gandhiji came out of prison, the 
Communist Party leadership represented their posi- 
tion before him seeking to,neutralise the angry 
complaints of many Congressmen against the 


* Communists. One of the young Communists so ’ 


sent to Gandhiji was Mohan Kumaramangalam, 


_ who later on, in the late sixties himself left the CPI 


and joined the Congress and became an important 
Minister. under Indira Gandhi after the 1971 elections, 

But these representations to Gandhiji did not 
help the Communists. When the bulk of the 
Congressmen were released from prison in 1945, 


- there were angry attacks on the Communists at 
_ many places and the raiding of their office premises. 


What is significant is that this outburst of } 
Congressmen was confined against Communists “ 
alone and not against those Congress leaders who 


` had stayed away from the. Quit India movement. 


The formality of Communist expulsion from the 
Congress’ came towards the end of 1946. Two 
years later, the Socialists on.their own left the 


. Congress, thereby making it clear that nonconfor- 


mists would have no place within the Congress. 

This was the. turning point within the premier - 
party in the country. In five years, one found many 
of the heroes of the storm-centres of the Quit India 
struggle of 1942 finding themselves in the company ` 
of the Communists—Nana Patil of Satara, Ajoy . 


` Mukherji of Tamluk, Vir Bahadur Singh in Balia- 


Azamgarh, and Aruna Asaf Ali herself. 

Its time the Communists as well as the Congress 
alongwith leaders of other parties reviewed their 
respective positions since that magnificent struggle + 
of 1942. = (This is the enlarged version of the’article 

by the author in The Hindu.) 
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"We really couldn't have found a better parking 
place for our plant," exclaims Mr. Subodh Bhargava, 
Chairman, Eicher Motors, "both as a buyer and a seller." 
Bordering 7 states, MP is surrounded with booming 
Á, markets in the North, South, East and West. 

"Here," continues Mr. Bhargava, "we enjoy the 
luxury of being able to pick and choose our suppliers. 
And since we're close to all, we save on transportation 
and inventory costs as well !" 

And what amazes many industrialists like 
Mr.Bhargava, is that this prime industrial land costs 
amongst the lowest in India ! 

No wonder 7 out of India's top 10 business houses 
are already here. 

An ideal location, together with adequate power, 
low production costs, plus total infrastructure make MP 
A a perfect site for those who set their sights high. 

Investments over Rs.25,000 crores are already 
under implementation in flourishing growth centres 


like Pichampur and Dewas near Indore, Malanpur near 


"Plugging into the pulse 
of the country is easy, if you're located in the heart. 
Subodh Bhargava, Eicher Motors 


Gwalior, and Mandideep near Bhopal: In fact, 125 new 
large and medium-sector units have come up in just 
the last three years. Making Madhya Pradesh one of 
the top four investment destinations in the country. 
Now MP's new industrial policy has lifted the 
floodgates even higher. 
But instead of dropping any more big names, 


we'd like you to drop in and give us yours. 





THE NEW INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


[> -Single-window functioning at growth centres. 
[> Allotment of land on 99-year lease. 
p> Encourage private sector participation in 
power generation and infrastructure development. 
[> Attractive tax exemptions and deferred payments. 
[> Concept of 'No Industry Blocks', having 
extraordinary exemptions and deferments. 
[> Special facilities to encourage 100% EOUs. 
{> Scope of the 'Thrust Sector’ enlarged. 
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For our detailed brochure write or fax: Madhya Pradesh Audyogik Vikas Nigam Limited 
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THE CUSTOMER, PROVIDING BHEL OPPORTUNITY IN 
1969: FIRST INDIGENOUS GENERATING MACHINE INSTALLED 
AND FOR TWENTY FIVE YEARS TILL ... | 
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BHEL. Since 1969 partnering India's BHEL has over 500 sets {including Captive 
progress. Producing an impressive Power Plants) installed in india, but this is 
range of power generating equipment- ` fot all. Because the company’s products A 
thermal, hydro, gas and nuclear. have gone around the world ... to 45 

countries. 


The largest set installed is rated 500 MW. 
Capability exists to produce single unit of 


Quality — International Recognition. 
1000 MW size. Bey E °g 


All major manufacturing plants and 
regional Power Sectors are accredited 


BHEL equipment have won for the company Gis i eer cameeiien 


orders, awards and oppreciation. Out of 
127 thermal power stations awarded for 
meritorious performance so far, 

113 are equipped with BHEL sets. 


| BHARAT HEAVY ELECTRICALS LIMITED 


| BHEL House, Siri Fort, 
$ New Delhi - 110 049. 


Appeal/BHEL/1/94 
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AUGUST 20, 1994 
Behind the Angry Words 
he unusually high-pitched tenor of the Prime Minister's Independence 
Li Day speech from the ramparts of the Red Fort denouncing 
Pakistan's interference in Kashmir has not come as a surprise to careful 
observers. 

The build up towards it could be discerned in the bizarre drama staged 
by our intelligence agencies about the capture of Yakub Memon at the 
deserted New Dethi Railway Station at the dead of night, overloaded with 
all the material incriminating the Pak ISI in the last year's Bombay blast, 
right upto a video cassette—rather clumsy in its ingenuity, isn’t it?— 
followed by his extraordinary interview to a video magazine and broadcast 
over the government-owned Doordarshan throwing to the winds the long- 
held convention debarring all undertrials from airing views on the media. It 
was only after the public was adequately pummelled by such high- 
explosive propaganda bombardment came the Prime Minister's call for the 
recovery of the Pakistan-occupied part of Kashmir. 

On the face of it this goes far beyond the Shimla Accord of 1972 which 
was based on the unannounced understanding that the Line of Actual 
Control in Jammu and Kashmir should finally be accepted by both sides 
as the international boundary line. Although that understanding could not 
mature mainly because of the internal crisis that upset all Bhutto's 
calculations ending in his own liquidation by the betrayal of the very 
General whom he had trusted superseding half a dozen others, it has 
throughout been reiterated by New Delhi that it held on to the Shimla 
Accord, nothing more, nothing less. Does Narasimha Rao’s call for the 
liberation of the Pak-occupied portion of Kashmir bring the country face to 
face with a new situation? One has to examine both the external and 
internal aspects of the call before one can get a full view of its 
implications. 

On the face of it, Narasimha Rao’s Red Fort speech may be taken as 
the instant response by the Indian Prime Minister to Benazir Bhutto's 
outburst the previous day that Kashmir's liberation remained “the only 
unfinished task” for Pakistan. She was far from restrained in her rabble- 
rousing reference to Kashmir as could be seen from her interview to a 
French media, urging UN intervention in Kashmir along the lines of what it 
did at Kuwait and Somalia. It has been a time-honoured strategy for any 
regime confronted with formidable difficulties at home to indulge in 
jingoism to ward off formidable challenges at the home front. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that the Pakistan Prime Minister is faced with a very 
critical situation with her rival Nawaz Sharif gaining the upper hand. At no 
point in her political career so far has Benazir faced a more intractable 
situation—with the contours of civil war—and it is but natural for her to 
bring the Kashmir issue to the very centre-stage of Pakistan politics. This 





would fit in with her cosy equation with Pakistan's 
hard core elements who are still troubled with the 
memory of the humiliating defeat of 1971 which led 
to the secession of the most populous part from 
Pakistan, namely, Bangladesh. 

The question that faces one is: what compulsions 
could there be for the Prime Minister of India to take 
a bellicose posture at the Pakistan Prime Minister’s 
Sabre-rattling? No doubt Narasimha Rao is con- 
fronted with formidable problems at home, but could 
these be solved or their consequences mitigated by 
giving a call for the liberation of the Pakistan- 
occupied part of Kashmir? From all indications, 
there is no sign of any war preparation on the 
Indian side, nor is there one on the Pakistan side: 
actually the military junta there is much more 
realistic than the politicians that there could be no 
decision in favour of Pakistan in any armed 
confrontation with India at this stage. 

Besides, Narasimha Rao at long last has taken 
up as his priority charge the question of initiating 
the political process in Kashmir, even visualising 
elections in the near future, as he openly announced 
in his Independence Day speech. This means that 
one could expect emergence of a clear policy to 
deal with the internal situation in Kashmir, and there 
would be less of whiz-kidding by the younger Home 
Minister. It needs to be noted that of late the Prime 
Minister has himself responded to suggestion from 
some of the Human Rights activists for preparing 
the ground for overtures to the more responsible 
sections of the militants, so that the hard-core 
Pakistani mercenaries could be isolated. All this will 
fetch dividends at the coming session of the UN 
General Assembly where Pakistan is threatening to 
mount a new propaganda blitz over Kashmir. 

What will be the effect of the Prime Minister's no- 
nonsense response to Benazir's war-drum hysteria 
over Kashmir on the internal situation in the 
country? No doubt the BJP's downright posture on 
the Kashmir issue would be neutralised by Narasimha 
Rao's latest tough-line towards Pakistan. At the 
same time, the BJP leadership seems to be caught 
in a jam over the Ram janmabhoomi temple issue 
at Ayodhya. The bypassing of Ashok Singhal’s VHP 
brigade by inducting the Sankaracharyas by the 
government has created a problem for the BJP in 
reining in its militant wing. Hence the attempt to 
play up the Hubli Idgah maidan issue to somehow 
pacify the militants. This sort of tight-rope walking 
would be more and more difficult for the BJP 
leadership in the coming period—it has to choose, 
straight and clear, whether it should permit the 


fanatical fundamentalists within its camp to lay 

down the line for the party or the party leadership 

take up democratic issues of national concern, suci 
as the campaign for the swadeshi or the crusade 

against corruption in public life. 

This is also the dilemma facing the Prime 
Minister in a wider context. The public disgust with 
corruption has become a serious challenge for the 
government. The mess over the Action Taken 
Report reported to be the handiwork of a powerful 
clique in the Finance Minister—is like a bone in the 
throat for the government. Whatever the fate of the 
negotiations with the Opposition parties to break the 
deadlock over Parliament attendance, the public at 
large will judge the government by its response to 
the unanimous recommendations of the JPC. Until ' 
the government is able to convince the public that 
the JPC recommendations were well and truly 
implemented, it will have to bear the ignominy of 
being branded as an accessory to the securities 
scam, costing Rs 8000 crores of loss for the 
country. 

The movement against corruption in public life is 
spontaneously coming up without waiting for any 
political party's clearance. Not only Khairnar, but 
the latest initiative by the former President 
Venkataraman together with the senior leader 
C. Subramaniam and a host of others including the 
five-star General Sundarji as seen in Bombay last 
week, is bound to snowball. It is for the Prime 
Minister to work out without delay what immediate 


steps need to be taken to win back the public pee 


on this issue. His own party does not instil any hop 
at all, with the spectacle of ugly squabbles within 
the Congress party at the pradesh level. Not only in 
Bihar and Orissa where physical scuffles marked 
the meetings of the Congress party, but in West 
Bengal, UP and Gujarat there is no sign of any 
rapprochement within the Congress itself. Leave 
alone Tamil Nadu where the Congress party has 
splintered beyond repair, one can hear factional 
rumblings within the Congress in practically all 
States from Punjab to Kerala. As the day for ticket 
distribution for the coming elections draws near, 
factional infighting within the Congress would 
certainly be stepped up. 

Not a very rosy picture faces Narasimha Rao. 
With all the hyperboles in his Red Fort speech, he 


can hardly improve the dim prospect for his party in 5 


the coming poll battle. No khaki election is possible 
until the crusade against corruption is taken up. 


August 16 N.C. 
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TADA needs to be Scrapped 


KULDIP NAYAR 


The Terrorist and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act—TADA, for short—has come to be regarded by a 
very large section of the public as a violation of the principle of the Rule of Law ingrained in the Indian 
Constitution, In March this year the Supreme Court upheld the TADA because of its stated objective of 
dealing with terrorism. However, @ considerable volume of opinion of eminent jurists and public bodies 
concerned with civil liberties has been asking for its review. The latest is the stand of the Indian Human 
Rights Commission, constituted under an Act of Parliament, urging the Supreme Court to re-examine the 
TADA as the Commission has found extensive misuse of the TADA by police on the ground. This article by 
the eminent columnist brings out the negative aspect of the TADA as an infringement on the citizen’s 


cherished fundamental rights enshrined in the Constitution. 





iberals in the society very much expected the 
; Supreme Court to give them back the territory 
‘which the government had usurped in the name of 
terrorism nine years ago. They are disappointed. 

By upholding the Terrorist and Disruptive, Activities 
(Prevention) Act, 1985, TADA in short, the Supreme 
Court has only superficially lessened the rigours of 
the law. The judgement may make no dent in the 
prolonged tyranny of the politicised executive or 
insensitive police. 

A subsequent Supreme Court verdict which does 
not consider the recovery of arms without ammunition 
a TADA offence, has retrieved a bit of ground. 
Otherwise, the law remains an unmitigated evil. In 
the name of combating terrorism, which has not 
even been defined, the government has been jailing 
those who are fighting against social oppression 
and political hegemonies, among them doctors, 
academics, trade unionists, businessmen and 
7fournalists. , 

The Act came in the wake of transistor-bomb 
blasts in Delhi in May 1985. But all the five suspects 
died in police custody. None of them was tried 
under the TADA. In fact, of the 52,998 people 
arrested under the TADA between May 1985 and 
March +993, only 434 (0.8 per cent) were convicted. 
And not a single conviction was under the Section 
relating to terrorist activity. 

The law was first brought for two years in Delhi, 
one more Union Territory and one state. But today 
nearly the whole of India is reeling under it. The 
authorities like the TADA because it enables them 
to by-pass the normal process of inquiry and 
prosecution. It comes in handy to ‘show results’ to 
political leaders and the media that clamour for swift 
action. 

Once arrested under the TADA, the suspects do 
not have recourse to legal remedies which the other 
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accused have. They are treated as a special 
category of prisoners, pursued in special courts and 
produced only before an executive, not a judicial 
magistrate. They are remanded normally for six 
months and then for another six months. (in 88 per 
cent cases, charge-sheets are never filed.) 

The Supreme Court judges are rightly irritated 
that confession made before a police officer—a 
provision in the TADA—is admitted as evidence. 
For example, Justice K. Ramaswamy has said that 
the confessions drawn out in custodial interrogations 
definitely ‘excite suspicion’. He dismisses the 
assumption that limiting the provisions to superior 
officers is adequate safeguard against abuse. Justice 
Sahai has added: “An SI may be uncouth in his 
approach and harsh in his behaviour compared to 
the SP... But the basic philosophy of the two 
remains the same.” 

Still the remedy proposed by the Supreme Court 
is that the accused be presented alongwith the 
confession before the metropolitan or judicial 
magistrate. Is this enough to ensure an individual's 
liberty? Predictably, the authorities will see to it that 
the guidelines remain on paper. 

That the remand period was reduced to six 
months from one year in 1993 seems to have 
mollified fears of the judges on an individual's 
liberty. They concede that “on many occasions—the 
prosecution unjustifiably invokes this provision with 
an oblique motive of depriving the accused persons 
from getting bail”. But when it comes to suggesting 
legal redress, they confine themselves to an appeal 
to public prosecutors to discharge their responsibility 
to the public. No doubt, a good advice. But had 
even a handful of the prosecutors been conscientious 
enough, the police would not have been so cynical 
about the people’s rights as it is today. The force is 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Wasting Opportunity: India’s Expertise 


DEVAKI JAIN a 


p ndia can soon claim to be the leading country 
in generating intellectual waste, apart from 
wasting, ‘if not abusing of opportunity. Recent 
experience of the enormous gap between process 
and outcome of specialist groups appointed to 
review and recommend policy on major issues such 
as irrigation, railways, rivers and dams as well as 
population, illustrates its pre-eminent position in this 
capabillty. 

India has had a historical tradition of partnership 
between the government and civic society, if not 
genuine integration of official bodies and official 
management with non-official bodies and individuals. 
In the first years after independence, boards such 
as All India Handicrafts Board, All India Handloom 
Board Central Social Welfare Board and similar 
boards were set up, the majority of members were 
drawn from fields of expertise and the secretariat 
was provided by the government and its officials. 
Right through the process of developing Five Year 
Plans, the Planning Commission always used to 
constitute task forces drawing people with specialist 
knowledge ‘in those areas, to write the drafts of 
specialist chapters. 

In the eyes of many of the countries of the world, 
especially the developing countries, India had an 
admirable reputation for her open society and the 
method by which the designing and implementing of 
her policies drawn in the voices of people outside 
the government. Indian struggles to protect the 
environment, to protect water, to protect the poor 
are highlighted in the world press and add polish to 
India’s adherence to the democratic spirit. It is with 
pride that members of Indian delegations to world 
meetings: have been able to say that their document 
has been prepared by a group who knew about the 
subject and not from one of the bureaucrats in the 
Ministry (as it did at the World Conference of 
Women held in Nairobi in 1985). 

However, what seems to be happening with 
greater frequency and seriousness is that the 


process is still followed, but the outcome is totally , 


determined by what is called the official version. 
The use of the minds and time of the specialists or 
those deeply involved’ in certain sectors is totally 
wasted. But wastage is not of importance compared 
to the waste of opportunity to put forward well- 


processed, well-reasoned humane and just policies 
worthy of our democracy. 

The recent story of the drafting of a population 
policy for India provides a vivid experience of this 
waste of opportunity and energy. The Committee 
set up to draft the policy was headed by an eminent 
scientist with an independent mind and position. He 
was supported by individuals drawn to represent the 
different sectors that need to be considered in 
drafting a population policy. Demographers (such 
as Pravin Vissaria and Ashish Bose); scientist. 
(such as Vasant Gowarikar), institutions of research 
on population, such as the National Institute of 
Population Studies from Bombay and the Health 
and Family Welfare Institute in Delhi, individuals 
with experience in designing and implementing 
family planning prograrne such as the Family 
Planning Association of India, an individual who is 
supposed to have spearheaded a wholesome 
population programme in Tamil Nadu, a 
communication expert and ‘representative of the 
women’s movement. Thus every shade of interest 
was represented and there was no official of the 
Ministry as a member. Thus the group could not 
have been composed with greater thought on 
representation. Secondly, at the very first meeting. 
it was decided that it would not be a rhetorical 
statement, but ‘one which thinks through Mey 
operational mechanisms of a policy. 

The individuals belonging to the group seemed to 
share a common ethic of wanting to be open to 
advise from as many sources which had interest 
and knowledge in this area of population. Thus the 
secretariat wrote letters to personalities in politics, 
in academics, in activism, in religious bodies. The ` 
group was criticised for not having open consul- 
tations, but since the time given was short and 
since this was only going’ to be a draft, and the 
budget limited, it was felt that if the individual 
experts would each open their ears and minds to 
advise on their particular area of expertise, they 
could in a sense be representatives of opinion. 
Papers written by specialists, reports of consultations 
at the grassroots, international and national docu- 
ments were circulated, apart from memoranda iom, 
various interest groups. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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, The Path Won 


MIKHAIL GORBACHOV 
In conversation with Dev Murarka 


IKHAIL GORBACHOV: It is said in the Vedas: 
the path is won by he who is walking it.’ 

| was amazed when | came across the phrase, 
because | thought | was going to say something new 
in India when I go there on a return visit after Rajiv 
Gandhi had visited here. In my university days | had 

spoon strongly impressed by ancient writings, of 
"Confucius, the Vedas, the Hammurabi code, the 
Roman laws, etc. It was very interesting for me. 
Maybe because the course had been taught by Prof 
Kechekyan, a great authority on the subject, who 
managed, in Stalin’s times, to impart it to us in such 
a way that we could listen in between the lines. 

So preparing for India, | decided to look in the 
Vedas, and refresh the impression of my student 
days. After all it had been a long time ago. And | 
came across the phrase about the path being won 
by he who is walking it. Good Lord, | exclaimed to 
myself, here it is! And | had thought that it was 
something novel, pertaining to the new age, that 
pronouncing it to end my address I'd say something 
fresh, that we had embarked on a new path, a new 
stage of coming closer. Suddenly | realised it had 
been said 2500 years ago in India! Only goes to 

prove in what way we have advanced in development 
nd what we have lost, and what we have to return 
to. 


DEV MURARKA: Mikhail Sergeyevich, | also wanted 
to start our conversation with India. As you probably 
know, you remain very popular in India because of a 
feeling that you took special interest in the country. 
However, there is also a sentiment in some quarters 
that you merely used India to ease your path to a 
rapprochement with the West and then lost interest 
in it What does India really mean for you at the 
intellectual level? 

MG: It always meant a lot. During the period | 
worked as the General Secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, and later as the Soviet 
President, | became even more convinced of its 


This interview is reproduced here from the latest 
issue of The Quarterly (August 1994) published by 
the India International Centre, New Delhi. The 
translation from the original Russian is by Mira 
Salganik and Dev Murarka. 
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importance since | supplemented and broadened my 
past knowledge. What took place between us and 
India during the years of my leadership, | count as 
happy times. Moreover, | believe that we were able 
to do something original, which provided the basis 
for it. in my view it is valid even now, despite the time 
gap. | have just completed my memoirs where, 
among the top achievements of new thinking and 
Soviet foreign policy, | have listed the signing of the 
Delhi Declaration.? This declaration is no less actual 
today than at the time when it was signed. 


DM: Some are of the opinion that you did not fully 
utilise the potential of the Delhi Declaration. 

MG: Do you know what happened? There were 
periods of cooling off but the reason was not that the 
Soviet Union re-assessed the role of India, no. There 


„was something else. The exit of Rajiv Gandhi and 


the arrival of new people to power. Some time was 


required for adaptation. After which | heard from the 


Indian side a reaffirmation that whatever had been 
signed by the previous government remained in 
force. It was important for us because the new 
govemment took some time to think over it. During 
this period | met Rajiv Gandhi once again. He came 
from somewhere in the West with Sonia, already as 
the leader of the Opposition party. Again we had 
long and comprehensive discussions. You know, | 
think that Russia cannot conceive its global policy 
without taking into account and paying due attention 


. to Russo-Indian relations, the same way as Soviet- 


Indian relations earlier. It is essential that those who 
now plan and elaborate international political concepts 
for Russia remember this. 

At the time we discussed a lot and very much 
wanted—records will bear me out—that both Soviet- 
Chinese and Sino-Indian relations became normalised 
as soon as possible, You might recall, the process of 
gradual, step-by-step coming closer began. That is 
how it was and it is still valid. This is one of the 
comerstones upon which the Russian policies will 
be based in future too. | mean, relations with india 
and with China. 


DM: You often speak, most recently in the article 
you wrote for La Stampa’, about the unity of Europe 


§ 





from Vancouver to Vladivostok. Don’t you think that 
such a Eurocentric approach suggests a separation 
of Russia from the East? 

MG: It stands to reason. But if you consider you will 
find that in all the utterances of Gorbachov, starting 
with speeches in Vladivostok’, Krasnoyarsk®, {ndia®, 
China’ and Japan®, it was always stressed that the 
Pacific region, South Asia, South-East Asia are 
regions searching for their destiny, gaining great 
dynamics. Just think, what breakthroughs towards 
future individual states and groups of states have 
been made there. | feel that India and China, 
alongside Japan, are going to determine develop- 
ments in this region. | think that Russia is destined, 
since it touches the Pacific Ocean and extends to 
Asia, to act in this direction. It is not less important 
for it than the European direction. There is no 
contradiction, none at all. 


DM: There is another problem which | would like to 
discuss with you. The end of the Cold War paved the 
a for vicious ethnic conflicts, which seriously 
threaten the stability of the world. You perhaps know 
that everywhere in Europe, including Russia, racism 
is becoming stronger. Directly or indirectly, politicians 
are surrendering to this evil, either to keep themselves 
in power or bring themselves to power. The European 
Community is now preparing new travel resirictions, 
exclusively on a racial basis, though the word “race” 
will not be used, which will make it virtually impossible 
for any coloured person with a sense of dignity or 
honour to visit Europe or travel there. Don't you think 
that it will divide the world even more? 

MG: In this instance, your thoughts and feelings are 
exactly what | think and feel. After all, Gorbachov 
has put in such a lot of effort and the Soviet Union 
during perestroika has done so much to move the 
world away from the Cold War, from bloc confron- 
tation, from carrying on the arms race, from wasting 
resources of the earth, so needéd everywhere, both 
in the developed countries and in the South, and in 
the North. Everywhere the arms race was verging on 
a nuclear conflict. Such a danger was really felt. We 
falt, too, that civilisation today is so dependent on all 
its components that the world cannot be left any 
longer in this state of division, confrontation and 
permanent tension. 

From this point of view | think the choice is in 
favour of detente, stopping the arms race, reducing 
armament, overcoming the ideological divisions and 
start moving towards new international relations that 
would take into account the problems of those 
exhausted by the arms race. Problems of the South 
which, because of this, could not get support from 
the developed countries. | think in this respect our 
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hopes and calculations were sound and retain their 
importance today. ` i 

However, you are right in what you said and i, 
worries me too. The opportunities which opened up 
are being used in a very unproductive manner. Very 
recently | spoke at an international conference in 
South Korea on “World on the threshold of the 
twenityfirst century”. My main thesis was that we find 
ourselves in the following situation: after the Second 
World War, fascism, the most terrible and wicked 
force, had been defeated, victory had been won. So 
one would think that it took so many sacrifices that 
humanity needs peace so badly all means would be 
devoted for the benefit of the people, for betterment 
of life. But no, we drifted apart. Do you recall? 

So | wonder could it be happening again? Could it 
really? Could it be that once again we have nothing 
but divisions on ideological or geopolitical grounds, 
fighting for spheres of influence? Communists wanted 
their ideology to dominate the world. The other side 
had its own plans, and struggled for its spheres of 
influence. It delayed the progress of many states 
towards independence. All this happened, of course. 
Did we learn a lesson or not? What is the matter 
now? What is going on? 

| think this is what is happening: we wasted a lot 
of time and did not bother with a fundamental re- 
organisation of the United Nations and expanding its 
role. The time for this has come now. If you analyse 
the example of Europe, our attention to the European 
process has diminished. Even during the Cold War 
we paid a lot of attention to the European process; 
we contributed to the Helsinki Declaration in August 
1975, confirmed the outcome of the Second World 
War, opened the road to Stockholm, opened thé 
road to Vienna, and finally the road to the Charter of 
Paris in 1990. And everything came to a halt! It 
seems, as though God willed it. | think this is the 
main reason. 

Now, when the opportunities are there, Europe is 
facing so many problems, political, economic, social 
and the one you mentioned, the national or ethnic, 
one should think that the European process should 
gain a new impetus; all European institutions dealing 
with safeguarding security should emerge, institutions 
that would offer peacemaking, mediating efforts, help 
so that preventive policy could diffuse all sorts of 
tensions. | think this is the main reason. Because, 
you know, what is surfacing now cannot be ascribed 
to somebody’s ill-designs. The discipline of bloc 
confrontation pushed many problems deep down, 
kept everything in check by force. Although problems } 
demanded to be solved, and | don’t mean only the 
ethnic problems. Western Europe came face to face 
with a multitude of them; economic, social, sometimes 
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border questions, and trade. It all shows that you 
and | wasted a lot of time and proved to be 

Yh Vagsiavi for adequately reacting to developments 
in Yugoslavia. 


DM: Why are Clinton and other leaders, including 
Yeltsin, finding it so difficult to stop the terrible 
bloodshed in Bosnia? ` 

MG: | think that it all began with selective policy. 
When misunderstandings arose, the United Nations 
above all, and the European countries, should have 


firmly told the republics of Yugoslavia—sit down at a - 


conference table. If you want us to participate as 
arbiters invite us, whether as an European delegation 


or as a Security Council delegation, and let us sort ` 


„(out how you are going to live in the future. 

However, what actually happened? Not only were 
the republics not prompted to do this, they were not 
given a chance to get together and to discuss what 
the Slovenian and Croatian declarations meant. No, 
they started recognising them. Germany was the first 
to do so. Now the Germans claim that had they not 
done so the situation would have been even worse. 
But let me tell you that this argument doesn’t 
convince me. Germany was followed by others. A 
regular race ensued as to who will recognise them 
faster. Then another race. Who will vote faster for 
their membership of the United Nations. It was such 
a thoughtless thing to do, it was done in such haste 
which proves our terrible shorisightedness. It means 
that the old stereotypes and the old approaches still 
remain. Someone thought that he could expand his 
sphere of influence, somebody else thought of his 
interests. All the more so, because Slovenia and 

‘Croatia appealed to certain quarters.® Serbia appealed 
to another side so that her interests could be 
protected. In this sense the politicians proved to be 
shortsighted; some of them wanted to fish in troubled 
waters. Let them say whatever they want. | know it 
for a fact. Look at the results. 
~ One thing more. Several times | have said it both 
through mass media and through European fora, 
and through La Stampa, with which | cooperate. 
Bombing, war methods, will not get us anywhere. 
This is Yugoslavia. Remember Hitler could not do 
anything to this country. What do we want, to 
annihilate it? Don’t we know that no conflict has ever 
been resolved by military means... 

DM: Afghanistan. i 
MG: Vietnam, Afghanistan, Kampuchea, Central 
America, Angola, Namibia, etc. Until the United 
»States and the Soviet Union established contact, 
"until a climate of trust was established, nothing.cuuld 
be done. We suspected that Americans wanted to 
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penetrate Afghanistan. Americans suspected we 
were trying to reach the warm seas. But then firm 


guarantees were offered. Let Afghanistan live as a 


neutral country, friendly to its neighbours which 
means—ourselves, Pakistan, India and lran—normal 
relations, and let them settle their domestic problems 
by themselves, whatever they want. And we ought to 
help them to bring peace to their country. 


DM: Unfortunately, they have still not settled down. 
MG: Unfortunately. And we wanted to settle it from 
outside! You understand how difficult it is. | think that 
one of the lessons of the past, of the Cold War, is 
that confrontation, dependence on force never solved 
anything. Sometimes it is necessary to separate two 
sides, to insert a peacemaking force between them. 
Yes. | am not a pacifist, | speak from the viewpoint of 
realpolitik. All my life has been spent in realpolitik. m 
the Caucasus ! had to deal with ethnic conflicts and 
in Stavropol, too. What debates we had there! Il was 
necessary to separate and then to sit down at a 
conference table and reach an agreement. It means 
there is always a point at which to stop in order to 
escape from escalation. To stop, to separate. But all 
the same in the end there must be a solution, firm 
guarantees. Institutions are necessary for this. 


DM: Mikhail Sergeyevich, you just said that you 
were not a pacifist. But what do you think of non- 
violence? 

MG: Non-violence as a principle? It must be so. So it 
should be, it was my credo here, my moral principle. 


‘| saw the principal sense of my reforms in the 


transformation of the totalitarian system which is 
linked with the domination of one ideology, one form 
of property, non-recognition of other views, moreover 
with its suppression. | saw that we must do what we 
proclaimed thousands of times: socialism cannot 
exist without democracy, socialism and democracy 
are inseparable. We shculd have opened the road to 
democracy. And through democratic principles, their 
opening u» and realisation, with free elections, with 
acceptance of political pluralism, and pluralism of 
property rights we must reach the main goal; an 
affirmation of civil liberties, enactment of firm 
legislation safegur «ding these liberties. Let a person 
build his own life 

What | am observing now is neo-Bolshevism,'° 
Once again e man is told how he should be happy, 
again he is‘. 2ing pushed. Previnusly he was shoved 
into collective forms, cooperauves, factories. Now he 
‘S being driven out of them with a kick in the arse 
and this is the politest expression | can use. The 
same thing all over again! The most important thing 
for me, my credo is: respect for man. Affirmation of 
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freedom. ‘Let him choose. Not violence but a 
revolution of the mind, adaptation to new forms of 
living. It means evolution and not revolution. It 
- means reforms and not break-neck changes of the 
_ type Stalin effected or cultural revolutions Mao 
_ Zedong style and so on. 

One should not violate life. We have here a 
colossal potential of culture, education, science and 
natural resources. It has to be brought together in a 
democratic process. This is what Gorbachov 
subscribes to. Force gives birth,to violence, and 
violence means absence of democracy. | could 
admit only one form: of force. Force against the 
criminals, all this mafia. Double force! They are 
without scruples, without honour, without morals. 
They are'being brought to power or near the 
authorities and they are robbing the country. | am 
merciless on this issue but within the legal4ramework. 
Not a witchhunt either, only firm observance of the 
laws. 
dictatorship of the law. 


DM: Don’t you think that mafia organisations have 
already come. far and have reached near the 
structures of power? 

MG: Yes, think so. And it disturbs me. | believe that 
this is exactly what we must call the present 
_ government to account for. It is not acting effectively 
enough or determinedly enough. And we can abserve 
how such processes surface and peter out: It looks 
more like squaring political accounts than a real 
struggle with mafia structures. The result is an 
atmosphere in which, not sensing a strong 
determination, firm law, and firm stand of the upper 
echelons, the administrative, and law enforcing 
organs, which should uphold law and order, and 
fight with the mafia structures, are adapting to this 
‘atmosphere. What does it mean to adapt? It means 
they either: make a deal with the criminals or at the 
least behave in such a manner that those structures 
gain strength, the criminal elements are left free to 
do what they like. Nothing encouragas a criminal as 
nọn-prevalence of law. 


DM: / have a question. We find thesé days that a 
large number of prominent, and _not-so-prominent, 
political figures of the past appear on television, 
write in newspapers, claiming to having always been 
radical reformers at heart, who would have done a 
better job than you, and charging you with 
incompetence in carrying out the great changes you 
did. Did you know of the existence of these vast 
numbers of closet reformers before becoming the 
General Secretary of the CPSU in 1985, and did 
they ever come forward to help you? ` 
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Instead of Bolshevik dictatorship, there is 


MG: This is a very wide-ranging question. | have 


devoted all my memoirs, almost two-and-a-half ` 
thousand pages, to answering it. To put it ina j 


nutshell, if you speak of reforms in a country like the 
Soviet Union, they are unprecedented. | do not know 
if there was or will be such a precedent again. On 
such a scale, perhaps only India and China can 
cope with. But, of course, all these are different 
countries and each one will follow its own scenario, 
its own variation. Therefore, it was very important to 
choose the right direction for reforms. | feel the right 
choice was made. Even now | do not doubt its 
correctness; a choice in favour of democracy, human 


„rights and evolutionary movement. As for the order 
in which reforms were carried out, of course, now ' 
that we have the bitter experience, we could have | 
’ put some things in a different order. Then perhap 


we would not have provided opportunity to the 
forces of separatism, to the forces that advocated 
cavalry of attacks in the hope that cavalry .attack 
might solve the problems faced by us. So, | must 
admit that tactically in the priorities for carrying out 
reforms there certainly were shortcomings. 

Mistakes were made and | write about them. | 
think we could have done more, achieved more 
success. We should have started with agriculture, 
consumer and food processing industries, given 
oxygen to medium scale business, introducing renting 
cooperatives. We were moving in this direction but 
not energetically enough. | think when a stable base 
had been created in the agricultural sector, it would 
have stimulated the development of other 
sectors—machine-building, chemical and construction 
industry—because the village would have been 
activised. It would have been very valuable, 
Afterwards we have started doing this but, | think, we 
were late. The price reform should have been 
carried out at that time when the authorities were in 
firm control, and when the market, though it had 


many shortages, still-was more ar less stable, the . 
‘divergence between incomes and the volume of 


commodities was not so catastrophic, though there 


‘were shortages. That was the time when, it was 


possible to carry out the price reform. But all this is 
wisdom of hindsight. | guess it always happens this 
way. 

But it meant a good-bye to all our old approaches 


-and views. We did say good-bye to them but the 


whole party nomenklatura and the society also 
should have been led to it. Remember how the 
whole country, the whole academic community which 
was in favour of price reforms suddenly turned 
against it. That means there is no other way but the 
evolutionary, gradual movement. Of course, the 


debate could go on ad infinitum, but my feeling is 
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that it is very important to analyse the past to leam 
lessons for today. So much still needs to be done, to 
oe and open up the country. 


? 

“ DM: / have a supplement to the question. Did those 
persons, who are criticising you now, | mean 
Communists and others, come up to you.and say— 
Mikhail Seregeyevich, let us help you? 

MG: They came. But not with the intentions you 


mentioned. Their main idea was to hinder the reform . 


process, to preserve the power structure, the social 
structure, in such a manner that it safeguarded their 
authority. What did the reforms need? As far as 
political reform goes the party should have been put 
in its place, to be only a’party, a public-political 
organisation and not interfere with the functioning of 

“athe state. The authorities should be legally elected 

“on the basis of free elections, on a’ competitive 
basis. This did not suit the Communists. Actually, 
concentrating power in their hands they ran the 
country on behalf of the party without a mandate 
from the people. Indeed, it was an illegitimate 
authority in the first place. 

Secondly, if. you look at the governing 
nomenklatura, however, what does the development 
of market mean? It means the emergence of 
proprietors in the market. So the nomenklatura 
power vanishes, which means that: their basic 


interests were at.stake. The command-administrative . 


system is there for them with its plans, ministries, 
bureaucracy which dictates what is to be done over 
a distance of 5000-10,000 kilometres. Therefore, in 
the concluding stages, beginning with 1989, but in 
general from the autumn of 1990, a real fight 
between reformers and anti-reformers ensued. And | 
Pmust say that often the Left radicals, those very Left 


democrats, played into the hands of the Right. Why? | 


They criticised the President for being slow, for 
being indecisive. They pushed him to attack faster, 
to add to the confusion and thus they supplied the 
Rightists with justification. You cannot separate the 
song from the words. é 


DM: With hindsight, can you tell us some concrete 
things which you could have done. differently if you 
had known what lay ahead? 
MG: Of course. As | told you | should have started 
with agriculture, food processing industry and trade. 
This is number one. Number two, | feel we were all 
too confident that all was well with the national 
problems and if there was some unevenness, it was 
nothing serious. We just yawned. All the problems 
that had accumulated over decades, suppressed by 
' the totalitarian regime, they all surfaced and we 
proved to be unprepared. So the problem was 
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seized upon by separatists and nationalists of all 
sorts. Later, we held a Plenum, but it was too late. 
We had lost the momentum. Here you have two of 


. the biggest problems which, had they been resolved 


correctly, would have made a serious impact on the 
developments. 


DM: Many write, citing the Chinese experience, that 
China began with economic reforms... 
MG: We also began with economic... 


DM: But you started here with political reforms. , 

MG: No, we did start with economics. Don’t you 
remember uskorenie" or acceleration? We started 
with acceleration. And all programmes for the Tenth 
Five Year Plan or was it the Eleventh, oh yes, the 
Eleventh, it was all built on implementing all those 
programmes, modemisation of machine-building, 
development of managerial self-reliance, law of 
industrial units expanding their rights, self-financing, 


‘above all self-accounting. Was it not all economics? 


And then we observed that the nomenklatura, political 


, and administrative, sees everything and does not 


budge. And there was a moment-when | felt that 


- another step, and I will be simply removed, like 


Khrushchev, and reforms will end. ` 


DM: When did you feel the first time that they might 
remove you? 

MG: Autumn 1986! After the Congress.”* That is why 
we had to have the January Plenum." For the 
moment...Precisely because there was such reaction. 
It all came together in India. | had just signed the 
Delhi Declaration and met a lage number of people 
accompanying me from Moscow, spoke to them and 
felt great danger. Very great danger." 

Then, travelling around our country | was bluntly 
told to my face, watch out! You are proposing 
reforms there, and we support you. But the. local 
authorities at the regional, district, not to mention city 
or village level, don’t do anything. They don't change 
anything. Moreover, they are quite outspoken. Oh, 


_ there will be yet another Gorbachov campaign and 


Gorbachov will go. We will be always here. It was 
very sérious indeed. 

There was a joke current at the time. It was about 
a tree with crows on its branches. So Gorbachov 
comes up, gives the trunk a kick, the crows fly up 
and quickly settle back. And all is quiet again. It was 
called the “Taiga effect”. A lot of noise above and all 
quiet below. That is how the people perceived it, you 
know, in a folkloric, pithy manner, without the kind of 
lengthy discussions as we are having now: Accurate. 
| am sure that China has reached a stage when it 
can begin pondering over democratisation. There 
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are some indications already.’ What happened in 
1989, in Tienanmen Square, was a setback. Couldn't 
be helped: It is a different matter that both China and 
India, those vast countries, need to carry out their 
political reforms ‘the way it‘ suits them. And not 
otherwise: And we should view them respectfully, 
because it is a whole world. To respect them and 
wish them success. We were always interested in 
reforms in China and in India reaching the higher 
level of civilised countries. | spoke to some prominent ` 
Western businessmen and they gave a very high — 
evaluation! of what is going on in India. Of course, all 
this has been very hard to achieve. However, 
economic | success would probably remove inter- 
regional, internal contradictions of which India has 
enough. It is most important. 


DM: More than two years have passed since you 
ceased to:be the President of the Soviet Union. The 
„world outside Russia has not forgotten you. You 
have completed your memoirs. Are you now more at 
peace with yourself, more able to take an objective 
view of the past events and life around you? ` 

MG: | would say, yes. And I have tried to this. You 
know the joke, that the genre of memoirs is meant 
for persons to depict themselves in a favourable 
light. | would like to disprove this common perception 
of the genre. | have attempted to be objective. | have 
already asked my translators for their impressions. _ 
Translators are an independent lot. | have coached 
my translators to be so. Well, they say that what | 
have written is responsible and serious, not an 
attempt at self-justification, not an apology. No. It is a 
serious narrative and an attempt to comprehend. | 


wanted my experience to be useful to others. | feel; 


that the distance of time to some extent already 
allows me to be objective. - 

Moreover, the last two years have demonstrated 
that many ‘things which | said before have become 
obvious. We debated whether the (Soviet) Union is 
necessary or not. Now its necessity is evident. It is a 
different matter what kind of Union. Of a different 
kind, but still needed. They are talking about an 
Eurasian Union now. | also mentioned it by name in 
my message to Alma Ata."® 


As to the tempo of transformations. They used to - 


say that Gorbachov was slow. | think that Gorbachov 


was not slow but a little too fast, speaking frankly, 


measuring by a historical scale. Attempts to carry 
out all the reforms from January to November 1992, 


so that by November all would be fine, you can see | 


the results. It is an illusion. | realise that everyone 
wants it! There is still a better. way. You go to sleep. 
After ten-twelve hours of sleep you wake up. Lo and 
behold, eveything is reformed, but this is possible 
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only in fairy tales. In Russian folk tales, perhaps in 
- Indian tales too where you have the self-serving 


table cloth, flying carpet and what not. In fairy tales it 

happens but in real life, dammit, it is not so! One has 

to sweat, one has to think over problems a lot. And ` 
not simply the politicians but all members of the 

society. The mentality Snagu adapt itself to new 

ways of ving: 

DM: Mikhail Sergeyevich, imagine you are reborn as 

a historian. How would you assess and write, of 

course without the eternal Russian censorship of 

some sort, about Gorbachov's role in Russian 

history? 

MG: | prefer to give this right to history. Let history 

decide. | don’t want to do history’s work. No, no and 
again no! What | wanted to say, | have said in my 
memoirs. The rest is for history. You know, the. 
experience gained in the process of implementing 
the ideas of perestroika is so colossal, particularly in 
a huge country like the Soviet Union, with its 
worldwide role, that | feel that we: shall have: to 
ponder over it for a long time to come. It is difficult for 
today’s historians to reach conclusions. Later, the 
outcome would help them to understand what impetus 
to their own ‘country and to the world at large was 
provided by Gorbachov’s reforms. Here is my opinion. 
When | am told, the Gorbachov era is over, the 
Gorbachov era is over, that is what your crowd, the 
journalists, saa i 


pas 


DM: Thanks... 

MG: Me, Í never use this expression, the Gorbachov 
epoch. There are reforms connected to Gorbachov. 
Evidently | played a role. How could | avoid it? | 
started the reforms and | am responsible. A 


DM: Excuse me, but in my opinion the Gorbachov 
era still continues. - , 

MG: And | say that the Gorbachov era still has just 
started. That is all. In saying so | would like to stress 
the scale of changes which are to follow under the 
| simply grow angry, the 
Gorbachov era is'over! And | have decided, fine, if 
you must use the expression, though it is not my 
terminology, | would say, nothing doing, it just starts. 


DM: /f you please, what is the most important thing 
you have learnt about yourself since you ceased 
being the President? How does it differ from what 
you learnt about yourself when you were in the seal 
of power? 
MG (Answering very thoughtfully, maditatvehe | 
ihink | ought to classify myself among men with a 
: (Continued on page 34) 
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Travel Among Children 


CHANCHAL SARKAR 


The following is a chapter from a book, Half the World’s Children, by the author, a veteran journalist shortly 


Asia. 


FW, ine was a journey in search of the future. For 
M most children in South and South-East Asia 
the present is grim. Right from the moment of birth 
their chances of surviving the first month, the first 
12 months, the first 36 months are bleak. When 
yey have fought off the hammer blows of diarrhoea, 
orm infestation, tetanus and respiratory diseases, 


and. 14 million to 18 million have died in a year, they ` 


have then to make their way in a harsh world. There 
isn’t enough food, disease lurks to strike. at weak 
frames, schools are ramshackle. Teachers are 
scarce and often untrained and parents are frequently 
unwilling to send children to school because they 
don’t see much point in education and the families 
need whatever the child can earn. Small children 
often earn a good portion of the family income, 
sometimes even the lion's share, doing disagreeable 
work. 


Held against the future; few societies in tropical — 


Asia seem to have a great deal going for their 
children. A brave society like Vietnam, a ravaged 
society like Kampuchea ‘(now called Cambodia 
again), a fearful society like Sri Lanka with its lead 
in child welfare eroding, a triage society like 
‘Bangladesh, a contradictory society like Thailand 
registering both progress and regress, or a 
subcontinental society like India with its enormous 
regional differences and which has to sprint just to 


keep at the same place—they all report advances — 
at times but the outlook for the quality of life is far ` 


from cheerful. India’s huffing and puffing to stay put 
can actually be calibrated. With 13 million people 
added each year, to give no more than the services 
it now does to every citizen, India needs every year 
10 million extra tons of food, 1,27,000 extra 
schools, four million extra jobs, 190 million, extra 
metres of cloth and 3,73,000 extra teachers. Such a 
package is not easy to come by. 

To us in the poor countries the deprived children 
are often invisible because they‘are all around us. 
In the shanty towns, the streets, markets, begging 
in local trains, rummaging in garbage dumps. 
Sympathetic foreign visitors, first-time visitors usually, 
have sometimes confessed that they were puzzled 
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to be published by Allied Publishers Limited. It is a report on the State of Children in South and South-East 


that we seemed to be relatively tranquil despite the 
deprivation around. | suppose we could not survive, 
eat or live unless we learned to stare through most 
of the time. f 

So it was with specially focussed eyes that | 
looked around during my journeys. Lifting the lid of 


` a pot in the kitchen of a Phnom Penh orphanage | 


was shzttered to see what sparse fare they ‘got, 
what little protein energy food. in a school for 
working children in Dhaka, who sometimes work 
long hours for food only and no pay, the girls 
seemed too tiny and frail to do any, labouring. They 
had to be at least nine for the school to take them. 
A small boy in a Manila voluntary institution who 
hag been messed about by tourist pederasts and 
had become slightly disoriented. Bangkok babies 
being fed with pumpkin mash at the Thai Foundation 
for Children to nurse them back from third degree 
malnutrition. The Singapore General Hospital's 
spotless Pediatric Ward with the matron proudly ` 
showing me the empty diarrhoea beds. A big 
contrast was the ward at the International Centre 
for Diarrhoea Diseases Research (ICDDR) in Dhaka 
with rows of beds covered with oil cloth, a hole in 


the middle through. which excreta fell into pans 


below. The desperation in the eyes of the children 
on Manila's Roxas Boulevard who entreat you for a 
few pesos when your taxi stops. The gossamer 
children in the Hanoi day care home who sang and 
danced to imitate butterflies. An archive of such 
impressions crowds my notebooks and my memory. 
There is beauty in them, humour and sometimes 
uplifting joyousness, but at the core there is always 
sadness. 5 

Because it seems as if the world does not care. 
The 275 million children in the developed countries— 
15 per cent of the world’s children have so much 
compared to the 1492 million (wtih 200 million 
added every decade) of children in the Third World. 
But neither the parents of the First World’s children 
nor they seem to bother enough. Oh yes, | know 
about “trick or treat” (an American idea), and it's 
lovely, but it's a flash in the pan. Their societies 
seem to have forgotten what children underwent in 
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Charles Dickens’s England or Victor Hugo’s France. 
It is that which is now being repeated a hundred 
and fifty years later in Brazil, Africa and Bangladesh. 
Only six per cent of the world’s health expenditure 
and 11 per cent of the expenditure dn education is 
spent in the less developed countries. 

People in positions of power and influence in the 
Third World,’ whose: children often enjoy all the 
privileges their fellows in developed countries do, 
are also almost consistently indifferent to planning 
for children and their future. Elite groups in the 


- developing countries are oftentimes uninterested in . 


the well-being of the poor in their countries. At the 
whisper of an economic crisis in underdeveloped 
countries the first axe blows invariably hack into 
social welfare—health, education, social service— 
which hit children the hardest. In Bandung a Health 
Ministry official told me that from April 1986 the cut 
in Indonesia's Health Ministry's budget would be 48 
per cent because of the fall in oil prices. Wisely, tys 
decision was later reversed. 

In the megalopolises of Asia one comes across 

street children who have' crossed the line into theft, 
vice and gang warfare. It is, in a sense, evidence of 
activity, or of an instinct for'survival. The transgression 
is worrisome and upsetting, but what is one to do 
about intertness which | consider much worse? The 
Institute of Psychological and Educational Research 
(IPER) runs schools in Calcutta for working children, 
an uphill task for which it has fashioned quite a good 
system. The IPER has loads of problems which its 
Director, Dr Arun Ghosh, .told me about. But | was 
- very struck by something he has written: 
The greteast obstacle in making the child workers take up a 
systematic and constructive programme ...is the tremendous . 
lack of ambition and any active desire to improve their 
condition. So ... if any real service is, to be rendered to 
these unfortunate children, they must firstbe salvaged from 
the abyss of psychological indifference.. 


it isn't the deprivation then, Dr Ghosh is saying, it 


is the glazed over apathy which could be the worst 
enemy. 


+ 


ANYONE, doing the circuit | did in Asia, looking at 
children, ‘will come back with the same fixed 
abhorrences of superpowers, of geopolitics and of 
the economic: system which, according to the 
Brandt Commission, keeps 25 per cent of the 
world's people in control of 80 per cent of its 
income. Parents and children in the -developed 
countries! appear to be uncaring and those who 


‘ make policy there flint-hearted. Even the UNICEF, 


one can ‘recall, was founded mainly for Europe's 
war-shattered children after World ‘War Il (China 
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was also mentioned but, it was said, soon got into a 
new situation after the Communist Revolution of 
1949), and by 1950 the United States was foremost ; 
in demanding that, once the European children had” 
been taken care of, the UNICEF be shut down. 

Actually it was, believe it or not, Eleanor Roosevelt 
who proposed. that. The UNICEF should be wound 
up because it wa a temporary agency which had 
done its work. Fortunately for the poor world Ahmed 
Shah Bokhari of Pakistan was at that meeting. He 
was presiding but stepped down from the chair and 
said: 

| felt as though | was at the funeral of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund...Pakistan as well as other 
countries in the world have been shocked to see ‘UNICEF 
photographs of emaciated European children, victims of the 
war. They have been even more shocked, however, to >}, 
realise that these European children still appear to be in no Md 
worse state than millions of children living so-called “normal 
lives” in underdeveloped countries. You were willing to help 
post-War needy children in Europe but now you are not 
willing to come through for equally needy children of the 
developing world. 

High honour to. Bokhari, his speech saved the 
UNICEF and Mrs Roosevalt in a later speech made 
handsome amends. But what Bokhari said on the 
afternoon of October 6, 1950 is still true today. Over 
most of the Third World children are still in worse 
condition than were Europe’s children at the end of 
World War II. But the official aid from the developed 
countries to the South today runs at about 0.3 per 
cent of the GNP. In Bangkok the Regional Director 
of East Asia and Pakistan Regional Office of the 
UNICEF, Ahmed Mostefaoui, told me ruefully that 
the UNICEF's annual budget for its Bangkok Office 
couldn't buy even a small house in Manhattan. 
Perhaps his evaluation wasn’t as precise as a New# 
York realtors but the spirit of what he said is 
absolutely true. 

My fixed abhorrences, in which | include the 
World Bank's pressing for devaluation, were tinged 
with alarm when | found, in Kampuchea and Vietnam 
that while the official exchange rate for the dollar 
was 30 rials (Kampuchean) and 15 dongs 
(Vietnamese), the market rate for the dollar was 
125 rials and 200-250 dongs. With hard currency 
one could buy up the whole of Phnom Penh or 
Hanoi for a song and this is what was happening. 
Nobody, but nobody, earning or carrying foreign 
currency, changes money at the official rate. 

Economic pundits of the First World say that the 
recession now gumming up the developed 
economies will continue into the 1990s. So there 
will not be, in the near future, any sizeable transfer , 
of resources of the kind of that the Brandt? 
Commission wanted and the economies of the 
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Third World will continue to be lashed to the chariot 
wheels of the developed countries who do not, the 
UNICEF realises, recognise the “dramatic 
in the: economic climate for the 
developing worid in the 1990s”. 

With the European Economic Community (EEC) 
worried no end by its “mountains” of surplus butter 
and milk, it is sobering to read from a report on the 
food in Vietnam's creches: 

It is the habit to give babies gruel prepared only with a litte 

flour. That causes malnutrition easily when the diet is soon 

deprived of milk and lacking In other complementary foods. 

An EEC Auditors’ Report has disclosed what 
poor quality food the EEC has sent from its surplus 
to the Third World, perhaps it is better if it doesn’t 
send much more of it, the Report said. No wonder 
the State of the World’s Children Report, 1987; 
“talks about the chasm between capacity and 
> morality. 

For anyone travelling in the West or Japan and 
examining schools, day care homes, sports facilities, 
children’s hospitals and the chances open to the 
talented, might ask if people in those countries 
really know the meaning of the world “recession” or 
the implications of 75 per cent of the world's people 
having 30 per cent of its foodgrains, 18 per cent of 
the world’s export earnings, 17 per cent of the 
GNP, 15 ‘per cent of the world’s science and 
technology, six per cent of the world’s health 
expenditure, 11 per cent of the world’s education 
expenditure and eight per cent of the world’s 
industries? In fact, even the information capsulated 
in these statistics comes mainly from the North: For 

the data banks are all there and so are the best 
Ypibliographies and source books about children, as | 
found. 

Arrangements for measuring changes in child 
nutrition, immunization coverage and the exient of 
low birth weight are not in place over much of the 
regions. Even in May 1987 India’s Minister for 
Health and Family Welfare was deploring. that 
India’s States had no data bases in the districts and 
so the information about health was not reliable. 
Computerisation of facts has at last begun there. 

While railing a little at the insenitivity of the West 
| must notch up the fact that most of the people in 
voluntary agencies working among children in the 
poorer countries are from developed lands. There 
are a few from the Third World countries, doctors 
mainly, but the rank and file | found were almost 
invariably Scandinavian, British, American, Canadian, 
French, Japanese, and so on. The East Eurapeans 
came on government sponsored projects. Maybe 
there would be more from countries of the 
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‘subcontinent and South-East Asia if their gover- 


ments were more understanding and made it easier 
for young. people to go and work for the succour of 
others. This, surely, is in keeping with the spiritual 
and social traditions Asians boast of. 

Maybe the uneasy peace drags children down to 
a lower priority. Vietnam still props up the world’s 
fourth most powerful army of 1.2 million soldiers 
and 1.5 million military. India spends Rs 12,000 
crores ($8-billion) annually on defence and is rated 
as a military superpower of sorts. Where will the 
Vietnamese find the resources to be spent on their 
children? When the war-ended they had 302,000 
war invalids including children and 800,000 orphans. 
There were 500,000 prostitutes and drug addicts, 
again including children, and in Ho Chi Minh City 
(erstwhile Saigon) the people in charge told me 
quite frankly that some of the delinquents were 
beyond redemption. Ironically, recession in the 
West hits the Third World and its ‘children harder 
than the First World because their terms of trade 


‘deteriorate to even worse than it was. Between 


1975 and 1981 Mozambique had to pay two-and-a- 
half times more in cotton grown to pay for a lorry 
and three-and-a-half times more in sugar grown to 
pay for a ton of oil. What sobersides people say 
about the world’s. spending on armaments and how 
even a little easing off could mean for children and 
their mothers fall on deaf ears. The Third World 
itself rushes to buy and pile up arms. 

Sometimes the problem is utterly manageable if 
only the world would respond. For instance, Godfrey 
Gunatilleke, Director of the Marga Institute of 
Colombo, has calculated that in Sri Lanka pre- 
school children affected by acute malnutrition are 
between 4.6 per.cent to 10.2 per cent—-125,000 in 
the island. Chronically undetnourished are 20 per 
cent, that is, 300,000 more. In the five to nine age- 
groups mainourishment averages 40 per cent, 
touching 650,000. This means that if a programme 
could cover only a little over a million children, then 
malnourishment could be banished from Sri Lanka. 
Can't the world take care of a million children in a 
country which has pioneered in being a welfare 
state from 19457 


6 


'+ 


IT is a failing of memory or a lapse in the teaching 
of history that makes the developed .world——sensitive 
individuals apart—selfishly indifferent to the 
deprivation of the poor world? Less than 150 years 
ago things in the West were at least as bad. Even 
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today the problems are not dissimilar though the 


failings of the. West don’t spring from. poverty and 
want alone. SOS Enfants, for instance, estimates 
that.there are as many as 5000 boys and 3000 girls 
working as prostitutes:in Paris alone. In the USA 
there could be as many as 300,000 boy prostitutes. 
In 1985 a member of the Anti-Slavery. Society found 


-20,000 child workers in West German industries. In 


Sicily an estimated 200,000 children work. In. New 
York City: the percentage of. children’ living. in 
families with incomes: below the official poverty: line 
(in 1987) :stood at approximately 40 per -cent. 


Broadly’ speaking, the problems ‘of. children in 


developed, countries’ are behavioural rather than 
economic. :In. surveys..of street, children in Seattle 


and Portland‘in the USA and-Vancouver in Canada. 


it was found, that 78 per cent were physically ‘or 


sexually .abused while. still living at home. «A. 
significant percentage of runaways in Germany and: 


Britain-are not from poor but wealthy families. They 
usually leave because: of disputes ang emotional 
problems. | o AA 

Coúntnes: learn some, , things’ pretty fast from 
each other.:! had fondly imagined that “battered 
babies”.was a developed country phenomenon, that 
Asians and Africans ‘couldn't bear. to beat up 
children. But in Colombo the Professor of Pediatrics 
in Colombo University, the vivacious Dr Priyani 
Soysa, pointed out the increasing incidence of non- 


accidental injuries to children which -had.drawn the: 


attention ofthe medical profession to child abuse by 
parents. i 


As. for: lapse of memory, E P. Theis. the 


distinguished . British» historian and -disarmament 
advocate, has called. the exploitation of child labour 
in the ninéteenth century ‘Britain “one, of the most 
shameful. events in our history”. Of the 419, 590 
workers in the major branches of the textile industry 
in the UK in’ 1839 nearly half were under 18 years 
of age. .Friedrich Engels wrote in. mid- nineteenth 
century Britain, - ; 

Manufacturers usually employ children in j factories from the 

age ôf eight or nine of a few of them as young as five. The , 

hours of ‘work ’ ‘vatied from 14 to 16 a ‘day excluding fi 

mealtimes. The’ factory owners allowed the workers to beat i 

and otherwise maltreat the children. 

Child labour is, after all, as old as hills. in the 
eighth century BC Hesiod wrote, “More children 
means help and greater gains.” So the rich world’s 
security and. succour for most citizens is new 
enough for it not to forget its own past and reach 
out to those whose today is like the rich world’s 
yesterday: 

What well ‘it cost to reduce-- the misery? 





Providing primary health care including water, and 
sanitation, training workers, communicable disease 
control and basic drugs would cost an extra $ 50 
million a year: for the next twenty years, that, is, 4 
$12.50 per person per year. This would be two- 
thirds of the world’s spending on cigarettes, half of 
what it shells out for alcohol-and one-fifteenth of the 
military. expenditure. The poorest . third:..of- the 
developing world’s population number 1:5 to. 2 
billion. With $ 30 to 50 billion a year throughout the 
1990s their needs in primary health care, education, 
water and sanitation could ‘be met. And this ‘small 
sum would have to come, {rom the’ world’s . $. 13 
trillion economy. 

One thing became clëar ton me as. 1 went ‘around 
looking at children, woebegone as well as smiling, A 
tumbledòwn primary schools’ arid ‘spanking hill-top’ 
public schools, deadening institutions for the mentally 


‘retarded and cheerful villages with weighing and 


growth- charting centres. | became convinced that it 
was the whole child’ that matteréd, not just the 
aspects that covered birth and survival. One had to 
think beyond work, homelessness and maltreatment, 
otherwise there would be nothing to hope for. , 

The UNICEF in recent. years . ‘has. been hot- 


‘footing after survival. ‘Rightly too, because without 


survival there is -not even the possibility of a 
“quality” of life. James Grant, the able, work- -driven 


Executive Director of the UNICEF, has said: 


Worldwide some 40,000 children die each day of malnutrition 

and childhood diseases that are ‘easy’ and inexpensive to `’ 
’ prevent. UNICEF's first priority is to save these young lives. ` 

Once survival is assured, however, children need.protection _ 

- to develop their physical, emotional and social capabilities, , 

But can the. quality of life be postponed till after-¥ 
the revolution for a lower IMR has succeeded? By 
the time. that fight is over, maybe several generations 
of children ‘will have eaten, their hearts out in 
drudgery, debility and privation. ‘Many more of them 
would have moved into. the open., arms of Mama 
Calle. (Mama Street) as the Sigvession is in: Latin 
America: ' 

There are changes i iri the picture in Kerala and 
Sri Lanka where high, rates of literacy, notably rural 
literacy, have made an enormous difference to the 
status and condition of women. And, therefore, of. 
the child. The female child seems not so unwelcome 
in Thailand and the’ Philippines or Vietnam as in 
other parts of Asia though there is still the yearning 
for a son everywhere. In India, unfortunately, it’s a 
boy the family wants. Widespread is the disgraceful 
misuse of amniocentesis (a test which can tell 
whether a foetus is male or female). Identified by 
the test in private clinics the female’ foetuses. are 
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being destroyed. In two foundling homes in Deihi 
the waiting if you want to adopt a girl is about: six 
, months to an year, for a boy three to four years. 
y: Everywhere in the world, and more so in the 
” poorer countries child abuse and maltreatment go 
largely unreported. Here in Asia we should, of 
course, be more concerned about the basic human 
rights of the child than we are. There is less of a 
fuss made.of them maybe because the situation is 
not unlike what it was in Europe 150 years ago. Not 
-much was heard in Europe of the rights of the child 
then. Today there is no real virtue in accepting—and 
sometimes not ratifying—ILO Conventions or the 
Human Rights Charter and then doing me 
about them. 
The Minority Rights Group may say, “There is 
still no effective guarantee of children’s rights. in the 
` international arena”, and “there. is still no provision 
within the UN system for monitoring the 
circumstances of children in industrial countries and 
no organisation empowered to enforce observances 
of established standards and instruments”. But 
there is no adequate echo from the Third World 
because the question of rights will only arise after 
there is a chance to live in humanised surroundings. 
On the whole the demand for letting children 
have their “rights” comes from European bodies. In 
tropical Africa the basic needs are still so badly met 
that rights and their enforcement is less of a priority. 
The UN Declaration of the Rights of the Child when 
read in that part of the world is no more than a 
mirage. Some activists disagree, for them the 


struggle for basic needs is a struggle for human - 


rights. 

oa Mrs Malsiri Dias headed the Children’s Secretariat 
in Colombo. Her comment on the laws about children 
in the region is incisive. Speaking about the Children 
and Young Persons Ordinance of Sri Lanka she 
says that it indeed provides services at state 
expense to-orphans and others deprived of a normal 
home life. However, she adds, these enactments 
were tailored to deal with symptoms of social 
problems rather than their causes and were not 
intended to compensate the child for the effects of 
deprivation through positive supports to the family. 


+ 


IN South and South-East Asia the children are 
everywhere. Eveh assuming you wish to escape 
them you cannot however much you try. If you seek 
them out they come in many different packages— 
+ child workers, delinquents, beggars, street children, 


orphans, the handicapped, child prostitutes, dropouts ` 
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and also the well-turned out boys and girls from 
elite schools. Not only are the packages different 
the samples are, too, and so are the individuals. 
And a journalist like me is left both confused and 
dissatisfied. Had | the time | would have liked many 
hours more of their company, talking to the children 
and those who work with them. 

Very soon too comes the realisation that to look 
at children alone is absurdly one-dimensional. Not 
long ago, before India became free and he ‘its 
second President, Dr Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
had said: 

In the art of suffering it is the women who are the 

professionals, we men are mere amateurs. 

| was a schoolboy when | read it in a thick red 
Morocco covered book of Great Speeches and 
even if the quote isn’t word-perfect it is still true for 
today. What is as clear as a mountain stream is that 
children in the Third World have no fate or future 
outside that of its women. 

People in the Third -World are wrapped up in 
what they think are their own worrisome problems. 
Problems that threaten the pattern of their family life 
and their life-style. So also we in South and South- 
Easi Asia, smug in our sufferings, are insufficiently 
aware of what has been unfolding in Africa and the 
Middle East. There, too, the worst sufferers have 
been women.and children. Whether the suffering is 
because of the degradation of the Environment or 
because of the excesses of crazed human 
communities, the result is the same. In thinking of 
Asia we should never forget Africa. We should 
perhaps count our blessings even if that sometimes 
seems self-satisfied and ungenerous. 

Out of the dismal condition of our children some 
organisations strive to piece together a policy of 
care and human reconstruction. They may be 
international bodies in the pure sense like the 
UNICEF, they may be aid bodies with headquarters 
in developed continents like Radda Barnen, say or 
CIDA or NOVIB. Or they may be the non- 
governmental organisations (NGOs) from the poor 
countries themselves. There are many of them now 
like the BRAC (Bangladesh Rural Advancement 
Committee), the Thai Foundation for Children, the 
Tahanan Outreach Projects and Services (TOPS), 
Manila, the All Bengal Women’s Union, Calcutta to 
give some random samples. Among the foreign 
organisations too there are two groups. Some like 
the Lutheran World Service who are actually in the 
field working with local colleagues. Others are only 
funders. All these bodies, international agencies 
and NGOs working among children have, willy-nilly, 
found themselves grappling with deeper problems 
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and wider projects. Relief, they soon learn, is mya | noticed as | travelled, watched and talked. Of 
first and relatively easy step, course, the overwhelming impression is of the faces 
Rushing to’ meet. a crisis, providing milk or and figures of children in many countries. | can ; 
stanching the spread of epidemics, their focus had never forget them or cease to be thankful for having “Y 
soon to shift.: Mother and childcare, training for come close to them. But if | am -worried about their ` 
employment, water and sanitation, even support for . future—as | am—if | am impatient at the pace of 
activitist. women’s movements, this was the relentless § progress—as | also am—then there cannot but be 
prescription for women’s programme: For children, | some uncomfortable reflections. The old hands in 
too, there were trade schools and night schools, the service of children might want to sponge them 
training in useful crafts that led to income, away as froth. 
psychological counselling, training in health habits, Governments in the region cannot by themselves 
keeping them off the streets, trying to reach out to take the full or even the major responsibility for 
those already on the streets, getting to those in children in their countries. They don’t anyway, and . 
moral danger or subverted by the hideous trade in function under rules and procedures which are old 
‘human flesh, finding adoptive parents for thé and heartless. The NGOs must do more. There are 
abandoned—the imperatives grew ever numerous. not enough of:them, nor are they efficient, trained. ; , 
| found that UNICEFs everywhere don't go after or even always fully sincere. They don't have the: 

those imperatives in an identical way. That much expert help in the field to make their efforts. count. 
was plain’ after going into many country and Where foreign and local people work together more 
regional offices. If a country office leadership than a smitch of the colonial relationship still 
wishes to be in lockstep with the government then persists. It is always difficult to get over, it has got 
that is how it will be. If, as the history of the into the genes. Besides, does the stepping in with 
organisation puts it well, UNICEF wants to playa money to save children dying before your eyes on 
“cameo role”, then it can. If, on the other hand, it the TV-screen correctly measure concern? The 
throws a chest and wants to have what Dag children are not looking for charity. It'is their earth 
~Hammarskjold called a “presence” that, too, depends and we merely tenants-at-will. 
on the leadership. i The media, not just newspapers, but TV and 

_ Does it'know the NGOs, toil with them, enjoy radio as well, zoom in too much on the ugliness ‘of 
their respect? That varies. | have heard some physica! deprivation. | would put it this. way the 
NGOs, indignant at the state of children, making highest skill of the media people, their imagination, 

. offhand remarks about the. UNICEF being too _ intelligence and compassion, hasn't, in our countries, 
snugly in with government. Elsewhere relations are been yoked to the cause of children yet. 


different. But there is a great inner strain if the The priorities of those in authority- remains 
UNICEF is:asked to work closely with a body (even skewed. | Suppose it is because we are often . 
a small body)’ technically not under its control. | obsequious people unfailingly responsive to what A 


noticed this during an evaluation of the UNICEF’s the person in the red plush seat wants to know. 
relationship with the Press Foundation of Asia in Maybe things aren't too different elsewhere. No one 
South-East Asia. It’s a new kind of relationship that seems able to change the priorities or the people. in 
takes getting used to. Some people make the effort power in the United States, the Soviet Union, 
to understand, others glower. Those who lose out France,. Britain, Japan or the Federal Repubic of 
are the intended beneficiaries—the children. | Germany. Or, for that matter, of Saudi Arabia. It 
Leadership, | must add, also decides the lifestyles | seems that only when they are out of power do the 
\of the UNICEF's staff and, in consequence, what Willy Brandts, Edward Heaths and Robert 
the locals think of them. McNamaras discover the real priorities. Unless 
Governments are often wooden. Children, or for priorities change how can one banish disease, 
that matter, social welfare, is never high on the malnutrition, children without childhood, women 
priority list: In a. crisis the first cuts are always in without pride in womanhood? And how, without a 
social welfare. Talking about the growing malnutrition change of priorities, can we have all these abolished 
among Sri Lanka’s children | remember President on the cheap with no sacrifice from a world which 
Jayewardene’s remark to me, “Where's the money?” has 80 per cent of the earth’s-resource and gives 
_ There is the confused contradiction between “social” less than 0.3 per cent of its GNP to those less 
and “economic”. “Economics” is put first without fortunate and’ where the net transfer of resources + 
realising that without “social” there is no point inthe from the developing world to the developed will, in 
“economic”. These are only some of the things that 1988, be $35 billion. Si 
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What is Fundamentalism Fa 


undamentalism has become a much-used 

term today—in politics and in the academia. 

And there are in vogue various types of the so- 

_ Called fundamentalists—political, religious and 
cultural. 

But before cataloguing these various tribes of 
fundamentalists, it is important to clarify. what 
precisely is meant by fundamentalism. The Oxford 
English Dictionary says the term, fundamental, 
pertains to “the -basis or groundwork, going to the 

f root of the matter’. But the word “fundamentalism” 
has a particularly Christian connotation which, 
- according to the dictionary, is:. 

The strict maintenance of traditional orthodox religious 

beliefs or doctrines especially belief in the inerrancy of 


Scripture and literal acceptance of the creeds as 
fundamentals of Protestant Christianity. 


The BBC English Dictionary is more to the point: ° 


Fundamentalism is belief In the original form of a religion, 

without accepting any later ideas. 

The context in which the term has been coined 
is, therefore, specially Christian. Following this 
interpretation, an orthodox group in any religion is 
today dubbed as fundamentalist—the conservative 
no-changers, the orthodox as opposed to the liberal 
within any religion—which amounts to promoting 
intolerance and bigotry. Within Christianity, however, 
the fundamentalists suffered the first setback when 

“Martin Luther raised his voice of dissent in the 
“fifteenth century—out of which was born the 
Protestant sect within the Catholic Church. Since 
then many other dissident streams flowed within 
- Christianity, while orthodoxy was reinforced by 
Jesuit militancy. 


Projecting the same format, the orthodox 


extremists in Islam are branded as fundamentalists— 


«those who have asked for Salman Rushdie’s head 
and now clamouring for Taslima Nasreen’s. Bigotry 
is their acknowledged badge, the mentality that 
would brook no liberal trend nor any special reforms 
within the Muslim society. Obviously, such Islamic 
fundamentalists never favoured Sufism which had 
blossomed in Kashmir—a conflict which manifests 
itself even ‘today within the militants’ camp in 
Kashmir between the Pakistan-backed Hizbul 
a group and the JKLF which stands 
ifor the independence’ of Kashmir, carrying the 
banner of Sufism. In the rest of Muslim India, there 
is some stirrings for social reforms—witness the 
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latest stand of the All India Muslim Personal Law 
Board, acknowledgedly an authoritative body, which 
in its recent meeting has called upon the Muslim ` 
community for a campaign against alcoholism, 
gambling and dowry—the fast item, if seriously 
carried out, is bound to impinge on the Muslim 
marriage customs as they prevail at present. 
Modernist trends within Islam are noticed. in 
many countries of the Muslim world stretching from 


‘Iran to Indonesia. There was at one time an 


intellectual trend, mainly on the Mediterranean 
coast, which sought to equal Islam with Marxism. 
However, a peculiar feature in the Indian 
subcontinent has been that the liberal elements 
among the Muslims have bothered little to raise the 
consciousness of the Muslim community as a 
whole. They seem to have preferred a liberal island 
of their own leaving the community as a whole to 
the dead-hand grip of the orthodox elemenis. 
Salman Rushdie and Taslima Nasreen certainly 
deserve the support of all those who stand for basic 
human rights; at the same time it would not bė 
incorrect to say that by their downright stand, they 
have emerged individually as emancipated souls, 
while leaving the field clear for the mullahs to 
malign them as anti-Islam. A reform movement has 
to stat from the level of consciousness of the 
people for whom it is meant; otherwise there is thẹ 
danger of isolating oneself from the target segment 
of the community and thereby reinforce the 
reactionary wing itself. It is this alienation of the 
forward-looking elements like Rushdie and Nasreen 
which strengthens bigotry instead of effectively 
fighting it. 


+ 


THIS has proved true in the case of the Hindu 
community as well. The early reform movements 
like the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj 
combated some of the pernicious features of the 
Hindu society, particularly the inequitous caste 
system, the dowry and women’s deprived status. 
However, these trends have practically expended 


` themselves as their programmes have by and large 


been absorbed by the community as a whole, at 
least at the formal level. In the present-day 
conditions, they look ineffective in raising another 
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reform movement within the community. As in the 
Muslim community, here also the orthodox bigotry 


has been practically left untouched, despite the fact , 


that many movements of social emancipation from 
Narayan Guru to the Dalits have appeared, claiming 
considerable following. 
It is precisely because of this fact of the 
conservative orthodox core having escaped the 
onslaught of modern liberal trend in both the Hindu 
„and Muslim societies that it appears as the real 
boss of both the communities, and thereby attract 
. the attention of the political elements who look upon 
them as guarantors for vote-banks at the election 
time. This writer recalls the life-style of 
Shyamaprasad: Mukherji, the founder of the Jana 
Sangh. He was certainly a devout Hindu, but was 
no adherent of all the rituals that the Hindu 
orthodoxy have stood’ for. He was certainly no 


brown sahib but by conscious preference a’ desi 


leader who could hardly be demarcated from a 
Congress leader of corresponding standing. Those 
of us who have personally known Shyamaprasad 
Babu from our university days can vouch for his 
liberal outlook on many issues, social and cultural. 
He was at home with Congress leaders like B.C. 
Roy, Sarat Bose and Kiran Shankar Roy. As for his 
criticism of Gandhiji, this was mainly over the 
question of separate electorate for the Muslim 
community (which Gandhiji had also disapproved 
on principle but could do nothing to change it as he 
did in the case of the Scheduled Castes). There 
were critics of Gandhiji on this score within the 
Congress, as well such as Madanmohan Malviya 
and Ramananda Chattopadhyay and even Meher 
Chand Khanna, apart from Dr Monjee and Jagat 
Narain Lal. This is perhaps’ equally true of the 
present generation of BJP leaders like Advani and 
Vajpayee—not to speak of the late-comers and 
new-comers like Jaswant Singh, T.N. Chaturvedi or 
for that matter,. General Candeth, whose father 
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incidentally wasa distinguished figure in the Brahmo 
Samaj. 


The point to note is that the political leaders - oft 
the Jana Sangh and the BJP chose to take within ' 


their camp the more aggressive militant elements— 
the bigoted fringe like the VHP or the individual 
stars like Sadhavi Rithambara and Umia Bharati—for 
the purpose of mobilising votes. It is this alliance 
which has posed a problem for the BUP today, and 
the more astute leadership of the party would have 
to decide whether it should let the militants wreck 


_the prospects of the party in the arena of 


parliamentary politics, or delink itself from them. 
This was the quandary of the Akali leadership ten 


years ago, and by evading to face it, mature leaders _ 


like Prakash Singh Badal found ‘themselves in 


political wilderness. In contrast, the CPI-M leadership 
made short-shrift of their militant fundamentalists 
symbolised by Naxalism, and threw it out of the 
party and ‘even took police action against the 
extremists when they first raised their head in the 
sixties. From all this one has to draw the conclusion 
that a political party to make any headway along the 
road of parliamentary politics, has to abjure and 
combat fundamentalism. Somehow fundamentalism 
is a total misfit in the parlour of parliamentary 
politics. 

There are of course other variants of funda- 
mentalism—some of these rather bizarre. A recent 
example is Namboodiripad’s sudden outburst against 
Gandhiji as having been a fundamentalist. Knowing 
as one does Namboodiripad’s past views on 
Gandhiji—he even wrote a mild-mannered critique 
of Gandhiji's politics and philosophy—it came as a: 
surprise that he should brand him. as a 
fundamentalist. This was no doubt embarrassing for 


-the CPI-M leadership which has promptly disowned 


the views of this reverend elder brother. What may 
be said by way of explanation—not attenuation—of 
Namboodiripad’s latest views on Gandhiji, is that he 
is mixing up fundamentalism with devout attachment 
to any religious belief on individual plane. Within the 
Communist hierarchy, Namboodiripad, as the present 
writer has long known, could be regarded as a 
moderate in contrast to a rigid doctrinaire Marxist 
like B.T. Ranadive? One recalls Ranadive’s personal 
view that nobody could be eligible for membership 
of the Communist Party unless and until one 
became an atheist. Lenin, on the other hand, had 
said in one of his writings that even a practising 
priest could apply for Party membership if he be 
supported a workers’ strike struggle. 

(By arrangement with The T 
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Who are the Communists? 


eludes an indisputa'e answer. The reasons are simple. 
One is not born a” Communist. Again Communists as 
qualitative tings cannot have any static subjective or objective 
configuration. Even if there are some, they are more as on dif. 
Communists have so far survived mainly in the perception of those 
who share or do not share their views and actions only in terms of 
a supposed pattern of belief, world outlook and activity norms. The 
term ‘Communist’, in general perception, again underscores a 
notion of implicit plurality, that is, they can be conceived neither as 
. Robin Hoods nor as Robinson Crusoes but as individuals 
belonging to a perceived collectivity that contains perceived 
modes of belief, precept and practice. In fact the term ‘Communist 
suggests a person believing/practising communism or the latter as 
one’s eventual goal. The Marxian notion of Communist, apart from 
any other imperative, has its genesis from the notion of commune, 
that Is, a cooperative labour process among members of a 
collective being. However, neither in the popular nor in any erudite 
perception any such configuration of the Communist exists. 

‘All over the world, irrespective of nation, race, ethnic group, 
atc., a Communist Is conventionally supposed to be one who does 
believe i in non-existence of God or any cbscurantist power, in the 
feasibility of communism or Marxian variant. A Communist is 
supposed to have the precept of class struggle and his supposed 
practice is class violence on behalf of the proletariat against the 
bourgeois social order. 

in Bengal, Andhra, Kerala and Tripura during the penultimate 
days of India's so-called freedom movement or even somewhat 
later, a ‘Communist in popular parlance was a person who was 
supposedly agnostic, an uncompromising critic of state power or 
any other civilian establishment, a warrior against the bourgeoisie 
or zamindars in favour of workers or farmhands, a worshipper of 

_ the Mazdur Raj of the then Soviet Union and a social change. The 
legendary stories of the RIN Mutiny in the Bombay coast in the 
mid-forties, peasant uprisings of Hajang, Tebhaga and Kakdwip in 
Bengal or Telengana in Andhra of the late forties continued to 
survive so much among the middle class apolitical intelligentsia of 
the time that a ‘Communist’ was readily identifiable to be one who 
inspired either awe or repulsion. However, Communists at that 
time were few in number even in towns or cities of Bengal, 
Andhra, or anywhere else in India. 

But gone are those days. Now one can hardly avoid meeting 
educated as weil as quasi-educated people in profitable walks of 
life or positions, particularly in West Bengal (If not in Tripura or 
Kerala), who would prefer to masquarade themselves as 
‘Communist’ of this or that brand or at least their followers. In 
contrast the general people outside the circuit of established 
political or state power are extremely reticent about giving vent to 
their political liking or ‘disliking. There are now two kinds of 
paradoxes relating to Communists. The first is that among people 
of influence or those belonging to the nouveau riche segment, we 
encounter plenty of self-styled Communists of this or that brand 
while among the poor or low middle class people any perception of 
a Communist is totally absent. The second paradox is that while 
the voting pattern in elections seemingly reflects a sharp polarisation 
of people along political lines, ‘Communists’ have become unknown 
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species. both in towns and countrysides! Communists are now 
known as.CPI-M, CPI, SUCI or Naxals. In the rural areas of West 
Bengal, ‘Communists’ are not available; those who are available 
are ‘Congress’, ‘l-men’, ‘M-men’, ‘Naxals’ etc., ‘I-men’ or ‘M-mer’ 
(as people brand) standing for CPl-men or CPM-men. If in the 
people’s perception the Congress retains its full name that is 
perhaps because of its unenviable association with the old vested 
interests ds against ‘I’ or ‘M'-men supposedly associated with the 
poor people. The ‘Naxals’, notwithstanding infinite divisions among 
themselves, can avoid abbreviation because of the word's 
association, in popular perception, with physical violence against 
their ‘enemy’ during the seventies. But ‘Naxals’-—extremely few 
and far between In the countryside unlike others--perhaps enjoy a 
silent sympathy particularly from the frustrated rural poor. 


+ 


WE have.so long dwelt on the popular perception of the eighties 
and nineties about the political groups in rural West Bengal where 
the earlier perception of a ‘Communist per se has become 
obsolete. The situation in the mofussil towns or Calcutta is 
somewhat different. In cities or towns all political parties are 
supposed to have their respective vested interests; people of non- 
partisan character are mostly cynical about them, not always 
without reason. For instance, if one votes for the Congress, that is 


_ due not to any ideological commitment to the party, but out of 


disgust with the CPI-M or to teach the latter a lesson. Similar is the 
case cf one voting for the-CPI-M or any other Left party, that is, 
unusual hatred against the Congress symbolising corruption and 
plunder in West Bengal for a long time. In the rural areas, 
however, the situation or choice of voters is not as impersonal as 
in the cities or towns. 

The situation is no different in the sphere of activists or cadres 
of any political party in an urban or rural centre. Very few activists 
are there in any political party who sacrifice their labour for an 
ideology. In a situation of growing unemployment and inflation the 
party in power can, for obvious reasons, attract more activists and 
supporters among young people. But even the party in power itself 


. has to exorcise those cadres and supporters of itself who are 


doggedly orthodox in their ideological norms and beliefs and also 
because the party's capacity for distributing gratifications is 
limited. The party which Is not in power but in Opposition has to 
depend on the scale of frustration and discontent among the 
people against the party in power. Since Communists of archetypal ` 
perception have nothing to do with the manoeuvres of vote-banks, 
they have ‘surreptitiously become unknown people or been 


_ replaced by different brands of Communists who immediately 


concern themselves with power and votes. They never dream of 
social revolution. 

. Why did it become so? The reason perhaps was an old illusion 
nurtured among quite a few ideologues (including Communists) of 
the old days that unless the central power apparatus at New Delhi 
is captured, the tasks -of social revolution in India cannot be 
undertaken by them. This was an illusion as much as among the 
Congress ideologues during the pre-independence days as among 
the Communists of yesteryears, What created this illusion cannot 
be answered here as that would draw us far away from the thread 


. of argument we like to develop here. But it is necessary to stress 


that while a revolutionary change of the existing social order is a 
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long drawn process with which is interwoven the process of a 
person or party becoming nationalist or Communist, the issue of 
capturing state or social power by violence or non-violent means is 
somewhat Independent of the former. Capture of state or social 
power, or for that matter any power apparatus, depends mostly on 
fortuitious circumstances to be seized upon by any party or 
individual. In fact the logistics of social revolution are completely 
independent of those necessary for capturing social or state 
power. This is an issue on which Rabindranath diffared ‘from 
Gandhi on so many occasions. , 

The logistics of social revolution require a set of pioneers who 


would not merely be humane enough to stand by the most ' 


exploited segments of population of their society. Thay are to be 
ready not only to sacrifice their time or lives for the latter but also 
be adequately perceptive and knowledgeable about the world 
view, social and economic existence forms of the subaltern people 
of their society. Again, only a strong commitment towards social 
change and adequate knowledge of the life-process of the 
downtrodden masses may not prevent a pioneer from subjectively 
placing himself to be a superman or self-conceited benefactor of 
the wretched people. The pioneers are to change themselves first 
by learning from their constant day-to-day labour of practising 
reforms and changes among the working people bath at the 
microscopic and macroscopic levels. This would not be possible if 
the pioneers are initially vested with power over the subalterns. 
The process of practice for social change is dialectical in the 
sense that it teaches both the practioners as well as the people 
who are the.objects of practice. In other words, the process of 
practising change in a class society must necessarily have its 
positive and negative components. The positive.one would be to 
build up and consolidate the embryo of new family or societal, 
relations among the subaltern households and the negative 
component would be as much the destruction of the extent 
relations of exploitation between socio-economic elites and 
subalterns in .ceneral (that is, respectively the entire strata of 
bourgeoisie or ieudal interests on the one hand and the working 
classes os. ihe ~'her) as the decadent relations, norms and values 
that prevail as much among the exploiter classes and states as 
among the families and subsocial relations within ‘the working 
class masses themselves. 


+ 


THEREFORE, in any programme for social revolution the pioneers 
are vested primarily with dual responsibilities—elements of a 
dialectically interwoven process—having as the corresponding 
tasks of the process negation or conflict with the old society (its 
institutions, values, habits, practices and mode of reproduction) on 
the one hand, and the positive building up or construction of new 
society (its institutions, values and practices, etc.) on the other. To 
perform such dual tasks constitutes the core of revolutionary 
, practice. 

There can indeed be no social revolution without preparatory 
movements towards that end. Such preparatory movements 
consist of multi-layered social reform movements where the 
activist reformer himself/herself undergoes transformation from an 
honest but inexperienced worker into a skilled and experienced 
revolutionary. No power or coercive apparatus has any role in this 
process of transformation. 

It is true that Marx in his polemics against his adversaries in 
the First International did not feel any need to probe into the 


dynamic specifics of social revolution to be ordained even within a. 


capitalist society (although, to Marx, the collapse of capitalist 
production and political processes is a prime requirement for the 
success of the proletarian revolution) and, on the contrary, in 
course of his battle against the hypocritical ethical norms of 
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bourgeois order emphasised the inescapability of a need for the 
violent overthrow of the capitalist economic order and establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat as preconditions for a social 
revolution within a capitalist society. But the same Marx while 
fighting against the ideas of Lassalle and Feurbach laid down the 
requisite preconditions for establishment of ‘the dictatorship of the 
proletariat’. The basic precondition, in his view, Is the success of 
the Communist Party to have ‘the majority members’ of the 
proletarian class as the champions of a revolutionary uprising, and 
this is to be accomplished through revolutionary practice within a 
capitalist socio-economic order. : 

In historical retrospect one can say that the success of the 
Bolshevik insurrection in 1917 tended to intoxicate the Marxists so 
much all over the world as not to make any introspective reflection 
either on their own experiences with the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat or on the need for critical examination of Marx in the 
light of the new develop-ments in capitalist institutions, state 
formations and various forms of struggle of peasants and workers 
in various countries. 

Itis anly after Stalin’s impeachment, Khrushchev’s ascendancy 
to power and Mao's criticism of the then Soviet foreign policy that 
quite a few Marxists (Trotskyites excluded) began to learn to 
question the hitherto unchallenged theoretical premises of Marxism 
so long reduced to scriptures. As if the above developments were 
not enough, when after the hourgecis world made the fall of the 
Soviet Union a festive occasion, many radical Marxists who had 
earlier described the Soviet Union of the sixties and early 
seventies as the citadel of modern social imperialism, began to 
mourn the death of the Soviet Union. By this time in China and 
Vietnam, Mao and Ho Chi Minh have begun to have many 
worshippers but no fellow traveller. Worshipping came to be 
reckoned as a substitute for critical evaluation. 

But the most important truth is that despite failures of all petty 
bourgeois or proletarian gurus (masters) and the chellahs 
(followers), working people in all societies want a social revolution 
of their own. They constitute the silent or not so silent majority in 
every society. j 

No authority, no power caucus, however honest or benevolent, 
can be helpful to the majority members of any society. If the 
majority people themselves wield power in a society, the question 
of seizure of power by social revolutionaries does not arise; the 
more pertinent question becomes whether the majority of the 
people (who in any society constitute the labouring people) have 

„been stesled enough by the multilayered social reform movements 
that could culminate in a social revolution per se in a nation or 
country. 


+ 


WHILE for the majority members of a society change in the 
existing state is a necessary condition, it cannot be a sufficient 
one. For instance, any neo-fascist or neo-racial or neo-communal 
hysteria may secure majority support in a nation society but that 
signals a social retrogression—a kind of retrogression that always 
stymes the socio-economic emancipa-tion of the labouring people. 
Therefore, the sufficient condition for a social revolution shall be to 
build up a process of revolutionary practice among the majority 
members of the society, the criterion of success of revolutionary 
practice being the performance of self-sustaining cooperative 
labour among the major segment of workers. 

In a capitalist society it is true that the labour process 


underscores a cooperation (may be coercive or voluntary in nature? 


between capital and labour. But such cooperation is required by 
capital to exploit labour. What revolutionary practice in a class 
divided society requires is an Initiation of a process of sovereign 
cooperation among labourers themselves. This is so difficult to 
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achieve that without the persistent effort of the social ploneers of 


Communists, this may not come into being. To start with . 


Communists themselves are required to be communards. Without 


Ween examples of their own cooperative labour, Communists 


cannot inspire the social labourers to form their own commune. 
The struggle against the hegemony of capital over the society's 
labour market can be waged decisively by the birth of self-reliant 
communes, not by the capture of the state machinery by the 
working class by violent or non-violent means. 

' The process of building up communes of cooperative labour 
tacitly implies a non-cooperation between capital and labour or 
substitution of exploitative cooperation between capital and labour 
by voluntary cooperation among labourers themselves. A capitalist 
society can, however, allow this only at its peril as dissociation of 
labour from capital is bound to provoke the state power in a 
capitalist society or any society dominated by non-labouring 
private property owners, to tear asunder its camouflage of liberal 
democracy and take resort to various crimes and violence against 
the labourers. It is true that to remain non-cooperative on the part 


| of labourers vis-a-vis capital or any other form of private property 
owners without being unprovoked by violence committed on them 


? 


by the latter is an extremely difficult task. Only when the majority 
of labourers practice non-cooperation with capital or any other 
form of exploitative entitlements ‘to the means of production or 
service that a social revolution can instantaneously settle the 
issues of seizure of power and the need for violence. 

One has to admit that it is not feasible in a capitalist or a non- 
labouring property-owner dominated society to start a commune of 
cooperative labour in its pristine economic form as an alternative 
to non-cooperation of labour with capital or any other exploitative 
economic relation. However, cooperation among workers can be 
materialised in such spheres where capitalist banditry is not 
conspicuous. For instance, the communards can rally the rural 
peasantry in matters of offering free labour to build the residential 
houses of poor peasant workers or to improve sanitary conditions 
around villages or to build village roads, or to enhance the depth of 
village ponds or to start adult literacy and science teaching 
campaigns or to initiate anti-drug or anti-alcoholic movements, etc. 
In the .clties or. towns also a similar movement for labour 
cooperatives for the mutual benefit of the workers (male as well as 
female) can very well start with impunity. Cooperative self-reliance 
among workers is to be harnessed by labourers themselves and 
‘dedicated communards shall be pioneers in organising such 
cooperative labour, although individually each worker may be 
subject to exploitation by the different owners of capital or any 
other form of private property. 

This process has to nurture and consolidate its birth within a 
society based on multi-form relations of exploitation. No Communist 
or social ploneer can expect the birth of this process as an 
instantaneous windfall on the morrow of seizure of power and 
authority by the class of proletariat by destroying the state and 
armed machinery of the bourgeoisie. 

A communard or a Communist has to be the organising 
nucleus in this dynamic process that alongwith continued 
development of material reality not only develops itself but also 
changes the communist practitioners. 


+ 


SINCE the historical mission of a Communist is to be identified 
with the same of the revolutionary proletariat In the midst of a 
specific social reality, a Communist cannot be conceived as a 
hermit or superman. As a human being he can make an error of 
judgement. Only where a Communist can be.different from others 
is in the process of. practice for social change that can identify his 
error, : 


In this sense a practice for social change involves labour 
activity directed at á revolutionay change in the social existence 
form of the labouring population of practioners’ society. One.may 
argue that most people belonging to a party declaring allegiance to 
social revolution are engaged in some or other form of labour 
activity as, for example, organising trade union, peasants’ 
association, hawkers’ union, employees’ association, etc; then 
what is the suggested specific of labour activity that we call 
practice for social revolution? 

Before answering the question what we are to remember is the 
power wielded by the bourgeois ideology of selfish, ego-centric 
labour activity that engulf even the toiling masses, not to speak of 


_ the party people vowing social revolution. The primary job of a 


Communist is to become a revolutionary in practice and for this he 
has to engage himself alongwith his fellow comrades to form a 
labour cooperative. Whatever such a cooperative would 
assume—the form of a political party or a producers’ cooperative 
or a cooperative for conducting a programme of relief work among 
the distressed members of the labouring. population—is not 
material. The purpose of the collective cooperative would be to 
give stress on the creative activity of the labourers, to struggle 
against myopic bourgeois values and practices among unorganised 
labourefs and in course of that change themselves through 
learning by doing. In the short run, such cooperative labour activity 
may be stigmatised as diversionary or reformist in character by 
such Communists with whom only capturing power through ballot 


-or bullet is the prime occupation. It is indeed hundred thousand 


times easier to capture power by taking advantage of a widespread ` 
resentment among labourers against bourgeois exploitation, but it 
is enormously difficult to build up subjective precondi-tions for a 
cooperative of self-rellant creative labour so as to make the 
bourgeoisie totally dispensable even in a class society. 

For instance, one may ‘cite the activity pattern of Sankar Guha 
Neogi. Once a staunch follower of the Naxalbari uprising of 1967, 
he went to an obscure place in Chattisgarh perhaps to chalk outa 
new mode of revolutionary labour activity after the Naxalbari 
movement was sought to be brutally suppressed by the state 
power. Neogi started with an innocuous social movement among 
the labourers of Chattisgarh. It was an anti-alcoholic movement 
among the labourers. It took almost five or six yeas of labour 
activity of his own and other comrades to build up the movement. 
For this Sankar had to secure his identification as an inalienable 
friend of the labourers by working himself as a labourer. in place of 
alcohol, Sankar and his friends offered cultural programmes on 
labourers’ suffering as well as programmes of creative endeavours 
as, for example, forming squads who could resurrect local ballads, 
sing folk songs, stage impromptu drama on the trials and 
tribulations in workers’ lives, etc. Sankar and his associates by 
dint of their specific forms of labour activity struggled more against 
the decadent socio-cultural norms among the workers and sought 
most to restore the workers’ ‘confidence on their own immense 


„creative ability. Side by side he began to organise a movement 


among the workers for their rights on the factory floor, what one _ 
may call at best economic ‘movements against the capitalist 
owners. He arduously tied to keep his movements non-violent for 
the simple reason that any violence on the part of the workers 
against their local employers would invite more violence from the 
latter as well as the state power. He could induce workers to 
organise literacy campéigns among workers, to build hospitals for 
their treatment. Thus, on the one hand, Sankar and his associates 
built up the positive basis of workers’ unity on the basis of 
cooperaiive creative labour, and on the other hand, there 
daveloped a spontaneous movement for negating the employers’ 
economic exploitation of the workers. 

Sankar Guha Neogi created the image of a Communist in 
deed, not in words. The future belongs to such Communists. E 
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“1 want you fo take a vow that you will never-again listen to the 


‘voice of Satan and abandon the way of brotherliness and peace. 
Personally, | have never known what it is to be communal. To unite 
all sections and all thet communities that people this vast land of 
ours has been my dream, ever since my early childhood, and till 


that dream is realised my spirit can know no rest.” 
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+ TASLIMA. 


Two 
Views 


The following are an article by the eminent critic and commentator, ` 


Iqbal Masud, that appeared in the July 13, 1994 issue of The Pioneer 
(from where it is being reproduced with due acknowledgement) and the 
rejoinder to Masud from Dr Vasudha Dhagamwar, Executive Director of 
Multiple Action Research Group (MARG), New Delhi. Dr Dhagamwar 
sent her rejoinder to The Pioneer on July 14, 1994 and a reminder to 
the Editor of the newspaper was despatched on. August 1, 1994, 


` making it clear that if there was no response to the article from The | 


Pioneer the author “shall make other arrangements” to publish it since 
“these are not issues for one-sided arguments”. Accordingly; the 
rejoinder was sent to Mainstream “for - publication. Mainstream’ is 
publishing both Masud’s article and Dr Dhagamwar's rejoinder. 
—Editor 


Using Taslima to Attack Islam and Muslims — 


IQBAL MASUD ` 


massive media'campaign is on to rescue Salman 
A Rushdie and Taslima Nasreen from their respective 

plights. Certainly, this is to be welcomed. There is 
no question of compromise on the fatwa or the disgraceful 
“head hunting” going on.’ 


But the designs of the “liberal establishment” - ‘are, 


larger. This is to bring Islam and Muslims into disrepute 
under the guise of fighting fundamentalism. There is a 
degree of partisanship here bordering on communalism. 
| have felt this in seminars and in the questions put to 
me about the Rushdie-Nasreen syndrome. Salman 
Rushdie, in a rare, reflective interview with a British poet- 
writer, made a distinction between The Satanic Verses, 
the book, and The Satahic’ Verses, the event, for which 
he did not entirely blame the fundamentalists. Similarly, 


we must distinguish between the plight of Rushdie- ` 


Nasreen and the “event” of Rushdie-Nasreen. Rushdie 
-and Nasreen are true victims but their intelligentsia 
- Supporters are making an industry of their victimisation 
for their own purpose. 

To illustrate what | mean, let-me turn to the front-page 
of the Guardian Weekly of June 26. This carries the 
photograph ‘of a little Indonesian Muslim girl yawning 
hugely at Friday: prayers. The caption reads: “More than 
flesh can bear: An Indonesian Muslim girl hemmed in by 
her white-clad.elders during Friday prayers-at a Jakarta 
mosque, lets slip a yawn (‘Fundamentalists on the 
march’; p. 15)”. 

An example of understated British humour? No,.it has 
a cutting edge. It: connects, that yawn to Nasreen (page 
15). See, the Muslim bigots from Indonesia to Bangladesh 
(and, of course, beyond) are on the march. The Muslim 
peril has replaced the yellow peril of yore. The report of 
the Guardian correspondent on Nasreen (page 15) is 
‘generally fair. But that is not the point here. Which is that 
the Guardian has built up a negative image of Islam. A 

4 further point is that the image is factually wrong. More 
than half a -century ago, | stood like that girl, yawning. 
But I also. romped and played with friends “during 
intervals. For us Friday or Id prayers were an outing. So 


` it is today. There is a vital issue here. The media isolates 
one tittle girl from her cultural context and builds up an 
unfair metaphor. 

The same is true of Salman Rushdie and Taslima 


‘~Nasreen. Rushdie in Shame isolated the qatts—the mark 


-on the pious Muslims’ foreheads left by years of 
obeisance—and built up a metaphor of fanaticism over 
many pages. When | made fun of this in a review saying 
my father and uncle, pious, inoffensive Muslims, had this 
mark, Rushdie denounced me to’ two friends as a 
“reactionary”. He never had the “lived” experience of a 
Muslim. 

Similarly, Nasreen isolated the Quran as responsible 
for the? Muslim women’s plight (I know she denied this 
but I will come to that later). She was ignorant that there 
is an emotional bond between ordinary Muslims and the 
Quran. As Sardar Jafri told me: “Muslims may take 
criticism of God, but not of the Prophet or the Quran or 
the heroes of Islam.” f or . 

Similarly, the Rushdie-Nasreen lobby has ‘no awareness 
of “lived” Muslim life. For them there are only the 
“ignorant mullahs” or the “progressive Muslims”. Like 
the Bourbons, they have learnt nothing, forgotten nothing. 


+ 


LET us examine some of the works of Rushdie and 
‘Nasreen from the angle of awareness of “lived” Islam. | 
know this is not a test of literary merit.' But Rushdié and 
Nasreen are no ordinary artists. They may pot be 
Muslims today, but they have appropriated the role of 
“insiders-outsiders”—critics of Islam who have been 


‘ there, who know it all from within. 


Great play was made of Rushdie’s Islamic scholarship 
when The Satanic Verses was published. The Rushdie- 
Nasreen lobby says critics of Thè Satanic Verses have 
not read the book. But have they read the 
acknowledgement at the end of the book? It says: “The 
quotations from the Quran in this book, are composites of 
the English versions of N.J. Dawood in the Penguin , 
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edition and of Maulana Mohammed Ali”, adding: “with a 
few touches of my own (that is, Rushdie’s)”. Dawood’s, it 
may be mentioned, is not regarded as a reliable 
translation. : 

What price Rushdie’s “scholarship”? The man does 


not know Arabic and yet he is regarded as a. 


knowledgeable and fearless critic of Islam. The same 
goes for Nasreen. She says that the Quran must be 
altered and yet there is no indication in her statements of 
her having read the Quran in depth, even as a hostile 
critic. She says Islam has reduced women to the status 
of slaves. So she must mean women of all Islamic 


societies. And yet there is no indication of her ever 


having lived in Islamic societies outside of Bangladesh. 
She probably did some reading of partisan critics’ works. 
| have lived in the two Yemens, Egypt, Jordan and 
Lebanon. This is apart from my experience of Muslim life 
in the subcontinent. | would never dare to generalise 
about the condition of Muslim women—the socio-cultural 
differences are so vast. 

islam cannot be treated as a monolith. The intellectual 
dubiety of the initial positions/rhetoric of Rushdie-Nasreen 
must be apparent. But why did they start on such a 
transparently dubious game? The answers are complex. 
But one (certainly among many) strand must be analysed 
and faced honestly by the Rushdie-Nasreen lobby. Love 
of celebrity and money. 

The celebrated photograph of a buoyant Rushdie 
holding up the cheque for The Satanic Verses is 
notorious. But what of other aspects of his behaviour? 


His “conversion” to Islam, for instance. Right, he did that 
to escape the fatwa. But what remains then of the 
intellectual defiance? Or take Nasreen’s denial of her 


- Quranic statement? The June 27 issue of Sunday makes’ { 


clear that Nasreen did say that Quran—not 
Shariat—needed alteration. By her denial, Nasreen has 
cast aspersion on the professiorial integrity of a woman 
colleague. No one seems to have thought of the ethics of 
the denial. Nasreen made the same point in an interview 
with Der Spiegel. 
_ The pressures or Rushdie-Nasreen are perfectly 
understandable. My point is that these two are making 
implicitly large claims as crusaders/martyrs. Does their 
conduct so far buttress such claims? 

Finally, the Rushdie-Nasreen lobby has overlooked 
one point. Rushdie-Nasreen are not ‘the only victims of 
this tragic affair. The ordinary, common Muslim is also a 


wt 


victim. He is congenitally poor, looked down upon by the-¥ 


majority in India, unable to climb up the power ladder 
{the latest IAS, etc., list figures just 19 Muslims—two per 
cent of the total). He feels insecure. Rushdie-Nasreen’s 
statements and novels are being used to mock him at 
places of work, colleges, schools, trains here and in the 
UK. Of course, Rushdie-Nasreen and their lobby do not 
know that in their privileged eyries. 

Rescue Rushdie and Nasreen by all means. But 
spare a thought for the “subjects” of their works. As Tom 
Paine wrote to Edmund Burke who wept for Marie 
Antoinette: “You pity the plumage but forget the dying 
bird.” E 


Masud’s Dying Birds: Who Is Killing Them? 
-VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR 


mE is-an interesting writer and he often writes to 


provoke. | remember his comment on the Gandhi 


film that the look the Mahatma gave a semi-naked 
poor woman bathing at the river before floating his cotton 
shawl to her was “most salacious” or perhaps “the most 
salacious he had ever seen’. Fortunately no one rose to the 
bait. This time, | suppose, like me, many will. 

Taslima’s troubles began with Lajja. The alleged comment 
on the Quran came later. The “dying bird” in Lajja is the 
Bangladeshi Hindu for whom Mr Masud does not spare a 
thought and for mentioning whom | may well be accused of 
being communal by many Hindus, that is, “insiders- 
outsiders” (to use Mr Masud’s phrase) as well as many 
Muslims, that is, “outsiders”. 


The concept—but not necessarily the phrase—of “insider- 


outsider’ surfaces from time to time. We heard it during the 


debate on the Indian Adoption Bill and the Muslim Women's 


Protection on Divorce Act. Muslims supporting the former 
. and opposing the latter were told off for not being real 
Muslims. This is what Mr Masud is doing, even with Taslima 


t 


who lives in a country where Islam is the state religion, and 
the majority is Sunni Muslim. The great play about whether 
she criticised the Quran or the Shariat makes no sense as 


_ in the public outcry on the two above-mentioned Indian 


legislations the one point argument was that “it is against 
the Shariat". 

Both the legislations were to do with the “dying 
birds’—women and children. But then when have they ever 
counted? f z 

Indeed during the Muslim Women’s Bill campaign, non- 
Muslims opposing it were accused of being communal and 
even of taking an undue interest in other men's wives. One 
obviously can’t win. 

| agree with Mr Masud that Islam is not a monolith, ‘even 
though his owr arguments give him the lie. If Islam is not a 
monolith it is not necessarily because women have more 
freedom in Muslim countries outside the subcontinent. 

Mr Masud mentions Egypt, Lebanon, the two Yemens 
and Jordan. Of these Lebanon has a large Christian 
population. Till.recently they were in the majority. Such a 
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large non-Muslim presence has a restraining influence. 
Jordan does not treat its women well. To give one example 
from personal knowledge, a Jordanian Muslim can divorce 
shis wife if she refuses to go on bearing children. Where else 


’ can the head of state survive if he divorces and marries 


Ad 


several wives? 2 

Egypt, which Mr Masud mentions, and Algeria, which he 
does not, are fast slipping into the fundamentalist fold. Index 
of May-June 1994 has a whole section on “Death on the 
Nile"—-no, not a detective novel but a record of the death 
throes of liberal Egypt. Algeria has already passed a 
legislation which allows men to vote on behalf of their 
female relatives. 


Dr Rafiq Zakaria’s five part article (Mainstream 1989) i 
shows how inexorable is the rise of fundamentalism in the 


Middle East and Arab Africa. 
Islam is not a monolith because even now the rights of 


“women vary in Islamic countries. In India itself Muslim 


opinion was divided on the Muslim Women’s Bill and the 
` Indian Adoption Bill. 

lf Mr Masud is so anguished about the ordinary Muslim 
being blamed for the harassment and head-hunting of 


- Taslima and Rushdie then Muslims like him must speak 


loud and clear to the world and to their community to 
denounce the witchhunt by Bangladeshi clerics and 
government alike. This will prove that Islam in India is not a 
monolith. Bangladeshi liberals are doing precisely this. It will 
also help the beleaguered writers. Mr Masud offers lip- 


service to their cause but the burden of his article is “keep: 


quiet about Taslima. because you endanger the ordinary 
Muslim”. 

Mr Masud is right in saying that Indian Muslims are by 
and large poor and deprived. They are also frequently 
ignorant and uninformed.-Often the only education available 


‘to them is religious, imparted by the Maulavis. They are 


therefore’ easily misled. So long as their religious and 
political leaders do not excite the Muslim masses to 
demand this person's blood, that person's silence, or. a law 
whose content they may not understand, no one will hold 
them responsible for the Bangladeshi farcical tragedy. How 
many of those who bayed for Salman Rushdie’s blood had 
read his book? How many have read Lajja? Or heard of it? 

This is still a secular country with freedom of speech. 
That is why Mr Masud's comment on Gandhi went 
unmarked even though it involved the Father. of the Nation. 
There is simply no point in telling us that we may not 
criticise this book or that law because it hurts the feeling of 
millions—even though, unlike the instant case they know all 
about the book or the law. 

No, Mr Masud, don't tell us about the “dying birds”. 
Instead do something for them. What about a campaign for 
freedom of speech and freedom of belief? What about a 
campaign for gender just, child just laws? What about 
banning unilateral non-judicial divorce? What about free and 
universal compulsory education at the primary level? That 
will help indian Muslims far more than an attempt to- 
discredit Salman Rushdie and Taslima Nasreen, as well as 
those who speak on their behalf. . E 
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Conscience of His People 


SYED NAJMUDDIN HASHIM 


The Bangladeshi fundamenta‘ists have trained their guns not only on vaca Nasreen, but on the entire 
progressive intelligentsia of the country. One person prominently figuring ‘in their hit-list is the distinguished 
poet, Shamsur Rahman. The following is a profile of Shamsur Rahman presented by an eminent 


Bangladeshi intellectual who is a former member o the Board of Editors, Weekly Dialogue, Dhaka. 


T he gusty winds of unfettered democracy has, 
in the year just passed, maintained its majestic 
sway blowing down more Walls of Jericho around 
the world, in Eastern Europe, Africa, Latin America 
and Asia. In Asia, entrenched autocracy has suffered 
severe buffetings in Myanmar, Nepal, Bhutan, 
Pakistan but nowhere has it been so serious and its 
effects so: devastating as in Bangladesh, where a 
nine-year self-professed “one-man show” has been 
swept aside by an irresistible Democracy Movement. 

From the debris of outmoded structures in one 
country after another have emerged more names to 
conjure with—Vaclav Havel, Lech Walesa, Sam 

. Nujoma, Nelson Mandela, Oliver Tambo, Hasina 
Wajed, Khaleda Zia. But behind each people’s 
movement have been the “architects of the human 
soul’, the moulders of public opinion—poets, writers, 
playwrights—who have voiced the people's unspoken 
wishes, who have prepared the minds of the 


populace by demolishing the shibboleths that 
propped vested interests, undermined the pseudo-- 


ideology of irresponsible exercise of unbridled 
power: by; counterposing to it their people’s often 
inchoate aspiration for freedom and democracy. 
Modern political history, in the real sense, started 
with the dress rehearsal for contending ideologies in 
the Spanish Civil War which culminated in the 
incredible mass slaughter of World War. Il. In Spain, 
Fascism and its most detestable manifestation— 
Nazism—poured men, money, unprecedented 
weapons of mass destruction to uproot a fledgling 
republican democracy, duly established by free 
vote, while the older democracies of France and 
England, sheltering behind the infamous Non- 
‘Intervention Policy but really motivated by 
Appeasement, stood idly by while the last spark of 
freedom was stamped out by the jackbooted 
mercenary freebooters of Franco. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru was to describe the Non-Intervention Policy 
of the French United Front Government led by the 
socialist, .Leon Blum, and the British coalition 
, government of Stanley’ Baldwin as “the supreme 


—Editor 


. farce of our time”. 


Out of this crucible of fire, the name that still 


‘lingers in human memory, at this far remove of half- 


a-century, are not those who fought so heroically 
and manned the barricades in Andalusia, the: . 
Asturias and finally in Madrid, but that of a poet and F 
playwright, who was the most distinguished victim - 

of the civil strife—Frederico Garcia ‘Lorca. At the 
age of 38, he was murdered in cold blood in his 
home town by Franco's Phalangist troops, who left 
his body to the wilderness under his favourite 
Andalusian skies. Shortly before his death, Lorca 
wrote an elegy on the death of Spain’s most 
celebrated bull-fighter, which has become the dirge 


for all who fell.in the defence of the Republic: ` 
The bull doesn’t know you, nor the fig tree 
- hor the horse, nor the ants in your own house, 
The child and the afternoon do not know you 
. >s., because you have died forever. 


People who value freedom, democracy and 
human rights’ still remember him because Lorca, 
alongwith Pablo Picasso, who depicted in the 
tortured canvas of ‘Guernica the death of a 


defenceless town under the carpet-bombing of theg 


Nazi Condor Legion, did more than-anyone else to 
arouse the Spanish people and world conscience to 
rally to the Spanish cause. Truly they became the 
conscience of, not only their own people, but drove 
home the worldwide significance of Spain as the 
first and last attempt to stop fascism dead in its 
track, to’ freedom-loving people everywhere. 
Czechoslovakia’ s Movement for Democracy, after 
the brutal suppression of the 1968 Prague Spring 
by the Warsaw Pact invasion, has finally triumphed 
after long years of travail. In the process, it has 
brought the dissident playwright, Vaclav Havel, from 
a communist prison to the Presidency of democratic 
Czechoslovakia. He himself uses the expression 
“The Conscience of His Nation” not so much to 
denote himself as to the brave band of uncompro- 


mising Czech writers and intellectuals, whose \. 


prototype was Tomas Masaryk, the founder and 
“philosopher-king” of Czechoslovakia. But 
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disputa Havel was the first among eguali and 
fully entitled to the appellation. 
$ + 
NINETEEN NINETY was the end of a nightmare 
phase in Bangladesh's young history as a sovereign 
nation, with its menacingly apocalyptic undertones. 
Although many political leaders, alliances and militant 
groups emerged to lead the mass explosion, 
unparalleled since the heady days of the 1969 mass 
upsurge and the 1971 liberation war, against a 
seemingly impregnable autocracy, one name stands 
out among the valiant band of poets, writers, 
playwrights and professionals, who moulded the 
people’s mounting anger on the anvil of deprivation 
and destitution, that led to the overthrow of a hated 
`F regime. The battler for well over four decades—Poet 
Shamsur Rahman—has finally come into his own in 
the spectacular triumph of the popular will in 1990. 

Like Vaclav Havel, his too has been “a groping, 
half-reluctant passage into open dissent” against 
unsanctioned authority. In 1952, during the tragic 
spring days when students and youth were gunned 
down in the streets of Dhaka for demanding due 
status for the Bengali language, Shamsur Rahman 
deserted his ivory tower of “art for art’s sake”, and 
joined in the angry chorus of denunciation of the 
neo-colonial subjugation of his people by the 
Pakistani overlords: 

Use. your red-hot fongs to tear out my two eyes: 
..So that the full moon's effulgence 


And my country’s corpse, drained of life-blood 
Can no longer flicker at the edge of my eyes. 


This was not particularly remarkable in, the 
3 collection entitled February 21 and published in 


1953. But from that day, Shamsur Rahman has - 


never looked back. At every critical moment in-the 
nation’s life, he has acted as the conscience of his 
people and a sleepless sentinel of their violated 
rights and threatened values. His “My alphabet, my 
sorrowful alphabet”, represents the quintessence of 
a captive people’s yearning to see that their language 
and culture are freed from man-made fetters. 

In “February 1969”, commemorating the mass 
upsurge then underway in defiance of martial law 
and the rule of bullets and bayonets, Shamsur 


Rahman said: 
To:live means 
To march in unison, shoulder-to-shoulder 
in massed processions 
To raise the flag of defiance 
To protest injustices 
By raising clenched fists 
To the heavens. 

End-1970 saw the sudden visitation of mountainous 


tidal waves lashing our vulnerable coasts, leaving in 
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` its trail at least half-a-million dead.’ On return from-a 


visit to the scene of devastation, Maulana Bhashani, 
the populist teader, a veritable Pugachev of 
Bangladesh, addressed a vast concourse in the 
capital city. Shamsur Rahman marked the occasion 
in “White Shirt”: 


Alas, what fell incantations 

Has the Maulana uttered? 

His eloquent hands flash out PAREO 

Like quivering spears. 

The Maulana’s flowing white shirt 

Sweils quickly, billows out, 

As if with one spotlessly white garment 

He anxiously seeks to cover the shame 

Of the scatiered, unveiled, disrobed corpses. 

Then came the dark night of March 25, 1971, 

when a fully armed occupation army swooped down 
on an unarmed people, killing, maiming, pillaging. 
And Shamsur Rahman in “For you, O Freedom” 


intoned: 
To win you, O Freedom 
How many times more 
Do we have to wade 
Through a-sea of blood? et 
How often have we to. burn 
In the red-hot furnace 
Of our blazing forests? 

During the nine-month holocaust, he wrote 
volumes to arouse the conscience of his 
beleaguered people, inspiring them to fight the 
alien occupation and tear out of the distant skies 
the red sun of freedom, which they did on Decamber 


16, 1971: 
But little do they know 
That in the leaves of the trees 
On the footpaths 
In the bird's feathers 
in the woman's eyes. 
In the dust of the roads 
In the clenched fist 
Of the rebellious child 
In our teeming slums, 
| always keep seeing 
A smouldering, glowing word called Freedom. 
And again, .in the fell parallelism of “How Many 


Mai Lais?”: 

Nowadays 

_ Whichever way I turn =a 
My listless eyes, . 
I see 

,Countless Mai Lais 
Burning 
In Bangladesh. 


> 


THE country’s independence has not freed Shamsur 
Rahman of his role of the keeper of the nation’s 
conscience. For inequities, exploitation, misrule, 
deprivation and destitution have continued to stalk 
our unfortunate land. So have his ancient angers 
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triggered some of his darkest poems, which spread ` 


throughout the Jand because they are the most 
memorised and recited in public than those of any 
other living poet. He had to pay the penalty for his 
popularity by being hounded out of the job of editor 
of a government owned daily newspaper. Against 
the official muster of Asia’s courtier poets called by 
Bangladesh’s. poet-President, Shamsur Rahman 
convened the National Poetry Festival, to which 
flocked, thousands of angry and ‘rebellious poets 
from the farthest corners of the country. These 


gatherings organised around themes such as Poetry | 


against Autocracy, against Terror, against 
“ Communalism, etc., appears, in retrospect, as yearly 
mobilisations of the nation's combative intellectuals 
who helped ignite the conflagration that. gutied the 

citadel of entrenched power in December 1990. 
' Dissatisfied with the inadequacy of poetry to reach 
the hearts of millions, he turned to writing the most 
incisive and mordant political commentaries for 
newspapers and magazines and to wide-ranging 
tours at home and abroad io tell the people that the 
time had come for each and everyone to strike a 
blow for freedom for the second time in a generation. 


He has been in the thick of the movement on the ` 


streets, exhorting enormous crowds to march for 
democracy. Euripides had sought-the tragic flaw 
that made Greek tragedy: “Whom the gods wish to 
destroy, they first inflict with madness.” And the last 
acts of the ousted regime in Bangladesh were 
tinged by more than a hint of madness. It tried to 
defame a patently genuine mass movement as the 


handiwork of a foreign power. When that failed to 


split the united movement, it tried to fan communal 
passions in a country which, since independence, 


had been free from it. First it got published a blatant’ 


lie about the demolition of the Babti mosque in a 
newspaper owned and run by a luminary of the 
ruling party and a former Minister of the Ershad 
Cabinet. 

When that ploy failed, the regime used its minor 
functionaries to mount simultaneous attacks on 
many temples and shrines, raising fears of a panic 
exodus. 

Shamsur Rahman was quick to leap to the defence of 
intended expellees and prevent their exodus: _ 

The sky's blue is not yet fled, 

The trees, with their gentle ways 
Still fly their flag of deepest green, 
The brimming river 

Still shakes her waist 

Like a wanton Gypsy girl. 
Shudhangshu too will not go, 
Leaving this sacred land 

Like a warrior defeated in battle, 
For destinations unknown. 


The regime thereupon engaged in the most 
dangerous gamble to use armed thugs to occupy 
the university campus, which was providing militant 
leadership and iron unjty to the Democracy- 
Movement,.and what is more, to physically eliminate ` ' 
the leaders who did not give in to persuasion and 
blandishments. The first, and for the government 
the fatal, Victim of officially organised terror was Dr 
Milon, one of the uncompromising leaders of the 
long-drawn-out doctorg’ strike. 

Shamsur Rahman's deep anguish and compa- 
ssion went out to the yictim’s young widow: 

To whom can Įhjs woman, 
Shrouded in har misery 

Prefer her complaint? 

To the sunlight or the moonglow? 
To the unmjndful wind? 


To the row of trees? ed 
Or to the empty skies? ` i 


Those who, 
in the jmpunity of broad daylight 

A Forcibly thrust into her consciousness 
The horror of the white weeds 
Of sudden widowhood, 
Wi! they now while away the idle hours 
Jn the shade of permissive forgiveness? 


Those who 

Wilfully tore to pieces 

And scattered to the dust; 

The garland of her youthful dreams, 

Will they enjoy blissful, untroubled dreams? 


They have nailed to the Cross 
Her sheltered life, 

Will they now walk unhindered 
Down a path free of thorns? 
Is it any wonder that in the latest movement.too _ 


_ Shamsur Rahman led his Spartacist intellectuals tof 


battle alongwith students and the people? His name 
was linked, as was Lorca’s with Picasso’s, with that 
of Quamrul Hasan, whose corrosive caricatures of 
Yahya and Ershad were waved in huge placards by 
the mammoth crowds as they chanted the verses of 
Shamsur Rahman, Nazrul Islam and the perennial 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

it was almost an unenviable experience of 
surreal skulduggery to witness a sitting President 
invoke the holy name of Islam in the sacred 
precincts of a mosque to call up the forces of dark 
obscurantism against the leading painter of the 
country for his alleged blasphemy uttered within the 
diplomatic sanctity of the Soviet Embassy, carried 
in bold front-page headlines in a dubious report . 
published by the organ of the Jamaat-i-Islami_ of 
1971 infamy. As a consequence of this Sermon on , 
the Mount, Quamrul had to flee his residence and go 
into hiding, while screaming crowds of fundamentalist 
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hoodlums raided his studio knifing his canvases and 
tearing up his water colours. 

On a more modest scale than Mexico which 
" produced three of the world’s greatest contemporary 
muralists—José Clemente Orozco (House of Tears), 
Diego Rivera (The Fecund Earth), and David Alfero 
Siqueiros (Match of Humanity, The Echo of a Cry), 
Bangladesh ihherited a troika of outstanding artists 
Shilpacharyyd (The Master) Zainu! Abedin, Quamrul 
Hasan and Shafiuddin Ahmad. Unlike the other two, 
Quamrul’s social conscience went beyond compa- 
ssion for huinan suffering to articulating the efforts to 
change the milieu of suffering through organised 
action, which brought Shamsur to a public position 
closely parallel to'that of the militant painter. While 
tý Siqueiros moved to pre-eminence as a political 

muralist, Quamrul moved to savage caricatures of 
self-importaht autocrats, both past and present. He 


portrayed Yahya Khan in 1971 as a veritable 
Rakshasha (ogre), its canine teeth and heavy jowls 
betraying its predatory nature, licking its chops after 
feasting on the hapless Bengalees! Aptly was it 
called This Beast Must Be Slain, and it became the 
rallying cry for all freedom-fighters. No less vitriolic 
was his caricature of H.M. Ershad entitled Autocracy’s 
Face: The Country is in the Grip of the World's Most 
Shameless One. It is a half-face of calculated 
devilry, keeping company with the denizens of the 
dark—the slimy serpent.and the carrion-eating jackal. 
Quamrul did not live to see the Second Liberation of 
Bangladesh because he had died two years ago, 
while presiding over a session of the Poetry Festival 
and drawing his celebrated Ershad poster. But 


. Shamsur Rahman, who had made a compact with 
‘the nation in 1952 was able to keep his pledge g 


up to 1990.. 





Crisis in Jadavpur University 
SRILA SEN 


This Write-up was written sometime ago. It is being published now to enable the readers get an idea of the 


academic scene in West Bengal. 


adavþur University is one of West Bengal’s 
J premier institutions of higher education. It has 


managed to maintain a high academic standard 
in spite of financial crisis, the odd induction of 
underqualified but politically suitable teachers, and so 
on. That was why to outsiders, the sudden and 
, massive violence in Jadavpur University on May 11 
/ appeared so shocking. 


The Incidents 
For several months, teachers of the Engineering 
Faculty, at the call of the Jadavpur University Teachers’ 


Association, were refusing to tum in results of the first. 


semester class tests and to take class tests for the 
second semester. The JUTA had launched this agitation 
because a teacher of the Architecture Department, 
Prabir Das, had been accused of tuming in results 
without holding class tests, and then found guilty on 
the ground that neay two years after the date of the 
test, he had been unable to produce the scripts. The 
JUTA was demanding the revocation of the stricture 
passed on him as well as an assurance that henceforth 
class test answer scripts would be kept by the 
Controller of Examinations, as individual teachers 
cannot keep these for the four years it takes a student 
to receive the BE degree. 
For Final Year students this agitation was a severe 
“problem, since they stood to lose a year, and jobs. 
Under the banner of the Faculty of Engineering and 
Techndélogy Students’ Union they launched an agitation 
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demanding that the University administration should 
ensure that class tests were held. From May 10 they 
began an indefinite fast. On the 11th, the Executive 
Council of the University adopted two resolutions. The 
first was that no change would be admitted in the case 
of Prabir Das. This was in spite of the fact that he had, 
at the assurance of the pro-tem Vice-Chancellor, Prof 
Subodh Som, written thrice appealing for a revocation. 
His appeals were rejected on unspecified grounds. 
The JUTA sources claimed that the reason was: he 
had not admitted any guilt in any of his drafts. 

The second resolution adopted: was that the marks 
forthe Third Year class tests would be added to the 
Fourth Year results. This was a patently ridiculous 
stand. One wonders how.a body that has 13 teacher- 
members could pass such a resolution. It means that 
marks awarded for one paper would be tacked on to a 
totally different paper. No prospective employer, 
knowing the story, would look twice at such candidates. 
Quite naturally, the FETSU rejected the resoultion. ` 
They also began a. “gherao” of the EC. Thereupon a 
crowd, including a number of outsiders, who the 
FETSU activists claimed were SFI members, alongwith 
some teachers and non-teaching staff of the University, 
fell on the students and beat them up so severely that 
one student, Partha Sarathi, almost lost his eyesight. 
The Vice-Chancellor, in a statement three days later, 
told Ananda Bazar Patrika that the students had 
provoked the non-teaching staff into taking the law in 
their hands. i 
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On May 12 one of the teachers who had led the 
assault, Ms Madhusree Banerjee, was about to be 
attacked by students, when a leader of the Democratic 
Students’ Front, the organisation controlling the FETSU, 
saved her. For this, he was rewarded by an FIR filed 
against him by Ms Banerjee, who also named three 
others who, the FETSU says, were not even present 
at the spot. 

On May 12, again, the Vice-Cnancellor with a great 
show held a press conference in open alr, alleging that 
all the keys had been stolen. After the press conference 
the keys were promptly found. The following day the 
FETSU called for a convention on the seventeenth. A 
day later, in a provocative gesture, the SFI convened a 
counter-rally on the same day. The SFI rally had to 
depend entirely on non-Jadavpur University students. 


` Tension continued, with activists of the JU - 


Karmachani Sansad tearing up the students’ posters, 
thrsatening a press photographer and a teacher who 
protested. 

Meanwhile, the JUTA, showing greater sanity than 
the administration, called off its class test boycott for 
‘the time being. The Vice-Chancellor for two days 
pretended: that he knew nothing of this, in a bid to 
keep alive the tension. Finally, on the nineteenth the 
Registrar, Bhaskar Banerjea, told the press that the 
University was working outa plan for a permanent 
police picket in the campus. 


The Background 
; These incidents would appear inexplicable unluss 
the background is known. Over the last few years, the 
ruling CPI-M has been losing its grip over Jadavpur 
University. The JUTA, dominated for years by the CPI- 
M, was lost when the majority of pro-CPI-M teachers 
tumed against the CPI-M. They raised issues like the 
lowering of the retirement age by abolishing re- 
employment as well as the phenomenal financial 
deficit. The Comptroller and Auditor General’s draft 
report has bome out at least one of their contentions, 
namely, the induction of around 150 non-teaching staff 
without ‘proper sanction. This has naturally put a 
burden on the University. 

Within the Karmachari Sansad (the non-teaching 
staff association), discontent over out-of-tum transfers 
depending on political loyalties, the supersession of 
many persons for the same reason, etc., led to the 
coalascence of a dissident CPI-M-SUCI-pro-Congress 
bloc. To. tackle this, some members were arbitrarily 
expelled, This is a historic first in West Bengals 
academic terrain—members of a union being expelled 
by the union leadership. This failed to have a salutary 
effect. The dissidents swept the board in a cooperative 
election, and got one out of three seats in the non- 
teaching staff constituency in the University Court 
election. A complaint was brought against a pro- 


Congress staff, Satindra Nath Biswas, for having 
taken bribe. For over a year, an enquiry has been 
going on. So the matter was not felt to be a particularly 
urgent item. But suddenly, the pro-tem VC used Article 
10(b) of the University Act, ordering forced retirement 
for Biswas. The University Act states that the VC can 
use Article 10 (b) if the matter is “either urgent or of an 
emergent nature”. This same VC had refused to use 
Article 10(c) to withdraw the stricture on Prabir Das 
and settle the crisis. Yet he was willing to use that 
Article to terminate a job. Quite obviously,’ the VC- 
JUKS leadership linkage comes out, This leadership 
has held on to power by not holding elections in time. 
Finally among the students, the grip of the SFI has 


Si 


i 


been'waning. The FETSU has been dominated by the . 


DSF, a Left students’ organisation with a number of. 


Maoist and Trotskyist activists. The Science Faculty- 


Students’ Union was lost to the SFI after 16 years 
when'an independent panel swept the board. And in 
the Arts Faculty Students’ Union, an ultra-Left. group, 
the RSA, owing support to a few. extremist Maoist 
groups, has made considerable progress. 

Faced with this loss of support on all fronts, the 
CPI-M supporters in the JU campus have, according 
to the FETSU and JUTA sources, been trying to set 
the teachers, students and staff against each other. 
Students were asked to “gherao” the JUTA, not the 
University Executive Council. The failure of this tactical 
ploy led to the violence of May 11. A leaflet issued by 
Joy Dutta, on behalf of the Steering Committee, JU 
Joint Struggle Committee, alleged that JUKS leaders 
brought out. a public rally calling for further .use of 
Article 10(o) against other students, teachers and non- 
teaching staff. 


The Prospects : 

As of now, the prospects remain bleak, Students 
told this correspondent that they are being threatened. 
Final Year. Engineering students even claimed that 


„they have been threatened that their results would 


suffer and named a few pro-CPI-M teachers. While the 
students, in all their agitations, had exempted the 
Examination Department, the Dean, Faculty of Arts 
regretted that the Department had not worked. The 
Head of the Department of History claimed that normal 
work could not be done as even sweepers were not 
coming. In the Engineering Faculty, teachers who 
supported the JUTA’s stand were gheraoed by 
outsiders and small groups of SFI activists. j 
The picture is quite simple. The pro-CPI-M group, 
evidently in a minority in the campus, but in a majority 
in the EC, and backed by the govemment, is willing to 
go all out to browbeat, and even’ sack opponents to 
keep its grip on the University. If In the process 
education suffers, who cares? E 
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DEVAKI JAIN : Wasting Opportunities 
{Continued from page 4) 


At the very first meeting, a draft had been 
brought, which contained in it elements that looked 
like a continuation of the earlier policy, namely, one 
based on incentives and disincentives of family 
planning; based on government-driven programmes 
with targets of achievement given in terms of 
contraceptive use and fertility figures. This approach 
was totoally rejected by the group, after four 
presentations at the second meeting. The first 
presentation was by Dr Ashish Bose, who argued 
that any policy on population which address itself 


“p directly to fertility through family planning, especially 


accompanied by incentives and disincentives, was 
only a disaster, both in terms of efficiency and 
ethics. He ridiculed the family planning programmes 
as they existed, critiqued the Karunakaran Report 
for its coercive strategies, and aruged that without 
addressing the policy to macroeconomic and social 
issues such as providing basic needs, livelihoods, 
social security, the Indian fertility rate could not be 
brought down. 

Antony of Tamil Nadu also made a very strong 
plea, to abandon what is called the contraceptive 
approach, illustrating that where fertility had declined, 
the stimulus had come from the other factors 
“outside of the family planning messages, such as 
food security, education, health and quality of 
health services. Members such as Mrs Avabhai 


Wadia added that the IEC (Information, Education 


and Communication) component of the FP Depart- 
ment wasted its efforts on rhetoric. It should be 
converted into providing information on health, 
especially reproductive health to the population. 

A notable moment in the working group’s 
deliberations was the identification by the Chairman 
of what he called the six major pillars of the 
paradigm shift. The first was to move away from the 
tendency to make population policy synonymous 
with family planning. This population policy was 
concerned with the well-being of the people. This 
required livelihodds—food security, social security. 
The second was the shift from looking at family 
planning as one intervention to see family planning 
as a part of a larger intervention called social 
development. Three, the shifting of the burden and 
responsibility for family size choices from women 
only to men and women; and to make up for the 
over emphasis on women, a shift on emphasis on 
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men and men’s responsibility. Four, a shift from 
looking at married couples to concentrating on 
youth. A shift from a fragmented approach to 
people’s health differentiating between disease 
prevention, maternity and child health, infectious 
diseases, surgery, infant care—to a life cycle 
approach where from birth to death, health would 
be one window—a holistic approach. Sixth, was the 
importance of environmental considerations showing 
that it is the production technologies, price mec- 
hanisms, consumption level which will even more 
than the numbers in the population that create the 
dissonaire on natures carrying capacity. 

Another moment in the process of deliberations 
where the group was of one view that any 
consideration of population policy today would have 
to be concerned with poverty and its eradication, 
women’s perspective and the environment. Which 
is why the Chairman coined the word ‘pro poor, pro 
women and pro nature’. The challenge then was 
how to develop a policy statement, which made the 
argument convincing, that poverty eradication 
required macroeconomic changes, investment in 
basic social and economic security for the poor. 

Extremely innovative ideas were considered to 
shift the current method of monitoring ard evaluation 
against target achievement and budget utilisation to 
indices such as enrolment of girls in schools, the 
registering of marriages, lowering of infant mortalivy, 
all wrapped in one ratio, namely the sex ratio. 
Monitoring and evaluation would be done by public 
audit, by the panchayati raj institutions and the 
elected representatives would be held responsible 
to achieve these indices of quality of life. At the 
national and State levels, there would be audit of 
the achievement of the indices by non-official 
groups who would have the credibility and trust of 
the public, Thus the whole notion of population and 
its management was shifted from a departmental 
officially-enforced service to a people-led community- 
led, openly designed and managed process. 

When the evolution of the Committee’s thinking 
and drafting, was mentioned in any forum, national 
or international at an informal level, those in the 
audience would be overwhelmed with the perfection 
of the method and the progressiveness of the 
approach. What seemed to be the world view in 
terms of enshrining both efficiency and ethics was 
being adopted by India. And India had the courage 
to shed a policy which had had many elements of 
imperfection, not the least of which was coercion. 
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But somewhere in the process after all this 
wonderful journey, the document got into trouble. 
Neither the vision which showed the internconnect- 
ions between society, eco! nics and politics; nor 
the turn about which showed the courage of 
shedding the past was included. The innovativeness 
of the new approach and the fluidity of drafting 
leading from one to the other, was not captured. It 
was a strange draft which suddenly applauded 
those states which had brought in legislative 
conditionalities linked to size of family and described 
that as “political will’, where as in fact an alternative 
sentence, which showed that “political will’ is 
reflected in the capability of the political system to 
eradicate poverty was dropped. 

The excitement of the turn-about was broken into 
a strange medley, which contained some good 
elements as well as some of those components 
which had seemed abhorrent during the discussions. 
Members of the group had at one time felt that their 
document would be so different from the earlier 
approach, that it might not be acceptable to the 
conservative Indian population-scare community, 
which is being supported by the international 
population-hysteria community; that most of us 
would have to get busy, developing support for this 
more humane, decent and rational policy. But alas, 
the final document has invited flak from both sides, 
those who want a decent policy and those who 
want to whip society into controlling the numbers. 

While it may look tragi-comic and wasteful, the 
real issue is not this debate nor the final document's 
‘corruption’. The real issue is that policy on popula- 
tion, especially as it is almost made synonymous to 
fertility control or family planning in many quarters, 
contains in it the seeds of great cruelty. It could 
descend into assaults on human bodies, especially 
on the poorest. Son-preference culture would add 
another blow to female foeticide and infanticide. 
Translated into legislative barriers, it could 
discriminate against the entry of those social 
categories, who have been associated with high 
fertility not because they do not know the value of 
small numbers, but because they do not have a 
social economical climate, where they would 
voluntarily want small numbers or where their 
attempts to limit their family size can be responded 
to by quality of care, into the area of power and 
opportunity. Thus they are in Catch-22. Every 
thoughtful economist or demographer emphasises 
that India has achieved a low fertility rate, where the 


thrust was not the contraceptive into the woman's 
body, but the opportunity and the pressures from . 
outside which make it economically and socially the 
choice of the individuals. In spite of this, a policy of 
pressurising the Indian population and particularly 
discriminating against those who do not have the 
climate for choice is tragic. Those of us who 
participated in the process in the hope of delivering 
India from this kind of narrowness if not immorality 
are staggered that we came out of it adding to the 
existing cruelties. 

Population policy could equally be a torch-bearer 
for political reforms, economic and social restruc- 
turing on behalf of the poor. 

This kind of experience has become now common-¥ 
place in India. An official committee appointed to 
review the Sardar Sarovar Project and its impact on 
the poor especially on those who are settled in the 
riverbed of the Narmada, has had a long “hold up”. 
The group deliberated for several months and was 
exposed to the most rich and vast documentation, 
information, hearings. A Consensus Report was 
drawn out of very diverse viewpoints after enormous 
struggle of the best kind—namely, debate. This 
document was kept without exposure on ‘technical’ 
grounds. 

A few months ago, after similar time and effort, a 
distinguished group of people prepared the report 
on Irrigation in India. This report is still to be 
released to the public and acted upon. 

When the railway budget was announced, the 
advice of the Committee appointed to review the-¥ 
operation of the railways issued a statement 
criticising it and lamenting how advice was ignored. 

Voluntary agencies—or the broader spectrum of 
citizens who would be embraced by the word civic 
society are thus plunged into adversarial roles—into 
resisting policy rather than directing their energies 
into constructive activity, putting policy in the 
graund. 

The state is not really juxtaposed against the 
market. The state is really pitching itself against the 
poor. The state is not withdrawing its power. It is 
allying itself with the more powerful actors in the 
market. 

Indian processes and traditions, Indian institutions 
have the capability to push the state back into its 
more appropriate role, the upholder of justice: the 
mediator on behalf of the oppressed. This review is 7 
to urge ourselves to grasp and not waste our 
unique opportunities. E 
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KULDIP NAYAR: TADA 
(Continued from page 3) 


ý now practically a willing tool of tyranny in the hands 
of political bosses; the ethical considerations inherent 
in public behaviour have become generally dim. 

Again, the judges have admitted that the 

procedure of trying TADA offences through a 
designated court created ‘practical difficulties’ for 
the accused. The designatèd courts are beyond the 
control of the High Courts, which supervise lower 
courts. Appeals from the designated courts lie 
directly to the Supreme Court. Knowing all this and 
even after citing a case of unfair procedure the 
judges have left it to the legislature to devise 
_ suitable modes of redress’. 
Y. The legislators’ attitude can be assessed from 
the way the tenure of the TADA has been extended 
four times. After its initial expiry in 1987, the Bill to 
prolong its life was introduced with the extension of 
Presidents Rule in Punjab. Disturbances in the 
state were too much in the minds of members to 
allow them a dispassionate study. In 1989 it was 
prolonged along with the Chandigarh Disturbed 
Areas (Amendment) Bill, once again playing on the 
fears of the legislators. 

More recently, in 1993, the TADA was brought 
before the Lok Sabha on the last day of a long 
session at 6.40 in the evening. The Members had 
by then gone through the agony of sitting till late at 
night for two days to hear the impeachment motion 
against Justice V. Ramaswamy. The Bill was 
introduced along with the legislation to amend the 
indian Penal Code (IPC) to enhance the punishment 
for kidnapping. In about one hour, both the Bills 
were passed; the TADA got life for another two 
years. l l 

The question is not about the rights or wrongs of 
a particular legislation. The government has a 
surfeit of laws to restrict the freedom of the 
individual. The question is how far the state can be 
allowed to go to substract from the liberty that 
people enjoy in a democratic set-up. 

Views of the framers of the Indian Constitution 
on the subject are available from the debate on 
preventive detention. The points raised were 
concerned with liberalising the provisions in favour 
of the accused, and not with the propriety of 
preventive detention clause as such. 


When it came to fixing the period of detention, 


the words ‘as soon as’ were criticised as vague and 
4 uncertain. B. R. Ambedkar, , who was piloting the 
debate, brushed aside the suggestion of limiting the 


period to 15 days or seven days. He said that the 
time-limit should be 24 hours. How tragic does the 
remand of six months look in comparison! 

The Supreme Court rightly concluded: “Where 
law ends, tyranny begins.” How one wishes that the 
Bench had struck down the TADA. Maybe a new 
petition should be filed for the review of the 
judgement by a larger bench. 

So long as the TADA remains on the statute 
book, the government's tendency to use it to the 
exclusion of ordinary law will not be curbed. 

John Stuart Mill once wrote: “The desire for 
power over others can only cease to be depraving 
agency among mankind, when each of them 
individually is able to do without it; which can only 
be where respect for liberty in the personal concerns 
of each is an established principle.” 

The Supreme Court judgement falls short of 
this. a 
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Gorbachov Interview 
(Continued from page 10) 


conscience and involved with the destiny of others. 
This is the main thing. After all | could have enjoyed 
my power, the greatest power in the world. Nowhere 
else was there such a concentration of power. But 
for me, power is not the highest passion. No. On the 
contrary, having gained it, | used it realise my moral 
principles. 


DM: In his recently published book, Mikhail 
Ninashev'* has charged you with inability to listen, 
with delivering a monologue rather than conducting 
a conversation. Some other people have also made 
similar observations. In other words, you failed to 
listen to others, to listen to good advice. Do you 
consider these to be just observations? 

MG: The opinion of such people, who at some stage 
felt offended by Gorbachov, is of no consequence. It 
is not profound analysis but simply journalistic itch. l 
cannot take it seriously. You know I react to serious 
things. | am prepared to participate in the widest 
possible debate—and do so—all over the world. | 
highly value discussions where what happened to 
me, my country is being discussed. But to aitacks by 
non-entities, people who took offence, | don't react to 
it. Many stupid things are said, many ugly things. I 
guess this is the fate of reformers. 


DM: By kind invitation | attended the conference at 
the Gorbachov Fund, devoted to the hundredth birth 
anniversary of Khrushchev.” During the Conference 
| remembered that many years.ago you told Mlynar"? 
that the sacking of Khrushchev was a right step. 
Have your views on Khrushchev changed? 

MG: My attitude to Khrushchev underwent 
considerable transformations. | took to heart what 
Khrushchev had done at the Twentieth Congress. 
After all | am a man of the sixties. | belong to those 
who had no doubts. Like everybody else, | was 
shaken by the disclosures. It was such a shock, like 
a Chemobyl cf sorts. But then, as you know, 
Khrushchev started retreating. He went back on the 
process of rehabilitation and’on the process of 
democratisation, too. Some reorganisation itch took 
hold of him; he began to get into petty details, who 
should plant maize, who ‘should not. Who should 
seed the grass, who should not. And | could go on. 
People were bewildered. What kind of leadership 
style was it? What kind of negligence was: it? You 
were constricting yourself. You came to reform 
things. You called the nation to democracy and you 
show na respect to the people. All this did happen. 
And the discontent, among the party members and 


the people in general, combined with price rises, 
firing and shooting at Novocherkassk"®, Temir Tau”, 
Hungary”. One felt that this should be somehow 
stopped and the move to change it was perceived as 

a step in the right direction. But later on | learnt many’ 
true things. Most important of all, how the. changes 
were used. Not to continue the Twentieth Congress? 
line but to re-animate Stalinism. Then we realised 
that Khrushchev, despite all his mistakes, was 
leading the country in another direction with his 
basic concepts. That is all we seek, our destiny. 


DM: Mikhail Sergeyevich, you know, of course, what 
Semichasiny® said on television, how Brezhnev 
wanted him to have Khrushchev killed? 

MG: Yes, yes | know. Two years ago the TV 
commentator Polzikov™ took an interview with. =: 
Semichastny on a pleasure-boat on the Moscow T 
river. And suddenly asked him this question. | was 
shaken. 


DM: | was surprised too. 

MG: So you, too, remember this programme. And 
Semichastny said that Brezhnev thought that there 
ought to be a way to get rid of Khrushchev. But it 
shows what Brezhnev himself was, what his morals 
were. Disgusting! | can’t stomach it. Disgusting! And 
even the good things done by Brezhnev have been 
crossed out-from my mind. | don’t believe in politics 
without morals at such levels. And such cynicism, 
particularly for a politician who called himself a 
socialist, a democrat! | cannot accept it. | totally 
reject it. | am amazed and shaken by this amorality. 


DM: Could you please say a few words about the 
Gorbachov Foundation? : 
MG: The Gorbachov Foundation has been set up to 
enable me to go on with the same problems as 
before. Reforms in Russia and the CIS. For instance, 
tomorrow we are having a seminar on the CIS 
economy. Recently, we had a seminar on “What are 
the national interests of Russia?” The seminar was 
well liked. We decided to have another one and now 
we are planning a third one. We discuss the most 
topical problems connected with reforms. We publish 
the proceedings, send them for perusal by authorities. 
It is another matter whether it receives attention 
there or not. > 


y 


DM: Do you think what you are doing influences 
contemporary politics? 

MG: I think the Foundation is making itself felt. Some 
believe that we are engaged in almost underground 
activities. Nonsense. That we are an embryo of an 
Opposition party. Stupid nonsense. We are a study 
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centre. | say whosoever comes to work for-us should `` “14. It was Gorbachev's practice to take: with himza large 


leave his political leanings outside. 
$ Here enters only free and open thought. We are 
dealing with problems of global security, European 


security and other questions concerning the - 


establishment of a new international order. 

One seminar on the problems of global security 
took place in Russia. Now we are preparing for one 
in Washington. The next one is to take place in India. 
We will be there in autumn. Three foundations have 
united to carry out: this project. Ours, the Rajiv 
Gandhi Foundation in India and the Gorbachov 


Foundation in the USA. Apart from that, we have — 


humanitarian programmes, We are consulting with 
teachers on questions of history, we ‘work with 
“woung politicians; we support newspapers, 
‘magazines, helping them to survive the difficult 
times. Things like this. 


DM: Many thanks, Mikhail Sergeyevich. : 
MG: | have: read your book and | felt that it was 
written by a friend, who felt very anxious sympathy 


for our reforms. Thank you. 5 
, Notes 
Compiled by Dev Murarka 
1. Interestingly enough, these are also words from an old Soviet 
song. 


2. The Delhi Declaration on the Principles for a Nuclear 
Weapons -Free and Non-Violent World was signed on 
November 26, 1986, during Gorbachov's first visit to India. 

3. The Italian daily newspaper to which Gorbachov contributes 

regularly. , 

On July 28, 1986. 

On September 16, -1988. 

Gorbachov visited India twice, in 1986 and in 1988. 

Gorbachov. visited China in May 1989, a few days before the 

Tienanmen Square massacre. 

8. As President of the Soviet Union, Gorbachov visited Japan 
only once from April 21-25, 1991. Since his resignation, he 
has visited Japan several times to deliver lectures. 

9. Slovenia and Croatia both gained independence from the 
Socialist Federalist Republic of Yugoslavia on June 1991, 

40. An attack on the approach and policies and the present 
Russian administration. 

11. Uskoronie, or speeding up, was one of the socio-economic 
slogans in the early years of perestroika, 1986-87. 

12. The Twentyseventh Congress of the CPSU, held in Moscow 
from February 25 to March 6, 1986, was the first under 
Gorbachov's leadership. This also marked the transfer of 
power to a younger generation within the Party. 

13. Plenum means meetings of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU. This Plenum took place on January 26-27, 1987. It 
pushed the process of democratisation of the party and state 
structures and was immediately recognised as a political 

4 milestone. Now Gorbachov has revealed, for the first time, 

' that it was'held to corner the opponents of reform threatening 
his position. For an analysis of the Plenum made at the time, 
see Dev Murarka, Gorbachov: The Limits of Power, pp. 287- 
316. 
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entourage which included a wide range of people from 
different regions and sections of society. Usually, a separate 
meéting at some stage of the travels was held with them, 
which provided an opportunity to hear their views in seclusion, 
and in greater frankness, from the hurly-burly of the domestic 
pace of political lifė.-It provided useful feedback for the leader, 


` as is evident in this case, recalled by Gorbachov for the first 


time. 


15. in his message to the leaders of the Soviet Republics who 


16. 


17. 


18. 


gathered there in December 1991 to set up the Commonwealth 
of Independent States, before Gorbachov resigned. 

Mikhail Fedorovich Ninashev's primary career has been in 
public relations, journalism and publishing. He was the Chief 
Editor of the daily Sovetskaia Rossiia from 1978 to, 1986, 
when the paper was at its ‘best. He was appointed Chairman 
of the State Committee for -Press and Publishing in 1987, in 
1989, Chairman of the State Committee for Radio and 
Television, in 198C Chairman of the Press Committee, 1991, 
Minister of Information and Press, a post which ceased to 
exist with the expiry of the Soviet Union at the end of 1991. 
The reference here is to his book Zalozhnik Vremena 
(Hostage to the Times), published ‘by Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1993 which provides a highly critical, dismissive and 
hostile assessment of Gorbachov. | > 

Nikita Serageevich Khrushchev, was leader of the Soviet 
Union after Stalin's death, from 1954 to October 1964. He was 
ousted from power as the result of a conspiracy led by Leonid 
Brezhnev, who succeeded him. 

Zdenek Mlynar was one of the leaders of the Prague Spring in 
1968. After the Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia 
which ended the experiment in socialism with a human face, 
he went into exile. He has been a close personal friend of 
Gorbachov from his university days in Moscow where they 
studied together and lived in the same hostel. In 1967, when 
Gorbachov was the First Secretary of Stavrapol Region, he 
came and stayed with him as a personal guest, an unusual 
enough privilege for both in those times. The essential 
difference between Gorbachov's views on the fall of Khrushchev 
now, and as conveyed to Mlynar, is that he then believed that 
Brezhnev would carry forward from where Khrushchev left off. 
This did not happen. For details of Mlynar's portrait of 
Gorbachov in 1967, see Dev Murarka, Gorbachov: The Limits 
of Power, p.53. 


. A mass strike of very angry workers, in protest against 


simultaneous price rises and lowering of wages began in 
Novocherkassk on June 1, 1962. It was suppressed with 
much bloodshed by the army. See Roy Medvedev, Khrushchev, 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1982. 


. (Until 1945 Samarkand) An industrial city in the Karganda 


district of the Republic of Kazakstan. In 1959 a strike of 
building workers was violently suppressed. 


. The Hungarian revolution of 1956, crushed by Soviet troops. 


22. The Twentieth Congress of CPSU was held from February 14 


N 


3. 
” 1967, when he playe* a key role in the conspiracy against 


to 25, 1956. In a secret speech on the last day of a closed 
session, Khrushchev denounced some of the misdeeds of 
Stalin and the cult of personality with which he had surrounded 
himself. 

Vladimir Semichastny was head of the KGB from 1961 to 


Khrushchev and the initial period of the consolidation, of 
Leonid Brezhnev’s power. Later demoted, he now lives a 
retired fife in Moscow. 4 


. Stanislav Dinitrievich Polzikov. does occasional television 


interviews. 
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POLITICAL TEA 


The Lawless Law 


L ast year when the Government announced its decision to set up the 
Nationa! Human Rights Commission, the news did not make much 
of an impact on the public at the time. 
It was felt that the Government was forced to set it up because of 
widespread complaints of human rights violations-particularly in the strife- 


‘torn areas of Kashmir and Punjab, which Jed to conspicuously strong 


international pressure, and the setting up of the Commission was taken as 


the Government's desperate response on that score. The large number of. 


non-official bodies in defence of civil liberties and human rights particularly 
in the wake of the continued clashes between the armed militants and the 
security forces in Kashmir were hardly impressed at the setting up on an 
officially-sponsored human rights commission. 

Admittedly, it was with such a handicap the National Human Rights 
Commission began its labours and set out on its tours to many of the 
regions known to have been battered badly on the issue of human rights. 
The Commission made on-the-spot investigations in Kashmir, Punjab, 
Assam, Andhra Pradesh and other places, and has now come up with the 
firm perception that the Terrorists and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) 
Act—TADA for short—is incompatible with the rule of law and therefore 
must go. Apart from collecting evidence in the field, the Human Rights 
Commission has had extensive discussions with the concerned officials of 
several States, which included some of those where the TADA has been 
indiscriminaiely used, or abused, such as Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and Punjab. After such extensive deliberations, the 
Chairman of the Commission, Ranganath Misra who is a former Chief 
Justice of India has asked for the total scrapping of the TADA. He has 
also added that in case the Act itself cannot be forthwith scrapped, then 
“at least the obnoxious provisions of the Act must be removed". Apart 
from raising this open demand, the Human Rights Commission is going to 
approach the Supreme Court to settle the question that the TADA is 
incompatible with the Constitution itself. This. forthright stand of the 
National Human Rights Commission condemning one of the most arbitrary ° 
piece of legislations, has helped to establish the Commission's credentials 
in the eyes of the public. 

The TADA was put on the statute book seven years ago, in 1987. The 
Governmeni plea at that time was that it was necessary to cope with the 
growing terrorist menace in the Punjab. Whatever might be the case of 
the Punjab Government with the high-profile police officers dominating the 
scene, it is common knowledge that rampant excesses are perpetrated in 
the State-with impunity under cover of fighting terrorists—with the TADA 





providing a convenient cloak for large-scale police 
. high-handedness. The Chairman of the Human 
Rights Commission himself has further observed 
that the TADA was found to have been involved 
more often in States not affected by terrorism. 
Union Home Minister SB Chavan himself has 
recently admitted in Parliament that “the Act is 
being misused” in the States. Of the sixty-five 
thousand cases so far registered under the TADA, 
the largest contingents come from Punjab and 
Gujarat both exceeding fourteen thousand. Then 
comes Assam with over'ten thousand and Andhra 
Pradesh eight thousand. 

The obnoxious provisions of the TADA have 
often been adversely criticised not only by human 
rights activists, but by distinguished jurists, most of 
whom can by no means be regarded as having a 
bias against the establishment. Even the Judges 
sitting on the Bench including some in the Supreme 
Court have seriously questioned the tenability of 
some of the draconian provisions of the TADA in a 
civil society in which the rule of law is supposed to 
preside. : 

All this comes out of any study of the arbitrary 
sections of the TADA which acts as a spur for 
unbridled police repression. The fact is that not 
even one per cent of the arrested under the TADA 
could be. convicted under due process of law. 
However that has not prevented the police from 
going in for extensive abuse of the TADA to detain, 
harrass and persecute innocent people. 

if one tries to analyse the claim that the TADA 
has been a necessary evil under the extraordinary 
conditions of terrorist violence in Punjab, that has 
obviously turned out to be. hollow. The turn in the 
situation in that Siate towards a positive direction 
has not come about because of the TADA. For, the 
motivated militancy in any part of the country can 
hardly be contained, not to speak of eliminating it, 
by the TADA for the very simple reason that such a 
situation cannot be equated with a mere law and 
order problem. This has come out clearly. when 
dealing with the Kashmiri militants, Khalistani 
secessionists, the Naxalites in Andhra Pradesh or 
the ULFA in Assam. In most of these cases, the 
TADA has turned out to be counter-productive. 
Rather it has helped to antagonise many innocent 
people, such as the adivasis. 

And now has come the very serious complaint 
from Maharashtra that the Chief Minister who has 
been trying to keep the Shiv Sena hoodiums on his 





right side, has in the bargain permitted rampant 
misuse of the TADA for persecuting the Muslim 
population. This is a charge raised by senior 
Congressmen with documentary evidence, which 
amounts to the admission that the TADA instead of 
helping to restore law and order, is actually being 
used to spread communal tension. 

In many cases, the State Governments unable to 
cope with diverse democratic mass movements 
have been indiscriminately takifig recourse to the 
TADA. This could be seen how the TADA has been 
used to put down such legitimate movements as the 
Narmada Bachao Andolan which has been trying to 
defend the interests of the villagers threatened by _ 
the Sardar Sarovar project. B 

The point to note is that the government, 
particularly of the State level, finding itself being 
assailed by a whole harvest of mass democratic 
movements, has been recklessly using the TADA. 
This has resulted in a double-threat to our democratic 
order. For one thing, such movements are being 
arbitrarily suppressed. Secondly, the administration 
armed with the TADA perpertrates on its own 
various forms of oppression and extortion on 
innocent people—in most cases unwary villagers— 
armed as the police is with the sweeping powers 
vested in it by the TADA. 

Our democracy today is under attack from many 
directions. With mega-size corruption seeping into 
our political life, with forces of disharmony, the 
crusaders for: communal discord all let loose, it is 
time that all elements joined hands to get rid of this 
reprehensible. Act. Its provisions are monstrous by 
all standards of democracy, its reckless use has 
already been widely condemned. And now the 
National Human Rights Commission has asked for 
its ‘repeal. 

‘One of the highlights of our freedom struggle 
was the tireless fight that was waged in defence of 
civil liberties. There was no arbitrary law under the 
British Raj which the vigilance of the national 
movement could escape. And every such law used 
to be branded in those days as “a lawless law’. The 
moment has come, here and now, for our political 
parties, the entire community of democratic opinion 
in the country, to demand the immediate scrapping 
of this pernicious Act which is a blot on our 
democracy. N 

TADA, the lawless law must go. 2 


August 24 N.C. 
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Sri Lanka: A New Chapter Unfolds 


SUMIT CHAKRAVATTY 


T he victory of the People’s Alliance under the 
leadership of the young, articulate, dynamic 
and charismatic Chandrika Banadaranaike Kumara- 
tunga ending the United National Party's 17-year 
rule in Sri Lanka unfolds a new chapter in the 
history of the island-state and promises to reinforce 
Sri Lanka’s friendship with India. This has been 
brought into focus by the pronouncements of not 

‘Yinly Chandrika who has all along sought close 
relations with this country (she alongwith her slain 
husband, Vijaya Kumaratunga, had been the first of 
the Sinhala politicians to visit Jaffna at the height of 
the Tamil militancy in the eighties and also to come 
to India when most of the Tamil leaders had sought 
refuge here in the wake of Sri Lankan armed 
assaults on them at that period, that is, prior to the 
signing of the Indo-Sri Lankan accord of 1987), but 
also the statements of Lakshman Kadirgamar, the 
newly appointed Foreign Minister, a distinguished 
lawyer, former President of the Oxford Union and 
the only Tamil in Chandrika’s Cabinet, besides 
being an expert on intellectual property law. 

The 22-member Cabinet, which was welcomed 
even by the UNP leader Gamini Dissanayake, 

„includes several important personalities besides 

handrika and her mother, the former Prime 
Minister, Sirimavo Banadaranaike (who is a Minister 
without portfolio and is expected to guide it with her 
advice and experience). G.L. Peris, the erstwhile 
Vice-Chancellor of Colombo University, is the Minister 
for Justice, External Trade and Constitutional Affairs; 
Richard Pathirana the Minister for Education and 
Higher Education; C.V. Gooneratne the Minister for 
Industrial Development; Lakshman Jayakody the 
Minister for Cultural and Religious Affairs; Bernard 
Soysa the Minister for Science, Technology and 
Human Resource Development; Mahindra Rajapakse 
the Minister for Labour and Vocational Training; 
Indika Gunawardene the Minister for Fisheries and 
Aquatic Resources; Sruimani Athulathmudali, the 
widow of the former National Security Minister Lalith 
Athulathmudali (who fell out with the erstwhile 
President, Ranasinghe Premadasa, and left the 
UNP before being assassinated by suspected LTTE 
terrorists), the Minister for Transport, Highways, 


Environment and Women’s Affairs; and M. Ashraff, 
President of the Sri Lanka Muslim Congress (whose 
seven members in the country’s Parliament occupy 
a crucial position in the prevailing political 
configuration in the House and ensure the Chandirka 
Governemnt’s stability), the Minister for Shipping, 
Ports and Rehabilitation. 

The People's Alliance's success is being attributed 
to several factors, the foremost among which 
happens to be the electorate’s yearning for change 
after almost two decades of UNP rule. Moreover, 
following the stepping down of Junius Richard 
Jayewardene from the office of the head of state 
and the LTTE-engineered assassination of his 
successor, Premadasa, Dingiri Banda Wijetunga’s 
rather lacklustre performance as the Sri Lankan 
President and the absence of any charismatic UNP 
leader to step into his shoes were the other 
significant reasons for the UNP’s failure to secure a 
majority. The UNP leaders’ elitist life-style and 
alienation from the bulk of the electorate also 
contributed to the party’s defeat. However, the 
People’s Alliance could not have achieved what it 
has without Chandrika leading it in the electoral 
fray. Of course, her brother Anura’s departure from 
the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) helped the 
party to function in a cohesive manner especially 
during the election campaign since Anura with his 
Right-wing policies was always at loggerheads with 
Chandrika’s Left-leaning politics. But what needs to 
be realised is that Chandrika displayed considerable 
maturity finesse and flexibility to emerge as a 
national figure capable of leading the island-nation 
at this juncture when a serious crisis has engulfed it 
particularly on the ethnic front. 

By keeping the portfolio of Ethnic Affairs alongside 
those of Finance, Planning and National Integration 
with her and reaching an agreement with President 
Wijetunga that the latter looks after Defence and 
Buddhist Affairs, Chandirka has exhibited sagacity 
as the Prime Minister and provided a clear testimony 
as to where her priorities lie. She told the press in 


. Colombo soon after being sworn in as the country's 


eleventh Premier (and the first in the world to take 
(Continued on page 35) 
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A Macabre Prospect Before India 


. SOM BENEGAL 


AK a citizen of .India, a country so far of 
immense tolerance though rapidly wearing 
out, | may express an opinion, howsoever controver- 
sial, while still free to do so. If | am provocative it is 
because there comes a time when it is impossible 
to remain a silent spectator. bereft of all sense of 
participation and commitment to the fate of one's 
homeland. 

To my mind, still not at the end of its tether, there 
are at least two grim truths that India and Indians 
must face, and face them resolutely. Not with a 
sense of despair nor with a sense of false bravado, 
but with inner calm and yet eager to extract a 
solution of honour and integrity. 

Truth one. Kashmir is lost. This is a truth that 
many of my countrymen will find hard to swallow. 
They will summon a whole plethora of reasons why 
Kashmir is ours, why the blood and treasure we 
have expended upon it in 47 years must jutify its 
remaining with us. Legal, constitutional historical 
political, strategic, and secular arguments have 
been summoned for this justification. A wealth of 
international precedents and examples have been 
invoked—most of them spurious and laughable in 
our context—to buttress our claim to Kashmir. 

The bitter truth is that we may at great, continuing 
and self-defeating cost hold the sullen body of 
Kashmir captive, but its heart, soul and spirit are 
lost to us: It is no use fooling ourselves that militant 
groups are all Muslim, most of them bent on merger 
with Pakistan but also that there are those who 
want azadi. Anyone can see that the alienation of 
Kashmir, whether Muslims, Hindu, Buddhist or 
whatever, from India is complete. Those who speak 
for India cannot go beyond inaudible whispers if not 
whimpers. To amplify these whispers with megawatt 
loudspeakers carry no credible message to the 
Kashmiri people. To let these pathetic parasites 
cling to us is to invite orlly contempt. 

The truth also is that the non-Muslim Kashmiris 
have no longer any faith in India. They are caught in 
a cruel cleft. While they cannot accept a merger 
with Pakistan and all its attendant humiliations of 
being servitors of an Islamic regime, they cannot 
see a future of azadi which only means an 


ambiguous and perilous existence prey to communal . 


predators. Nor can they see any viable future with 
India, except as barely tolerated guests. Despite its 


4 


large heart, India has too’ many such guests from 
incredibly near and far-flung regions, and its patience 
is being over-stretched. 

To win back the Kashmiris of, all hues to the 
heady days of 1947-48 when they joyously embraced 
India in the face of the Pathan tribermen’s invasion 
is an extremely long haul which may only turn out to 
be a mirage, if not a nightmare. 

` Though Pakistan is stepping up its determinationy: 
to fracture the fabric of Kashmir at any cost with a’ 
repetition of its use of mercenaries eventually to 
gain control it would be idle to believe that it will not 
succeed this time. For this time it has with it, and 
backing it, rootless and ruthless buccaneers with 
doubtful faith in any faith. But there is little doubt 
that Pakistan has the considerable backing, mis- 
guided backing it must be said, of certain affluent 
islamic states and bodies who cannot understand 
or appreciate the complex amalgam that Kashmir is 
and India is. | very much doubt that persuasion, 
pleading and recourse to reason would have any 
impact upon these implacable adversaries. 

India is thus caught in an atrocious dilemma. To 
pull out of Kashmir unilaterally would be to invite not 
just disaster but calamity for its people and our 
people. To remain in Kashmir is to invite a never 
ending pacification and subjugation process UNWOTY yr 
of and repugnant to all our cherished values of 
tolerance and the rejection of violence and the 
secular raison d'etre of our country, regardless of 
what the world may say. 

A possible solution might be an entente cordiale 
between India, Pakistan and China (a seemingly 
passive factor but very much enmeshed in the 
situation) to ensure the viability of Kashmir as an 
independent entity. But here again a peril persists. 
The-entente will collapse because Pakistan and its 
allies will never abandon its objective of annexing 
Kashmir. It is as much committed to prove its 
justification of the two-nation theory coupled with 
Islamic resurgence as India is to retain and enlarge 
its secular tradition and drive. 

Furthermore, for India to compromise on Kashmir 
is to unleash even more clamant claims of other 
regions of our country for self-determination, auto-.» 
nomy and even secession. Some of our north- 
eastern states might well claim that while Kashmir 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Linus Pauling 
VINAY B. KAMBLE yy 


inus Carl Pauling, holder of two Nobel prizes, 

L for Chemistry and for Peace, died on August 

19, 1994 at his ranch near Big Sur, California, 

at 93. He was the only person in history to have 
.won two Nobel Prizes on his own. 

Pauling was born in. Portland, Oregon, on 
February, 28, 1901. He received his B.S. in Chemical 
Engineering at Oregon State Agricultural College 
(now Oregon State University), in 1922 and then 
became a graduate assistant at the California 
Institute of Technology (CalTech), Pasadena, where 
he took his Ph.D. in Physical Chemistry in 1925. 
For the next two years he worked in Europe with 
noted scientists such as Arnold Sommerfeld, Niels 
Bohr, Erwin Schrödinger and Sir William Henry 
Bragg. He returned: to CaiTech as Assistant 
Professor’ of Chemistry in 1927, became full 
Professor in 1931 and served as Director of the 
Gates and Crellin Laboratories of Chemistry between 
1936 and 1958. 

Pauling’s chemical work dealt with many aspects 
of molecular structure, ranging from simple molecules 
to proteins. He was among the first to apply 
principles of quantum mechanics to the structure of 
molecules and effectively utilised X-ray diffraction, 
electron diffraction, magnetic effects and the heat 
involved in forming chemical compounds for the 
calculation of inter-atomic distances and the angles 
between chemcial bonds. He successfully related 
the distances and angles between chemcial bonds 
to molecular characteristics and to interaction 
between molecules. 

Pauling introduced the concept of hybrid orbitals 
to explain the equivalency of the four bonds around 
the carbon atom. He recognised the presence of 
hybrid orbitais in the co-ordination of ions or groups 
of ions in a definite geometric arrangement about a 
central ion. He put forward the theory of positive 
and negative valence and the concept of the partial 
ionic character of covalent bonds, that is, atoms 
sharing electrons. The Nature of the Chemical 
Bond, and the Structure of Molecules and Crystals 
(1939) was a standard text book written by him that 
proved to be one of the most influential of the 
century. 

In 1934 and the years that followed, Pauling 
applied his knowledge of molecular structure to the 
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complex molecules of living tissues, particularly, the 
protein molecules. His studies of the magnetic 
susceptibility of the haemoglobin molecule during 
oxygenation initiated a succession of studies that 
led to a theory of active proteins found ‘in living 
organisms, proteins that through heat and chemical 
action have broken some of their bonds, and 
coagulated proteins. He developed the concept of 
molecular complementarity in antibody-antigen 
reactions. He recognised the importance of hydrogen _ 
bonding in proteins’ structure and in interactionsy 
between macro-molecules. In 1954, Pauling was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in Chemistry. His work on 
the structure of amino acids and polypeptides led 
him to recognise that certain proteins have structures 
that resembled a spiral staircase and are called 
helices. His entire scientific career was characterised 
by the application of intuitive hunches and chemcial 
facts—referred to as the “stochastic method” by 
him. He was widely known for his advocacy of 
Vitamin C for heatment of cold and cancer. 

Pauling became’ deeply concerned about the 
possible hazards of exposure to radiation associated 
with testing of nuclear weapons. He expressed. his 
views in his book ‘Vo More War! (1958). He brought 
to the United Nations a petition signed by 11,021 
scientists from all over the world urging an end to 
nuclear weapons’ tests. In 1963, he left CalTech to 
devote himself largely to the study of problems of 
peace and war. He was awarded Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1963 for his efforts on behalf of the Test% 
Ban Treaty that was concluded in the same year. 
The prize was presented to him on October 10, 
1963, the day a US-Soviet Partial Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty came into force. His pacifist views estranged 
him from many scientists with whom he had been 
closely associated during the years of World War Il. 
in fact, at one stage his loyalty to the US was 
questioned in some political circles! 

IN 1969, Pauling joined the Chemistry Department 
of the Stanford University, Stanford, California. He 
was widely honoured in scientific and pacifist circles 
and held guest appointments in many universities. 
He had a phenomenal capacity for quick insight into 
new problems, ability to recognise inter-relationships 
and the courage to put forward unorthodox ideas. 
Only two other scientists—Marie Curie and Bardeen 


-—have won Nobel Prizes twice till date. During his 


career in Science spanning more than sixty years, - 
Linus Pauling published several books and over a 
thousand scientific papers. m 
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Improving India-Pakistan Relations 


MUBASHIR HASAN 


y Personal assessment, after paying a number 
of visits to India during the last two years, is 
that the main impediments coming in the way of 
improving relations between India and Pakistan, 
thereby ending the prevailing state ‘of no-war-no- 


peace between two countries, lie in india rather, 


‘than in Pakistan. Successive governments in New 
Delhi have found themselves unable to take 
ydecisions which its leaders might privately admit, 
need to be taken to lay down the basis for lasting 

‘peace and co-operation in South Asia. 
The rulers of India have been more than willing 


to avoid entering into ‘any agreement with Pakistan , 


which has the potential of being painted by their 


political adversaries as a sell-out. It becomes all the . 


more serious when the. Opposition of yesterday 
becomes the government of today, the hesitation in 
- the way of takng steps to improve relations with 
Pakistan remains as great with the new rulers as it 
was with the old ones. It only means that it is the 
general public opinion in India which its politicians 
_ are obliged to take into account for not starting the 
` process of normalisation. 

It is this aspect of the Indian predisposition which 
Pakistanis need to recognise and do whatever little 
they can at their end to remove. Fortunately for 

- South Asia, Pakistani mind is more relaxed, less 
“complex and: far more’ open on the subject of 
signing agreements with India. Despite internal 
opposition and without any public debate, Pakistani 
‘rulers have boldly gone ahead and ‘signed treaties 
and agreements such as those of division of Indus 
waters. Tashkent, Shimla and Salar Dam. If the two 
Gandhis had shown some boldness; Ziaul Haq 
..would have signed on any dotted line. 

Last May | spend some time in Bombay working 
on my-books. The ‘Birds of the Indus, at the best 
library and museum on the subjéct in the world. In 
its reading room, one day, a young. Maharashtran 
woman, researching in.Marine Biology, asked me if 
Į was from Pakistan. “Do you hate us?” was her 
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next question in a friendly but confident tone. “No, 
we don't hate you but we are soared of you.” She 
did not let me complete the sentence and almost 
shouted. “But we are scared of you.” It was my.turn 
to ask: “India is a much bigger country than 
Pakistan. You have a very large army, air force and 
Navy, why are you scared of us?” She replied by 
saying: “We are scared of Muslims. They live in our 
country and when there is a match between India 
and Pakistan, they take out Pakistani flags and 
back Pakistan and not India. They should not be 
doing that.” She related how tense she had felt a 
few days ‘ago while riding bus through a Muslim ` 
area. She raised her hands, placed the finger-tips of 
one against the other and said, “I was all the time 
like this, not sure of what might happen to me the’ 
next moment.” In answer to my questions she said 


‘ neither she. nor anyone she knew had a bad 


experience, nor had she read of any such account 
in newspapers. She said she was scared of 
Muslims because “my parents have told me so.” 
On learning that her fears of Pakistan were 
unfounded, that Indians are received in Pakistan in 
a friendly way, her next .question, with wide open 
flashing eyes, was, “How is Imran Khan?” and the 
next was “How is Miandad?” On hearing the 


. answers she was all smiles and thanked me for. 


what | explained to her. 

We must recognise that perceptions about 
Muslims among non-Muslims are hugely distorted. 
And this is true not merely among non-Muslim 


Indians in general, but non-Muslims in Palestine, 


Serbia, Croatia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Philippines, 
indeed in America and Europe and so many other 
places in the world. Edward Said has traced the 
history of these misperceptions and bigoted notions 
in several of his works. Muslims, . weak, poor 
uneducated and unorganised are under pressure all 
over the world. While the responsibility of removing 


‘misperceptions in the Indian minds lies primarily 


with the Indian government, the ea of 
Pakistan should also do what it can.. 
In modern India, the first big set back to the 


‘efforts of Muslims to continue with a united political 


platform with others occurred in 1920 at Nagpur. At 
the annual sessions of the All India Muslims League 
and the Indian National Congress, the hitherto 
recognised apostle of Hindu-Muslim unity, the 


‘author of the Lucknow Pact, Mohammad Ali Jinnah, 
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was totally isolated. The Congress, and the Muslim - 


League ‘could- never come’ together afterwards. 


After independence the relations between Pakistan — 


and India, partly based on hostile perceptions 
deeply rooted in the psyche of the two peoples, and 
partly as a result of the objective situation on the 
ground started on the wrong foot and have continued 
on suspicious, and’at times hostile, and all along on 
unfavourable terms, ever since. 

Today, on the one hand the danger of yet 
another war lurks over the heads of the two peoples 
like the sword of Domocles. On the other hand, the 
perennially dismal situation has begun to develop a 
faint silver lining which requires to be taken note of 
with due prudence. The number of senior and 
experienced Indians who are favourably disposed 


towards improving relations. with Pakistan is fast. . 


growing. Among them are retired judges, governors, 
editors, secretaries to government, generals, -air 


marshalls, admirals, ambassadors; some serving ' 


professors, vice-chancellors, businessmen and even 
some former Ministers. And this development is not 
without its counterpart in Pakistan. ln our Punjab, 


also, where live the tens of millions who had to bear - 


the -brunt of the ravages of the migrations at the 
time of the partition and of three wars, the opinions 
held for two generations have begun to change. For 
anyone trying to collect signatures. on an appeal for 
peace and co-operation between Indian ang 
Pakistan, the going is surprisingly easy. 

The contentious issues between the two aunas 
are formidable. Among them, 
questions for Pakistan are of Kashmir, of military 


‘imbalance; of peaceful uses of nuclear power, of ` 


Indian sabotage networks in Pakistan and of the 
safety of Muslims in India. In its turn, India links the 


Name and fame never came my way, 
And fortune turned its face away, 


' Regrets | have none to this day, 
And carefree to the end I'll stay. 


I live well as | live obscure, 
A life much striven to be pure, 
No pomp to make me insecure, 
» Nor envy working to injure. 


So let me be in my own world, 
' In its insignificance furled, 
Not into contagion hurled, 
' Blissfully living in peace curled, 


som Benegal 
July 23, 1994. 


the high priority 





- 


-problems of Kashmir under its rule and in Punjab to 


the covert did ‘and propaganda from Pakistan. $ 
History has its own ways of resolving stubborn.’ 
problems or of letting them continue unresolved. 
We often shudder to think what may be in store for 
Indian and Pakistan should the present tendencies 
continue. 

In the long’ run, however what will greatly help i in 
the resolution of problems between the two countries’. 
is the removal from) the minds of many, many 
Indians the ‘emotionally ‘based and’ immensely 
exaggerated view of Pakistan’s evil intentions and 
capabilities. Pakistan really.poses no danger to the 
security of India and Muslims are not some kind of 
monsters who cannot be trusted, must be suspected, 
if not feared or despised. False perceptions, inherited Y 
by generations .of non-Muslims must be combated 
in a practical manner. Why not let as many Indians, 
as can afford,’ come to Pakistan and see for 
themselves that Pakistanis are experts in not 
solving their own internal problems and they are in 
no position to harm any of their neighbours. 

Why not let people of both the countries read 
each others newspapers and begin the process of 
countering false propaganda and encouraging 


dissemination of the reality? Why should there not 


be a meeting between editors and owners of' daily 
newspapers of India and Pakistan to come to some 
understanding to stop hostile propaganda against 
each others countries? Such a meeting has the 


- potential of being extremely beneficial to the cause 


of peace and co-operation. 

Why should not the anomalies in our communica- 
tion systems be sorted out? Why should Indians 
pay eleven rupees to send a letter to Pakistan, 
while Pakistanis send a letter to India in four 
rupees? ‘While Indians -pay about fortyfive rupees | 
for a three-minute telephone call to Pakistan, which 


is as,much amount as they pay for a call from 


Bombay to Delhi, why should Pakistanis pay 
Rs. 168 for three minutes call to India, while they 
pay jor, the same duration call, Rs 64 for’ 
Bangladesh, Rs 78 for Thailand.-Rs, 118 for 
Holland, Rs 121 for Japan, and Rs 132 for Ecuador. 
Why should India stop Pakistanis crossing the 


‚border at Wahga by road while Pakistan allows 


Indians to do so? Why should not Pakistanis be 
able to read several recently published books and 
articles in India which reveal the personality of the 
Quaid-i-Azam in much better light than he was . 
painted in India during the last half a century? 

In théir present state of social; economic and + 
political ‘disarray both India and Pakistan should ` 


consider these small measures as giant steps 
forward towards i improving their ties. 
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Antonio Gramsci: Conceptions and Misconceptions 


odern Italian thinking has distintive features of 
its own. Perhaps among all the European - 


~ varieties it is the one most affected by 
Hegelianism, and till today has beret with 
inversions of consciousness. 

The reason lies in the peculiar sources of the 
Italian state which took shape in 1861. Before that 
date there was no Italian identity; there-was only the 

` peninsula divided among cultural-political distinctions 


‘ moving towards one culture and one entity. And | 


“where lies one of the secrets of Italianism. It moved 
‘ from the realm of consciousness, into the realm of 

š reality justifying the emergence of the unified state 
as the final product of thought. The 1861 state was 
a material reality, but at the level ci thought 
process, a justification of Hegel's ultimate being. 

In the eyes of the Italian thinkers the state was 
more of a cutlural identity than a political being. Be 
it Vilfredo Pareto or Mosca, Antonio Labriola ‘or 
Benedetto Croce, Giovanni Gentile or Antonio 
Gramsci, they all moved freely in the realm of the 
kingdom of the other being coming occasionally and 
gradually to the ground realities which were important 
only to the extent that the state contradicted the 
moral, ethical and abstract values of 1861, and 
therefore, of Hegal and consequently coniradicted 
and impaired the movement of consciousness itself. 


The situation is in many senses extraordinary. > 


Here we find practical implementation of Hegel's 
yy idea of state; and who says it was not developed 
*" and defended? A whole galaxy of distinctive thinkers 
came to its defence during and after Risorgimento 
never allowing it to touch socio-economic and 
political objectivity. In fact politics in the Italian state 
cannot be material: 
superstructural thus both confirming and negating 
the Marxist theory of state. i 


Gramsci, was never enamoured, of the‘ staid : 
` Marxist theory. It is wrong to suggest that he had to - 


use indirect expressions and concepts because he 


. was in jail and therefore had to devise ways to 


bypass the censors. All this is only patially true. 


Even. outside prison ‘his concepts were ‘indirect’ and: 
Hegelian. This is because he looked upon the state ` 


-as something’ ideal, something unimportant, which 
had to be achieved through conscious overcoming 
of the mental resistance. prevalent in an unequal 
society: There is no ground to assume that Gramsci 
was moved more by Marx and Lenin, and.less by 
Hegel and’ Benedetto ‘Croce. In fact except during 
the Turin Council days in the early 1920s Gramsci 
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it has to be ideal’ and ' 


did. not seem to be too much concerned with the 
Leninist revolutionism. ‘He was also very 
uncomfortable with the Soviet state, as disturbed as 


‘was Rosa Luxemburg, and even more uncomfortable 
_in the alien company of the Third International. 


The problem before the Italian philosophical 
consciousness was the growing awareness of the 
developing cleavage between the ethical state and 
its actual unethical and immoral existence. Gramsci 
wanted the working class more to be concerned 
with this problem than’ with that of ‘capture of 
power’, and the organic intellectual to cleanse the 
Italian society of statism and function as enquirers 
of such.a path. Gramsci very nearly aims to 
equalise civil and political beings. Socialism is much 
less an aim and Gramsci has few references to 
it--very surprising and yet refreshing for a person 
who held the post of the General Secretary of the 


Italian Communist Party. 


Gramsci wanted the intellectual to approach 
ethical and moral state only after going through 
labyrinthine paths of. the civic consciousness. He 


. made a certain return to Marx through Hegel. For 


him the civil society was an ethical substratum of 


`` the state which should have represented ideological- 


cultural system of relations and spiritual-intellectual 


‘life. Gramsci considered the state continuously 


evolving out of the civil Society. There is considerable 
reconsideration of Marxist historicism in him: He 
seems to question, by implication, the purely 
economic determination of the society which appears 
in him to be evolving towards a stateless equilibrium 


‘by depoiliticising civic being and consciousness. 


Most of the energy of class struggle is to be 
absorbed in this endeavour. 

Gramsci is similarly indeterminate towards politics. 
In his concept of praxis he comes very near 
disproving dialectical materialsim, thus’ depriving 


-himself of an investigative tool as and when he 


lands on the complicated terrain of material reality 
deviating from the confines of praxis. 

Italian thinkers of ethical state, coming up against 
unethical and corrupt practices of the real state, 
faced -the dilemma in their own way. Remaining 
unnerved by its anti-civil manifestations they, to 
their credit, evolved a system of values of renewal, 
both utopian and practical. 

It was and is a complicated struggle. Gramsci’s 


` theories, for example, continued to be enriched by 


his foll6Wers, both inside and outside the Communist 
i {Continued on page 33) 
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"HISTORY OF THE MARKET 
From Opportunity to Imperative 


ELLEN MEIKSINS WOOD 


ust about every definition of the “market” in 
the dictionary connotes an opportunity: as a 
‘concrete locale .or institution—a market is a place 
where opportunities exist to buy and sell; as an 
abstraction, a market is the possibility of sale. 
‘Yaoods “find a market,” and we say there is a 
' market for a service or commodity when there is a 
demand for it, which means it can and will be sold. 
Markets are opened to those who want to sell. The 
market represents “conditions as regards opportunity 
for buying and selling’. (The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary) The market implies offering and choice. 
What then are market forces? Doesn't force 
imply coercion? In the conventional language of 
‘ capitalist ideology, the market implies not compulsion 
but freedom. At the same time, this freedom is 
guaranteed by certain regulatory mechanisms which 
ensure a-rational economy, where supply meets 
demand, putting on offer commodities and services 
that people will treely choose. These mechanisms 
are the impersonal “forces” of the market, and if 


they are in any way coercive, it is simply in the. 


sense that they compel economic actors to act 
“» “rationally” so as to maximise choice and opportunity. 

All- this implies that capitalism, the ultimate 
“market society”, is the- optimal condition of 
> opportunity and choice. More goods and services 


are on offer, more people are more free to'‘sell and: 


` profit from them, and more people are more free to 
choose among and buy them. =. 
So what: is wrong with this picture? A socialist is 


likely to tell you that the major missing ingredient is- 


the commodification of labour power and -class 


exploitation. So far.so good. But -what may not 


always be so clear, even in socialist accounts of the 
market, is that the distinctive and dominant charac- 
teristic ofthe: capitalist market is not opportunity or 
choice but, on the contrary, compulsion. Material 
life and social reproduction’ in capitalism are 


universally mediated by the market,’ so that all the. 
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, individuals must in one way or another enter into 


market relations in order to gain access to the 
means of life; and the dictates of the capitalist 
market—its imperatives of competition, accumulation, 
profit maximisation, and increasing labour 
productivity—regulate not only all economic 
transactions but social relations in general. As 
relations among human beings are mediated by the 
process of commodity exchange, social relations 
among people appear as relations among things, 
the “fetishism of commodities” in Marx's- famous 
formula. 

Some readers are ikely to object here that this is 
something every Socialist, or at least every Marxist, 
knows; but | have my doubts. In what follows, | shall 
argue that most historical accounts of capitalism, 
both Right and Left, have tended to lose sight of its 
historical specificity, the peculiarity of the capitalist 
market as a compulsion rather than an opportunity. 


‘| think it follows that our understanding of capitalism 


today, and ofthe political possibilities available to a 
socialist opposition, will be affected by how we 
understand its history, the particular ways ‘in which 
it represents a historic rupture with earlier soci=! 
forms, and what this tells us about the specificities. 
of the capitalist market. 


FAR from recognising that the market became 
capitalist when it became’ compulsory, most historical 
accounts suggest that capitalism emerged when the 
market was liberated from age-old constraints and 
when, for one reason or another, opportunities for 
trade expanded. In these accounts, capitalism 
represents not so-much a radical qualitative break 
from. earlier forms as a massive quantitative increase, 
an expansion of markets,-and a growing 
commercialisation of economic life. The traditional 
account—-which appéars in classical political’ 
economy, enlightened conceptions of progress, and 
many more modern histories—goes something like 
this: 
With ‘or without a. natural inclination to “truck, 

barter and. exchange” .(in Adam Smith's famous 
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phrase), rationally self-interested individuals have 
been engaging in acts of exchange since the dawn 
of history. These acts became increasingly 
specialised with an evolving division of labour, 
which was also accompanied by technical improve- 
ments in the instruments of production (improve- 
ments in productivity, in many of these explanations, 
may in fact have been the primary purpose of the 


increasingly specialised division of labour, so that ` 


there tends to be a close connection between these 
accounts of commercial development and a kind of 
technological determinism). And capitalism—or 
“commercial society”, the highest stage of progress 
~-represents a maturation of age—old commercial 


practices and their liberation from political and 


cultural constraints. 

But only in the West, the story goes, were these 
constraints comprehensively and decisively lifted. In 
the ancient Mediterranean, “commercial society” 
was already fairly well established, but its further 
evolution was interrupted by an unnatural break—the 
hiatus of feudalism, and several “dark” centuries 
during which economic life was again fettered by 
irrationalism and the political parasitism of landlordly 
power. The classic explanation of this interruption 
invokes “barbarian” invasions of the Roman Empire, 
but a later and very influential version of this model 
. was elaborated, from the 1890s through the 1920s, 
by the Beigian historian Henri Pirenne, who situated 
the rupture of the Mediterranean commercial 
civilisation rather later, in the Muslim invasion 
which, he argued, suppressed the old commercial 
system -by closing off the Mediterranean trade 
routes between East and West. A growing “economy 
of exchange”, led by a professional class of 
merchants, was replaced by an “economy of 
consumption”, the rentier economy of the feudal 
aristocracy. 

But eventually, according to both Pirenne and his 
predecessors, commerce revived with the growth of 
cities and the liberation of merchants. This time, 
however, there emerged cities with a distinctive and 
unprecedented autonomy; cities devoted to trade 
and dominated by an autonomous burgher class 
which was to free itself. once and for all from the 
fetters of the old cultural constraints and political 
parasitism. This liberation of the urban economy, of 
commercial activity and. mercantile rationality 
(accompanied by the inevitable improvements in 
techniques of production which evidently follow from 
the emancipation of trade), was apparently enough 
to account for the rise of modern capitalism. 


There have been other refinements of the old 


“commercialisation” model, from Weber to Braudel.? 
There have also been frontal attacks on the 


“commercialisation model’ in general and the Pirenne 


thesis in particular (now. generally out of favour). ; 
The most influential and currently more or less”? 


hegemonic of these has been the demographic 
model, which attributes European economic develop- 
ment to certain autonomous cycles of population 
and growth and decline. But however vehemently 
the old model has been challenged, its fundamental 
presuppositions seem to have remained intact. In 
one way or ‘another, whether by processes of 
urbanisation and growing trade or by the cyclical 
patterns of demographic growth, the transition to 
capitalism in all these explanations is a response of 
the universal and transhistorical laws of the market; 
the laws of supply and demand.® 

There is, of course, a major paradox here. The-¥ 
conception of the market as an arena of choice, and 
“commercial society” as the perfection of freedom, 
has tended to be associated with a theory of history 
in which modern capitalism is the outcome of an 
almost natural process, following certain universal, 
transhistorical, and immutable laws. The operation 
of these laws can, at least temporarily, be obstructed, 
but not without great cost. And its end-product, the 
“free” market, is an impersonal mechanism which 
can, to some extent, be controlled and regulated 
but which cannot finally be thwarted without’ all the 
dangers—and the futility—involved in any attempt 
to violate the laws of nature. 


ll 

ALL these explanations have in common certain 
assumptions about the continuity of trade and 
markets, from their earliest manifestations in primitive 
acts of exchange to their maturity in modern 
industrial capitalism. The age-old practice of 
commercial profit-taking in the form of “buying 
cheap and selling dear” is not, in these models, 
fundamentally different from capitalist exchange 
and accumulation through the appropriation of 
surplus value. Certainly there was a major shift from 
feudalism to capitalism, but the transformation was 
not in the nature of trade and markets themselves. 
The change was rather in what happened to the 
forces „and institutions—political, legal, cultural, 
ideological as well as technological—that had 
impeded the natural evolution of trade and the 
maturation of markets. 

lf anything, in these models it is feudalism that 
represents the real historic rupture; and while the 


A 


resumption of commercial development, beginning . 


in the interstices of feudalism and then breaking 
through its constraints, is certainly treated as a 


. major change in the history of Europe, it appears as 
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something like a course-correction in. a historical 
process that was temporarily—if drastically and for 
{a rather long time—deflected. These assumptions 

tend to have another important corollary, namely, 
that towns and trade were by nature antithetical to 
feudalism, so that their growth, however it came 


about, undermined the foundations of the feudal 


system. 

But if feudalism, according to ties explanations, 
had derailed the progress of commercial society, 
the intrinsic logic of the market never significantly 
changed. From the beginning, it involved rationally 
self-interested individuals maximising their utilities 
by selling goods for a profit whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. More particularly, it involved an 
increasing division of labour and specialisation, 
“requiring ever more elaborate networks of trade 
. and, above all, ever improving productive techniques, 
to cut costs in order to enhance commercial profits. 
This logic could in various ways be suppressed. But 
in principle, the logic of the market remained always 
the same, always an opportunity to be taken 
whenever possible, always conducive to economic 
growth and the improvement of productive forces, 
always bound eventually to produce industrial 
capitalism if left free to work out its natural logic. 

There is no acknowledgement here of imperatives 
specific to capitalism, of the specific ways in which 


the market operates in capitalism, of its. specific - 


laws of motion which uniquely compel people to 
enter the market and compel producers to produce 
“efficiently” by improving labour productivity—the 
laws of competition, profit maximisation, and capital 
accumulation. It follows that there is, according to 


> ‘these models, no need to explain the specific social 


property relations and the specific mode of 
exploitation that determine ‘these specific laws of 
motion. There is, in fact, no need really to explain 
the emergence. of capitalism because it is assumed 
to exist, at least in embryo, from the dawn of 
history, if not at the very core of human nature and 
human rationality. People, given the chance (and 
when not impeded by institutional or cultural 
inhibitions), have always behaved according to the 
rules of capitalist rationality, pursuing profit and in 
its pursuit seeking ways to improve labour 
productivity so that history has proceeded by the 
laws of capitalist development, in a process of 
economic growth sustained by developing productive 
forces—albeit with some major interruptions. If the 
emergence of a mature capitalist economy requires 
explanation at all, it is only an explanation of .the 
y barriers that have.. stood in the way of its 
development, and of the process by which those 
barriers were lifted. 
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ONE notable exception to the rule was the economic 
historian and anthropologist Karl Polanyi. In his 
classic work, The Great Transformation (published 
first in 1944), and in other works, his principal 
message was that the motive of individual profit 
associated with market exchange was never until 
the modern age the dominant principle of economic 
life, and that even where markets were well 
developed, a sharp distinction must be made 
between’ societies with markets, such as have 
existed throughout recorded history, and a “market 
society”. In all earlier societies, “economic” relations 
and practices were “embedded” or submerged in 
non-economic social relationships—various kinds of 
communal, religious, and political 
relationships. There have been other motives driving 
economic activity than the purely “economic” motives 
of profit.material gain—the achievement of status 
and_prestige, or the maintenance of communal 
solidarity—and there have been other ways of 
organising economic life than through the mechan- 
isms of market exchange; in particular what he calls 
the principles of “reciprocity” and “redistribution”. 

Only in modern “market society”, Polanyi argued, 
is there a distinct “economic” motive, distinct 
economic institutions and relations, separated from 
non-economic relations; and because human beings 
and nature—in the form of labour and land—are 
treated, however fictitiously, as commodities in a 
self-regulating system of markets driven by the 
price mechanism, society itself become as “adjunct” 
of the market. A market economy can exist only ina 
market society, that is, a society where, instead of 
an economy embedded in social relations, social 
relations are embedded in the economy. . 

Polanyi directly challenged ‘Adam Smith's 
assumptions about “economic man” and his natural 
“propensity to truck, barter, and exchange”, arguing 
that this “propensity” had never before Smith's own 
time played the dominant role he assigned to it, and 
that it did not regulate the economy until a century 
later. Where markets did exist in pre-market 
societies, even where they were extensive and 
important, they remained a subordinate feature of 
economic life, dominated by other principles of 
economic behaviour. Not only that, these markets, 
even in the most wide-ranging and complex 
commercial systems, operated according to a logic 
quite distinct from that of the modern capitalist 
market. 

In particular, he argued, neither the local markets 
nor the long-distance trade characteristic of pre- 
capitalist economies were essentially competitive. 
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External trade was simply “carrying”. Here, the 
merchant's job was to move goods from one market 
to another, while‘in local trade’ commercial activity 
was strictly regulated and exclusive. In general, 
competition was deliberately eliminated because it 
tended to disorganise trade. 

Let me clarify some points here, which may not 
be entirely clear in Polanyi’s account. Take the 
example of long-distance trade, the particular form 
of economic activity that defined the great 
commercial centres which, according to all versions 
of the commercialisation model, are supposed to 
have been the precursors of capitalism. This kind of 
trade took the form of “commercial arbitrage between 
separate markets”.* Buying cheap in one market 
and selling dear in another was the operative 
principle here, not competition within a single, 
integrated market. If there was competiton, it did 
not take the form of competitive and cost-effective 
production; and the economy was certainly’ not 
driven by competition. Essentially “extra-economic” 
conditions, such as domination of the seas and 
other transport routes, or highly developed financial 
institutions and instruments of arbitrage, were the 
key to commercial advantage. So this kind'oi trade, 
largely in luxury goods for a fairly limited market, did 
not in itself carry an impulse to improving productivity. 
The main vocation of the large merchant was 
circulation rather than production. And even when a 
major commercial centre like Florence developed 
domestic production, in addition to its role in 
servicing external mercantile activity, the basic logic 
of economic transactions was not essentially 
different. For the merchant, it was still a matter of 
limited production for a luxury market and a 
- recycling of wealth in the process ‘of circulation, 
rather than the creation of value in production and 
appropriation by maximising surplus value in the 
capitalist manner. 

Polanyi points out that only internal, national 
markets—a very late development, much resisted 
by local merchants and autonomous towns in the 
most advanced commercial centres of Europe-——were 
to be conducted according to competitive principles. 
But even internal markets within early modern 
European nation-states were for some time simply 
a loose collection of separate municipal markets, 
joined by a carrying trade hardly different in 
principle from long-distance, overseas commerce. 
Nor was an integrated internal markets a direct 
descendant of, or a natural evolution from, the local 
or long-distance trade which preceded it. lt was, 
Polanyi argues, a product of state intervention—and 
even then, in an economy still largely based on 
production by self-sufficient peasant households 


labouring for subsistence; state regulation continued 
to prevail over competitive principles. 


| intend to come back to the question of the BY 


internal, competitive market and the conditions in 
which it emerged. For the moment, | just want to 
emphasise what is particularly important in Polanyi’s 
account of the market in history. He was not, of 
course, alone in noting the secondary role of the 
market in pre-capitalist societies. -Any competent 
economic historian or anthropologist is bound to 
acknowledge, the various non-market principles of 
economic behaviour that operated in such societies, 
from the most “primitive” and egalitarian to the 
most elaborate, stratified, and exploitative “high” 
civilisations. And other economic historians (though 
perhaps not as many as one might imagine) have 


taken note of certain changes in the principles of¥ 


trade. But Polanyi’s account is particularly notable 
for its striking delineation of the rupture between 
“market society” and the non-market societies 
which preceded it, even societies with markets, not 
only the differences between their economic logics 
but the social dislocations which that transformation 
brought about. So disruptive was the system of self- 
regulating markets, he insists, not only to social 
relatians but to the human psyche, so awful its 
effects on human lives, that the history of its 
implementation had to be at the same time the 
history of protection from its ravages, the “protective 
countermoves”, particularly by means of state 
intervention, without which “human society would 
have been annihilated.”® 

Polanyi's argument in many wavs represents a 
dramatic departure from accounts of economic 
development which stress the (more or less benign) 
continuities between ancient commerce and the 
modern capitalist economy even when they insist 
on the antagonism between “commercial” or 
capitalist principles and the economic (or anti- 
economic) logic of feudalism. But in some important 
respects, his account retains significant affinities 
with more conventional economic histories. 

There is, first, more than a little technological 
determinism in his argument. The main theme of 
Polanyi’s historical account is how the Industrial 
Revolution brought about a market society, how, in 
a commercial society, the invention of complex 
machines made it necessary to convert “the natural 
and human substance of society into commodities.”® 
“Since elaborate machines are expensive,” he 
argues, “they do not pay unless large amounts of 
goods are produced.” And the assurance of 
uninterrupted production required to achieve the 
necessary scale of production means that, for the 
merchant, “all factors involved must be on šale.” 


bal 
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The ultimate and most disastrous step in creating 
ihe necessary conditions—that is, creating the 
‘market society originally required by complex 
machine production—is the transformation of labour 
into a commodified “factor”. 

The sequence of causation here is significant. 
The Industrial Revolution was “merely the beginning” 
of an “extreme and radical” revolution which utterly 
transformed society by commodifying humanity and 
nature.® At its heart was “an almost miraculous 
improvement in the tools of production’,® and, while 
it brought about a transformation of society, it was 
itself the culmination of earlier improvements in 
producitivity, both in techniques and in the organisa- 
tion of land-use, nofably enclosures in England. 

“Valthough Polanyi takes issue with the belief in 


_ “spontaneous progress”, he never for a moment: 


seems to doubt the inevitability of such improve- 
ments, at least in the context of Western commercial 
society, with its “free institutions”, especially its free 
urban communes, and the expansion of trade—“the 
Western European trend of economic progress.” 

The main outlines of Polanyi’s historical narrative, 
then, are in some respects not so very different 
from less critical versions of the commercialisation 
model: the expansion of markets goes hand-in-hand 
with technological progress to produce modern 
industrial capitalism. And although the process 
culminates in England, it is a general European 
process. For that matter, it appears that the 
process which led from commercialisation ‘to 
industrialisation to “market society” may after all 
have a more or less natural development in an 

~phcreasingly commercialised world, a development 
completed only in Europe simply because certain 
non-economic obstacles did not here block its path. 
As a student of Polanyi’s has explained in an 
account of Polanyi’s lectures on “General Economic 
History” in the pages of Monthly Review, Polanyi 
argued that, in contrast to an equally commercialised 
East, Western European feudalism was not 
characterised by strong bonds of kinship, clan, and 
tribe, so that “when feudal ties weakened and 
disappeared, there was little to stand in the way of 
domination by market forces.” And while the 
government ‘intervention was required to create 
“factor markets”, “the developing market economy 
helped to destroy feudal economic and political 
institutions.”" 

What fails to emerge from all this is an 
appreciation of the ways in which a radical 
transformation of social velations preceded industriali- 
sation, creating a historically unique imperative to 
improve the forces of production. To say this is not 
just to accuse Polanyi of putting the cart before the 


” 


horse. The more fundamental points is that his 
order of causation suggests a failure to treat the 
capitalist market itself as a specific social form. in 
fact, for all his insistence on the social consequences 
of the modern market, and the ways in which 
society has been submerged in the market economy, 
especially with the commodification of labour, Polanyi 
never actually treats the market itself as a social 
relation—as distinct from an impersonal mechanism 
which imposes itself on social relations. The specific 
imperatives of the capitalist market—the pressures 
of accumulation and increasing labour productivity 
~—are then treated not as the product of specific 
social relations but as a result of (at least in Europe, 
more or less inevitable?) technological improvement. 

| am suggesting, instead, that a capitalist dynamic 
rooted in a new form of social property relations 
beth chronologically and causally preceded industrial- 
isation. In fact, a kind of “market society’—a 
society in which producers were market-independent, 
dependent on the market for access to the means 
of life, labour, and self-reproduction, and subject to 
market imperatives—was not the result of industrial- 
isation but its primary cause, Only a transformation 
in social property relations which compelled people 
to produce competitively (and not just to buy cheap 
and sell dear), a transformation which made access 
to the means of production dependent on the 
market, can explain the dramatic revolutionising of 
productive forces uniquely characteristic of modern 
capitalism. 

It follows that the rise of capitalism cannot be 
explained as the outcome of technical improvements, 
or even “the Western European trend of economic 
progress”, or any other transhistorical mechanism. 
It also follows that the snecific transformation of 
social property relations which set in train a 
historically unique “progress” of productive forces 
cannot be taken for granted and still needs to be 
explained. 


IV 


THE issue here is not just a question of 
disagreements about the particular historical process 
which created capitalism. How we understand its 
history has a lot to do with how we understand the 
thing itself. The old models of capitalist development 
were .a paradoxical blend of transhistorical 
determinism and “free” market voluntarism, in 
which the capitalist market was both an immutable 
natural law and the perfection of human choice and 
freedom. The antithesis of such models would be a 
conception of the capitalist market that fully acknow- 
ledges its imperatives and compulsions, while 
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recognising that these imperatives themselves are 
rooted not in some transhistorical natural law but in 
historically specific social relations, constituted by 
human agency and accessible to change. This is 
the kind of conception we might expect to find in 
Marxism. So where has Marxism figured in these 
historical debates? What have Marxist historians to 
say about the history of the market? The answer is 
that there has been as much disagreement among 
Marxists as between them and bourgeois historians. 
Many Marxists (not least Marx himself in his earlier 
writings?) have been no less wedded than anyone 
else to the old commercialisation model, often, 
perhaps, with a stronger dose of technological 
determinism. Others have been very’ critical of that 
model, though even here, strong residues remain. 
The debate is still in progress, and there is still 
much work to be done. 

The single most important debate among Marxists 
on the relevant questions is the so-called “Transition 
Debate” sparked off by an exchange between Paul 
Sweezy and Maurice Dobb in Science and Society 
in the early 1950s.** Among the main themes of the 
debate was the role of towns and trade in the 
transition and particularly whether trade, especially 
the growth of long-distance East-West trade in the 
manner suggested by Pirenne, was the solvent of 
feudalism—in other words, whether the “prime 
mover” was external to the primary relations of 
feudalism—or whether the causes of that dissolution 
and the rise of capitalism must be found within 
those relations, the relations between lords and 
peasants. 

Sweezy argued that feudalism, for all its 
inefficiencies and instabilities, was instrinsically 
tenacious and resistant to change, and that the 
main moving force in its dissolution had to come 
from outside. The feudal system could tolerate, and 
indeed required, a certain amount of trade; but with 
the establishment of localised urban trading and 
transshipment centres based on long-distance trade 
(about which Sweezy cited the authority of Henri 
Pirenne), a process was Set in train which encourag- 
ed the growth of production for exchange, in tension 
with the feudal principle of production for use. But 
this by itself was not enough to bring about 
capitalism. Sweezy here made the important point 
that, while “we usually think of a transition from one 
social system to another as a process in which the 
two systems directly confront each other and fight it 
out for supremacy”, it would be a “serious error” to 
think of the transition from feudalism to capitalism in 
these terms." 

Sweezy did not propose to explain, the second 
phase of the process, but he raised some critical 


questions about explanations offered by others. 
Two in particular stand out. First, he expressed 
skepticism about the plausibility of the view— 
following from the conventional interpretation of 
Marx's theory of the “really revolutionary way” to 
industrial capitalism—that industrial capitalists rose 
from the ranks of petty producers, proposing 
instead that we should understand the “really 
revolutionary way” as a process in which the 
producer, instead of growing from petty producer 
into merchant and capitalist, “starts out as both a 
merchant and an employer of wage-labour’, in 
which capitalist enterprises are launched fully fledged 
instead of in a gradual process of growth out of the 
putting-out system.'® The second point was that. 
even the generalisation of commodity production” 
could not account for the rise of capitalism and that 
highly developed commodity production—as, for 
instance, in medieval Italy or Flanders—did not 
necessarily produce capitslim.’® 

Sweezy's opponents, especially Maurice Dobb 
and Rodney Hilton, argued instead that trade in 
itself was not the solvent of feudalism; and Hilton in 
particular pointed out that Pirenne’s argument had 
in any case been shown to be empirically flawed. 
They insisted that the “prime mover’ in the transition 
which Sweezy was looking for was to be found in 
the relations between lords and peasants. Hilton in 
particular spelled out the ways in which money, 
trade, towns, and even the so-called “commercial 
revolution” were integral to the feudal system. This 
meant that, while there was undoubtedly a complex 
process in which they contributed to the transition, 
they could not be regarded as antithetical or inimical 
to feudalism and hence as its principal solvent. 

Both Dobb and Hilton, in various ways, suggested 
that the dissolution of feudalism and the rise of 
capitalism resulted from the /iberation of petty 
commodity production from the fetters of feudalism, 
with the help of class struggle between lords and 
peasants. Dobb, for example, argued that while 
class struggle did not, “in any simple and direct 
way”, give rise to feudalism, it did serve to 

modify the dependence of the petty mode of production 
upon feudal overlordship and eventually to shake loose the 
small producer from feudal exploitation. it is then from the 
petty mode of production (in the degree to which It secures 
independence of action, and social differentiation in turn 
develops within it) that capitalism is born.’ 

Similarly, Hilton suggested that the pressure 
imposed by lords on peasants to transfer surplus 
labour were the root cause of improved production 
techniques and the basis for the growth of simple. 
commodity production, while peasant resistance to” 
those pressures was crucially important to the 
process of transition to capitalism, “the freeing of 
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peasant and artisan economies for the development 
of commodity production and eventually the 
„emergence of the capitalist entrepreneur.” 
"This summary is, of course, a gross abbreviation 
and simplification of the complex arguments offered 
by the participants in the debate; but it should be 
enough to raise some critical questions about the 
assumptions on which each sice was operating. At 
first glance, it is Sweezy who seems to show the 
greatest affinity to the commercialisation model, 
while his opponents seem to depart from it. But the 
issue is not so simple. On closer inspection, it is not 
at all clear that Dobb and Hilton are challenging all 
the basic assumptions of the commercialisation 
model, and some of the questions raised by 
Sweezy go to the heart of the problems they leave 
\Yunresolved. One point stands out in the arguments 
of Dobb and Hilton: the transition to capitalism is a 
matter of liberating or “shaking loose” an economic 
logic already present in simple commodity production. 
We are left with the overwhelming impression that, 
given the chance, the commodity-producing peasant 
(and artisan) will grow into a capitalist. The centre 
of gravity in this argument may have shifted away 
from the city to the countryside, and class struggle 
has been given a new role; but how different are the 
assumptions underlying this argument from some of 
the main premises of the commercialisation model? 
How far are we from the premise that the capitalist 
market is an opportunity rather than an imperative, 
and that what requires explanation in accounting for 
the rise of capitalism is the removal of obstacles, 
the breaking of fetters, not the creation of a wholly 
new economic logic? — 
Here the problems that troubled Sweezy in his 
- confrontation with Dobb's argument are very much 
to the point. First, the habit of treating transitions as 
a confrontation between two antithetical modes of 
production has far too often been an excuse for 
begging the question. As Sweezy suggested, while 
it may have a different meaning in the transition 
from capitalism to socialism, this habit is particularly 
problematic in dealing with the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism. As we have seen, the 
commercialisation model and other related explana- 
tions effectively assume the existence of capitalism, 
or a capitalist rationality, in order to explain its 
emergence. Feudalism is confronted by an already 
xisting capitalism, at least in embryonic form, 


whose coming into being is never explained. The. 


explanations offered by Marxists like Hilton and 
Dobb, while in many ways devastating to the 
x commercialisation model and to its assumptions 
about the antithesis of feudalism and commerce, 
have not entirely escaped from this trap, still in 
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some important respects assuming the very thing- 
that needs to be explained. 

‘Nor do they offer an entirely convincing response 
to the question raised by Sweezy about the failure 
of advanced commercial centres such as those of 
Italy and Flanders. Here again there is a tendency 
to take capitalism for granted by simply explaining 
the obstacles which prevented these commercial 
cities from reaching maturity. The question posed 
about Flanders or Italy is not so much why and in 
what circumstances did capitalist imperatives impose 
themselves on economic actors, as they did in | 
England, but rather why and in what ways were 
economic actors in the “failed” transitions unwilling 
or unable—not least for ideological or cultural 
reasons—to break away from their attachment to 
feudalism in order to create a new social form.'® 

There is also good reason for Sweezy's skepticism 
about the “really revolutionary way”. This idea 
appears in Dobb particularly (though not exclusive) 
in the form of capitalist farmers ‘rising from the 
ranks of the yeomanry. Again, the problem is that 
these rising yeomen tend to be depicted as more or 
less freely choosing the capitalist road, once 
released from feudal impediments, while capitalism 
is treated as a more or less organic growth out of 
petty commodity production—even if bourgeois 
revolutions may be required to remove the final 
obstacles. Yet there must be somathing more to 
account for the disposition of producers to behave 
like capitalists than simply their liberation from 
restraints or their growth from “middling” to large 
proprietors, and there is a qualitative difference 
between petty commodity production and capitalism 
which remains to bé explained. 


v 


WHAT the Transition Debate left unexplained—the 
question that was never really asked—was how and 
in what circumstances producers became subject to 
market imperatives. There has, however, been a 
further installment in the ongoing debate among 
Marxists. The historian Robert Brenner, taking up 
the challenge of the Transition Debate, has produced 
an important body of work which seeks to explain 
the transition from feudalism to capitalism without 
reading capitalist principles back into pre-capitalist 
societies and without assuming the very thing that 
needs to be explained. He also rejects the model of 
the transition form feudalism to capitalism in which 
two antagonistic modes of production confronted 
each other. There was no embryonic capitalism in 
the interstices of feudalism—either in pre-capitalist 
forms of trade or in petty commodity production 
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treated as a kind of proto-capitalism. 

Brenner criticises other accounts of. the transition 
for neglecting the “internal logic and solidity” of pre- 
capitalist economies and proceeding as if economic 
actors will adopt capitalist strategies when given the 
chance—a criticism which would, though he never 
says it in so many words, presumably apply as 
much to the rising-petty-commodity-production theory 
as to the commercialisation model. Brenner takes 
this insight further, however, not by looking for 
some external impetus to the dissolution of feudalism 

' (in the context of certain property relations, for 
example, trade could and did lead to tightening 
rather than loosening pre-capitalist property forms) 
but by looking for a dynamic internal to feudalism 
which does not itself presuppose an already capitalist 
logic. Class struggle figures prominently in his 
argument, as it did in Dobb's and Hilton's; but here 
it is not a question of /iberating an impulse toward 
capitalism. Instead, it is a matter of lords and 
peasants, in certain specific conditions peculiar to 
England, involuntarily setting in train a capitalist 
dynamic while acting to reproduce themselves as 
they were, creating a situation in which producers 
were subjected to market imperatives—not the 
opportunity to produce for the market and grow 
from petty producers into capitalists but the need to 
specialise for the market and to produce compet- 
itively—-simply in order to guarantee access to the 
means of subsistence. 

There is no room to go into detail here.” It is 
enough to say that Brenner's explanation has to do 
with the very specific conditions of English property 
relations, in which an exceptionally large proportion 
of land was owned by landlords and worked by 
tenants whose conditions of tenure increasingly 
took the form of economic leases, in effect obliging 
them to compete not only in a market for consumers 
but in a market for access to land, and to produce 
competitively in order to pay economic rents. At the 
same time, landlords in England had been 
demilitarised before any other aristocracy in Europe, 
and the English state was uniquely centralised, 
without the “parcellisation of sovereignty” character- 
istic of feudalism and its successor states. This 
meant that, although the state served the aristocracy 
as an instrument of order, the ruling class was 
unusually devoid of autonomous “extra-economic” 
powers, or what Brenner calls “politically constituted 
property”, the kinds of independent political, juridical, 
and military powers by means of which exploiting 


classes in pre-capitalist societies—such as feudal . 


~“lords—typically appropriated surplus labour. 


This distinctive landed class became increasingly 
dependent on the productivity of their tenants, 
rather than on exerting coercive power to squeeze y 
more surplus out of them. As competitive “market 
forces” established themselves, less productive 
farmers went to the wall, and together with direct 
coercive intervention to evict them or to extinguish 
their customary rights, this accelerated’ the 
polarisation of English rural society into larger 
landowners and a growing propertyless multitude. 
The famous “triad” of landlord, capitalist tenant, 
and wage labourer was the result, and with the 
growth of wage labour the pressures to improve 
labour productivity also increased. The same process 
created a highly productive agriculture capable of _ 
sustaining a large population not engaged in-y 
agricultural production, but also an increasing 
propertyless mass, which would constitute both a 
large wage-labour force and a domestic market for 
cheap consumer goods—a type of market with no 
historical precedent. This is the background to the 
formation of English industrial capitalism. 

Although Brenner has clearly been influenced by 
Dobb and’ Hilton, the difference between his 
argument and theirs should by now be clear. Again, 
the operative principle in his argument is compulsion 
or imperative, not opportunity. If, for example, the 
yeoman-farmer plays a role heré, it is not as the 
bearer of an opportunity but as the subject of an 
imperative. Yeomen were typically the very kind of 
capitalist tenants who were subject to the competitive 
pressures of the English triad; and even owner- 
occupiers would be subject to those pressures once 
the competitive productivity of agrarian capitalism 
set the terms of economic survival. Both landlords 
and tenants came to depend on success in the 


‘market, as the former relied on the profits of the 


latter for their rents; and both had an interest in 
agricultural “improvement”, the enhancement of 
productivity by means of innovative land use and 
techniques, which often implied, among other things, 
enclosure—not to mention the exploitation of wage 
labour. E 7 

' In one of the additions to the Transition Debate, - 
another contributor inadvertently illustrates the 
difference between the market-as-opportunity model 
and the market as imperative—though perhaps in a 
way which a specialist like Hilton would have 
avoided. John Merrington, in his important article on 
the structural role of towns in feudalism, suggests 
that, although the transformation. of feudal surplus » 
labour into money rents did not in itself alter the ` 
fundamental nature of feudal relations, by helping to 
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fix surplus labour to a constant magnitude it 
“stimulated the growth of independent commodity 
production.”2! This proposition seems to be based 
less on empirical evidence than on the presupposition 
that petty producers would choose to act like 
capitalists if given the chance. Brenner, in contrast, 
shows how unfixed, arbitrary rents, acting as 
economic rents responsive to market imperatives, 
stimulated the development of commodity production, 
the improvement of productivity, and self-sustaining 
economic growth. Elsewhere, as in France, where 
peasants typically enjoyed possession of land at 
fixed and nominal rents, no such stimulus existed. 
In a sense, Brenner has also answered Sweezy's 
question about the “really revolutionary way”. The 


-Y capitalist tenant in England was not just a petty 


producer who had grown into a capitalist. His 
specific relation to the means of production, the 
conditions in which he had access to land itself, 
made him from the start a capitalist, a producer 
subject to market imperatives and typically an 
employer of wage labour. 

The contrast with France is illuminating. Here, 
the aristocracy long retained its hold on politically 
constituted property or “extra-economic” powers of 
exploitation; and when feudalism was replaced by 
absolutism, these powers were not replaced by 
purely economic exploitation or capitalist production. 
Instead, the French ruling class gained a new extra- 
economic powers as the absolutist ‘state created a 
vast apparatus of office by means of -which a 
section of the propertied class could appropriate the 


` surplus labour of peasants in the form of a tax. And 


"even that, at the height of -absolutism, France 


remained a confusing welter of competing jurisdic- 
tions, as nobility and municipal authorities clung to 
the remnants of their autonomous feudal powers, 


- the residues of feudal “parcellised sovereignty”. In 


these conditions, the preferred economic strategy 
was still to squeeze the peasants by extra-economic 
means rather than to encourage competitive produc- 
tion and “improvement”. There was no impetus to 
capitalist development comparable to England’s 
until England itself succeeded in imposing its 
competitive pressures on an international economy. 
This was to be the pattern of development in other 
capitalist societies too, as competitive pressures 


from outside, in an international system, compelled - 


other states to encourage economic development. 
It is worth noting, too, that the integ?ated national 
market which Polanyi described as the first kind of 
market to operate on competitive principles develop- 
ed in England long before anywhere else, while 
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France had to await the Napoleonic era to remove 
internal barriers to trade. The important point about 
this is that the development of a competitive 
national market was a corollary, not a cause, of 
capitalism and “market society”. The evolution of a 
unified and competitive national market reflected 
changes in the nature of the mode of exploitation 
and the nature of the state. So, for example, in 
France, the persistence of “extra-economic” powers 
of exploitation, not only in the form of state-office 
but also the remnants of old aristocratic jurisdictions 
or other corporate powers and privileges inherited 
from feudalism, meant that neither the state nor the 
economy was truly integrated. This corporate 
fragmentation of society was as much a part of 
absolutism as the centralised bureaucracy which 
dominates conventional stereotypes of the absolutist 
state. In England, where there was a clear separation 
between the political, coercive powers of the state 
and the exploitative powers of propertied classes 
which derived their wealth from purely “economic” 
forms of exploitation, the private economic powers 
of the ruling class did not detract from the political 
unity of the state, and there was both a truly 
centralised state and an integrated national economy. 


Vi 


BRENNER’S argument, then, by showing how 
direct producers became subject to market impera- 
tives, explains the context in which the very nature 
of trade and markets was transformed, acquiring an 
entirely new eccnomic role and a new systematic 
logic. This happened long before industrialisation 
and as a precondition to it. Market imperatives, in 
other words, imposed themselves on direct producers 
before the mass proletarianisation of the work-force 
and, in fact, were a decisive factor in creating a 
mass proletariat, as “market forces”, supported by 
direct coercion in the form of political and judicial 
intervention, created a propertyless majority. 

But proletarianisation, which meant the complete 
commodification of labour power, did confer new 
and more far reaching coercive powers on the 
market by creating a working class that was 
completely market-dependent and completely 
vulnerable to market disciplines, with no mediations 
and no alternative resources. Nor, of course, is it 
enough to say that both capital and labour were 
subject in their various ways to the impersonal 
forces of the market. The market itself became a 
major axis of class division between the exploiters 
and the exploited, between buyers and sellers of 
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labour power, and a new coercive instrument for 
capital, the ultimate discipline in its control of 
labour. 

The way in which “market society” established 


itself in the intervening period has been most vividly- 


described by E.P. Thompson. In his work, the 
establishment of “market society” comes to life, not 
only as a process of proletarianisation, particularly 
in his classic work, The Making of the English 
Working Class, but also in his writings on the earlier 
eighteenth century, as a living confrontation between 
“market society” and alternative values and 
practices. The implantation of “market society” also 
appears as a confrontation between classes, 
between those whose interests were expressed in 
the new political economy of the market, together 
with its philosophy of “improvement”, and those 
who struggled to contest them from a vantage point 
that put the right of subsistence before the 
imperatives of profit. 

For those who have wondered why Thompson, 
after The Making of the English Working Class, 
moved back into the eighteenth century instead of 
forward beyond the 1830s to a fuller account of 
industrialisation, the answer must be that he was 
trying to explain the establishment of capitalism as 
a social form, and not some natural technical 
process called “industrialisation”. He was particularly 
interested in the eighteenth century as the moment 
when the capitalist transformation ‘of property 
relations was being consolidated and was playing 
itself out in the articulation of a new capitalist 
ideology more self-conscious and explicit than ever 
before. It was also a moment when the contestation 
of the new economic principles had not yet been 
submerged in a hegemonic ideology, the political 
economy of the market, which would soon infiltrate 
even some of the most radical opposition to 
capitalism. 

Thompson suggests that in the ataccrihiSentury 
England the market was in fact the main arena of 
struggle. This was so for reasons very specific to 
this “transitory: moment in English history. On the 
one hand, this was a moment of “free” labour, 
subject neither to pre-capitalist, extra-economic 
forms of domination nor as yet, in general, to the 
‘ new disciplines of the factory, so that people for a 
short time still controlled “their own immediate 
- relations and modes of work”. On the other hand, 
“they had very little control over the market for their 
products or over the prices of raw materials or 
food". This is why social protest was so often 
directed at the market. People (often women) 


opposed not only what they regarded as unjust 
prices but illegitimate and immoral’ market 
practices—practices designed to increase profit, iy 
which from the vantage point of “market society” 
and capitalist rationality seem perfectly normal 
today but which violated certain customary expecta- 
tions about rights of access to the means of life. 

In some of these protests, we can also see 
opposition to the transformation of the market from 
a visible and more or less transparent institution 
into an “invisible hand”. The market with which 
people had been most familiar was a physical place 
where people put commodities on offer for other 
people to buy, according to principles still to some 
exteni governed by custom, communal regulation, 
expectations about the right to subsistence, and- 
what Thompson famously called “the moral economy 
of the crowd”. Now it was becoming a mechanism 
beyond communal control, as the transparency of 
market transactions was supplanted by the mysteries 
of a “self-regulating” market, the price mechanism, 
and the subordination of all communal values of the 
imperatives of profits. 

Thompson ‘also shows how the new ideology of 
political economy, together with the new conceptions 
of property and the ethic of profit and “improvement” 
on which it was based, were increasingly enforced 
by state repression. The courts would put reasons - 
of “improvements—the proprietor's right to profit by 
increasing productivity—above customary use-rights 
or the right to subsistence. And the civil authority 
reacted more violently (especially in the wake of the 
French Revolution) to protest against unjust prices 
and market practices. Coercion by the state, in 
other words, was required to impose the coercion of 
the market. 


Z 
~~a 





-Vil 


A lot still remains to be learned about the role of 
markeis, cities, and trade in the history of capitalism: 
but even to acknowledge that capitalism was not an 
organic growth out of age-old forms of commerce, 
nor a result of technlogical development, and to 
recognise all the consequences of the social relations 
that constitute the capitalist market, has major 
implications. 

| am convinced, for example, that various political 
programmes of the Left—from social democratic 
demands for a more “social” market in the context 
of capitalism, to somewhat more radical theories of p 
“market socialism’—are still in some ways based | 
on illusions about the nature of the market as a 
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sphere of opportunity and choice, and a failure fo 
consider the full consequences of treating the 
market as an economic regulator. | still remember 
—-though the heady days of the Communist collapse 
already seem very distant—how idealistic democrats 
in Eastern Europe responded to warnings about the 
market from the Western Left (at a time when there 
still seemed to be an anti-market Left in the West 
and still some chance of dialogue between them 
and more progressive forces in the former 
Communist countries). When people warned that 
“the market” means not only super-markets with 
lots of choice but mass unemployment and poverty, 
the reply would be, “Yes, of course, but that’s not 
what we mean by the market.” The idea was that 
you could pick and choose what you want from the 
self-regulating market. The market can act as a 
regulator of the economy just enough to guarantee 
some “rationality”, some correspondence between 
what people want and what is produced. The 
market can act as a signal, a source of information, 
a form of communication between consumers and 
producers; and it can guarantee that useless or 
inefficient enterprises will shape up or fall. But we 
can dispense with its nastier side. 

All this may seem as naive to many Eastern 
Europeans now as it did to some Western Marxists 
then; but it is not at all clear that many on the 
Western Left today are any less inclined to think 
that the market as an economic regulator is 
amenable to that kind of choice between its 
beneficent disciplines and its more destructive 
consequences. It is difficult to explain in any other 
way the notion of “market socialism’, or even the 
less utopian social democratic conception of the 
“social market”, in which the market's ravages can 
be controlled by state regulation and an enhancement 
of social rights. 

| do not mean to say that the “social market” is 
no better than free market capitalism. Nor do | 
mean to suggest that certain institutions and 
practices associated with the market could not be 
adapted to a socialist economy. But it's no good 
refusing to confront the implications of the one 
irreducible condition without which the market cannot 
act as an economic discipline: the commodification 
of labour power—a condition which places the 
strictest limits on the “socialisation” of the market 
and its capacity to assume a human face.” 

The market today is still acting not orly as an 
“impersonal” imperative but also as a direct 
instrument of class power manipulated by capital in 
its control of labour, not to mention as a medium of 
a new imperialism, in which advanced capitalist 


economies, with the help of the state, are imposing 
market “disciplines” on the Third World and on the 
“new democracies”. To avoid the ravages of market 
society will require greater transformations than 
Polanyi had in mind, but as a historically specific 


-social form capitalism may also be more open than 


he imagined to contestation and another “great 
transformation”. A 

At this moment in the “long decline”, the 
capitalists themselves—in their increasingly desper- 
ate demands for “flexibility’—-seem closer than ever 
before to admitting that the imperatives of the 
capitalist market will not allow them to prosper 
without depressing the conditions of workers and 
degrading the environment. In these circumstances, 


` socialism may turn out to be less unrealistically 


utopian than is a “social” capitalism. u 
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FRED HOYLE: A Profile 
J.V. NARLIKAR 


A young primary school boy was given the 
homework of bringing specimens of flowers in 
the neighbourhood. When he showed the collection 
to the teacher he pointed out that one particular 
specimen had six petals and not five as the teacher 
had said in the class. Instead of explaining the 
discrepancy, the teacher. took it as an act of 
insubordination and gave the boy a stinging blow on 
the head. . i 

The boy was shocked by this act of punishment 
when he was expecting compliments for making an 
unusual discovery. He left the class and the school, 
went home and refused to go back until justice was 
done to him. There was the inevitable enquiry by 
the local school authorities where the boy put up his 
case. They allowed him to study at home for the 
rest of the year and then to change the school. 

This was way back in the 1920s, in Bingley, 
Yorkshire, and the boy's name was Fred Hoyle. 
Now approaching 80, Sir Fred recounts the incident 
in his very readable autobiography, Home is Where 
the Wind Blows (University Science Books, C.i- 
fornia). He describes his formative years as being 
spent in a state of war with the educational system 
which did its best to stifle the child's spirit of enquiry 
and questioning. 

However, the flower incident in retrospect seems 
indicative of the personality which was already 
trying to assert itself, at the tender age of nine. 
Hoyle’s life reads like a series of battles against the 
Establishment, wherein a creative mind is aspiring 
to propagate originality and adventure against a 
background that favours conformism and caution. 

On the face of it Sir Fred's career reads like that 
of any highly successful scientist; a scholarship to 
Cambridge University followed by fellowship of a 
Cambridge college, a prestigious professorship at 
Cambridge, fellowship of the Royal Society, and 
various awards, including a knighthood. His scientific 


The author, himself a distinguished scientist, writes 
about his fellow peer in this lucid contribution about 


a remarkable scholar. This is 


taken from The 
Times of India. : 





achievements include pioneering contributions to 
the theory of how atomic nuclei are synthesised in 
stars, and new ideas in cosmology and on the 
evolution of stars. The creation of an astronomy 
institute at Cambridge and the shepherding to 
completion of the Anglo-Australian Observatory are 
two instances of institution-building for which 
generations of astronomers will be beholden to 
Hoyle. And on top of it, he has left his mark as a 
science populariser (he is a Kalinga Award winner) 
and a writer of science fiction. l 

When the young Fred went to Cambridge for the 
scholarship examination that would decide his 
admission to that famed university, he found himself 
in the company of boys who had been extensively 
coached by their schoolmasters. However, as he 
writes: “Every effort was made (by the examiners)... 
to award scholarships to pupils, not to school- 
masters.” Contrast the situation in India today 
where the credit for a pupil's name appearing in the 
merit list (of XI-Std or IIT-JEE, NTS, or other 
examinations) is brazenly claimed by the coaching 
classes. “Merit” acquired through coaching, of 
course, does not make good scientists. But then 
our examinations never claim to be designed for q 
detecting budding Sahas, Boses or Ramans. 

Like great empires and cultures, great scientific 
institutions also have phases when they undergo 
decline and fall. The Cavendish Laboratory under 
J.J. Thomson, followed by Rutherford, was no 
exception as Hoyle discovered in the mid-1930s. 
Taking a period of 10 to 15 years as the typical 
generation span for a theoretical physicist (that is, 
the phase when he or she is most creative) he 
considers his generation to be the unluckiest in 
terms of inspiring works on the frontiers of 
fundamental physics. When he entered research, 
pioneers like Dirac and Heisenberg had done their 
great work and the next thrusts had to await the 
post-War years. 

Though he was unlucky with fundamental physics, 
Fred Hoyle had the privilege of living through the 
period when a major leap in our understanding of 
stars was taking place, an understanding to which 
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he himself has been a major contributor. To most... famous (or notorious?) was in cosmology which he 
workers in the field today, Eddington is.a textbook describes towards the end, intermixing science with 

name: Hoyle brings it to life with personality | the sociology of science and with philosophy and” 
touches, anecdotes and an appraisal of his religion in his ‘characteristic forthright style. The, 
pioneering contributions to stellar physics. The reader will see a parallel between a nine-year-old 
reader will enjoy living through the forties, fifties and confronting the town’s educational establishment 
the sixties when the subject of stellar evolution was and a scientific rebel standing up to the current 
being put together brick by brick on the foundations dogma. ©» + ’ 
laid by Sir Arthur Eddington to. whose Plumian chair + Fred Hoyle may 58 accused of ere an 
in Cambridge Hoyle himself succeeded in 1957. . unfashionable ideas and he has the reputation < 

Sir Fred’s scientific career, like that of several of - being a controversial figure. But many of his ideas 

his contemporaries, had a long interlude brought . started that way and eventually turned out to make 
upon by World War II when the ‘scientists applied :. sensé. Nobody would deny that he is the most 
their minds to solve the technical problems of original astrophysicist around today and whatever 

“Wpwartare: Sir Fred worked on the newly emerging he has to say is worth listening to. In this book he 
radar technology. The reader will find hilarious tells his own story in an entertaining fashion and 
stories of many scientists whose names one you feel that he is sitting in front of you narrating it. 
associates with fundamental researches. In Often there are diversions from the main theme in 
particular, wartime work brought together the trio of, ` anecdotes and philosophising which makes it all the 
Bondi, Gold and Hoyle who were to become more worth reading, not only by the new generation 
famous forthe idea of the steady state model of our of scientists but also by the lay reader wanting to 


universe. catch the flavour of an exciting era in astronomy 

The aftermath of War saw Hoyle resume his and the thoughts of an exciting and highly original 
astrophysical interests amid the bread-and-butter mind. f E 
problems that were no less'difficult-to tackle. His sy no : 


march to the “watershed” in 1958 when he succeed- : a NEW BOOKS 
ed to Eddingtons’s chair at Cambridge will be read ; 
with interest by astrophysicists, . young and old, 


- Indian Politics Since 


since in it unfolds the story of how the problem of Independence 
the origin of chemical elements was solved. The C.P. BHAMBHRI (JNU—New Delhi) 

Y key problem in the chain of element-building in stars’ fj - ISBN-81-85402-46-9 (PB) viii +440 Rs. 95 
was how to make carbon, which is one of the vital History of Parliament of India 
elements of our living systems. It was solved in SUBHAgH OC KASHYAP Vol. 1* 
1953 by Sir Fred by a tour de force that shows the * (first of the six volume study under the auspices of 
theoretician at his best. i : Centre for Police Research, New Dethi) 

’ Cambridge politics during the sixties shows that eee oe : che 
even the best of the eduxational establishments are Limits of Authority 
not immune from petty jealousies, vindiciiveness Political Controverstes & Religious 
and bureaucratic interventions. Having watched e pate ee ed aed 
Hoyle’s struggles from close at hand, | must admire ||: ISBN-81-85402-43-4 viiie254 Rs.250 
his tenacity in getting the Institute of Theoretical Throw a great deal of light on current political thinking and there 


is thought provoking and exhaustive essay on “Unholy Wars". 


Astronomy established. Even more do | admire him 
Dunkel Proposal - Vol. 11 


for resigning his directorship of the Institute and his 


Cambridge professorship on a serious issue of The Final Act 
future policy. Contrast this with the general situation ‘Significance:for India & the World Trade 
prevailing (more so in India) where science bosses ff i ANK CHOWDHARY: J.C:AGGARWAL 

ISBN 81-85402-45- ~O(PB) vi+400 Rs. 200 


x like to hang on to their power bases well past ‘the 
Stage of their usefulness. . 
The other achievement that made Fred Hoyle 
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India and WTO 


C. RAGHAVAN 


have become the subject of such heated 

ate: as the GATT, Uruguay Round and its 

outcome—the Agreement to establish the World 
Trade Organisation and its annexed agreements. 

The subject was heated enough to make the 
Union Commerce Minister, Pranab Mukherjee, speak 
at Marrakesh about the debate having shifted to the 
streets. Since then, other issues have come up and 
have been seized by the Opposition parties and the 
Uruguay Round debate appears to have cooled 
down. 

However, the Uruguay Round and its conse- 
quences will not disappear, even though any plus 
and minus may not be visible immediately. One 
senior Minister told some friends that India could go 
ahead, since any negative effects would not be 
visible for another ten years. 

There are some technical issues of trade involved 
in judging whether India. should accept the WTO or 
not and what its options are. But the subject is not 
one of mere economics but one involving a complex 
set of issues that fall in the arena of political 
economy. It is a legitimate political tactic for the 
Opposition to blame the government—and this 


Fi ew issues in India's post-independence history 
de 


government has a lot to answer for, in this and 


other important issues where the country’s long- 


term interests have been sacrificed for enone, 


political gain. 
But this political tactic of the Opposition Parties 
has some limitations. For every government in 


office since 1982, every political party that has been 


in the government or supported it from outside, and 
every policy-level official involved shares some 
responsibility for a situation where whatever option 
is chosen has some problems and involves. difficulties 
for the people. 


The government supporters have tried to present : 


the outcome as one where the government has fully 
protected Indian interests and made some gains, 
opening up glorious opportunities for Indian 
entrepreneurs and businessmen and thus for the 
country. Some in the government appear to be 


proceeding on the basis that the real costs would: 


not be known for ten years. The critics, in challenging 
this and focusing on the many negative elements, 
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are either offering no alternative or offering some 
non-viable solutions which they would not be able to 
implement if they are in office. 

The GATT itself, despite frequent invocation by 
its officials and its delegates, was never about ‘free 
trade’ nor is the new WTO. It will provide a set of 
rules in a world where the major players are all 
really pursuing neo-mercantalism, while preaching 


` (and pushing. via the IMF and World Bank) free 


market ‘and free trade theories for the developing of 
world and now for Eastern Europe as well. ' 

The Uruguay Round was always more than the: 
sum of its parts. This is equally true of its outcome, 
the WTO and its annexed agreements. Overall, 
they create level playing fields for the world’s 
Transnational Corporations; in the process creating 
more handicaps for domestic entrepreneurs. They 
reduce the ability of the governments of countries to 
intervene in the economy, whether on behalf of 
domestic corporations and entrepreneurs or of the 
people. In perfect markets and in the long run, ‘the 
outcome could add to the welfare of the public. But 
there are no perfect markets, and less so in the 
developing countries. As for the long run, as John 
Maynard Keynes said in his Tract on Monetary 
Reform: “Long run is a misleading guide to current 
affairs. In the long run we are all dead.” 

It is incontrovertible that the new trade order, 
WTO system and its agreements, while providing ~g 


_ for clearer rules in many areas, than now under the 


GATT—and a better dispute settlement system, 
despite the provisions for cross-retaliation, than the 
presert—wilf close not only the path taken by 
Europe and America for their industrialisation but 
also some of the development options that helped 
the late arrivals on the scene: Japan before and 
after the War, South Korea and other NICs right till 
mid-1980s. Not signing the WTO does not mean 
that these options can be easily exercised by India 
or any other developing country. It will be difficult, 
even in the unlikely event of a large number of them 
joining together. 

Whether India should join the-WTO or remain out 
should however be debated with the full implications, 
both pros and cons, laid out in public. Joining the 
WTO would not prevent a change or reversal of 
several of. the current economic policies to ensure 


an active interventionist role of the state in the + 


economy. But staying out would not only require 
such changes now—something that perhaps could 
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be welcomed—but would also call for major changes 
in the political, economic and social systems of the 
country. The view that india could refuse to join the 


WTO, but continue as a original contracting party to.. 
the GATT 1947 and use it. GATT rights (Article: 
XXX, Amendment Article, and Article I most- -~ 
favoured-nation provision which needs unanimity fór `- 


change) to block the changes or of accepting GATT 

- 1994, but viewing all other agreements as “plurilateral ©. 

agreements” that.India will not join, is a misreading 
of the position or choices available. 

The GATT 1994 (the General Agreement of 1947. 

as amended, modified, or expanded by various. 


changes and agreed interpretations and decisions) 
and the various multilateral agreements annexed to ’ 
‘approach that many felt had fragmented GATT, had 


Syne WTO (in the area of trade in goods) will not be 
mending GATT 1947—for India to say ‘no’ under 


Article XXX and Article I. The WTO and its GATT: 


1994 will be a new agreement, not an amendment 


or successor to GATT 1947. Even if they were to . 


be treated as “amendments” and India does not 
agree to some of them—and they become binding 


only on those accepting—under Article XXX. 2 read ~ 


with Article XXV, a simple majority of the GATT 
- 1947 Contracting Parties (as against the three- 
fourths majority required under the WTO) can 
decide that the amendments are of such a nature 
that any Contracting Party not accepting them, like 
India in this case, should withdraw from the GATT. 
Could India have blocked an outcome requiring 
‘ participants to accept the WTO and its annexed 
agreements as a whole? This was not possible at 
Marrakesh, and was a doubtful proposition even on 
December 15, 1993 when the negotiations were’ 
“y closed. Even in 1990, in the context of the view 
canvassed within the EC that it need not accept the 
agriculture reforms or could strike a deal with the. 
US to put it aside and reach a bilateral market 
sharing arrangement, and the view in the US that it 
should opt out of the Textile Agreement and 
continue the MFA, many developing countries had 
decided that the concept of ‘Single undertaking’ in 


Part I of the Punta del Este Declaration should be . 


- used to force a single signature on all the 
negotiations on in ‘trade in goods’ (which included 
TRIMs and TRIPs). All ‘except the services 
negotiations fell under this rubric. 

According to Part I, B-ii of the Punta del Este 


Declaration, the part of the negotiations that was a ` 


decision of the GATT CPs, “the launching, the 


conduct and the implementation of the outcome of, 


the negotiations shall be treated as parts of a single 
4 undertaking”. Only the services negotiations was 
^ covered by Part Il, and even that was accepted by 
India (at Punta del Este, and subsequently at the 
TNC in February 1988) to be politically a global 
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undertaking. “While Part Ill envisaged a Ministerial 


‘meeting at the end of the negotiations to decide on . 
` international implementation of the results of Part | 


and Part Il, this. could not really have been used to 
block the outcome of Part I. 

The negotiations on TRIPs at Punta del Este was 
(contractually) part of trade in goods. The mid-term 


- review of 1989, extended the application of Part Ill 


to TRIPs—as a compromise for India agreeing to 


‘ negotiate global norms, standards, etc. But this was ‘ 
‘ at best a fig leaf to fool Indian domestic opinion. 
‘By 1990, even before the failed Brussels 


Ministerial meeting to conclude the Round, the 
concept of a common signature on all the GATT 
negotiations, rather than the Tokyo Round code 


begun to get considerable support among the 
developing and developed countries. That some 
such procedure would be needed to give effect to 
the agreements and make GATT a definitive treaty 
(to bind the US) has been known to India and other 
key countries, both at the level of negotiators at 
Geneva and of the governments back home, even 
before Brussels. The modalities may not have been 


- agreed to, but India had certainly agreed at 


Brussels to consider and explore the modality 
(which later surfaced as the MTO or WTO). 

Some 104 countries signed the WTO at Marrakesh. 
While (like India) the US, Japan and Korea signed 
only ihe Final Act, all intend to ratify the WTO. 
Once the WTO comes into being, the majors, 
particularly the US, will withdraw from the GATT 
1947 at some point—keeping the 1947 going only 
for a short- period (a two-year transition nas been 
envisaged) as a framework for multilateral trade ’ 
relations to enable those needing time to ratify the 
WTO and become members to do so. But all the 
major trading nations, of the developed and 
developing world, will Join the WTO and leave the 
GATT 1947. 

lf that happens, the only legal framework for 
ia's trade- relations with others, particularly its 
major trading partners, has to be on a bilateral 
basis. Even if such bilateral treaties contain an MFN 
clause, differences and disputes have to be decided 
bilaterally, and will subject India to unilateral press- 
ures (on trade, economic and non-economic issues). 

The simple fact of-the day—but one that may 
easily change at some future point—is that most of 
the major developing countries have changed their 
policies since Punta del Este, whether voluntarily or 
under the pressure of the IMF and the World Bank, 
and have become the most ardent advocates of the 
‘market’ and the ‘withdrawal of the state from the 
economy’ and have embraced the Fund/Bank/ 


GATT philosophies—which are basically ‘funda- 
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mentalist theology of the market’ that is preached 
but not practised. Since the Narasimha. Rao 
Government came to power, the Indian Government 
has also’ embraced these philosophies in: ‘the 
economic reforms of Finance Minister Manmohan 
Singh. The trade system and the order that is being 
created perhaps is built on sand and could collapse 


sooner than those erecting it imagine. And if we’are ` 
. Wise, we, ‘should be prepared to use such an. 


opportunity to change course too. ` 


But any action or suggestion that India can. 


remain out of the system or opt out of it involves: a 


host of other actions with some serious conse- . 


quences for the people,of India: in terms of the 
polity, interms of the country’s economic and social 


systems, and the political system too. True, none of . 


these, not even our 45-year old Constitution and its 
Republic, are immutable; nor, despite the Supreme 


Court, are its basic features really basic. If they , 


become unalterable by normal means, then they will 
be altered. by revolutions. 

But any decision to change them, or even to 
advocate change, has to be made with full conscious- 
ness of all that it involves; perhaps it needs a 
revolution on the scale of Mahatma Gandhis, with 
those preaching it willing to practise it in thair own 
personal lives.. Gandhi, for example, preached Nai 
Talim, but put his own sons to it (and diet not quietly 
put them in i peels 
+ , 


pets 


THE WTO and its agreements are far too complex, 


and covering far too many issues to be susceptible. 
of analysis in a single article: While every agreement, 


has some plus and minus for India, the WTO, 
_ TRIPs, Agriculture, Textiles and Clothing and GATs 


are worthy of some attention. For a correct appreci-, 


ation, the WTO must be seen alongwith its DSU 
(integrated system of dispute settlement). It is a 
rule-based multilateral trading system. The ‘rule- 
based’ should not be confused with the Anglo- 
Saxon concept of ‘Rule of Law’. The system is rule- 
based in that in most areas covered by it there are 
detailed rules set down on paper; and: while some of 


the rules still have a great deal-of ambiguity in some. 
areas, they are certainly clearer than in the present: 


General Agreement, and eliminates any scope for, 
and makes illegal, any unilateral interpretations and 
determination by.any one party to any agreement.\, 

The WTO is essentially an umbrella agreement 
for implementation and common servicing of all the 
Uruguay Round agreements; it has no subsiantive 


provisions, all the latter flow out of the agreements 


in the WTO annex, The WTO provides for a 
common or integrated dispute settlement system 


(DSU) and any disputes among members arising 
out‘of the WTO and its annexed agreements as.. 
well as the provisions of the DSU itself are all? 
subject to the DSU which while seemingly procedural, 

creates some substantive rights and obligations. 

_ Unlike the GATT 1947 which was only a 

provisional treaty, the WTO will be a definitive 
treaty but not be a self-executing one (say under 


’ the US Constitution). Under its Article XVI:4 of the 


WTO each membe: “shall ensure conformity of its. 
laws, regulations and administrative procedures 
with its obligations provided in the annexed Agree- 


ments”. 


` The penalty for not conforming, and thus affecting 
the rights of, some other member, in the final 
analysis is ‘retaliation’ or ‘withdrawal of concessions’ wt 
But current international law, in cases-of violation, 
has no enforcement beyond enabling a party to a 
treaty to denounce it on grounds of violation by 


- another. 


The WTO is to provide the common institutional 
framework for trade relations of its members (Article 


* 11.4), “the forum” for multilateral negotiations among 


its members in matters dealt with in the multilateral 
agreements annexed to it, and “a forum” for 
negotiations on multilateral trade relations (I!l.1 and 
2). l . ' 
If anyone, in India or elsewhere, is under, the 
impression that with the formation of the WTO, 
pressures on them would be over or abated for a - 


‘ long time, they would be under a misapprehension. 


With. the entry into force of the WTO, members 


` would be in a state of perpetual negotiations—some « 


envisaged by the. ‘agreements themselves (succes- . 
sive. liberalisation rounds in services, sectoral ~ 
negotiations on telecommunications, financial ser- ` 
Vices, -ete:, further agricultural, reform after the six 
year implementation period, review of the patent ' 
system for plants and animals after five years) and- 
others on new.issues of multilateral nade relations. . 


WTO 


IMMEDIATELY before and: a little tigre the GATT. ` 


officials and quite a number of others (including US 
and EC leaders) began talking about the WTQ in 
terms of its being a very powerful organisation, etc. ` 
But in a little while, this. talk ceased to the point 

where the US leaders have been describing it to the . 
Congress: as .having- no more powers than the 

existing GATT! - 

-Part of this, is ‘essentially an attempt to give a' 
different picture to different audiences. Nevertheless 
the WTO is not the ITO envisaged in the Havana 
Charter and in. many respects its reach is quite 
limited and not-that all pervasive. In the final stages 
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‘of the negotiations, and after its conclusion, many 
of the negotiators have been repeatedly calling the 
WTO as a rule-based multilateral trading system— 

“perhaps i in the view that by repeated assertions the 


WTO would acquire that characteristic. Much: 


depends on how far the powerful trading nations 
would allow this development. 

_ But the talk of ‘rule-based’ system should not be 
confused with the Anglo-Saxon concept of ‘Rule of 
Law’. It is rule-based in that in most areas covered 
by it there are detailed rules set down on parer. By 
and large (except. in Textiles and Clothing and 
Agriculture) the rules merely- carry into the 
international arena what the US or EC are doing; 
where they had differences and could not resolve 
them, the rules still have a great deal of ambiguity 
-pand leave some discretion; but in some other areas, 
particularly involving new obligations on developing 
countries (such as in TRIPs), the rules are specific, 
clear and even onerous. 


The WTO’s supreme governing body will be the ` 


Ministerial Conference; meeting atleast every two 
years, with its General Council (with representatives 


of all members) acting in between the Ministerial. 


Conference. Under the General Council will be 
Councils for Trade in Goods, TRIPs and GATS. 
Other Committees and subordinate bodies to be 
established by the Ministerial Conference aia also 
envisaged. 

The WTO (Aricle IX) is to continue the practice 
of decision-making by consensus followed in the 
GATT 1947, while a footnote lays down what is 
meant by ‘consensus’ in the WTO: “The body 


concerned shall be deemed to have decided by > 


consensus on a matter submitted for its considera- 
sion, if no Member, present at the meeting whan the 
decision is taken, formally objects to the prcposed 
decision. But where a consensus cannot be reached, 
decision is to be voting. While GATT 1947 has been 
functioning only on consensus, under Article XXV, it 
can take decisions by a simple majority of votes 
cast, except for waivers and amendments needing 
two-thirds majority. In the WTO, waivers would 
need three-fourths majority and has to specify a 
termination date (unlike the example of the US 
agricultural waiver currently which is perpetual), but 
extenable. Unless extended by the WTO, all existing 
waivers will terminate two years after the WTO's 
entry into force. Waivers of obligations covered by 
agreements with -an implementation period (for 
example, Agriculture obligations, TRIPs, Textiles 
and Clothing phase-out provare etc), would need 
consensus. 
Any member of the "WTO can propose an 
amendment to the provisions of the WTO and 
multilateral agreements in its Annex I by submitting 


a proposal to the Ministerial Conference which, for 
a period of 90 days from submission, has to decide 
by consensus, and thereafter by a two-thirds 
majority, on submitting the amendment to members 
for acceptance. Amendments to the WTO’s 
provisions on Article IX (decision-making), Article X 


_ (amendment provisions), Articles | & Il of GATT. 


1994 (MFN clause and schedules of concessions), 
Article 11:1 of GATS (MFN clause) and Article 4 of 
TRIPS (MFN clause) can take effect only upon 
acceptance by all the Members. Other amendments 
to the WTO, GATT 1994 or TRIPs that would alter 
the rights and obligations of members will take 
effect for those members upon acceptance by two- 
thirds majority, and thereafter for any member 
accepting it. 

There are similar provisions for other amendments 
to Parts | (scope and functions), II and Ill (general 
obligations and specific commitments) of GATS and 
respective annexes. The Ministerial Conference 
could decide, by three-fourths majority of members, 
that any such amendment to GATT 1994 or TRIPs 
or GATS, altering rights and obligations, is of such 
a nature that any member not accepting it within a . 
specified time period shall be free to withdraw from 
the WTO or remain a Member with the consent of 
the Ministerial Conference. 

The analogous provisions in the GATT 1947- 
Article XXX:2 read with ArticleXXV: 4-require only a 
simple majority of votes cast. Amendments to the 
WTO, GATT 1994.and TRIPs or Parts IV 
(progressive liberalisation), V (institutional provisions) 
and VI (final provisions) of the GATS that do not 
alter rights and obligations of members will take 
effect for all members on acceptance by two-thirds 
of it members. 

Unlike the GATT 1947 which was only a 
provisional treaty, the WTO will be a- definitive 
treaty—but not a Self-executing one under the US 
Constitution. Under Article XVI:4 of the WTO, each 
member “shall ensure conformity of its laws, 
regulations and administrative procedures with its 
obligations provided in the annexed Agreements”. 

For a correct appreciation, the WTO must be 
seen together with the DSU. Any dispute among the 
WTO members, arising out of the WTO or its the 
annexed multilateral agreements or the provisions 
of the DSU itself (under Article 1) is subject to the 
DSU which, while seemingly procedural and merely 
codifying and assembling together the current 
practices, creates some substantive rights and 
obligations among its members. Article 23 of the 
DSU provides that members seeking redress of 
violation of obligations or other’ nullification or 
impairment of benefits under the covered agreements 
or an impediment to attainment of any objective of 
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the covered agreements “shall have recourse to 
and abide by thé rules and procedures” of the DSU. 
-In’such cases, “Members shall 

(a) not make -a determination’ to the effect that a violation has 


occurred, that benefits have been nullified or impaired or that, 


the attainment of any objective of the covered agreements has 
been impaired, except through recourse to dispute settlement 


in accordance with the rules and procedures of this . 


Understanding.... 

follow the procedures set forth in, Article 22 to determirie the 
level of, suspension of concessions or other obligations and 
obtain DSB authorisation in accordance with those procedures 
before suspending concessions or other obligations...” ` 
This appears to rule out any scope for any 
` unilateral actions (such as under the US family of 
S.301 laws) and make any violations a ground for 
dispute: Any unilateral US trade actions—whether 
in goods, services or IPRs—would hit one or other 
of the provisions of the annexed agreements and 
the DSU. At every stage of the dispute settlement 
process, the DSU has specified time-limitations, 
and for automaticity—from the stage of reference of 


(c 


~ 


a dispute to a panel to the adoption of its | 


recommendations, and ultimately in authorising 
withdrawal of. concessions or ‘retaliation’. 
‘present GATT, by long practice, decisions are 
taken only by consensus and this applies to 
adoption of. panel rulings and recommendations in 
the GATT Council. A single country can thus block 
adoption.: Under the WTO-DSU, | 
-. would be needed to block references to a panel and 
at every: subsequent stage including for setting 
aside a: panel ruling and not adopting the 
recommendations. There wili, however, . 
automatic adoption of recommendations in disputes 
(never raised so far) that are’ covered by GATT 
Article XXIlI.1.(c)—disputes involving existence of 
‘any other situation’ than failure to carry out an 
obligation. or application: of a measure whether or 
not in conflict with an obligation. 


There will be an appeal procedure to an Appellate 


body on. issues of law and legal interpretations (by.a 
panel). |; 

There ‘are provisions enabling cross- -retaliation 
(withdrawal of concessions in one. area for failure to 
observe obligations in another area)—circumscribed 

‘though it,is by the provision -for arbitration on the 
level of ‘suspension’ or ‘retaliation’ and the gradations 
of actions for cross-retaliation. This will work against 
the developing countries—and. in fact is aimed at 
- them. Any of the industrialised countries, particularly 
- the US, complaining about violations:in the area of 
TRIPs or,Services, could easily show (after a panel 
ruling in’ their favour) that there could be no 
meaningful retaliation in these areas and the only 
_ area for retaliation is in the goods sector. 
In theory a Meyeraped complaining country, with 


In the’ 


a consensus ` 


be no - 


only essential goods ‘imports coming from ‘a 
developed party violating its rights, and- would be 
hurting itself in raising duties on them, could argue | 
that it could retaliate only via TRIPS or GATS. But 
this’ is just theory. In practice it would be vey 
difficult to try and do this. 

The DSU affirms a preference for implementation 
of the recommendations, and compensation: or, 
retaliation (withdrawal of equivalent concessions) as 
only a second best remedy. But if a country against > 
which a ruling is given is unable or refuses to 
implement, and is not agreeable to compensate the 
complaining party (by providing some other trade 
concession), the only remedy for tne complaining 
party is retaliation. But this is a remedy that a 
weaker party' will not be able to apply. And even in 
the case of a stronger party, it does not really help: 

If country A is aggrieved by’B’s restrictions on its 
exports ‘X’ (often put in place because of domestic 
procedures of ‘X’ or equivalent products) in vioiation 
of B’s obligations, and B is asked to remove the 
restrictions. but .does not, A can only retaliate 


. against exports 'Y’ coming from B. This may 
‘balance the mercantalist books ef A, but will not 


help or compensate the exporter of ‘X’ in A and will 
penalise the exporter of ‘Y’ in B for no fault of that 
exporter either. ` 

But current state of international law, in cases of 
violation, has no enforcement beyond enabling a 
party to a treaty to denouncing it on grounds of 
violation by another. Forcing a country to comply 
with a treaty obligation by going to war will be 
contrary to the UN Charter. The only. solution, and 
an effective one, would be for all contracting parties 
to act together, and each withdraw some benefit - 
from the party which is refusing or is unable to 
implement ‘a panel. ruling: This. has been’ talked 
about in the GATT, but has never happened, since 
in reality the trading system is a mercantalist 
system and each wants to benefit from the other's 
misfortune. 

While on paper, the WTO system and the DSU 
make illegal any- unilateral interpretations «and 
determinations of violation by any one party to any 


' agreement, what happens in practice will depend on’ 


how much any affected party is willing to stand up 
and assert its rights; it also pre-supposes .(as all . 
international treaties do) ‘good faith’ of its members. 


‘But some US, statements and assertions of its right, 


and intention, to continue to use S 301 family of ` 
laws and other unilateral instruments,’ cast, some 
doubts on US good faith and bonafides in negotiating 
and accepting the WTO. If these statements mean , 
more than a public posture to win the approval of 
the US Congress for the WTO, it will damage the 


4 
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WTO claims to a rule-based system, rand bring it 
~4down much faster. ` 
The conclusion of the Uruguay. Round negotiations 


‘with its various agreements including the WTO’ 


Agreement has been hailed by many as a major 
event of historic importance and one that would 
create a new trade order in a new world order. The 
GATT Director-General, Peter Sutherland, has char- 
acterised it as a “defining moment in history”. 

In the weeks before the conclusion of the Round, 
there were a number of econometric projections 
about the benefits from the Round to’ the world 
economy. Welfare gains of US $250 billion after ten 
years, additional trade gains ranging from $750 
billion to several trillion dollars have been bruitedl 

rabout—all on a closer reading seen to be based on 
‘a number of other variables and. assumptions 
(inflation, exchange rates, monetary and financial 
policies: of countries, etc.) any one or several of 
which could go-wrong. A look at the record of short: 
term projections, official and non-official, of the last 
few years: should inject a note of caution against 
over-reliance. on projections and predictions. No 
policy-maker and no private investor would take 


decisions on such projections. At the time these 


‘projections were made, even the actual tariff and 
other concessions had not been finalised; they were 


settled and the details became known only after | 


Marrakesh. 

From the time of Adam Smith and David Ricardo 
to now—the record of industrial capitalism and 
laissez faire economics over this long span is quite 
mixed, and the collapse of central planning should 
not blind one to this mixed record. Trade and trade 
‘Piiberalisations, in any event, don’t produce wealth or 
jobs; they only help in the distribution of wealth. 
However efficient the ‘market’ is in allocation of 
resources, the record of three centuries show that it 
does not bring about equity and is primarily 


responsible for the ecological devastation of the - 


planet. 

Most of the prognostication about the outcome 
of the Uruguay Round and about the future of the 
WTO and its trade order are really an attempt to 
reassure and lull the public about a future with 
many uncertainties. Politicians and social scientists, 
including economists, love “order’, particularly one 
maintaining the status.quo. But ‘order’ and ‘certainty’ 


1 


v 


are not part of Nature. The uncertainty and random ` 


principles: of quantum mechanics underlie all of 
modern science and technology.? The entropy 
` (measure of disorder) of the second law of 
+ thermodynamics—which teaches us that disorder or 
entropy of an isolated system will tend‘to increase 
when things are left to themselves and that when 


two closed systems are joined together, the entropy | 


po 


rag 


of the combined See will be more a than the sum 


` of the entropies of the individual system*—is as true 


at micro level as at the cosmic level, and that 


‘chaotic inflation is at the-heart of the cosmic theory 


of the universe.’ 

The new WTO Trade Order will foreclose for 
developing countries several of the development 
options.that today’s industrialised world had pursued 
to accumulate capital and knowledge and reach 
their present affluence. And while the developing 
countries remain nominally independent, the state 
will not protect the people, but treat unequals as 
equals and protect the foreign capital and the 
TNGs. The combined effect of the policies and 
ideologies’ of the BWis and the WTO’s New Trade 


Order, will be one of pushing back the developing 


world, in economic terms, to the colonial era when 
the state was run for the benefit of the metropolitan 


“ capital and perpetuate that unjust and iniquitous 


international division of labour which the peoples of 
the South had hoped they could overcome. The 
developing countries are now told that their post- 
independence quest for economic autonomy is 


. “unattainable” and that the “world stands.on the 


threshold of a new era which, while in some 
respects is a harkback to the golden years of the 
nineteenth century, is likely to. be qualitatively 
different” and that the developing countries have to 
accept and ‘embrace the emerging “Alliance 


‘capitalism’S—a_neo-colonial regionalisation under 


the Triad. 

If this happens, and the predictions and projections 
of prosperity for all (through the trickle-down effects) 
do not materialise, it may prove to be a prescription 
for social disorders. Revolutionary changes in 
technology and communications has enabled -the 
“globalisation” phenomenon, but it has also brought 
daily te the poor in the South images of how the rich 
North, and the rich in the South, live. Such visible 
disparities and conspicuous consumption flaunted 
before the poor are not a foundation for global 
peace and stability. Any order built on these 
premisse will be one built on foundations of sand. E 

(NEXT WEEK: Indian Agricuiture and ede 
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‘WOMEN’ S WORLD . - 2 


Shattering the Glass Gelling | 


USHA NARAYANAN 


a 


e all know that in our society, with its 
W hierarchical structure and many-layered 

disparities and discriminations, there are 
‘ceilings, ‘not only. for women but all weaker sections 
in regard, to position that they can reach. For the 
educated, the able and the elite, with a high level of 
consciousness, they can glimpse darkly as through 
a glass, positions on the top that they could well 
occupy. But for the majority of our women, | am 


afraid, the ceiling is not so transparent and fragile . 


as glass, but made of harder material like wood or 
iron which is more difficult to see through or to 
cross. 

The women’s liberation movement has passed 
through several stages inthe world as well as in 
India. At each stage there was romantic adoration 
accompanied by heartless exploitation of women by 
men. 
approach of tinkering with the marginal problems of 
the advanced sections.of women. There was then 
development approach inciuding participation of 
women in development. Today, the emphasis is on 
empowerment of women. 

Women in India have gone through or are going 
through all these stages. We have the disadvantage 


of having to deal with long-entrenched disabilities. 


and discriminations of an age-old society. But we 
have also a very major advantage. During the last 
hundred years various reform movements had 
shaken up our society, highlighting the rights and 
dignity of women. During the period of our freedom 
struggle women became part of a movement in a 
jarger cause, that of national independence. It is out 
of their. participation in this larger cause that there 
emerged; almost naturally. and inevitably, some of 
the basic political and social rights of women. 
Mahatma Gandhi invoked woman-power in his non- 
violent struggle for fréedom. It was participation in 
that ‘struggle that aroused their consciousness, 
gave them self-confidence and a sense of challenge 
‘which, |: believe, is at the root of the modern 
movement for women’s rights in India. 

Gandijs views ‘on women’s rights, their 
capabilities and potentialities ‘are well known. Let 
me quote a shrewd and realistic observation that he 
made: ‘Many of our movement stop halfway | because 


This contribution is taken from the author's. speech: 
at the ‘Panel discussion on ‘Gender Perspectives: 
organised by the ` 


Shattering the Glass Ceiling,’ 
Delhi Management Association (July 28, 1994). 





In‘ the beginning there was the welfare . 


of the condition of our women. Much of our work 


> 


Hoes not yield appropriate results; our lot is like that ` 


of a pennywise pound foolish trader who does not 
include enough’ capital in his business”. With a 
stroke of genius he employed woman-power in the 
independence movement most effectively, inspite of 
the condition.of our womanhood in those days. But 


even today, this human capital remains unutilized © 
and is allowed to go waste, quite apart from the +, 


social injustice of keeping our women down. If al 


our brave plans, projects and social and economic ` 


efforts have’ tended to “stop halfway” and not 
yielded full results, one of the ‘reasons is that-we 


represented by woman power. That applies to anti- 
poverty programmes, population control and family 
welfare, rural upliftment, mass education, health for 
all, protection of environment, eradication ‘of 
corruption and to social and economic development 


- have not used the immense human capital. 


and improving the quality. of life of our people in. 


general. That also applies to the field of business, 
entrepreneurship and management. The “capital” 
locked up in women must be employed without any 
sort of restrictive ceilings not only for the 


development and empowerment of women but for ` 


the general and all-round pavabeeiren of society 
and economy. 


In our country women who are. 48.1 per cent of | 
the total population—this low: sex ratio is - itself 


indicative of their. condition—from only 23 per cant 
of the total —workforce as against 42 per cent in 
China. In the, organised sector only four per cent of 


employment is in hands of women, while only four . 


per cent of all women employed in the sector are 
provided social security. In governmient, only 5.8 


_ per cent of senior management and administrative 


posts are held’ by, women. In’ tourism industry, 


women form 10 per cent of‘the executive workforce 


and eight per cent of non-executive workforce. In 


Indian Airlines 11 per cent of total employees are 
women. ‘In certain sectors ‘like banking, insurance, 
finance, stock and share market, export, advertising, 
etc. the’ percentage of women in employment, 
especially at the higher echelons of employment is 


“now rapidly rising. In-one bank, the EXIM Bank, 54 . 


per cent of ‘total employees are women with its - 


Chairman and Managing Director also being a 


woman. Women have formed co-operative banks’ 


particularly in Maharashtra and. Karnataka, which: 


help in providing capital and promoting entrepreneur- 
ship for women’s enterprises. It is also encouraging 
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to find that in journalism and media, 25 per cent of 

those employed are women and that there are 30 

per cent women in advertisement and 
X communication. 

We have not only some distinguished women 
journalists of repute, but a considerable number of 
young women are entering this profession. I believe 
this will help the cause of women, especially in 
crossing the barrier of the glass ceiling. But the 
glass ceiling remains. In Parliament and politics 
though India has thrown up some of the ablest and 
famous petsonalities, the fact is that in our Parliament 
only six per cent of members are women. The new 
constitutional amendment which reserves 30 per 
cent of membership for women in village, local 
district and municipal governments is a very major 

step, and one hopes that this will lead eventually to 

a substantial increase in the representation of 
women in legislatures and in Parliament. Crossing 
the glass ceiling in politics is crucial in encouraging 
and enabling women to do so in business and 
industry, and generally in all social and economic 
sectors. 

A former Chief Justice of India, Justice 
Chandrachud, once pointed out quite proudly that it 
took the United States 200 years to find a woman 
judge for its Supreme Court, but India appointed 
one to its Supreme Court in just 45 years after 
Independence. Nevertheless, today, out of 391 
judges in our country, only 11 are women. Thus we 
have in our country, outstanding examples of 
women crossing the glass ceiling and adorning top 
positions, together with low representation of women 
in top jobs and in the employment sector as a 
whole. 

It is mainly through education that this shortfall 

~y can be made up. It has been widely recognized that 
for the development and empowerment of women, 
education of girls is the best investment that would 
give the highest returns in social and economic 
terms. | am afraid that though we have known this 
basic truth we have not acted upon it. Girls form 
only one-third of enrolment at every level of 
schooling in India, and with a high rate of drop out. 
We are engaged in a serious effort to educate our 
girls. | am optimistic that the programmes launched 
by the government will bear fruits. But at this stage 
of privitisation and liberalization, until the private 
sector is also earnestly involved in education, not 
however in the form of profit-making enterprises, we 
will not get full results. 

Not only for the general upliftment of women, but 
especially for crossing the glass ceiling, education 
is of paramount importance—| should say education 
with training, vocational training and orientation, 

~ geared to specific jobs and positions. We have 
given 30 per cent reservation for women in local 
and municipal government. Their functions cover 
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not only pure administration, but a variety of 
developmental, social welfare and cultural work. If 
we can provide them with training of meaningful 
kind, this 30 per cent could become a force that 
could shatter the glass ceiling from the grass-roots 
upwards. 

In the North-East of our country it is well-known 
that women have traditionally taken active role in 
the economic and social fields. With some special 
educational and training efforts this independent 
tradition among women could be enhanced and 
made into a major force for the development of that 
region. Indeed, that could be an example for the 
rest of India. Let me point out that in some of our 
neighbouring countries like Thailand and Myanmar, 
there is a tradition of women’s independence and 
equality and participation in economic life, particularly 
in business and management. We ought to.study 
such other Asian examples and experiences. 

In India, as elsewhere, the problem of women is 
not only one of reaching high positions in business, 
management, industry and government, but that of 
functioning there without being subjected to open or 
subtle discriminations and discouragernents. How 
can they survive ahd shine in a male-dominated 
set-up with its male ways and values?. How can 
women remain feminine while carrying out their 
duties in such a male atmosphere? This is a difficult 
problem of adjustment both for women and men. 
Major attitudinal changes have to be brought about. 
Changing the attitudes and opinions of men is a 
basic condition for the success of women’s liberation. 
But then women also must liberate themselves from 
age-old psychological and mental shackles of their 
own. | am afraid that most women are still in the 
grip of mental-psychological attitudes which are 
male-dominated. They do not have to be 
unnecessarily aggressive or unfeminine in asserting 
their individuality in life and work. 

| think Indian women have managed to do this 
more gracefully and more harmoniously than women 
elsewhere. For us, the gender perspective is not a 
war of sexes but of working together. As regards 
the inherent ability of women, | should like to quote 
what Jawaharlal Nehru once said: “I am quite sure 
that our real and basic growth will only come when 
women have a full chance to play their part in public 
life. Wherever they have had this change, they 
have, as a whole, done well, better if | may say so, 
than the average man. Our laws are man-made, our 
society is dominated by man, and so most of us 
naturally take a lopsided view of this matter... But 
the future of India will probably depend ultimately 
more upon the women than the men”. In another 
place Pandit Nehru said: “I am proud of the woman 
of India. | am proud of their beauty, grace, charm, 
shyness, modesty, intelligence and their spirit of 
sacrifice, and | think if anybody can represent the 
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- spirit of India, the women can do and not the men. 
Every time that a woman has been sent abroad, 
she has done well; not only done well but produced 
a fine impression about the womanhood of India”. 
Managers, entrepreneurs, administrators, parlia- 
mentarians are a small and fortunate minority of our 
women. While we talk about their problems and 
consider how obstacles in the way of their 
advancement can be removed, we must think of the 
vast majority of women in the country who are not 
in such a privileged position. We have to look 
upward to the glass ceiling glittering with 
opportunities, but also down towards the ground, 
towards the grass-roots. A small minority of woman 
cannot sustain their privileged position, unless there 


is a constant upward movement of opportunities for | 


the generality of our women. We have to be 
concerned and be active on issues like elimination 
of poverty, illiteracy and other inequalities and 
injustices from which Indian women suffer. 

Looking at the glass ceiling we ought not to 


ignore violence and atrocities against women, the 

dowry system and dowry killings, the abuse of the 

girl child, and other crimes against women. | am. 
surprised that the recent atrocities in the town of) 
Jalgaon has not produced a holy rage in the minds 
of men and women in this country against this 
frightening example of barbarism combined with 
modern methods of exploitation. Jalgaon is not just 
a case of atrocity against a group of women. It is a 
systematic, calculated, large-scale sexual exploitation 
of a whole population in collusion among sections of 
the feudal rich, the modern affluent, the immoral, 
and corrupt and callous elements in authority. It is 
the debasement of a whole society in a town, 
making the young womenfolk mute and helpless 
victims of male depravity. Unless such phenomena 
are severely dealt with, and a furious response 
aroused in society, especially among the educatedeq 
women, the aspiration of shattering the glass ceiling 
may remain an effort without a base and without 
social force behind it. a 


BOOK REVIEW = 


Focus on an Unsung Hero 
"_A.K. DAMODARAN 


(1887 to 1966) who is one of the greater, less 

acknowledged, freedom fighters of South 
India at the very beginning of the Gandhian 
revolution in the country. 

The biography is written by a distinguished 
physician, Dr M.P.S. Menon who is Narayana 
Menon’s grand nephew. A great 
deal of genuine professional 
research has gone into writing this 
book. All of Menon’s contempora- 
ries have passed away and the 
author has had to depend upon 
archival material in Madras and in 
Kerala about the Moplah rebellion 
of 1921 to 1922, with which Nara- 
yana Menon will always be associated in Kerala's 
political memory. 

The story is simple and sad. When Gandhiji 
came out with his Khilafat movement idea in 1920, 
Menon was already a senior political activist within 
the Congress organisation in Southern Malabar in 
the then Madras Presidency. He was committed to 


his is the biography of M.P. Narayana Menon 


House, 





The reviewer is a distinguished scholar and diplomat 
a former Ambassador and also taught at the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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Menon; Published by the author. 
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non-violence and popular action, and he found 
himself slowly gravitated to the Muslim presence of 
South Malabar whose economic position had 
deteriorated over the decades after the British 
administration introduced a certain rigidity to the 
earlier flexible land tenure links. y 

Menon was unusual among his Congress 
colleagues in the sense that he 
was happy to interact with Moplahs, 
live with them, eat with them and 
enter into happy arguments over 
the tactics of the peasant organisa- 
tion. In this respect he was unique. 
There were other outstanding 
contemporaries in the Congress 
organisation like K.P. Kesava 
Menon and Kelappan, who became distinguished 
leaders later on, before and after Independence. 
But they did not have this empathy with the Moplah 
masses which made him their “natural” leader. This 
was before the tragic events of late 1921 when, due 
to a series of administrative errors and immature 
political leadership, the peasant agitation was 
developed into a religio-political frenzy. That story is 
well-known and has been amply documented. 

M.P. Narayana Menon’s part in it is crucial in the 
weeks before the actual outbreak of the revolt. 
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While he was with the peasants, he led their 
meetings and marches, talked to them and explained 
to them the Gandhian doctrines of non-violence and 
active resistence. Sometimes in September 1921, a 
major incident took place in the Nilambor area 
which really led to the subsequent chaos. 

The bizarre irony of the story is that Menon did 
everything he could to control these developments. 
He helped to save many lives; he kept the angry 
peasants on a tight leash. But he was arrested and 
taken away to be a detenue without trial for several 
months. The one leader who could have had 
dialogue with the Moplahs was, thus, removed from 
the scene and the Moplahs’ revolt could not be 


a 


_contained for three or four months till the beginning ` 


pof 1922. Menon was tried only one year later, and in 

"a major miscarriage of justice he was identified as 
the leader of the violent mob and sentenced to 
transportation for life. By the time these legal 
processes began to function, the actual Moplah 
revolt was an unhappy memory only. 

Dr Menon gives a blow-by-blow account of the 
months before September and the trial which does 
not credit to the due processes of law claimed to 
have been established by the British within the 
Empire. Menon’s original punishment would have 
meant the exile to the Andamans. This was, 
however, converted later to life imprisonment and 
he was ultimately released only in 1934. It was an 
unforgivable, unnecessary punishment for a very 
decent man. Apart from the personal tragedy of 
M.P. Narayana, it also does not reflect any credit on 
either the British Government or the nationalist 
movement in their long neglect of this unique 
political prisoner. Gandhi tried his best to help, 


talked to Lord Irwin, Viceroy, and others in London’ 


when he attended the Round Table Conference in 
1931. Nothing was possible because the British 
Government demanded an apology which Menon 
was not willing to give. 

The rest of Menon’s life story, is, on the whole, a 
long anti-climax. He did not play the part he could 
have played within the mainstream Congress or in 
the socialist group. The iong ‘years of solitude and 
study seem to have made him even more withdrawn 
than he was by nature. This is skillfully suggested 


by the biography. There was a quality of reticence 
in him, an innate personal decency which made him 
uncomfortable during the politics of Ministry formation 
in the late thirties or in post-independence politicking. 

It was not as if he was alienated from the 
national movement: he continued to be a part of it 
and went to jail during the Quit India movement in 
1942. In the early fifties, he was persuaded by his 
friends to take an administrative job and look after 
an institution for juvenile delinquents. He seems to 
have enjoyed this work. Later on, he returned to 
Malabar from Madras and slowly withdrew into his 
private self. 

This book has filled a gap in our knowledge of 
the early phase of the national movement in Kerala 
and, more particularly, the nuances of communalism 
and peasant revolt in the Moplah Rebellion. As 
such, it provides a vivid and intimate supplement to 
the scholarly dissertations of the historians like 
Professor K.K. Panikkar. Several books have been 
written during the last thirty years on the Moplahs of 
Malabar and their remarkable contribution to Kerala's 
economy and culture. The rebellion itself remains a 
historical enigma. There was nothing inevitable in 
the degradation into violence. Something went 
wrong somewhere. The Khilafat movement and the 
Ahimsa did not jell in the unusual milieu and the 
angry potential violence deriving from the long- 
standing feuds between the Jenmi and the peasant. 
Menon could have prevented this deterioration. He 
was taken away just when he was needed most. 

This is an affectionate biography written by an 
admirer. But it is surprisingly objective. Even 
dubious characters in the police and the turncoats 
among the Congress workers are treated with 
generosity. There are some charming minor effects 
also. During his long years in prison Narayana 
Menon had two friends and supporters, both 
Englishmen. Dr Hogg, the Principal of the Christian 
College, from who he had learnt philosophy, used to 
visit him regularly and helped him doing studies in 
prison, Then there was Dr Gravely, the distinguished 
Superintendent of the Madras Museum, who took 
great personal interest in Menon. These minor 
facets of a great tragedy make this excursion into 
the past not merely useful but pleasant. m 





ANIL RAJMwaLE : Antonio Gramsci 
‘(Continued from page 9) 


Party. Theory kept evolving elsewhere too in Italy. 
‘Consequently, theory was taken to higher levels 
remaining deeply rooted in reality. 
Struggle against corruption and for clean morality 
4 is therefore a distinctive feature of the revolutionary 
movement inherited from Gramsci. Forces of change 
and of civilising the state have acquired considerable 
positions within the society and have simultaneously 
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created large areas of consensus on economic as 
well as ethical issues. Forces seeking to restore 
and enhance respect for the individual and to social 
organism tend constantly to convert potential energy 
of conflict, divergence and difference and the 
unlimited potentials of crises into that causing 
forward movement. 

Converting crises into renewal may prove to be a 
novel application of Hegelian dialectics to the 
conscious being as also unravelling of the operation 
of such a source of movement. m 
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som BENEGAL: A Macabre Prospect 
(Continued from page 4) 


had willingly acceded to India in 1947 they had 
never accepted the idea of belonging to India and 
had, in fact, mounted an obstinate insurgency 
lasting decades for separation. : 

No one as far as, can be seen has produced 
even a remotely credible and plausible, much less 
possible way of untying or cutting the Gordian knot 
that the. Kashmir problem is. The multiplicity of 
bizarre solutions showered on us in recent days all 
at cross-purposes because of one-upmanship -only 
makes us realise that we are now stepping from 
tragedy to farce. But it is no farce for Kashmir. The 
pygmies who are tinkering with Kashmir have no 
comprehension of the complex geopolitical forces 
ranged against them. 

Truth two, The Second Indian Mutiny after 1857 
may be around next year or the year after. 
Shocking but possible. Arising from the situation in 
Kashmir and the concomitent situtions in the whole 
subcontinent of India is the role of the Indian Army. 
The Indian Army of whatever dispensation, whether 
under the British or under Subhas Chandra Bose as 
the Azad Hind Fauj or free India’s fighting force 
have maintained an unparalleled reputation for 
discipline, professionalism, loyalty and obedience in 
the face of the most formidable demands and 
challenges. This, has been tested out in battle 
conditions and in times of comparative peace. It has 
never shirked any role it was asked to play, even 
the most unpalatable ones. 

The Indian armed forces have been asked not 
only to defend the country over many campaigns 
against foreign foes but also to involve themselves 
in all manner of social causes remote from military 
operations. But even more remote is the call to 
mount anti-insurgency and so-called peace-keeping 
operations which they are not only wholly untrained 
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for, but also wholly unfamiliar with. Faced with 
these bewildering tasks they have also had to face .. 
opprobrium, humiliation and denigration back home” 
from ignoramuses and rascals. The IPKF operation. 
in Sri Lanka is a classic example of how our armed 
forces have been made scapegoats for the sheer 
lunacy from the political front. The cruel predicament 
of the armed forces can be seen glaringly in 
Kashmir, Punjab and the North-East, soon, no 
doubt, to cover other parts of the country as the 
political leadership clueless about their structure, 
composition, discipline code, motivation and 
psychological response commit them to dubious 
battle. 

Can we think of any Defence Minister in the’. 
immediate or recent or even remote past who had‘ 
any inkling of the tactics and strategy of warfare, or 
the geo-political knowledge, understanding or 
nuances of defence? Has any Defence Minister 
ever bothered even to acquaint himself, even 
cursorily, about these crucial and critical matters? 

Based on some British concepts, now almost out 
of the reckoning in Britain itself, but stubbornly 
persisting in India, our armed forces are supposed 
to quarantine themselves from the civil situation 
around them. The foolish notion of “Theirs not to 
reason why/theirs but to do and die” never seems 
to die here! 

That is why General Rodrigues’ perféctly 
legitimate assertion that the armed forces are 
concerned in the country's life and destiny created 
such turmoil. The armed forces are not puppets and 
morons. Let the political leadership understand that. 
The days of our jawans being cannon fodder are + 
gone. And when you ignore their tension under 
extremely hostile conditions which they are trying 
manfully to cope, and accuse them internationally 
and, even worse domestically, of human rights 
violations, you are reaching dangerous levels of 
alienation. That alienation pushed to an extreme 
could result in the Second indian Mutiny | am 
talking about. f 

Of course, in the conditions in India and its 
heritage and its culture in all aspects, | do not see a 
mutiny to lead to military rule, as in some of our 
neighbouring and even remote countries. The Indian 
armed forces, | am convinced, will never emulate 
the futility and even negative results of intervention 
in civil and political affairs. But they will want an 
honourable and understanding place in society. 

It is for our blind rulers to realise that their follies 
and‘ bankruptcy cannot be underwritten by the J 
armed forces. 

It is, indeed, a three-horned dilemma with a 
macabre prospect before us! | 
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sumit: Sri Lanka 
(Continued from page 3) 


charge of the office held by both her parents in the 
fifties, sixties and seventies)- that her government 
was keen to discuss “as fast as possible with all 
groups on either side of the ethnic divide” and 
resolve Sri Lanka’s national question, adding that 
her Ministry did not “intend to make a business of 
the war’ (as was allegedly being done by several 
people in the top echelons of power). 


* 


+ 


CHANDRIKA, 49, is not just the widow of the slain 
Leftist leader Vijaya Kumaratunga besides being 
the .second daughter of Solomon J.W.R.D. and 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike. She has always been 
active in the political field either theoretically ór in 
practice. She graduated from the Sorbonne 
University of Paris with a degree in Political Science 
under Charles Bettelheim and then worked on her 
doctoral studies in Development Economics, her 
thesis being on the study of the Articulation of the 
Modes of production in Agrarian Sri Lanka. She 
also worked for the SLFP at the base in the 
seventies. For sometime she was out of the party 
with her husband who formed the Sri Lanka 
Mahajana Pakshaya (SLMP) but following his 
assassination by the JVP and a series of other 
developments she returned to the SLFP fold and 
_began to take over the mantle of its leadership from 
her ailing and aged mother with the latters willing 
consent, something which compelled her younger 
brother Anura to eventually quit the organisation. It 
was because .of her initiative that the People’s 
Alliance was forged and a working relationship 
established with Ashraff's SLMC. 

Less than two years ago she was in New Delhi 
and told this journalist in a detailed interview: 
. the (UNP) government in Sri Lanka has destroyed, 
denigrated and eroded democracy but managed to put up a 
democratic facade which has fooled a lot of people... 
Parllament itself has become a joke with thirteen 
amendments in six months. The President is not answerable 
to Parliament, he is not responsible before the law as long 
as he is the President. MPs can be sacked by Party 


Secretaries without any reference to people who elected 
them... So the very basis of democracy is not there... 

She unequivocally declared: 

For the first time in Sri Lanka state terror has been 
institutionalised as a major form of conflict resolution. And | 
“~ would say that was one of the major causes for the JVP 
uprising in the south and the Tamil militants’ uprising in the 
north and the east. 


Decrying the UNP Government's handling of 


Pa 


both the Tamil militants’ struggle and the JVP 


phenomenon, she said: 
In the north with the 1983 Black July the Tamil militant 
movement was just being born but they were not very 
organised or strong. If the government was willing to offer 
the Tamil people and the militant movement a good 
package of devolution, etc. short of Eelam, the war would 
never have started. But what did the government do? They 
said the Tamil militant youth are making too much noise. 

And in the same way that they managed to spread terror 

among the Sinhala masses and in fact cowed them down, 

they thought they could do the same with the Tamil militants 
and cow them down. But actually quite the opposite 
happened. 

She said she supported the 1987 Indo-Sri Lanka 
Accord “but | think it was wrong to have inducted 
100,000 troops into Sri Lanka”. 

Chandrika presented a blue-print of settling the 


ethnic problem: 

.. as | have been saying, first the government has to be 
sincere in wanting to solve the problem... Thereafter they 
have to present a very clear package of what they are 
willing to give to the Tamil'people... They want devolution, 
they want their place in the sum in the Sri Lankan society. If 
that is conceretely given by a government in which they 
can have faith—that's very important, because they have 
been let down by so many Sri Lankan Governments—and 
thereafter a very quick resumption of the democratisation 
process in the north and the east... 

On the economic front she had the following to 


offer: 
. if we have basically an open market economy, but 
planned open market economy where the government 
“ would come in to decide the priorities... No quota systems . 
and all that which are hated in our country—you know for 
.basic needs the government must go for any amount of 
imports as long as the country is not self-sufficient—but the ` 
government, the state must decide what are the priority 
sectors they want to develop, Encourage those sectors as 
opposed to any old deals. And certain amount of control of 
even imports. Now anybody can import anything. Rather 
than importing toilet papers and so on, encourage the 
import of things that would help national production... 
This being Chandrika’s broad perspective of 


approaching her country’s problems, the question 


is: would she succeed in her endeavours? She’ 


does not, as of now, enjoy the requisitie majority to 
reduce the powers of the executive President as 
she had pledged in her pre-poll manifesto. Hence 
much will depend on what happens in November 
when the next Presidential elections are due. But it 
is difficult to stall the process set in motion by the 
parliamentary poll. If the minorities are to be 
reassured and the system made more responsive 
to their urges the transition from the prevailing 


_ executive Presidency to a fullfledged Parliamentary 


democracy is most essential. The moves by 
Chandrika and her People’s Alliance in this direction 
need to be unreservedly acclaimed by all Indian 
democrats as it would definitely strengthen the 
democratic edifice in Sri Lanka. a 
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Challenge aii Response : 


he former Pakistan Prime Minister, Nawaz Sharif's reported assertion at a 


iil country had the nuclear bomb and it would be employed in the event of a 
military conflict with India has added yet another dimension to the whole issue 
surrounding the nuclear question in South Asia. Not only has Nawaz Sharif 
repeated his statement on the subject after the Pakistan Foreign Minister, Sardar 
Aseet Ahmed Al’s categoric denial of the erstwhile Prime Minjster’s pronouncement, 
the son of the late Zia-ul-Hag, Ejaz-ul-Haq, too has confirmed Pakistan’s status 
as a nuclear weapons state. At a public meeting in London in the presence of 
Nawaz Sharif, Ejaz-ul-Haq disclosed his father had warned the late Rajiv Gandhi 
in 1986 that India should realise it was dealing with a nuclear Pakistan. 

Obviously the assertions on this score are intertwined with Pakistan's domestic 
politics. Nawaz Sharif’s first statement was made in Pak-occupied Kashmir and it 
was linked to fears—entertained and propagated by the Pakistani Opposition—that 
under US pressure (particularly in view of the close rapport the present Pakistani 
regime has with the Clinton Administration) the Benazir Bhutto Government 
would roll back Pakistan's nuclear weapons programme which has developed, as 
is weli known, with China's generous assistance, not to speak of Islamabad’s 
clandestine activities (under the benign indulgence of the global nuclear powers) 
to smuggle in requisite sensitive materials and equipment for the purpose (as 
revealed by the latest seizure in Germany of weapons-grade Plutonium and 
Lithium 6 from Russia suppusedly bound for Pakistan). The military establishment 


: In Pakistan was quite likely behind these assertions as they wanted to achieve 


the following objectives: (a) embarrass and weaken Benazir Bhutto such as to 
make it difficult for her to succumb to the US pressures on inspection of 
Pakistan's nuclear facilities before the release of the F-16 aircraft for which 
financial transactions are already over; and (b) send a clear-cut message to 
India. . 


In fact Nawaz Sharif and Ejaz-ul-Haq are not the first to make such assertions., 


Similar “disclosures” have been made in the past by several leading Pakistani 
public figures—from the famous Dr A.Q. Khan, widely known as the father of the 
Pak bomb, to General Zia-ul-Haq as well as Benazir Bhutto (in 1992 when she 
was in the Opposition), from the former Pakistan Foreign Secretary, Shahryar 
Khan, to the erstwhile Chief of the Army, General Mirza Aslam Beg. In an article 


in the Pakistani newspaper, Muslim, on December 12, 1993 General Aslam Beg / 


claimed that the country had achieved full nuclear capability in 1987 but that was 
capped in 1989 when Benazir became the Prime Minister. 

The US response to both Nawaz Sharif's statement and the reports 
smuggling of Plutonium by Pakistan has been on precictable lines: the reaction) 
quite muted, a study in contrast with the sabre-rattliny in Washington in the w 
of North Korea’s bid to acquire nuclear weapons, capability—something w 
persisted even after the late Kim-ll-Sung's conv, acing arguments before 
Selig Harrison and the former US President, Jirgimy Carter. But that is h 
should be, and!one should not be surprised. /- ‘fter all, Islamabad is not 
Washington's strategic ally in our neighbourhoo:.(which includes the Gulf F, 
as South-West and Central Asia), it is also} a partner in the US gz 
pressurise ‘ndia to sign the nuclear Non-Prolieration Treaty. No doubt/ 


} j 


public meeting in the Neelbhit township of Pak-occupied Kashmir that his ‘ 


\ 
\ 


\ 


TRIBUTE 


A Landmark Disappears 


ith the passing away of Tushar Kanti 
W Ghosh on August 29, 1994, has disappear- 
ed an important landmark in Indian journalism. 
He inherited a legacy of struggle for the freedom 
of the press that his forefathers had carried on 
against the British Raj. 

By temperament a moderate, he steadfastly 
held on to the nationalist forces engaged in 
liberating the country from foreign yoke. The two 
leading dailies Amrita Bazar Patrika and Jugantar 
that Tushar Babu published emerged as the 
pioneer in the arena of free press in Bengal. 
Later on, he added the Northern India Patrika 
which made its mark in Uttar Pradesh. He had a 
never-failing quality of interacting with young 
journalists, acting as their friend and philosopher. 
Generations of journalists have worked under 
him, and among them were some of the great 


Administration would seize this opportunity to impress 
upon India the futility of sticking to its opposition to the 
NPT, and the visit of Robert Einhorn, the US Deputy 
Secretary of State, to New Delhi for the ongoing bilateral 
talks on the vexed problem of nuclear proliferation in 
South Asia has to be viewed in this backdrop. 

Whether Nawaz Sharif has stated anything “new” or 
not, his pronouncement cannot but cause concern and 
anxiety in this country. There is no use hiding that 
concern from our friends and foes alike. The disquiat 
voiced by MPs cutting across party lines in our Parliament 
was perfectly legitimate, justified and normal. So was the 
dignified statement of the Minister of State for External 
Affairs, Salman Khurshid, reaffirming India’s non-accep- 
tance of the NPT. “We keep our option open in terms of 
security and that is the reason we have not signed the 
NPT. But we have never claimed we have the bomb...We 
consciously decided not to make the bomb,” ha under- 
scored reiterating our oft-repeated well-known stand on 
the subject. 

This position, it is quite evident, has stood the test of 
time as it fully conforms to India’s national interests, the 
paramount and overriding consideration being reinforce- 
ment of our security. There is no dearth of proponents of 
a more “militant” approac‘h to the issue—those who call 
for an urgent review of \the aforementioned position. 
However, there is no rekesiy for a such a review at 
present. Any knee-jerk response is bound to be misunder- 
stood in the wider world, hile ill-serving our national 
concerns. i 

What is needed is a firm and unequivocal policy 
highlighting once again the dis.’ximinatory nature as well 
as the weaknesses and infirmiti s of the NPT regime. It 
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names of Bengali journalism. 

Widely respected as a personality, Tushar 
Kanti Ghosh was in the forefront of all major 
initiatives in organising the professional bodies of 
the Indian press. This included not only the 
Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society and the 
All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference but the 
Commonwealth Press Association as well. 

He had a wide circle of friends in public life 
cutting across political and social barriers. With a 
rare fund of wit and humour which lasted him 
even in his last years, he could create an 
ambiance of informality so essential for a leading 
communicator. 

Mainstream pays its respectful homage to the 
memory of this great figure of the Indian press. 


August 31 N.C. 





would be useful to ask the US to redefine the nuclear 
agenda in South Asia bringing into focus the impact the 
Pakistani bomb would have on Iran and Centrai Asia in 
particular. At the same time it must be made transparent 
to the nuclear bosses of the present-day world that they 
cannot dictate terms to others on nuclear non-proliferation 
without first accepting the principles of nuclear disarma- 
ment as spelt out in the Action Plan for a Nuclear-free 
World during Rajiv Gandhi's tenure as the Prime Minister 
and thereafter vigorously upheld by the subsequent 
Indian Governments. 

But in the ultimate analysis what is imperative is to 
adopt a totally new course—off the beaten track—and 
evolve a bilateral approach with Pakistan on the nuclear 
question: making it abundantly clear to the Islamabad 
authorities that just as on the Kashmir issue, on the 
nuclear problem too India and Pakistan can tread a 
completely different path and unfold the contours of a 
settlement through peaceful negotiations in an atmosphere 
of understanding, goodneighbourliness and, above all, 
trust based on mutual respect of each other’s concerns. 
As a first step in this context the idea of “no first nuclear 
strike” has to be translated into reality with tenacious 
seriousness. 

A tall order? Indeed so. But then there is no shying 
away from the fact that this is a major challenge to 
statesmanship on both sides of the border, and it must 
be met headiong without procrastination if we are 
determined to pull down all the Cold War barriers which 
continue to threaten peace and cooperation in South 
Asia. Cheap histrionics have no place in such a 
perspective. 


August 31 S.C. 
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Indian Sacrifice in Somalia 
VIJAY GUPTA 


Ee he death of seven Indian ‘soldiers and injury 
T to nine others in course of their UN duty in 
Somalia is very sad and shocking. The bodies of 
these martyrs wer brought back to India for being 
consigned to the flames in the land of their birth. 
These young soldiers were given the honour 





befitting the.heroes of this country. Wreaths were . 


placed by the Somali Ambassador, the UN 
spepiesentalive in India, the President, the Prime 
Minister, and the Indian Army officers. The coffins 
were received by soldiers of various battalions 
reversing their arms. The army band struck Flowers 


in the Forest. These men were not ordinary . 


soldiers. They were selected to go to Somalia as 
they were among the best Indian soldiers and finest 
human beings. They shall always be remembered. 
for their supreme sacrifice. 

They gave their lives while performing their 
international duty escorting road construction workers. 
They came under attack from’the Somalian armed 
militia which had two vehicles fitted with 23mm 
machine guns. The militamen had fired from machine 
guns mounted on the vehicles. The Indian 
reinforcement force was successful in killing and 
capturing some of the militia attackers. 


The Indian armed forces exercised restrain. They 


~yemained extremely calm and were not provoked 

“into reprisal, retaliation, anger and revenge. They 
did not attack the area from where the militiamen 
came. It seems those who gave their lives had been. 
taken by surprise and killed in the first offensive 
attack. They had no chance to fire back. However, 
their colleagues, nine of whom were injured, got a 
chance to display their bravery and India should 
confer on them high honours. 

This incident raises many quesions. One, was 
the attack targetted against Indians or any of the 
UN soldiers? Two, .why did the Indians go to 
Somalia? Three, did the Indian authorities know the 
specific duties they were supposed to perform? 
Four, did the Indians create an impression of being 
humane ‘or. vindictive or irresponsible? Five, what: 
should be our future policy? 


The author is a Professor of African Studies, 


School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. 





Indian Participation in Somalia l 
At various diplomatic receptions it has been often 
mentioned that India joined the UNISOM for the 
following reasons: (i) to act in unison with the 
powerful members of the Security Council so that 


. when expansion of the Council takes place India 


finds a permanent seat; (ii) to let the world know 
that India can successfully intervene in regional 
disputes and, therefore, should be recognised as a 
major power cf the region; (iii) to gain combat 
experience and earn an extra buck in foreign’ 
exchange; (iv) to prove to the world that Indian 
troops have experience of peace-keeping and 
humanitarian missions which they obtained during 
the many border operations that had been instigated 
by neighbouring Pakistan; (v) according to the 
indian official version, India sent its men to fulfil its 
international obligations and to perform a 
humanitarian task. This is proved by the fact that 
the Indian contingent of 5000 men was composed 


of soldiers, medical units and engineers who not 


only guard roads for the free movement of caravans 
of food aid but also help to restore the health of the 
drought and famine victims and in making drinking 
water available to the starving thousands. They 
bored many water holes and reached the sick even 


- by helicopters. 


Why did we go to Somalia? 

In the 1988-1991 period Somalia had experienced 
anarchy. The Central Government of Siad Barre 
had lost: control. It could not manage the problems 
of drought, famine and distribution of relief aid. 
There cropped up a number of gangs who looted 
relief aid caravans and forced the-starving to flee 
and die. Over 200,000 people died. The world 
expressed concern. At that moment the USA 
decided to send a task force of 30,000 men to catry 
out “God's Work” and “Restore Hope”. They got 
UN endorsement subsequently. 

. According to Warren Christopher, the aim of ‘the 
US. operation was only “to prevent the return of 
anarchy and famine”. But all those who have been 
observing the US policy since the fall of the USSR 
feel that the underlying US aim was to secure a 
pliant regime in a country that strategically commands 
access to the Red Sea. Many Somalians accuse 
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the USA of committing aggression to install their, 
favoured men in power. Soon the USA found itself 
trapped. Its forces had no experience of working in 
countries of the Third World. Within a short span of 
time they became the targets of attack. Their 
unpopularity due to their design to install. a 
government of their liking and the death of UN 
soldiers’ as well as dragging of one of the US 


soldiers:through the roads created such conditions _ 


back home and around the world that they had to 
_ delcare the withdrawal of their troops from Somalia. 
‘ The US forces had involved themselves in the 
factional: politics favouring one group against the 
other. Somalis resented these methods and 


displayed open hostility to the US. The US-UN ` 


accused. the most powerful faction leader, General 
Mohamad Farah Aideed, as being responsible tor 
the “murder” of the UN soldiers. 

The US intervention crossed all limits of civilised 
behaviour. They sought General Aideed and offered 
a $ 100,000 award on his head. A massive -hunt 


with helicopters and paratroopers was organised. - 


Somali hatred and bitterness towards the US 
soldiers thus increased. Since these designs had 
UN endorsement the Somalis lost all trust in the UN 
as well, ~ 

General Aideed could not be caught by the most 
modern army of the world. The US and the UN 
withdrew false charges against him. - , 

After their total failure in Somalia and growing 
opposition within the USA the US Government 
began pulling out its troops and sought their 
replacement by 18,000 others. The last pull-out of 
.80 men was done after the incident in which the 
Indian troops were ambushed. Now the USA does 
not hope. to ‘install their close friends in power in 
Somalia. The Indian operations have to,be viewed 


against the backdrop of the trail of blood and anger - 
- the US troops had left behind in Somalia. They had 


stormed the country with the single objective of 
physically liquidating Aideed and his men. In the 
end they got a bloody nose. 

‘The UN multi-nation peace-keeping force had 
gone to Somalia‘to re-establish peace and order 


and to facilitate the delivery of humanitarian - 


assistance—a task which the US soldiers had left 
undone and instead created confusion. During their 
‘operations the US forces had allowed the 
strengthening of the division of the country on the 
basis of clans. In the process of chasing General 
Aideed they had negotiated with other factions not 
to permit ‘refuge to General Aideed and demarcate 
their own areas of control. Today the whole country 


is PENER: amongst various factions. 

The peace-keeping UN goal has got mixed up 
with serving the political and eas interests w 
the US rulers. ; 

The Indian troops alone, with 13, 000 from other 
countries," went to Somalia in the most tense 
situation with markéd: hostility towards the UN 
troops. In view of the aforementioned experience of 
the US’ improper conduct while searching men, 
women and. houses for arms, the Indian soldiers 
had -been specially briefed. They were to conduct 
themselves with friendship and understanding and’ 
not as an occupation army. They were asked to 
extend a helping hand to the suffering people. 

\ The Indians unfortunately did not know the scope 
of their activities. The Government of India was ina 
great haste to station the troops. 

Since contribution i in peace-keeping operations is 
now an important ‘criterion for candidature in an 
expanded UN Security Council, India could not shy 
away from UN duties. 

For those sitting in comfortable airconditioned 
Offices In the. South Block, the lives of a few soldiers 
cannot be given priority over the influence which 
India intends to gain and wield once it is in the 
Security Council even if it is without the power of 
veto. y 

Consequently, duties and areas of indian 
operations were not clearly spelled out. The 
reconnaissance operations of the areas from where 
the attack on the Indians was possible were not 
always available to the Indians. The Indians were 
part of a bigger command over which their largest 
unit had little control. 

-< The Indians went to help Somalia in distress and 
not to disturb ‘their demarcation along clan lines. 
Their task was to ensure that ‘relief. aid supplies 


. reach the starving thousands and those obstructing _ 
-the supplies are disarmed. They succeeded in 


carrying out these activities and morethan that ney 
helped the people to resettle. 

Besides the humanitarian task they got entangled 
in the setting up of a viable government. This meant 
choosing one. against the other. Interference with 
the operations of rival groups became unavoidable. 
This became’ political work. It led to taking sides 
with the warring factions. 

General Aideed, who more than any other 
Somali leader enjoys support beyond his own clan, 
began expanding his areas of influence and hence 
interference with his militia movements became 
political ee This could not be a UN duty. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The ldgah Controversy in Hubli 


. GIRISH KARNAD 


The following is the full text of the paper presented by the ‘author—a versatile writer, dramatist, film 
personality and one of the leading figures in the Indian cultural life—at a symposium (“Rajiv Gandhi's India: 
A Golden Jubilee Retrospective”) organised by the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation in New Delhi (August 21- 


26, 1994). 


itizens for Democracy, Kamataka (CFD-K), 
C has just published ʻa report titled ‘The 
Controversy regarding the Raising of the National 
Flag in the Idgah Maidan’. The report is written by Dr 
Sanjeev Kulkarni but is a collaborative effort of 


itizens from all walks of life, such as S.R. Hiremath, » 


‘a_scientist-tumed-social worker, John Bellary, a 
teacher, Basava Prabhu Hoskeri, a lawyer, R.A. 
Nagamule, an engineer, Dr A.M. Jamadar, a doctor, 
and several others. It is written in Kannada and an 
English version is being prepared. 

i, as a citizen of Hubli-Dharwad, am concerned 
that their findings are placed before the national 
press in-view of the extensive coverage that the 
event has: received. this year as well of the 
escalating violence that has been accompanying it. 
But the responsibility for the phrasing of the 
following text as well’as for the tone of rendering is 
entirely mine. The: remarks within brackets are also 
mine. 

Introduction aes 
There are two separate facets to the Idgah 
“Maidan controversy. The first relates to the question 
of the ownership of the Maidan, the second to the 
issue of. hoisting the national flag on the Maidan. 
The two issues have to be understood separately if 
the whole’sorry episode is to make sense. 


The jesuo of Ownership 

The Idgah Maidan is an open al of land of 
about 1991 square yards (CTS No. 174 in Ward 
No.3) near the main bus stop in Hubli. ` 

The’ Muslim community of Hubli claims that the 
Idgah Maidan has been in their exclusive possession 
for over two hundred years and that the prayer 
walls there are at least that old. This claim’ has been 
contested by other parties. 

The basic facts of the case are as follows: 

The Hubli Municipality was formed in 1920. On 


«August 5, 1921, the Municipality passed a resolution ` 


‘granting the Maidan on lease for. 999 years to the 


Anjuman-e-lslam organisation for an annual rent.of _ 


—Editor 


Rupee One. (Among other provisions, it permitted 
the Anjuman to build a compound wall around the 
property, which in fact was never built.) This grant 
was approved by the Government of Bombay on 
January 11, 1922 and the lease deed was signed 
on May 17, 1930. i 

in 1960, when the Municipal borough was under 
` supersession, the Anjuman sought the permission 
of the Government Administrator to build a building 
on the Maidan, the ground floor of which would be 
used for commercial purposes and the upper floors 
for an educational institution. This plan was approved 
by ‘the Divisional Commissioner in Belgaum as well 
as by the then Mysore Government: this is when 
the trouble started. The approval by the government 
of the plan proposed by the Anjuman was challenged 
by some citizens in the court of law. 

| shall skip the tedious details. The decision 
delivered by the Court of the Munsiff in Hubli on: 

December 7, 1972 went against the. Anjuman-e- 

Islam. On appeal, the Additional Civil Judge upheld 

a part of the verdict of the Munsiff Court. On further 

appeal, the High Court of Karnataka, on June 18, 

1992, upheld the judgement: of the Additional Civil 

Judge. .The judgement of the High Court may be , 

summarised as follows: 

i} The Idgah Maidan is not the. exclusive property, of the 
Anjuman-e-Isiam but belongs to what was by then the Hubli- 
Dharwad Municipal Corporation. 

li) The Maidan was licensed to the Anjuman for purely religious 
purposes, that is, to offer prayers on two days in the year, the 
Bakrid and the Ramzaan. 

iii) The Anjuman may not use the property for any educational or 
commercial purpose. 

iv) The permanent structures already erected by the Anjuman 
may be demolished within 45 days. 


v) The public (inclusive of the..Muslim community) has no 
customary rights of the user on the property. 


Following this judgement, the Anjuman made a 
Special Leave Petition to the Supreme Court to 
appeal against the above judgement and sought a 
stay order against the demolition of the permanent 
structures. The stay was granted. ` 

Members of the Sangh Parivar also appealed to 
the Supreme Court seeking restoration of customary 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Entry of Foreign Newspapers: 


Hypocritical Debate 


C.R.IRANI $” 


/ 


he debate in the Lok Sabha a few days ago 
T was billed as being on the question of 
“allowing the entry of foreign newspapers into 
India”. This was hardly the question. Ali foreign 


‘publications are allowed entry and no one has 


heard of restrictions being imposed upon them 
except during the Emergency when any critical 


‘ comment on what was happening was sought to be 


kept from the Indian public. Generally no foreign 
publication is prevented from setting up its own 
bureau in the country, appointing its correspondents, 


whether locals or expatriates and there is no 


discrimination against foreign media over access to’ 


news sources except again during the suspension 
of liberty between 1975 and 1977. Long may this 
remain so. - 

The question being raised in some quarters is 
different. The question is whether existing restrictions 
are justified on foreign publications getting together 
with local organisations in joint ventures or otherwise. 
The experience elsewhere may be relevant. in the 
USA, the country of the First Amendment, no one 
may enter into the ownership of an important 
newspaper or any television station unless he is a 
national of the country. This is the only reason why 
Rupert Murdoch had to surrender his Australian 
nationality and become an. American citizen: 


\ 


. + - 


IN the United Kingdom when The Times newspaper 
was to be sold to Lord Thompson, a Canadian 
national, there was an inquiry to establish whether 
the proposal would be in the “national interest”. 
Lord Thompson’ was obliged to give certain 
assurances before permission was given and it 


must be recorded that he lived by those assurances . 


to the last. When honoured with a peerage he 
chose to add the suffix “of Fleet” to his title, in 
tribute to Fleet Street with which he identified 
himself so thoroughly. 

When the paper was sold to the present owner, 
Rupert Murdoch, there was a similar inquiry and the 
rest is recent history that need not be recounted. 


6 


= own country, the USA. 


There is grave disquiet in the UK at present 
because, anticipating coming events better than 
mosi, Murdoch has announced that he could just 
possibly see: himself supporting the new leader of 
the Labour Party, Tony Blair. It may or may not be 
relevant that when he was allowed to own The 
Times, Mrs Margaret Thatcher was the Prim 
Minister and he was a self-confessed admirer of thet 
Iron Lady. . 

When a celebrated former adio of The'Times 
wanted to take up employment in the USA he was 
asked to produce testimonials to support his case 
and the writer of the testimonial had to show that it 
was in the interest of the United States in the first 
instance, and then of journalism as a whole, for 


' Harry Evans:to be granted citizenship so that ‘he 


could assume the position for which he was 


„otherwise so well qualified. | write from first-hand 


knowledge because | was requested to write one 
such testimonial which | did in good conscience. 

- Now why do the most liberal societies have these 
policies in place? The main reason is that freedom 
of speech and expression including the protection of 
the First Amendment in the USA are primarily 
conferred on citizens. It-is perfectly open tay 
Murdoch, Tor instance, to proclaim whom he and his 
newspapers will support for elective office in his 
It is regarded as an 
interference open to question for a foreign national 
to presume to do so’ from another country. The 
argument is that Murdoch is not or should not be 
entitled to meddle in British domestic policies unless 
he is subject to the corresponding obligations of 
British citizenship. The argument is not wipe a 
great deal of substance. 

The best known case of foreigri: meda daea 
another country in the manner advocated by some 
is that of ' The, Independent in the United Kingdom. 
El Pais of Madrid and later La. Republica of Milan 
acquired almost equal shares—after due process it 
might be said—with British interests. The arrange- 
ments have never worked satisfactorily, essentially ~ 
because newspapers make value judgements which 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Decolonising the Third World 


Lessons for the Bretton Woods 
Institutions on their Fiftieth Anniversary 


REHMAN SOBHAN 


The Argument 
T he World Bank and the International Monetary 


Fund (IMF), the twin offspring which emerged 
out of the conference in 1944 at Bretton 
Woods, USA, with Lord Keynes, the most famous 


Pooma of his generation, and Harry Dexter 


White from the ‘US Treasury playing the role» of 
midwives, have grown beyond conception to become 
an imperial presence in much of the Third World. 
Whilst both Keynes and, White were believers in 


some form of global governance, Keynes at least . 


believed this would be a more balanced world order 
where obligations for reform, and adjustment would 
be mutually: determined and shared between rich 
and poor as well surplus and deficit countries. 

The Bretton Woods Institutions (BWI) have in the 
last 50 years played a significant role in the 
development process of many Third World countries 
(TWCs) but it was only from the 1980s that they 
have assumed a hegemonic position in directing the 
policy agendas of their Third World clients through 
their monopoly over the flow of external resources. 
It is argued in this paper that this monopolistic 
power exercised by the TWCs is no less subversive 


sto efficiency of action than monopoly in the 


a 


commodity or capital market. If sovereign 
governments do not expose their domestic policy 
agendas to the give and take of domestic intellectual 
and political debate and expose themselves to 
policy domination from a single font of ideas based 
outside their national boundaries, this will negatively 
impact both on the efficacy of the policies as well as 
the political credibility of the government which 
tolerates such a usurpation of their , democratic 
mandate. This paper discusses the circumstances 
and process whereby the BWI assumed the imperial 


mantle in the Third World, the implications of this ` 


process and the importance for once again 
decolonising the Third World if a credible process of 
reform is ta be made domestically sustainable. This 
demands a return to a more balanced system of 
governance as conceived by the ‘midwives of the 


The author, one of Bangladesh's most distinguished 
economists, is currently the Executive Chairman of 


the Centre for Policy Dialogue, Dhaka. 





BWI where the adjustment process is made more 
symmmetrical and the reform process in the TWCs 
is endogenised. 


The Background to BWI Hegemony 

The contemporary hegemony of the BWI over . 
resource transfers to the TWCs and more recently 
the former socialist countries (FSCs) originates in 
the exogenous shocks administered to all economies 
by the global economic system at the end of 1979 
which coincided with regime changes in the United 
States and the UK. The new regimes were led by 
more evangelically driven leaders such as Ronald 
Reagen and Margaret Thatcher, committed to 
down-size the government in the command and 
direction of their economies. This perspective, 
mediated by strategic compulsions to recapture the 
initiative from the OPEC to the G-7 countries in 
influencing the momentum of global development, 
led to the Reagén Administration initiating a severe 
domestic deflationary strategy at the beginning of 
the 1980s. This strategy was designed to weaken 
the influence of the OPEC by both reducing the 
demand for energy and reducing the value of their 
dollar denominated structural capital surpluses 
invested in the international capital market. The 
deflation in the US, originating in the rise in 
domestic interest rates, initiated a global recession 
and raised the cost of Third World debt accumulated 
in the era of cheap capital in the 1970s. The TWC 
debt accumulated as country after country found 
their debt liabilities suddenly increased and their 
capacity to service this debt constrained by the 
global recession which reduced the demand and ’ 
price of their exports. Commodity exporters were 
particularly victimised by this crisis. The contraction 
of commercial lending meant that many a TWC, 
driven by debt service obligations, were converted 
into net exporters of capital. The only relief on offer 


‘came’ from ODA flows and/or rescheduling of 


commercial debt brokered by the BWI. ; 
This unique authority vested by both aid donors 
as well as the commercial banks lent quite an 
extraordinary power to the BWI to dictate the policy 
agendas of their clients. The manifest weakeness 
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and crisis conditions attending the severely resource 
constrained TWCs made them particularly vulnerable 
to BWI pressures. The rapidly declining fortunes of 
the FSCs, their loss of self-confidence and eventually 
their collapse, created an ideological vacuum where 
straitened and demoralised TWCs_ remained 
particularly receptive to the stabilisation programmes 


of the IMF and the structural adjustment reforms . 


(SAR) demanded of them by the World Bank as the 
price for financial intermediation. 


Misdiagnosis of the Crisis 

Whilst the BWI had always sought to play a 
proselytising role in influencing TWC policies, political 
signals reaching the 1818 H Street from the 
" Reagen White House invested a certain messianic 
quality to the BWI in pushing reforms on the TWCs. 
The BWI appropriated to themselves a monopoly of 
the truth on development policy where they assumed 
that both their diagnosis of the problems of the 
TWCs and their resultant reform prescriptions were 
beyond challenge. This imperial vision in the BWI 
was fostered by the financial vulnerability of most 


TWCs, as well their limited professional capacities: 


to challenge the intellectual presumptions of the 
BWI. Thus such economic reforms in most countries 
tended to be externally designed, with a minimum 
of national ownership: over their conception and 
even implementation. f , 

This loss of control over the reform process in 


most TWCs was itself a fatal constraint on the, 


efficacy of the reforms. However, the misdiagnosis 
of the problems, the misspecifications of the solutions 
and the indiscriminate and insensitive way in which 
the reforms were pushed through by the BWI on 
every TWC, severely compromised the efficacy of 
the reforms.: The BWI assumed that the problem in 
all TWCs originated in budgetary indiscipline and 
deep-seated structural maladjustments in the 
economy. They failed to see how far the problems 
of particular countries owed to short-term exogenous 
shocks originating in a global recession which 
_ essentially demanded short-term stabilisation 
measures underwritten by compensatory finance. 
By assuming that every country needed to down- 
size its state sector, deregulate its prices and cut 
down on interventions supportive of vulnerable 
groups, they equated the problem of Brazil with El 
Salvador, Nigeria with Chad and Indja with Nepal. 


The least developed countries (LDCs) who have : 


.lived with structural deficits on their budget and 
external account, financed largely by ODA inflows, 
were compelled to pursue goals of reducing their 
deficit GDP ratios without prioritising measures to 
raise domestic savings. Such deficit-reduction policies 
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contributed to declines in both ‘public and private 
investment, weak aid utilisation and : economic 


recession. It is not surprising that most LDCs 


across the world have experienced both economic 
stagnation and structural atrophy through the last 
decade of reforms, 


The Disempowerment of the State, 

Most. such LDCs, characterised by an 
underdeveloped entrepreneurial class, had invested 
a special responsibility on the state to influence 
both the momentum of development as well as the 
process of structural transformation of their mono- 
crop economies and export capacities. The 
ideological ‘disempowerment of the state which 
premised the BWI reform agenda, the faith in 
private enterprise which in many countries only 
existed at the household or small-scale level and 
the belief that all necessary signals would originate 


_in the market, contributed to the stagnation of the 


national economy rather than to the liberation of the 
energies of an as yet embryo private sector. 

The BWI fostered the myth that the East Asian 
miracle associated with the economic transformation 
first of South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and Hong 
Kong which then extended itself in the 1980s to the 
South-East Asian economies, was a triumph of the 
market and private enterprises. The catalytic and in 
areas dominant role of the ‘state in all these East 
Asian countries outside of Hong Kong, the specific 
features of their history, socio-economic structures 
and the importance of the governance variable were 
downplayed so that quite misleading lessons of the 


y 


dynamics of the East Asian miracle were conveyed . 


to other TWCs. Little attention was given to the Y 


transforming role of the state in Brazil, Mexico, 
even India and Pakistan in the 1950s and 1960s 
and conclusions were only drawn from the crisis 
situation facing these economies at the beginning of 
the 1980s. _ l l 

This conscious disarticulation of the state and 
exposure of allocative choices and levels of capacity 
utilisation to the market left, in particular, the 
weaker TWCs vulnerable to destablising economic 
forces operating beyond their control. Market signals, 


-derived largely from the behaviour of thé global: 


economy, reaching many a TWC were weak, in 
many cases even distorted. Where the supply 
response to these signals reaching the TWCs was 
structurally weak, a process of immobilissime came 
to characterise the economic fortunes of many 
countries. The weaker ones in particular lost virtually 
all control over their economies and were buffeted 
by crises, both natural and external. Such vulnerable 
TWGs retained little confidence in their capacity to 
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react to these crises by redirecting demand or 
restructuring supply through direct intervention by 
the state. i 


The Implications of an Exogenous Reform Agenda 
The erosion in the capacity of many a TWC to 
direct their own policy agendas meant that in 
country after country such reforms became the 
creatures of the BWI. Little attention was paid to the 
involvement or commitment of the TWC governments 
to these reforms where their silent acquiescence 
was taken as a sincere commitment to the reform 
process. The opportunistic element in the embrace 
of this reform process by many TWC regimes was 


only recognised during the implementation phase, - 


rarely in the conception process. 

4 In the. ea.y 1980s, where many TWCs 
commanded weak representative credentials, no 
attention was paid by the external architects as to 
the popular acceptability of these reforms. In many 
countries reforms, designed in consultation with the 


BWI, were written up by externally sponsored 
expatriate consultants and the primary approving’ 


authority of the reforms was the donors aid 


consortium. Parliaments in the TWCs were rarely’ 


consulted and if thus.consulted, only subsequent to 
obtaining donor approval, so that the views of the 
electorate counted for little in the design of the 
reform process. As and when parliaments and 
regimes assumed a more representative character 
serious contradictions surfaced between the 
- executive and legislative arms of the government. 
Reforms designated by the BWI and negotiated 
. with the bureacratic arm of the executive tended to 
~sommand little support even in the cabinet and in 
, the ruling party let alone in an elected legislature. 
The civil society was never consulted in.the reform 
process. Thus the entire reform agenda remained 
non-transparent, devoid of public support and 
exposed to attack in parliament, press and in the 
streets. This eroded the credibility of the 
governments, the reforms themselves and either 
led to the dismantling of some reforms or their 
dilution. Where reforms were kept on track particular 
regimes had to compromise their democratic 
character and not infrequently forcibly suppressed 
: dissent to the reforms. | f 
. The weakness in conception, externality of the 
design and failure to build a political consensus 
behind the reforms doomed most reforms if not to 
outright failure then certainly to realising only a 
limited part of their goals. The outcome of weak 
„growth in investment and output in most TWCs is 
thus not due to failures of intent and implementation 
but originates in the flawed origins of the reform 


process. Only in very rare circumstances have the ` 
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reforms promoted significant development and thus 
proved sustainable. Even here success stories such 
as Chile. are few and far between, where the 
sustainability of the reform agenda may have owed 
in no small measure to the authoritarian, even 
homicidal, features of the political system which 
ruthlessly suppressed any possibility of challenge to 
the reform process. 

The weak base of the reform process in most 


TWCs was further compromised by the failure of 


the reform agendas to take account of the exogenous 
impulses which in the first place drove most such 
economies into accepting reforms. Through most of 
the 1980s, net flows of external capital to the TWCs 
remained negative, particularly for the highly indebted 
countries. The TWCs found themselves competing 
for global strucutural surpluses with the United 
States whose twin deficits on external and budgetary 
account which absorbed close on a trillion dollars 
during the last decade, made its economy into the 
Black Hole of the economic universe. The failure of 
the world’s largest economy to structurally adjust 
itself, so as to eliminate its deficit, open its markets 
to adjusted TWCs and to release capital to underwrite 
the reform process in these TWCs constituted a 
fatal flaw in the global reform process. The non- 
reciprocal nature of adjustment reforms which 
placed the entire burden of reform on the TWCs 
whilst leaving the developed world free to appease 
their own politiciai constituencies by corgpromising 


© their own reform initiatives, thus added the element 


of injustice to the flawed nature of the reform design 
and process. Until the TWCs can again become a 
sizeable net recipient of global resource flows and 
an element of symmetry, derived from a global 
dialogue, is introduced into the reform process, 
many TWCs appear doomed to economic stagnation. 


How to Endogenise the Reform Process 

The macro-economics of an endogenised reform . 
process demand measures which raise the rate of 
domestic savings and open up domestic markets by 
liberating the purchasing power of the poor majority 
of most TWCs. The growth impulses of this process 
naturally depend on both the structural features as 
well as the population of these countries. The 
opportunities open to Bangladesh in endogenising 
its growth process will not be open to countries 


.such as Chad or Benin. It must, however, be 


emphasised that for any TWC, but particularly for 
those with larger populations, policy agendas which 
can provide employment, enhance productivity and 
generate incomes for the poor majority of their 
populations remain central to the reform process. 
The macro-politics of reform demand a rethinking 
of the role of the state or in’ many cases its 
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reinvention. The state has to assume both the 
responsibility for reform by builaing a political 
constituency behind the reform process and drawing 
upon domestic professional capacities. Such 
capacities. will naturally vary widely from country to 
country. Here the ‘TWCs with weak professional 
capabilities should be assisted to draw upon the 
services of professionals from other TWCs who 


have direct experience in the design and analysis of . 


policy reforms sensitive to the needs of such 
countries. 

Such an indigenously designed reform agenda 
must be made a precondition for external financing 
where ,donors, particularly the BWI, must not 
impose their own design on the plea that the 
recipient country is not taking charge of its own 
reform process. If a TWC cannot design a reform 
which it can own, it should not be given aid. The 
indigenously prepared document on the TWC reform 
programme should provide the basis for comment 
by the BWI and dialogue withthe donor's consortium. 
However, even this. dialogue must not impose 
anything on the recipient whose acceptance of 
constructive comments from donors on ‘its own 
agenda must be freely given. 

However, prior to consulting with the donors the 
TWC must present its reform package to parliament 
‘and beyond that to the civil society. An intensive 
process of public dialogue should draw out areas of 
criticism, elements of public support and 
opportunities for political compromise to maximise 
the consensus behind the reforms. This process of 
public dialogue must be serviced both in parliament 
and the civil society by. well-informed professionals 
who should be made party to the dialogue process. 
Such professionals should be invited to give 
testimony to parliamentary committees discussing 
- the reform and should be inducted into specially 
designed institutions to promote policy dialogue 
within the civil society. Such institutions should 
draw into the discourse the political parties, business 
community, NGOs, professional organisations and 
functional bodies such as trade unions and peasant 
organisations. Reforins designed through such a 
dialogical process will carry both credibility and 
sustainability and will build up constituencies which 
actively identify with the reform process. ` 

Building coalitions of support behind the reforms 
demand that reform designs must address the 
concerns of the deprived segment of the population. 
In democratic systems in most TWCs, this class is 
the majority and its support crucial both to the 
reforms and beyond it to democratic institutions. To 
reach this class political parties will have to 
restructure themselves not only to empower this 
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class as voters but to also bring them into 
representative institutions particularly at the local . 
level. 


Conclusion: A Time for Rethinking 

Can such a major ‘redefinition in the reform 
design and process be envisaged? It is suggested 
that the lingering crisis bofh in the FWCs and the 
global economy may have made all parties to the 


reform process more sensitive to such ideas. 


Reforms have not worked in many a TWC as can 
be seen in the lingering economic stagnation, social 
crises and political chaos which is threatening not 


. just nascent democratic institutions but on occasion 


even the viability of the nation-state. No longer can 
the BWI reformers speak with the conviction which 
underwrote the evangelism of their reform agenda ’ 
in the. 1980s. They have possibly come to realise 
from harsh. experience that the old White man’s 
burden discharged by colonial servants in khaki 
shorts and solar topees in the outposts of the 
Empire cannot be resumed by Brown, Black or 


‘White sahibs, however professionally competent, 


through three week missions to client countries, yet 
always anxious to get back to Bethesda to celebrate 
their children’s birthday. All reforms ultimately have 
to be implemented by Third World natives. But if 
such efforts are fo. take root, the reforms, in the first 
place, also have to be designed and owned by the 
natives. The BWI themselves have in the fight of 
experience thus begun to rethink the reform process 
and take into account the significance of domestic 
governance and global events in, influencing the 
outcome of reforms. Hopefully they have also ` 


. begun to draw less self-serving lessons from thé 


experience of the East Asian.states which can \ 
provide more meaningful messages to other TWCs. 
These lessons are, however, not just to be fearnt in 
Washington, D.C. They have to be learnt first in the 
parliaments and secretariats of the Third World who 
have to decolonise their own mind-set from their 
crippling dependence on BW! influence over every 
detail of their domestic development agenda. 

Are such changes in perception both in the BWI. 
and TWCs feasible? Architectonic shifts in the 
global scene, where the United States has emerged | 
as an economy in decline, the FSCs are facing ` 
social disintegration rather than regeneration as a 
result of the reforms, nation-states are in crisis and 
a new locus of economic power is emerging in East 
Asia— all these suggest that the time is now ripe 
for a major rethinking of economic reforms based 
6n endogenising the refarm process and establishing 
greater symmetry in its incidence at the globa 


level. n 
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Anatomy of TADA 


: KRISHNA PRASAD 


This is a detailed analysis of TADA and its misuse. It has been written with assistance from Dinkar Pandya 
(in Ahmedabad), Habib Beary (in Bangalore) and G.V. Kiran (in Hyderabad). It is being reproduced from 


The Sunday Observer with due acknowledgement. 


From the day of arrest (April 4, 1993) till | was produced in 
the court (Apirl 12, 1993).., | was beaten, hanged in several 
different methods, infused electric shocks on my penis, 
fingers, tongue and in the nose, had red chilly powder 
inserted into my anus and rubbed into my testicles. | was 
beaten up and the Worli police forced ine to eat human 
_ excreta in a room in front of two accused... They also tied 
5 my hand by the street railing at the India Gate (sic) in the 
darkness around 10 pm to give me an impression that | 
shall meet with an accident and die. During the process (of 
my detention) the police threatened me several times to kill 
me in an encounter. 
(An edited excerpt from an affidavit filed by an accused 
before the designated TADA court) 


elcome to the frightful world of the Terrorists 
wW and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act 
(TADA). A law which works on the principle of jail, 
not bail, and whose nine-year existence has been 
largely marked by skewed, partisan and 
indiscriminate application for ordinary situations. A 
law which conveniently cuts inconvenient corners 
off the common law and makes up for gaps in crime 
contro! and investigation. A law which the government 
is refusing to do away with and the police are 
syTetusing to part with. A law which human rights 
F groups say negates the fundamental rights of 
citizens. And a law which the National Human 
Rights Commission says should go. 

Sanjay Dutt may be TADA’s most famous victim 
in the country today, fighting a long, expensive and 
painful legal battle to frée himself from the vice-like 
grip of Indian history's harshest piece of legislation. 
But in tens of jails around the country, thousands of 
(mostly) poor, ordinary, innocent people without the 

‘ film stars legal, financial (and other) resources are 


languishing their lives cut off from their near and, 


dear ones, their futures reduced to mere dates on 

the calender, their cries unheard, their tears unseen, 
Will the agony ever end for some of them? 

On August 18, a faint beam of light. was sighted 

by the 50,000 odd people detained under the vast 

_ and powerful provisions. of TADA when a division 

A, bench of the Supreme Court observed that Sanjay 

‘Dutt’s petition for bail—rejected by the designated 

court in Bombay—merited expeditious hearing and 


` 


—Editor 


disposal. 

On Monday, August 22, Chief Secretaries and 
Directors-General of Police of all the States sat 
down before the National Human Rights Commission 
in New Delhi to review all TADA cases. 

And the next month or the month after, the 
NHAC will file a petition before the highest court in 
the land to take a fresh look at the Act which it, the 
SC, had upheld only five months ago. 

That TADA is being abused and misused in the 
name of law and order—despite pious protestations 
to the contrary—was common knowledge among 
civil libertarians. But beyond bringing it to the notice 
of the people now and then, they had not been able 
to do much. Last week, their efforts received a shot- 
in-the-arm when the NHRC—a statutory body— 
indicated that it had decided to challenge the 
constitutional validity of the Act. 

Presiding over a meeting in Andhra Pradesh, a 
State which is in a race with Punjab and Jammu 
and Kashmir for invoking TADA on the most 
number of occasions, NHRC Chairman Justice 
Ranganath Misra, a retired Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, said the Commission wanted TADA 
scrapped in toto. If that was not possible, the NHRC 
would at least like to see some of its controversial 
provisions reviewed. 

Justice Misra’s statement was a stunning 
denouement for a legislation which had received 
judicial sanction just five months ago. 

Says former Supreme Court judge H.R. Khanna:, 

When Misra, a levelheaded, sober gentleman feels TADA 

must go or be reviewed, he must have come across cases 

in which it had been used for the purposes it was not 

intended. And since he has said so, itis time for everybody 

to sit up and take notice, and to think and act appropriately 

and seriously. 

The NHRC, stated Justice Misra, was specifically 
unhappy with two provisions of TADA: i 

@ Production of undisclosed witnesses by the prosecution, 

and 

@ Acceptance of confessions extracted by the police as 

evidence. 

Justice Misra also wanted the Supreme Court 
order on granting bail to persons booked under 
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TADA only after six months to be reconsidered. 
Barring those involved in terrorism and having 


connections ith Pakistan, all other cases booked. 


under TADA should be withdrawn, he said. 
+ 


TADA was embossed into the lexicon of Indian law 
in the immediate aftermath of the transistor bomb 
blasts in New Delhi in May 1985. 

Punjab militants, outraged by the Indira Gandhi 
Government's decision to send the army into the 

- Golden Temple in Amritsar and the anti-Sikh 
pogrom following her assassination the previous 
year, went on the rampage in the Capital. 

Harmless-looking radios with bombs inside were 
left behind in public places. Curious but innocent 
people picked them up, switched them on, only to 
find them exploding in their faces. 

That was the first provocation for the Rajiv 
Gandhi Government to think up TADA though none 
of the five accused in the transistor bomb case was 
tied under it (they all died in police custody). 

The other provocation for TADA was the 
expansion of terrorist activities from Punjab and 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Centre thought it would 
spread to Delhi, Haryana, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. So it brought in TADA. 

“Make no mistake. There was an overall 
atmosphere of terror in the nation’s premier city and 
in many parts. of northern India to warrant its 
introduction,” says a Delhi lawyer. 

Which was why, perhaps, when the Terrorists 
and Disruptive Practices (Prevention) Act (it became 
TADA two years later) was brought into force for a 
period of two years in Delhi, one Union Territory 
(Chandigarh) and one State (Punjab), a majority of 
India’s nearly 500,000 legal eagles thought the 
government had done the right thing. 

They were even prepared to overlook a glaring 
discrepancy: TADA did not spell out who a ‘terrrorist’ 
was. The Act only defined the expressions ‘terrorist 
activities’ and ‘disruptive activities’ and even those 
definitions were wide enough to cover activities 
private or public, violent or non-violent. 

“Most of us felt that some strongarm methods 
were needed to usher in peace in Punjab and 
Kashmir. We never thought that a day would come 
when it would be used in almost all the States in the 
Union,” says former Bombay High Court judge, 
Justice Hosbet Suresh. 

That day did come. And it's here. And today, the 
same Suresh says: 


TADA is a draconian law, a harsh law, a law against first 

principles. It is a law which should be scrapped straightaway. 

It has not brought down terrorism because the terrorism i 

that the law contemplated is not the terrorism the law is 

being applied for. 

Today, 22 out of the Union's 25 States; 23 out of 
the 24: metropolitian (ten lakh plus population) cities; 
and two out of the seven Union Terrotories are 
covered by TADA. And an extraordinary 782 million 
of the nation’s 900 million population (a staggering 
86.8 per cent) come under it. 

Says Professor Rosalyn Higgins of the United 
Nations Human Rights Committee who was least 
impressed by the government's spirited defence of 
TADA before the UN body two yearrs aga: “The 
broad geographic scope of application of TADA is- 
very disturbing.” z4 

Why TADA was clamped left, right and centre 
against all and sundry was not hard to fathom. 

For a highly politicised and communalised police 
force which felt that ‘terrorists’ were getting bail all 
too easily and escaping the clutches of the law far 
too easily, TADA was a godsend because: 

ə of the drastic differences in Its bail.provisions and trial 

procedures vis-a-vis the penal laws, 

@ itbypassed the normal process of inquiry and prosecution 

and 

e it came in handy to show results to political leaders and 

the media who clamour for swift action. 

As a former Bombay Police Commissioner says: 

The bail system is abused by lawyers and accused 

persons with political connections to secure releases even 

in cases when there is strong evidence that serious crimes 

have been committed. 

This police officer is not alone in thinking so. All 
around the country, the police felt ordinary laws didy 
not work. They needed an extraordinary law. Says 
criminal lawyer Nani A Palkhivala: “The people 
brought it on themselves.” 

But even those who welcomed the introduction of 
TADA nine years ago admit today that it is rarely, if 
ever, being used against ‘terrorists’ as the common 
man knows them. In fact, TADA is more often being 
used against the common man than terrorists and 
even more often in States which have no record of 
organised violence or terrorism! 

Admits Union Minister of State for Law H R 
Bharadwaj: 

State police chiefs want TADA not only for dealing in 

terrorist areas but for tackling general law and order 

situations. 

What is worse, having armed themselves with it, 
ihe police now use it more for law and order 
situations than in terrorist areas. > 

e in Punjab, TADA has been invoked to settle, among 

others, landlord-tenant disputes. Cases against terrorists 
have embarrassingly collapsed. 
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è In Kashmir, as on January 1, 1991, of the 2044 persons 
arrested under TADA, only 124 were classified as 


A ‘terrorists’. 
~n @ In Delhi of the 838 persons arrested in 1990-92, only 
_ 144 were ‘militants’. 

TADA has been clamped on poets, bards, 
writers, journalists, trade union leaders, legislators 
former Ministers, Naxalites, tribals, farmers, lawyers, 
students, civil libertarians and who-have-you. In the 
process, it has become a handy, invisible stengun 
more powerful than those long, conspicuous lathis 
and those complicated, time-consuming laws. 

“In the rural side, policemen use TADA like some 
kind of a dhamki (threat),” says advocate Sanober 
Kishwar who has appeared for adivasis of 

See Naxalite-infested Gadchiroli and 
Chandrapur districts. i 

Frustrated at their failure in nabbing Naxalites 
and meeting the ‘desired’ targets set by the 
government, the police turn their eyes on the 
Naxalites’ parents and close relations. Armed with 
TADA on their lips, they routinely stalk the border 
vilages of Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh to extract information on the 
Naxalites’ whereabouts. 

“They threaten the poor villagers, ‘Bahut hoshiyari 
dikhayega tho TADA men andar kardoonga (if you 
act too smart, we will nab you under TADA),” adds 
Kishwar. In the end, TADA may not really be 
clamped on the hapless.folk but it serves its 
purpose. 

Ditto in the distant North-East, where the 
administration finds itself against all manner of 

~“nilitant tribal groups—from the Bodos in Assam to 

the Naga rebels to the Kukis to the who-have-you. 
Tribals who have joined hands with Marxist-Leninist 
groups and are seen to carry arms from the 
obsolete to the ultra-modern are the special targets 
_ there. 

But, as Justice Suresh says, the way to deal with 
tribal uprising in, say, Gujarat is not by treating it as 
a law and order problem but as an economic one. 

Adivasis be they in Andhra, Maharashtra, MP or the North- 

East, by their 'very nature, carry weapons. But that has 

been enough reason for TADA to be applied on them. True, 

carrying unlicenced arms is illegal. But the way of dealing 
with that is through the Arms Act, not TADA. 

Villagers opposing the Sardar “Sarovar Project too have 

found themselves on the wrong side of TADA. But is that 

the answer? The way to deal with opposition to the SSP is 


to convince tribals who have lived there all their tives that 
their interests will be taken care of. Not by bulldozing them. 
4 Says a Naxalite leader: 
i The police fail to realise that in tackling us and terrorists, 
our side is usually stronger, at least morally. The police are 
only doing a job set for them by the government. For us, it 


is a mission. That is one helluva of a hunge ideological gap. 

If ignorant, innoncent villagers and tribals are not 
spared by post-India’s most brutal piece of legislation, 
their not-so-innoncent, not-so-ignorant city 
counterparts are not free from its tentacles either. 


+ 


STORIES of how the police make a quick lakh or 
two by merely threatening arrest under TADA are 
commonplace. Knowing what that means, the well- 
heeled choose the easier way out: by greasing itchy 
palms. It is a real life situation that has been quickly 
grabbed and captured on celluloid by Bollywood. In 
a recent masala movie. Bomb Blast, comic-villain 
Shakti Kapoor repeatedly keeps threatening, ‘Main 
tumko TADA mein andar bandh karoonga’ (| will 
lock you up under TADA). 

Says Yogesh Kamdar of the Peoples Union of 
Civil Liberties: 

Just after TADA was introduced, | was talking to a top cop 

on why the police needed it when there were so many 

equally effective laws around. The officer got upset. He 

asked me how oid | was. You know what? He then told me 

that with TADA he could make me confess to Mahatama 

Gandhi's assassination even though | was not even born in 

1948! : 

That may be overstating the case, but the 
admissibility of confessions as evidence under 
Sections 15 and 20(3} of TADA—which contravenes 
Section 26 of the Indian Evidence Act—is the hub 
of the snowballing opposition to it. As Sanober 
Kishwar says: 

if an accused is tortured enough, he can be made to 

confess to even the most heinous crime. 


Adds Kamdar: 


Even though ordinary Indian law does not allow confessions, 
there are horror stories of torture and harassment in our 
jails. Imagine what could be going on in the same jails when 
a law like TADA permits confessions to be produced as 
admissible evidence? 


A division bench of the Supreme Court which 
upheld TADA earlier this year took note of such 
sentiments. Justice K. Ramaswamy said that 
confessions drawn out in custodial interrogations 
definitely ‘excite suspicion’. 

The government had tried to blunt criticism on 
the confession issue by issuing a set of rules. The 
rules made the presence of a Superintendent of 
Police mandatory for interrogation. But the SC 
judges did not feel this would act as an adequate 
safeguard, 

As Justice R.M. Sahai, another member of the 
five-judge bench, noted: “A sub-inspector may be 
uncouth in his approach and harsh in his behaviour 
as compared to a Superintendent of Police... But 
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the basic philosophy of the two remains the same.” 

To remedy the malady, the Supreme Court 
slashed the remand period from one year to six 
months and then proposed that the accused be 
presented along with the confession before the 
metropolitan or judicial magistrate. 

Amnesty International, the London-based human 
rights agency, quotes a civil rights lawyer as saying: 
The procedural provisions of TADA are unjust and 
unreasonable not only in regard to the accused, but in 

regad to the society as a whole. 
In the first place, TADA provisions lead to unjustified 
arrests of innoncent persons, their detention in police and 
judicial custody for long periods and their conviction even 
when they may be innoncent. 
The injustice so caused leads to intense dissatisfaction 
“among the relations and friends of the persons accused 
and tried under TADA and thereby swells the ranks of 
terrorist gangs. The arbitary powers given to the police by 
TADA are justly described as amounting to ‘state terrorism’ 
which is clearly counterproductive because it feeds the 
flames of terrorism. 
Secondly, the grant of arbitrary powers to the police 
increase the prevailing corruption in the police force to a 
very substantial extent. From both the individual and 
societal point of view, TADA provisions are unjust and 
unreasonable and should be struck down as violative of 
Article 21 of the Constitution. 
The government, however, argues that the Act 
‘does not violate Article 9 of the International 
Convenant on Civil and Political Rights (providing 
guarantees for the security of the person) as it does 
not provide for depriving anyone of his liberty on 


grounds and in accordance with procedures other . 


than those established by law. 

In fact, in 1991, the then Attorney-General G. 
Ramaswamy told the UNHRC that ‘there is nothing 
in this law which provides against arbitrary detention 
or procedure for ngaring the complaints of the 
detainees’. : 

Professor Rosalyn isan disagrees: 

Some of the provisions of TADA are clearly not compatible 

with the articles of the ICCPR. For example, Article 9 of the 

ICCPR does not contain any limitation provisions which - 

could justify TADA. 

The UNHRC official noted that TADA allows 
detention for investigation for upto one year without 
charge (a May 1993 amendmen to the Act reduced 
that period to six months). While ordinary Indian-law 
(Cr. P.C. 167) restricts police custody to a maximum 


of 15 days, extraordinary TADA extends the period: 


to 60 days. 

“Article 14(1) of the ICCPR Seia notes that 
hearings should be in public except in special 
circumstances, but Article 16(1) of TADA establishes 
secrecy as the principle when stipulating that all 
procedures should be conducted /n camera,” says 
Professor Higgins. 


TADA: ALL-INDIA 


Total detained 67,251 
Total cases 44,387 
Total on bail 53,481 
Total chargesheeted 17,086 
Total acquitted 16,786 
Tatal convicted 626 
Cases pending trial 7714 
Cases decided ne 7990 
TADA: IN STATES 
Punjab f 14,557 
Gujarat 14,094 
Assam 10,774 
Andhra Pradesh 8000 
J&K 1826 
Manipur 1003 
UP 800 
Haryana 916 
Karnataka | 215 


(Sources: Union Home Ministry, Sunday) 


Witnesses can keep their identity and address secret, the 
court can determine where it would hold its hearings and 
the decisions would not be published. My question is: how 
can one reconcile such provisions with the Covenant, 
particularly Article 14, since the court dealing with terrorist 
activities may pass death sentences? 

Adds Jose Aguilar. Urbina of the UNHRC: “I find 
the presumption of guilt completely unacceptable.” 

The question-mark over the future of TADA 
comes at a time when detentions have been 
shocting up. From 26,000 in 1990 the number went 
up to 31,000 in 1991 and jumped to 50,000 last 
year. Latest Home Ministry figures show the number 
of people arrested under TADA nationwide as 
67,251, 

As Amnesty says in its 1994 international report: 
“Many were apparently held on suspicion of 
committing ordinary criminal of fences in States 
-where there is no organised armed opposition 
violence, but others were clearly held for political 


-reasons.” 


Yet, only four:per cent of TADA accused have 
been convicted, and largely under Section 5 for 
possessing unauthorised arms and ammunition. 
Journalist and civil rights activist Kuldip Nayar says 
that of the 52,998 people arrested’ under TADA 
between May 1985 and March 1993, only 434 


. people—a woeful 0.8 per cent—had been convicted. 


So why has such a tough law resulted in so few 
convictions? Why is there such a huge gap between 
the number of arrests under TADA and convictions? 

@ Because TADA's seven-year existence has been marked 

by indiscriminate arrests. 

e Because an impatient police takes hasty recourse to it 

in spite of the existence of appropriate statutes. 

@ Because of the extraordinarily large number of detentions. 

æ Because of the high rate of pending investigations, , 
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In Punjab, when Operation Black Thunder was 
mounted to flush out terrorists from the Golden 
‘aTemple, 170 ultras were rounded up by Director- 
General of Police K.P.S. Gil and his men. All 170 
were acquitted. 

Also, to an extent, TADA has perhaps failed to 
reduce the fear terrorists inspire among witnesses, 
prosecutors and judges. The CBI has in the past 
sought the transfer of a dozen cases from Kashmir 
and Punjab. 


+ 


YET, you will find any number of politicians and 
police officers justifying TADA’s existence. Gill is 
one of them. TADA, he says, should continue 

because it gives a chance for the prosecution to 
investigate a case thoroughly. Adds Karnataka 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police Ajay Kumar 
Singh: 

TADA is relevant and it has been effective in curbing 

comrnunal violence. In Belgaum, where communal violence 

used to erupt often, after two or three persons were taken 
into custody under TADA there has been no disturbance. 

Palkhivala is another. He feels that the existing 
Indian judicial process notorious for long and 
laborious trials needs a law like this which quickly 
dispenses justice. 

“Sometimes it takes ages for cases to be 
decided ‘in our courts. Often there is the possibility 
of the real criminal going scotfree,” he says. “That 
is the reason l'm not in favour of its complete 
removal from the books. What | would prefer is a 
kinder, gentler, more humane TADA.” Adds P G 

“spHalarnkar, former DGP, Central Reserve Police 
Force: “TADA must be used only in special cases 
because it is a draconian measure.” 

However, under the guise of providing speedy 
trial, procedural safeguards have been denied to 
the accused, as Justice Misra admitted in Hyderabad. 
Worse, TADA has grounded the criminal-investigation 
process completely with a police force notorious for 
lethargy opting for the short cut that TADA provides. 

Gujarat DGP S.N. Sinha claims that the existing 
laws are inadequate to check crime, but who can 
argue that in India the government of the day does 
not dictate terms to the police force under it? Cases 
are speeded up or slowed down at the whims of the 
dispensation. Result: tackling crime has become a 
question of political wil! more than the adequacy of 
existing laws. ý ` 

“The government has given TADA to such a 

: force. Which potbellied policemen would try to 
_ prove his investigative abilities when there is a 
ready short-cut available?” asks Yogesh Kamdar of 


the PUCL. 

Even if TADA is withdrawn in a hurry, the 
wounds it has caused on the psyche of innocent 
people and their relations will take a long time to 
heal. The thousands booked under it will have to be 
tried—a process which may take one, two or even 
three years. 

But there is no indication that TADA will be 
repealed just because the head of a statutory body 
has hinted that he might seek its review. And there 
is no indication that the executive which has seen 
its reach and power and used it to quell riots and 
gang wars and strikes and even outlaws like 
Veerappan will let go of it so easily either. 

Admittedly, State Governments have introduced 
some checks and balances thanks to directives 
from the Centre. Says Karnataka Principal Home 
Secretary N.A. Muthanna: “No TADA case is 
registered without the GP's clearance, and there 
is a constant review of TADA cases under a panel 
headed by the Chief Secretary.” Ditto in Gujarat 
and many ohter States. 

In Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao’s home 
State, Andhra Pradesh, the police say they are the 
first to restrict use of TADA to extremists only. But 
civil libertarian K.G. Kannabiran dismisses the claim 
as humbug: 

It is only for public consumption, In reality, every serious- 

looking case is booked under TADA. 

By pointing out the measures being taken, the 
States are trying to see to it that TADA stays within 
its control. But as the American group Human 
Rights Watch asks, the point remains whether a law 
which 

@ provides for detention without formal charges for up to 
one year 
places the onus of one year innocence on the guilty 
admits confessions as evidence 
does not allow public hearing of trials 
allows identity of witnesses to be kept secret 
criminalises legitimate political dissent and free speech 
does not allow for bail unless the designated court judge 
feels that there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
he/she is not guilty and not will not commit any offence 
whatsoever while out on bail 

@ does not allow for appeal at the next higher court, the 

High Court, but only at the Supreme Court 

@ does not provide an accused compensation in case of 

acquittance should stay. 

“| don’t think any crime is so serious that an 
accused must be denied his fundamental rights,” 
says advocate Sanober Kishwar. “A law which does 
that— as TADA does—must be struck down. There 
can be no compromise on a legislation like this. But 
from what we have seen, even if there’s a review, 
all we can expect are cosmetic changes in the form 
of some more safeguards.” f u 
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Indian Agriculture and WTO | 


CHAKRAVARTHI RAGHAVAN 


T he Indian agricultural development under the 

WTO will face some problems: but these are 
as much the result of post-independence policies 
that blocked genuine land reforms and favoured the 
large landowners and traders to the neglect of the 
marginalised farmers. Future governments at the 
Centre and the States that want to reverse things, 
will have some problems; but if they have the will, 
there are a number of other (harder) options 
available too. 

One problem area, not directly related to the 
agricultura! accord, will be the TRIPs provisions (Art 
27:3.a). If plants and animals and essentially 
biological processes are excluded from patentability, 
an “effective sui generis system of protection of 
plant varieties” has to be provided. But TRIPs also 
requires patent protection for microrganisms and 
processes—this includes genetic engineering 
processes and genetically engineered (transgenic) 
animal and plant species. This is a slightly grey 
area but could prove harmful to Indian interests; but 
even here there are other options. This issue is 
dealt with separately. 

GATT 1947 had little or no disciplines over 
agriculture and agricultural trade; and on what little 
there was a coach and four have been run 
through—by the 1954 US agricultural waiver, the 
EC's Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) through the 
Rome Treaty (with US backing at that time) for a 
customs union (never formally approved by 'the 
GATT, but not disapproved either) and the special 
provisions on agriculture in several subsequent 
protocols of accession of other industrialised 
countries to exempt their policies in agriculture. The 
EC’s CAP not only enabled the erection of 
impenetrable barriers against imports, but enabled 
heavily subsidised domestic production, and created 
large surpluses that were dumped on the world 
markets through subsidised exports, thus bringing 
down prices. 

While the US at Punta del Este led the drive 
against the EC’s agriculture policies, the developing 


The author, a veteran journalist based on Geneva, 
is the Chief Editor of SUNS, South-North Develop- 


ment Monitor, and the Editor of Third World 
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countries including India were also demandeurs. At 
one stage in the negotiations, late in 1988, india did 
present an impressive case for distinguishing 
between the agricultural support and development 
policies in developing countries, particularly those 
with vast rural poverty and marginal rural farmers 
and thus need for Special and Differential Treatment. 
It was not really pursued by Udyog Bhavan, nor 


were the Central and State Agriculture Ministries 


brought into the picture to evolve both an internal 
policy framework and a negotiating position for the 
Round. In 1990, an attempt was made a through S 
& D provisions to get Indian agricultural development 
virtually exempt from the disciplines that might 
emerge. A proposal was canvassed for exemption 
of countries based on the criteria of a combination 
of indicators: per capita income; contribution of 
agriculture to total GDP and employment; and 
percentage of household budget devoted to food 
basket. 

It was almost tailor-made for India and hardly 


_half-a-dozen of the developing countries would 


have fallen in this category; as a result it did not get 
support either from the industrialised countries or 
other developing countries. Neverthless, the differing 
situations of the North’s industrialised agriculture 


and the South's agriculture which is yet to beY 


several rules and in the final accord. This is one of 
the areas where the Special and Differential 
Treatment for. developing ‘countries is not merely 
reflected in terms of longer time horizons, but some 
specific and differential treatment including enabling 
support to rural development and aids to poor and 
marginal farmers. , 

Unfortunately, at no stage in these seven-and-a- 
half year negotiations, would it appear have there 
been full consultations and internal policy debate 
within the government—involving the Commerce 
Ministry (which was negotiating but always playing 
its cards close to its chest), the Union Agricultural 
Ministry and the Agriculture Department and 
Ministries in the States. The credit for what little has 


been achieved goes to the two successive GATT > 


negotiators, who had some agricultural background f 
in their Indian administrative careers, and used that 
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knowledge to gain some concessions. 


Á + 


GENERALLY and in broad terms, the Agriculture 
Agreement in the WTO, brings the agricultural 
support policies (domestic support, border protection 
and export subsidies) under discipline and forces a 
change of direction on the North and its subsidised 
industrialised agriculture. There are, provisions for 
expressing the direct and indirect support measures 
(except those exempt) in monetary terms, as 
Aggregate Measure of Support (AMS), on the basis 
of the difference between domestic and external 
reference price, and for reduction commitments 
{spelt out in country schedules); for reduction of the 
tariffs (after full tariffication) in concessions and 
commitments in the -schedules and for some 
minimum access where there has been none in the 
past; and for reduction of exports subsidies by 36 
per cent in the total budget outlay and 21 per cent 
interms of the volume of subsidised exports. 

But the various disciplines and reduction 
commitments on domestic support, external tariffs 
and export subsidy have some important exceptions 
and exemptions that favour developing countries, 
and provide some leeway for India. But several 
options and policies that the industrialised countries 
had followed over the last 40 years or so will not be 
available for countries like India. However, these 
limitations should not be overplayed either. 

` There are also detailed sanitary and phytosanitary 
sy iules and disciplines, under a separate agreement, 
which on the whole are to the benefit of developing 
countries, including India, who have often been 
subject to arbitrary restrictions on these grounds. 

The 1991 DFA text (Dunkel Text) in Agriculture 
underwent some substantial changes before 
incorporation into the FA. These changes reflect the 
US-EC Blair House accord of November 1992 and 
the subsequent changes to this in November- 
December 1993, again in the US-EC bilateral talks. 
While the changes generally relaxed the reduction 
commitments of the EC, some changes also helps 
countries like India. 

A major change is for the domestic support 
reduction commitments to be expressed, not 
productwise,. but in terms of the Total Aggregate 
Measure of Support which is to be calculated in 
terms of product specific support and non-product 
specific support and totalled up. 

Under Article 4 of the agreement, market access 
concessions are contained in the country schedules, 


and relate to bindings and tariff rductions and other 
maket access’ commitments specified. All border 
measures other than ordinary customs duties (and 
other than those maintained for BoP or under other 
non-agriculture specific GATT provisions) are to be 
converted into tariffs and bound and subject to the 
reduction commitments. 

Developing countries with a total AMS less than 
the de minimis ten per cent of their agricultural 
output are not required to undertake any reduction 
commitments nor have they any minimum access 
commitments. 


+ 


SOME of the controversies in India over the actual 
commitments and potential benefits and obligations 
arise from the fact that some of these changes from 
the DFA to the FA can be deduced only from the 
actual country schedules which are now public. 

To the extent there have been variations (and 
there are rumblings to this effect in respect of some 
of the particulars in the EC schedules) between the 
guidelines/modalities and the cultural schedules, 
only the commitments in the schedules matter. 

Part B of the Dunkel Agriculture text—modalities 
of the domestic support reduction, tariff reduction 
and minimum market access commitments over the 
initial six-year implementation period—have not 
been incorporated in the FA: they were kept as 
guidelines for the negotiation and scheduling of the 
negotiated concessions and disappeared with the 
filing of country schedules (and the separate 
agriculture statistical data of countries about the 
AMS calculations, etc;), their verifications and 
acceptance by the parties before incorporation as 
annexes to the Marrakesh FA. Only those parts of 
the modalities that have an application beyond the 
initial six-year implementation period, and thus for 
continuing the agricultural trade reform process find 
their place in the actual text. 

In the case of India, the value of its annual 
agricultural product (average of 1986-1989) comes 
to Rs 113,325 crores and the de minimis figure 
(exemption for any reduction commitments) is 
Rs 11,332.5 crores. Excepting for sugarcane and 
tobacco (where the AMS calculated on the basis of 
the external market reference. price and domestic 
administered price is positive), on all other crops 
there is a negative support. Total product-specific 
AMS is a negative Rs 24,442.2 crores. The non- 
product specific support (fertilisers, electricity, 
irrigation, credit and others) is a positive Rs 4581.4 
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crores. The two together account for a negative Rs 
19,860.8 crores. There is thus scope (without 
attracting any reduction commitment) for increased 
domestic support to the value of Rs 31,193.3 
crores, And if all this does not flow into private 
pockets, but does result in increased agricultural 
productivity and product, its value would go up and 
so would the de minimus level in absolute figures. 
And if the agricultural reform does continue globally, 
the external reference price can only increase and 
not decrease. 

All these calculations have been set out in the 
schedule filed by India, have been carefully 
scrutinised by the US, EC and others, and accepted. 
The Indian schedule on agriculture has no 
commitment for domestic support reduction. The 
separate agricultural statistical table of India shows 
the productwise AMS. Both have been accepted 
and scheduled and cannot be challenged nor are 
they subject to any requirements for modification 
even if tomorrow India attains the miraculous 
situation of giving up its BoP rights and cover. The 
tariffs it has set out and bound are the ordinary 
customs duties (since its AMS is negative, there is 
no requirement to convert them into tariffs). 

The Indian tariff schedule in the FA shows that 
they have been bound at 100 per cent for primary 
products, 150 per cent for processed products and 
300 per cent for edible oils. Only in some specific 
products for which concessions-have been offered 
and exchanged have the duties been bound at a 
lower tariff level, generally at about 40 per cent, but 
in some cases at zero per cent (some milk 
powders), ten per cent for some tubers and plants, 
35 per cent for some potatoes, onions, etc. 

The scope for increased government expenditure 
or foregone revenues, eic. (of the Centre and 
States) to support domestic agriculture is apart from 
the other exempt categories (for developing 
countries) of domestic support (Article 6.2) to 
encourage agriculture and rural development: 
investments subsidies generally available to 
agriculture, agricultural input subsidies generally 
available to low-income or resource-poor producers 
and measures to encourage diversification from 
growing narcotic crops. 

The problems in India in this area arise not out of 
the Uruguay Round accord, but the structural 
adjustment programmes and economic policies 
being pursued under World Bank/IMF conditionalities 
and even more the Fund/Bank fundamentalist 
economic theologies and philosophies that have 
been embraced by the government. Also, since 


18 


independence, despite their public postures, 
successive governments have encouraged bigger, _ 
landowners and not the poor and marginal farmers. Jr 


+ 


THE Agriculture Agreement restricts use of policies 
that are said to ‘distort’ agricultural trade. These 
policies include policies of minimum guaranteed 
prices, procurement prices and price stabilisation 
schemes, but with some exceptions for food security 
purposes. Domestic support through administered 
prices, if they exceed world market prices, have to 
be aggregated and reduced. But no aggregation or 
reduction is called for in the case of developing. 
countries if it is less than ten per cent de minimis 
total value of agricultural production. But the price 
mechanism. to support agriculture benefits the 
larger landholders with tradeable surplus production, 
and the trade itself; they are unsuitable for helping 
the low-income resource-poor farmers (terms which 
have not been defined or committed in the Indian 
schedule). 

The Agreement also has a large number of so 
called ‘de-coupled’ support measures in the “Green 
Box’ (permissible) which entail neither transfers 
from consumers to producers through the price 
mechanism nor direct price support. But many of 
the permissible measures involve expenditurés by 
governments which many developing countries 
cannot afford. i 

In the case of developing countries, some 
support measures, direct or indirect, to slain A 
agricultural and rural development are also allowed 
and exempt from inclusion in the AMS: investment 
subsidies generally available to agriculture, 
agricultural input subsidies available to low-income 
or resource-poor producers. 

While at the end of the six-year implementation 
period, even if further reform and cuts on export 
subsidies are not negotiated, if there is a surge in 
imports at price levels that injure or are likely to 
injure Indian producers of any particular product 
(whether the imports come from the North or other 
developing countries), India can use the anti- 
dumping provisions of the GATT 1994 to protect 
itself. 

The countries—and most of the industrialised 
countries come in this category—whose total AMS 
is positive, and is more than the de minimis five per 
cent of the total agricultural product, have tariffied Va 
all their border measures and put them in their 


-schedules—with only Japan and South Korea having 
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some special provisions. These AMS and tariffs are 
subject to the domestic support reduction 
commitments and minimum access commitments. 
These too are spelt out in their country schedules. ° 

During the implementation period some categories 
of prohibited export subsidies are allowed for 
developing countries: subsidies to reduce the cost 
of marketing exports of agricultural products; and 
internal transport charges, on export shipments, 


provided or mandated by the government. 

There are some.special safeguard measures and 
provisions to ensure that there is no abuse of the 
provisions; these have no application to countries 
like India, but rather to the US, EC, etc. The sale of 
food articles through fair-price shops and at prices 
less than the prices at which they were acquired are 
consumer, and not producer subsidies, and thus 
exempt. | 





Letter from Pakistan 
SA’ADAT RIZVI 


This is a letter from Pakistan addressed to the Editorial Adviser and Editor of Mainstream for publication in 
this periodical for the benefit of Indians in general. The wen. a noted journalist based in Karachi, sent it 


on August 9, 1994. 


ime flies fast. It seems like yesterday when 
T India and Pakistan lowered the Union Jack 
and replaced it with their respective flags. On the 
eve of the fortyseventh anniversary of this historic 
occasion, there would be joy and glee on both sides 
of the frontier. There would be seminars where 
politicians would make still taller promises to achieve 
this and that, and then everything would be 
forgotten till next August. 

But think about it. Did we really deserve to be 
freed, or are we really free? Havent we become 
stooges in the hands of the imperalist powers? 


- Haven't we mortgaged our pride and self-respect 


with the countries that now matter everything in our 
so-called freedom? Leaders both in Islamabad and 
Delhi have been shamelessly begging at the World 
Bank, IMF and the Asian Development Bank for 
money that could enable these ‘slaves’ to balance 
their budgets. We now have gone many steps 
forward in pledging our freedom as we now take 
dictates on how we should plan our budgets. Is that 
the character of free nations? Most of the aid 
sought will be squandered in scams or on building 
palaces in the face of record poverty, disease, 
ignorance and illiteracy. 

As both Gandhi and Jinnah look downward from 
the walls of government offices at the midnight 
children who have grown into corrupt, greedy and 
self-centred politicians and bureaucrats, these two 
neighbours have just about decided to go overboard 
in their zest to eliminate one another. Since 1947, 
both Delhi and Islamabad have sunk billions of 
dollars into arming themselves to the teeth so that 


—Editor 


they could teach one another a lesson each would 
never forget. Never mind this was done at the cost 
of the social sector. So long as fighter planes 
adorned their skies, state of art submarines prowled 
their waters and they went bankrupt buying tanks, 
who cared about the poor? Politicians on both sides 
of the border cared two hoots if people died of 
starvation or slept on sidewalks. There were 
kickbacks to be earned and deposited in Swiss 
banks. Villas to be built in posh localities of New 
Delhi and Islamabad. The poor, they can wait. 

What the hapless subject got was one scam after 
the other. The public and private money was 
robbed at a speed which would even shame the 
shameless. Someone should try to find out the cost 
of a submarine or an F-16 or a MIG-29 or a Mirage- 
2000 or a Sherman or an AIM] Abram tank and 
discover how many schools, hospitals, how many 
miles of roads or train tracks, how many factories 
had to be sacrificed for keeping armes that were 
simply eating their respective countries like termites. 
But before accusing Pakistan of being unfair to its 
citizens, | would dare to ask India why it had raised 
the world’s fourth largest army. Who are they going - 
to fight and annexe next, Pakistan or Sri Lanka or 
Nepal or Bangladesh or Bhutan? 

For every $100 spent by New Delhi on its 
defence, Pakistan is forced to spend $60. The 
expenditure by the rest of the neighbours is 
according to their size, location and resources. it 
was India which went on the biggest arms build-up 
in this god-forsaken area infested with stark poverty. 
] would urge the politicians in New Delhi to look at 
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the fact that the Indian missile development 
programme costing some billions of rupees is taking 
place in Orissa, the most backward Indian State 
where people are literally eating grass. The State of 
Bihar is not far behind. 

The women are being stripped naked, low caste 
people are getting’ killed, enemies are being 
eliminated in so-called police encouriters and police 
are running amock. But as long as the politicians 
are comfortably saddled, let it be so. Human rights 
abuses are rampant on both sides of the border and 
the culprits are the same leaders who were never 
too short in making promises to the effect that the 
respect and dignity of the man would be 
safeguarded. 

The kind of leadership that could take the two 
people into the next century should have the 
perception of the twentyfirst century. It should be 


able to reach ior the stars. Unfortunately:for the 


people in 'ndia and Pakistan the outlook and 
perception of their leaders is too narrow. All that 
they could reach—or not reach—are their toes. One 
wonders what has happened to people like J.P. 
Narayan, K.N. Katju, Govind Ballabh Pant, Lala 
Bheem Sen Sachchar, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Gulzari 
Lal Nanda, ©.D. Deshmukh, Sardar Abdul Rab 
Nishtar, Husein Shaheed Suhrawardy. We in 
Pakistan have had the unique distinction of 
eliminating two of our Prime Ministers in Islamabad 
and no one was sorry. Perhaps these were mere 
names, nothing more. We are in the habit of 
scratching the names of our benefactors as soon as 
they are gone from this world. 


+ 


COME to the relations between these two perennial 
enemies. The stumbling block in good relations 
between New Delhi and Islamabad is Kashmir. 
India accuses Islamabad of waging a proxy war in 
the Indian-held Kashmir. | am not connected with 
the government, so | can't be too sure about the 
truth of the allegation. But | know one thing. It was 
an Indian who taught us how to interfere in the 
affairs of another country, the late Mrs Indira 
Gandhi. By bifurcating Pakistan, you in New Delhi 
only created a second Pakistan. And you want to 
hear more? Bangladesh is sour not with Pakistan 
but with India over the Farraka dam issue and for 
dumping that country with inferior Indian -goods. 
Obviously an element of honesty and sincerity is 
missing. The same goes true for New Dehi's 
treatment of its other neighbours. Name one 
neighbour that is happy with the big bully. 
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As for Kashmir India must stop calling it an 
‘integral’ part of India. The accession of the State 


with New Delhi is now doubtful. Lets give the two X 


Kashmirs under the UN mandate for two years and 
then hold a plebiscite to see which way the 
Kashmiris want to go. But | know and we all know 
that this would never be acceptable to India. The 
reason is simple. There is no Charles de Gualle or 
Itzhak Rabin in New Delhi. There are only pygmies. 
And ours (in Pakistan) are no less pygmies too. 

As for us earthlings on this side of the border, 
honouring our integrity and liberating the held” 
Kashmir is our motto. We Muslims want nothing 
more than martyrdom. It is our passage to the 
heavenly abode. We remain if Pakistan remains. 


We simply want the Kashmir issue to remain-4. 


unresolved because that gives both India and 
Pakistan a pretext to keep on raising, their defence 
bill and keep huge armies as a mark of social 
status. 

Certainly no one in the SAARC region wants 
India to appease its neighbours. But at the same 
time, we want it to be logical and see reasons, 
something India has been unable to do since 
August 1947, 

The fate of SAARC hangs in balance. With New 
Delhi treating the rest of its neighbours as a gang of 
four, the Association is all but dead. So long as the 
‘street urchins’ are out of sight, New Delhi certainly 
does not need SAARC. it hates it when someone in 
the neighbourhood questions its hegemony. Does 
this behaviour reflect the policy of friendship and 
equality? 


_ Time is fast running out. Unless we in the y 


subcontinent come to our senses, we are simply 
doomed. It is time we emptied our holsters and talk. 
People on both sides of the border are getting 
restive and frustrated with their corrupt politicians. 
They are living a life of miseries for the fault and 
sins of their bosses in Islamabad and New Delhi. 
Kicking out the poor diplomats on false charges of 
espionage is not the answer to our mounting 
problems. 

Pakistan is a small country. You Indians can put 
it backward with your Prithivis and MIG-29s by 20 
years, provided you Indians are yourselves prepared 
to bé put back by ten years. 

The deadly spectre of AIDS and bulging population 
is looking at us eyeball to eyeball. And certainly we 
mortals on both sides of the frontier are going to be 
the first to wink. 

Dear indians, what you need is a Mohandas 


‘Karamchand Gandhi in New Delhi. Think about it. 


And act fast. 7 La 
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Upholding Objectivity beyond 
the Culture of da cll a 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


e as a nation have taken pride in the fact that 
in political life, a liberal and tolerant approach 
has become the hall-mark of Indian democracy. 
While differences have always cropped up in our 
national movement involving the giants among its 
leadership, there was by and large adherence to the 
principle of live and let live. 

` in our young days, we in Bengal looked upto 
Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das as our leader, and 
yet when he and Motilal Nehru differed from 
Gandhiji and formed the Swaraj Party and decided 
to enter the truncated legislature under Montford 
Reforms initiated by the British Government, there 
was excitement, heated arguments but never any 
exchange of abuse and ugly demonstrations. | 
remember as a schoolboy attending the Calcutta 
session of the Congress, the first in my career, 
where there where sharp differences between the 
old guards setting aszthe Congress demand the 
attainment of the Dominion Status,’ while the younger 
leadership represented by Subhas Chandra Bose 
and Jawaharlal Nehru refused to compromise on 
the demand for complete independence. There was 
lot of excitement and flaming speeches, but beyond 
that one could perceive a sense of mutual tolerance. 
In fact, that was the secret of Gandhiji’s capacity to 
hold different points of view together. Next year at 
Lahore, the entire leadership veered round to the 
demand for independence. There was no attack, no 
back-biting. Not that there were never any parting of 
ways. Before our own eyes, we witnessed how the 
Congress High Command forced Subhas Bose to 
step down in 1939 and a bitter trail was left behind. 
There were differences on major issues of principle 
in the fight against foreign rule but never a 
denunciation, never abusive words. 

Secondly, as part of that democratic culture, our 
great national leaders were prepared to tolerate 
criticisms and adverse comments from critics and 
fellow-fighters for freedom. There was never an 
attempt to smother criticism, no question of treating 
a leader as a demi-god about whom nothing must 
be tolerated by way of criticism. This tradition of 
mutual tolerance and fair criticism stood the nation 
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in good stead after independence. The political 
culture in our Parliament in the first two decades 
after independence bears witness to this tradition. 
In fact, this legacy from the freedom struggle 
helped to build up the political conventions in our 
Parliament. The Opposition was weak in numbers 
but treated with respect and its criticisms quite often 
could get adequate response from the Treasury 
Benches. It was a regular practice on the part of 
Jawaharlal Nehru as the Leader of the House to 
come and listen carefully to the presentation by the 
leaders from Opposition parties, and in his reply to 
any debate, he would make it a point to touch on 
practically every’ issue raised by the Opposition 
benches. 


> ~ 


THIS tradition suffered a setback when the Congress 
as the pre-eminent political party in the country was 
split in 1969. Without going into the origin and 
causes of that split—which could be traced to both 
policy differences and personal allergies—one has 
to concede that the old democratic culture suffered 
grievously as a result. Tolerance and respect for 
each other's criticism were given the go-by. 
Sometimes the Congress leaders, some of them 
veterans on their own standing, stooped low to fight 
like kilekenny cats. As loyalty to one’s party was no 
longer held as a virtue in politics, defection was 
practically legitimised. 

No doubt Indira Gandhi was at that time fighting 
with her back to the wall against the old guard. At 
the same time one cannot keep reflecting today that 
out of this split in the Congress, there developed a 
strange cult of personality. The leader, right or 
wrong, became the deliverer, and was placed on a 
pedestal. This was reflected in the new practice of 
nominations from the top, that is, from the leader, to 
all posts within the party. A party which for decades 
used to take pride on its democratic character, 
transformed itself into a congregation round a 
leader. The factors that led to such a transformation 
of the Congress requre in-depth study which will 
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surely be of value for Indian political functioning. 
Because the Congress being the dominant political 
entity set the fashion, one finds that most of the 
political formations which have broken away from 
the Congress, more or fess follow the same pattern. 
Strangely enough, the two parties at opposite 
poles—the BJP and the Communists, both regarded 
as anti-democratic—maintain the practice of inner- 
party elections which other parties have practically 
abandoned. In the twentyfive years since ihe great 
split in 1969, the Congress, the leading party in the 
country, has never held inner-party elections as laid 
down by its own party constitution. 


+ 


AN off-shoot of this personality cult has been that 
the party itself has come to be known by the name 
of the leader. Even when the Congress led by Indira 
Gandhi got oficial imprimatur from the Election 
Commissior: as the only party to bear that name, it 
preferred to stick the name of the leader to the 
name of the party. ` 

Even acknowledging the great contribution that 
Nehru and his daughter have made to the building 
of modern India, one wonders whether it is 
wholesome for a democratic polity for the Congress 
to have transformed itself as a party which is based 
on the cult of personality. Without in the least being 
irreverent to any of its successors in office, it is 
legitimate to ask ourselves whether Jawaharlal 


Nehru would ever -have. permitted the Congress ` 


party to be named after himself. He certainly had a 
will to greatness, but he would never have dreamt 


of putting his own signature on the brand name for 


the party which he led. 

This came out blatantly at the time of the crisis 
that Indira Gandhi faced in June 1975 when she 
was assailed by a powerful mass movement led by 
Jayaprakash Narayan. At that point of crisis, what 
was the rallying call for the Congress party? This 
was provided by one of her cronies, otherwise a 
civilised person, who held the post of the Congress 
President at her pleasure—‘“Indirais India, India is 
Indira”. And it was with this slogan that the 
Emergency was clamped down, when authoritarian 
rule became the order of the day. This, in its turn, 
brought the debacle of 1977 and she and her party 


had to fight a difficult battle. When she came back . 


to power in 1980, the same order continued, rather 
it was more personified, with her son Sanjay as the 
political grandmaster of the party. 

When Sanjay met his tragic end in an aircrash, 


the crucial moment came for Indira Gandhi—would 
she choose as her potential successor a party 
leader or her other son? There were quite a few yr 
veterans within her party, whom she could have ` 
relied upon and groomed for taking over the reins of 
the party and government after her. But she chose 
her inexperienced son who himself—a very decent 
person—was most reluctant to enter the hurly-burly 
of politics. The rest of the story needs no recounting. 

The point to note is not that Rajiv Gandhi turned 
out to be a decent person, with a lot of dynamism 
and earnestness, but that the leader could not think 
of a successor outside her own family. Hence, the 
cult left behind for the party has been to look upto 
one who was the progeny of the leader. It is out of , 
this mentality that one finds elderly Congressmen ^$. 
talking of some other scion from Rajiv's family 
emerging as the chosen leader of the party in the 
future. 


+ 


IT is precisely in this background that one has to 
understand the mystifying spectacle of the campaign 
by a section of Congressmen against the former 
President’s book of reminiscences, My Presidential 
Years. It was amazing that well-educated persons, 
some of them holding important: positions in 
government or political life, should have attacked 
Venkataraman’s book, on the charge that he had 
maligned Rajiv Gandhi. One wonders if they had 
cared to read the book at all. The 600 pages of the 
book nowhere maligns Rajiv Gandhi. Rather one 
finds that Venkataraman has poured praises on * 


Rajiv and his family throughout—more than he has 


done to Indira in this book. 
There are beautiful touches throughout about his 
interaction with Rajiv. Here is one which deserves 


to be recapitulated: 
At 11 am. on Wednesday, November 29 (1989) Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi made a formal call and handed over 
the letter of resignation of the Council of Ministers. He was 
bright, warrn and cheerful and if he had any pain or anguish 
over the defeat, his face and demeanour did not show any 
tracé of it. Usually at our meetings, Rajiv Gandhi helped 
himself Iteally to sweets, all the time protesting that it 
added to his girth and this day was no exception. He talked 
determinedly of rebuilding the party and recapturing power 
much before the usual five-year term. He said that the 
defeat was a necessary shock treatment to his complacent 
self-seeking party bosses. 
There were many occasions when as a senior 

leader, Venkataraman offered advice in his personal 

capacity to which Rajiv responded without the least 


misunderstanding. This happened even when he 
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had ceased to be the Prime Minister. 
Throughout the book, one could find that 
“aVenkataraman wrote out of the regular diaries he 
` must have kept throughout his years at the 
Rashtrapati Bhawan, and therefore the book is an 
invaluable piece of record. There are points on 
which he has been extremely circumspect. He tells 
the story of the crisis created by Zail Singh’s coup 
bid, but does not tell us how and by whom it was 
defused. Surely he knows the whole story. On the 
Sri Lanka adventurism that Rajiv Gandhi had been 
drawn into, Venkataraman has practically kept his 
mouth shut. There are hints here and there but no 
appraisal. Placed as he was at a vantage point, one 

< would expect „him to leave for posterity his own 
"assessment of our Sri Lanka policy in the five years 
of India’s direct involvement in the affairs of the 
island neighbour. There are, of course, many issues 
of controversy on the Cauvery water dispute, the 
Article 356 on which diverse points, of view are 
legimitate. At the same time, it has been useful to 
know how the President himself looked at them and 
tackled them. 


+ 


VENKATARAMAN'S book touches only in passing 

his views on the economic reforms. He_ has 

throughout praised Dr Manmohan Singh's integrity, 

significantly the first place where he is mentioned is 

for His “excellent work in the South Commission”. In 

the book, there are two interesting pieces of advice 
‘wp he had given to the Finance Minister. The first one 
"was on devaluation of the rupee: 

The IMF was insisting on devaluation of the rupee as a 

condition for grant of accommodation. The Prime Minister, 

the Finance Minister and the Governoy of Reserve Bank of 

India met me several times. | asserted that official 

devaluation of the rupee would create a storm of protest 

and threaten the government. Instead, the Reserve Bank 
which fixes the rate of exchange with reference to a basket 

of currencies could gradually readjust the exchange rate to~ 

suit the needs. . 

Obviously this was not heeded, though it was 
Venkataraman who as the Finance Minister had 
arranged the biggest IMF loan-under Indira Gandhi 
without devaluing the rupee. 

When the Finance Minister wanted to drastically 
cut down subsidies on fertiliser, food and petroleum, 
Venkataraman told him that “this would result in a 

. hue and cry in and outside Parliament and that he 
should be sensitive to public opinion in this regard” 

\ By now, the Finance Minister must have become 

wiser. Incidentally, Venkataraman dates back the 

` deterioration of the economy since 1986—that is, 
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from the mid-point of Rajiv Gandhi's Prime 
Ministership, and not from 1989 with the advent of 
V.P. Singh and Chandra Shekhar'’s Prime Minister- 
ship as the Finance Minister tries to remind ail the 
time. 

Venkataraman has been no Leftist critic of our 
economic policy. His concern comes from his sense 
of national pride. An incident reported by him in his 
book brings this out. The Ambassador-designate of 
Swaziland had come to present his credentials, and 
he narrated how the IMF stipulated stringent 
conditionalities on his country which they did not 
accept. 

| was struck by his statement. Here was one of the least 

developed countries which declined to bow to IMF pressure 

while we, the developed among the developing countries, 
had accepted onerous conditionalities which | had 
denounced earlier in Fund-Bank meetings. 

There are such observations, replete all over the 
book, which serious and experienced leaders of the 
Congress should ponder over. Such concerns can 
hardly be smothered by denouncing the man for 


‘having maligned the leader which he had not. There 


are many gems strewn throughout this fat volume. 
Here is one which should set every honest Congress 


follower thinking: 

-J.R.D. Tata made a courtesy call on me. We had known 
each other from the days when | was in the Planning 
Commission and had developed a mutual regard for each 
other. Commenting on Rajiv's statement on Bofors in 

- Parliament Tata said that though it was quite possible that 
neither Rajiv nor members of his family had received any 
consideration in the gun and other defence deals, it would 
be difficult to deny the receipt of commissions by the 
Congress Party. He felt that since 1980 industrialists had 
not been approached for political contributions and that the 
general feeling among them- was that, the party was 
finan sed by commissions on deals. 

This is the book which the Congressmen should 


read with care containing as it does the sage 


observations from one of their leaders and not 


denounce it and him in mindless fury. | 
(An abridged- version of this article appeared in The Hindu) 
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Wanted: Rules for the Editor 
versus Proprietor Game 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


» 


t the Press Council of India a file has been 
opened by its secretariat on what a group of 
complainanis see as recent developments in the 
Press which have caused disquiet not only among 
journalists but also among other concerned citizens. 
The reference is to the attempts, lately, by some 
> newspaper proprietors to smother editorial 
‘independence by naming themselves or their aides 
as editors. 3 
The question about a proper relationship between 
the proprietor and the editor of a newspaper is not a 
new one. It has been discussed off and on in the 
past. Some editors took the view that it was not 
much of an issue. Frank Moraes, one of India’s 
famous editors, wrote once, for instance, that 
newspaper proprietors, particularly of the large newspapers, 
are not albatrosses round the necks of their editors. This is 
because no self-respecting editar assumes the editorship of 
a newspaper unless he is in general agreement with the 
views and policies of the owner. 
` it is not known whether Moraes changed his 
mind when Ramnath Goenka, proprietor of the 
Indian Express he was editing, thought it better, 
during his roller-coaster relationship with the 
government in the early seventies, to try to mollify 
‘pinta Gandhi, pack off his old-line editor to London 
-/ and mistreat him while he was on his way out. 
Whether Moraes admitted it or not—if even only 
to himself in his sunset days—some others did and 
publicly. D.R. Mankekar, another reputed journalist 
who also, like Moraes, did a stint as one of 
Goenka’s editors, came to this unhappy conclusion, 


based no doubt on direct experience: 

To the Indian newspaper proprietor, often the owner of a 
number of other industries, the editor of his paper is no 
more than the foreman in one of his many factories—in this 
case producing newspapers—run by the proprietor's trusted 
general manager...to most proprietors therefore the general 
manager is a more important entity than the editor and 
more often the general manager is the editor's boss. 


+ 


THE newest round in the tug-of-war between the 
4 editor and the proprietor was not much of a fight. 
\ Dileep Padgaonkar was made to realise that the 
contest was so unequal these days that the sooner 
the editor left his office not to return again, the 
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better for him. It was the same Padgaonkar, who 
was once so carried away by his accession to the 
editorial chair of The Times of India, that he saw 
himself, during a BBC interview, as the holder of the 
“second most powerful position in !ndia”—second, 
that is, only to the Prime Minister of India. The man 
who put Padgaonkar to flight may now be trying 
himself in his fancy—who knows?—as the second 
most powerful person in India. He is Samir Jain 
who, at the age of 39, has acquired the power to 
hire or fire anybody in The Times of India. 
Padgaonkar left with the consolation that he was 
not the only one to go this time. A whole set of edit 
page writers followed him out of Times House on 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg in New Delhi. But Samir 
Jain remained unworried because, like most other 
newspaper proprietors these days, he does not . 
think that the quality of the edit page is crucial to a 
daily papers success any more. 

The journalistic community has been shaken the 
most by the changes in the Times because they go 
far beyond the exit of an editor and several senior 
members of the team he was leading. The old 
unsettled issue of a proper relationship between the 
editor and the proprietor of a newspaper has 
reopened and with an urgency never felt before in 
this country. The change, around the same time, at 
the top editorial position of The Hindustan Times, 
which also must have been because of the same 
problem of editorial-proprietorial incompatibility, 
although neither side is talking about it within other 
people’s earshot, has added to the exigence of the 
situation. 

For far too long has the issue been seen as a 
passing cloud and that too over some particular 
paper at any particular time. We hear of “great 
editors”, specially of The Times of India, who 
supposedly brooked no proprietorial interference. 
But we also have the evidence of Mankekar, who 
was at one time Resident Editor of the Times in 
Delhi, that Shanti Prasad Jain, grandfather of Samir 
Jain and the first of the Jain proprietors of the 
paper, 

left no mistake in the minds of his editors as to what line of 


policy he expected them to take on a given national 
issue—~his method was his informal political chats with his 
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editors at a private dinner or disclissions with his editors on 
aifairs of the newspapers at periodical conferences. apart 
from personal telephoned calls to individual editors off and 
on. 


At Indian Express Ramnath Goenka had an . 


arrangement for his editors to eat almost literally out 
of his hands. Whenever he was in town. the rule at 
the Express Building in New Delhi was for all those 
ranked as editors to troop into the proprietor's living 
quarters at lunch time, sit at the table with him and 
listen to him while eating. : 

The situation has suddenly turned much worse 
now. The editors who leave a newspaper protest 
that even after parting they remain the best of 
friends with their respective ex-proprietors. That 
may or may not be and is hardly of any consequence 
to the profession of journalists who still believe that 
theirs is closer to a mission than most others. The 
proprietors have started claiming and exercising a 
right to decide not only who should be their editors 


and of what kind but even who should attend the ` 


daily editorial conference. At the Times an executive 
from a tobacco company has been inducted as 
managing editor, When this designation first made 
its appearance in the field of journalism in India 
some decades ago, irreverent wags used to say 
that managing editors were those who managed to 
edit. Now their role may be managing the editors. If 
one of the many rumours floating around is true, a 
newspaper proprietors PA has been assigned a 
chair at the daily editorial conference. 
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To a small group of journalists who have grown 
old in their profession and a few who have retained 


strong links with journalism though they are noe 


longer in it wholetime, the situation appeared such 
as could not be watched any longer in unconcerned 
silence. They formed a nucleus calling it Action for 
Standards in the Press (ASP), drew up a paper and 
presented it to R.S. Sarkaria, Chairman of the 
Press Council of India. This paper argues that the 
relations between the proprietors and the working 
journalists have not always been smooth and for 
this both sides are to blame. The proprietors do not 
find it easy to reconcile themselves to journalistic 
independence. And some journalists, especially 


editors, anxious to promote their own material w 


being, must be held responsible for a devaluation 
journalistic freedom in a number of cases. The 
paper is far from any defence of the editors whose 
troubles with their proprietors created the present 
crisis in relations. 


+ 


THE Press Council Act of 1978 offers considerable 
scope for working towards a healthier Press. The 
ASP paper invokes one of the objectives of the 
institution of the Press Council, which is 

to promote a proper functional relationship among all 

classes of persons engaged in the production or publication 

of newspapes or in news agencies. 

A suggestion has been made that norms be laid 
down for the preservation of journalistic 


professionalism. Ten points have been mentioned. 


The first is that no one without adequate training 


and experience in journalism should occupy editorial 
positions, try to discharge editorial functions or 
exercise editorial authority. Another says that no 
organisation owning and/or publishing newspapers 
should have any other business activity or interest. 
Proprietors may, of course, promote other companies 
to pursue other interests. A novel idea mooted is for 
the establishment of a journalists’ council in each 
newspaper and news agency, if only as a purely 
consultative body. There is also a demand that 


‘short-term contracts of employment should be 


scrutinised in each case to ensure that journalistic 
ethics and independence are not compromised and 
the Working Journalists’ Act is not bypassed. The 
ASP paper was also presented at the NAMEDIA 
meeting on Media and the Law in Ahmedabad on 
July 2, and it received wide support. ` 

At the Press Council secretariat the paper has 
triggered an initial search for data on the editor- 
proprietor relations in the field of Indian journalism. W 
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The Buck Must Stop Somewhere 


KAMAL A. MITRA CHENOY 


T hanks to the Action Taken Report (ATR) 
which has followed hard on the heels of the 
sugar scandal, corruption in high places is once 
again a matter of national debate. In Bombay, G.R. 
Khairnar, a relatively junior bureaucrat, has become 
a household word embarrassing a Chief Minister as 
powerful as Sharad Pawar. In the Capital,’ the 
Opposition boycott of Parliament has rudely Snage 
a complacent government. 

But the drama and news value apart, these 


issues have raised major questions relating to: 


public interest and accountability which have been 
sought to be brushed aside. Even those critical of 
the now-suspended Khairnar for his indiscretions 
and unsubstantiated allegations contrast the swift 
official action taken against him with the kid gloves’ 
treatment regularly handed out to the unrepentent 
Bal Thackeray. While the first is arguably guilty of 
‘ violatingsarchaic civil service rules in his crusade 
against corruption, the second—on the basis of his 
own recorded communally inflammatory statements 
alone—is guilty of repeated violations of the penal 
code. 

In the horrific sexual exploitation incidents in 
Jalgaon, important local politicians including 
Congress-| functionaries are allegedly involved and 
differing assessments by police officers, including 
one who was transferred out, have fuelled suspicions 
of an official cover-up. The delayed import of sugar 
ordered by Kalpnath Rai, a controversial politican at 
the best of times, has cost the exchequer anything 
between Rs 800 crores to Rs 1000 crores. The 
stock and securities scam documented by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, which in order to obtain a 
consensus and the support of the ruling party 
members who were in a majority diluted its 
indictments, particularly of the Finance Minister, 
estimated the losses to exceed Rs 3000 crores. 


Indrajit Gupta, a senior MP respected for his, 


levelheadedness, estimated the actual losses to be 
much higher: Rs 8000 crores. 

Thousands of crores of rupees have been gifted 
to the corporate sector including the MNCs through 
the artificially low prices at which public sector 


The author is an Associate Professor in the School 


of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi. 





shares were disinvested, and at which promoters 
were allowed to buy sharés to enhance their control 
of their companies. The profits in the latter are 
estimated to exceed Rs 5000 crores, with Colgate- 
Palmolive alone benefitting by over, Rs 700 crores. 
But What is most striking is that in none of these 
cases has any elected representative or major 
Official been brought to book. 


+ 


THIS is the context in,which the bitter struggle over 
the withdrawal of the ATR is being played out. In 
parliamentary democracies, starting with Britain, 
Ministers are individually responsible for the 
functioning of their departments. Ministers abroad 
have had to resign over relatively minor indiscretions 
including ‘liaisons with people with unsavoury 
“reputations. In the past Lal Bahadur Shastri and 
recently Madhavrao Scindia resigned owning 
responsibility for accidents over which they had no 
control. But that was as it should be.. President 
Truman had a sign in his office which said: “The 
buck stops here.” In other words, the President is 
ultimately accountable. But here and now, crores of 
rupees have heen made at public cost and the 
respective governments obdurately refuse to hold 
anybody responsible. 

This is not just a matter of corruption and 
exploitation of public money. It is essentially a 
matter of democracy. Democracies are based on 
public scrutiny and accountability, To err is human, 
but erring Ministers and others holding public office 
must accept responsibility for their mistakes. Since 
these functionaries are representatives of the people, 
paid by public money to function in public interest, 
they are expected not to do anything that does not 
further the interests of the people who elected and 
paid for them, and in whosé name they rule. But 
these days, Ministers and others who have not only 
demonstrably. failed to serve public interest, but 
have clearly damaged it, have chosen to deny their 
responsibility and to, disregard their accountability. 

Even the more eminent of Ministers have been 
remarkably dismissive and intolerant of criticism, 
but sycophantic towards the leadership. While 


` presenting his first Budget, Dr Manmohan Singh 


compared his critics with ‘assassins’ and’ katils 
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(murderers). Yet, when the PM congratulated him 
on his performance he reportedly kissed his hand. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, his Ministry not only 
. chose to disregard the major recommendations 
made by the JPC, but added insult to injury by 
making pejorative statements against some of its 
findings. In Congress-| meetings, Dr Singh has 
reportedly imputed motives to his critics including 
fellow ruling party members who were in the JPC. 
~ For those who have followed his career, or that of 
say Kalpnath Rai, such bellicosity is scarcely 
surprising. à ; 

But the point is: is this compatible with 
democracy? Intolerance of criticism, disrespect for 
parliamentary committees and conventions, and a 
refusal to own responsibility are all profoundly 
inimical to democracy. As pointed out earlier in 
these columns, all this is part.of the general decline 
and decay of democratic institutions in this country. 
But, generally speaking, the people do not damage 
„such institutions; the wielders of power do. And 
when those in power make it a habit to treat their 
domain as.an unaccountable fiefdom, all critics as 
enemies, and all 
dispensile, then aoea cannot survive. 


rules and conventions as 


in his famous critique of European civilisation, 
the poet Ezra Pound fulminated against “liars in 
public places”. If that becomes the public perception 
and it appears that this is increasingly so, then 
Indian democracy may prove less robust than many 
fondly hope. This is why the entire furore over the 
ATR, the sugar scam, etc. is so important. And 
why, at one level compromise would be positively 
unhealthy. The question is not only of fighting 


‘corruption, or of removing this or that Minister, or 


embarrassing the ruling party for electoral gain.. The 
most important question today is whether basic and 
indispensible democratic norms and conventions 
can be maintained’and restored. 

This is too important a question tobe left solely to, 
politicians, particularly of the quality. that i~, 


_ preponderant today. Citizens will have to intervence, 


as they are increasingly, but still in very small 
numbers doing. If we do not stand up to defend 
ourdemocracy, it is not only us but future generations 
that will suffer. If not for ourselves, at least for our 
children we must not let that happen. a 


(A slightly abridged version of this article appeared in 
The Independent) 
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[t's not just a Blockade, it’s an All-out War 


OLGA CHAMERO TRIAS 


nce again, thanks to the hostile and aggressive 


policies of the USA Cuba becomes front-page 


news. For us, Cubans, who have gone through 35 
years of US aggression, the present situation is 


nothing else than just one more Yankee provccation. . 


For those who live outside Cuba and receive only 


information from Western sources it might seem as- 


if the minutes are counted for the Cuban Revolution 


‘enabling the United States, at last, to do'away with 


4 


‘the achievements of the Revolution and destroy its 
leaders. 


‘The answer to this is in the Cuban people 
themselves and was given on August 7 and 14- 


respectively when more than six lakh Cubans 
spontaneously went to the Revolution Square to 
pay respect’ to the Corirade assissanted by 
unscrupulous elements who wanted to leave the 
country illegally. No less significant is the fact that 
during the funeral of the Navy Lieutenant who was 
killed by hijackers of a civilian boat at the service of 
the -Navy last week, the two lakh Cubans who 
attended the funeral in the city of Camaguey, in 
central ‘Cuba, reconfirmed their support to the 
Revolution. This unflinching support ‘dernonstrated 
by a “sea of people” in ihe streets of Havana is the 


first important observation to be made when taking ` 


tock of the situation prevailing in the island. Six out 


`- twentyfour lakhs in a city where public transpcttation 


is in crisis might make a very telling calculaticn. . 

However, in order to understand what. happened 
in Cuba one has to go through: the axiom that the 
disturbances of August 6 in the Havana waterfront 
have to be seen inexorably thrdugh the prism of the 
American policy and interest towards Cuba 

e to bring down the system, and 

e to finish the man ‘who, has led and inspired that 

___ Revolution. 

This strategic interest of the USA is clearly 
expressed in a letter by Dennis Hay, Coordinator for 
Cuban Affairs of the State Department, dated 
December 16, 1993 to Ms Sandra Levinson of the 
Centre of Cuban Struggle, New York, when he 
says: 

Our policy towards ‘Cuba is based on our national interest, ; 

strategic as well as humanitarian. 


The author is the distinguished Ambassador of 
Cuba to India. ` 
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This isn’t, however, a new dream: it dates back 
to more than a century and becomes a’ stunning 
reality in the light of the instructions contained in a 
memorandum sent by the Secretary of State, J.C. 
Breckenridge, to the Commander of the American 
Army in Cuba in 1898: 

..we must impose a harsh blockade so that hunger and its 

constant companion, disease, undermine the population 

...TO sum up, our policy must always be to support the 

weaker against stronger, until we have obtained the 

extermination of them both, in order to annex the Pear! of 
the Antilles (Cuba). 

To try to see something else as the reason for 
the recent problems is to bypass the hard reality 
that the US perceives Cuba as its enemy, and that 
all it does and will continue to do will be directed 
towards the above pointed aims, much more so in 


- the present unipolarity in whidh, despite a tightened 


economic blockade and a fierce psycological war 
waged through more than 1500 hours/week of 
subversive broadcasts, the subsistence of Cuba 
becomes a greater challenge. 


+ 


IT is a fact that the economic situation in Cuba 
during the last three years has been a factor in the 


increased number of people willing to leave for the 


“Promised Land”. However, economic hardships 
are not an excltisive situation of Cuba but practically 
of the entire underdeveloped world, Latin Americans, 
Asians and Africans “alike. The only difference 
between one case and the others is the “strategic” 
objectives behind the case of Cuba. If it were 
otherwise, why is it that only Cubans make it to the 
American shore? This is the’ case, yes, because the 
attempts by land, sea and air from the rest of the 
world cannot materialise due to stringent denials of 
visas, the existence of walls and sophisticated 
fences like the one put up at the border with Mexico 
or the hunt at high seas of undesired: Haitians. 

In a programme on Tuesday, August 16, the 
CNN termed as “paradoxical” the difference in 
treatment meted out to Cubans in comparison to 
Asians who attempt to migrate to the- United States. 
In that programme, one could hear all sorts of 
things, including the Chief of Immigration in Florida 
recognising it had to do with the traditional anti- 
communism and anti-Castroism in the US, that it 
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«ob 
had to do with the internal politics of the US, etc. 
But what none dares publicly recognise there is that 
the truth is not paradoxes but the strategy of 
toppling a foreign, sovereign government, a system, 
a popular leader of that country. 

It is utter cynism to ‘blame things on the lack of 
political or economic reforms on the island. If that 
were the root cause, then there would not be 
attempts of emigration from practically anywhere 
else in the world today. In fact, as far as political 
and economic reforms are concerned, there - is 
coincidence of viewpoints of the US and the Cuban 
Governments: we are carrying them out according 
to our necessities and perspectives, and the USA 
has’ no business whatsoever in telling us what, 
when or how ‘we have to do things. If we don't do 
more it is precisely because the economic blockade 
does not make it easier for us to sort out the 
present economic situation. 

On the other hand, the only policies that have to 
be reformed are ‘the policies of the economic 
blockade = d war-like preparations that seek to 
suffocate the government of a foreign country by 
starving children, women, elders and men alike. Let 
the blockade be lifted, let the hurdles on Cuba’s 
commercial and economic transactions around the 
world be reviewed, let the war against Cuba come 


to an end, and there would be no hijacking, nor 


deaths, nor would they have to fear a mass exodus 
from Cuba which neither we are interested in. 


+ 


- THE USA has, legally speaking, all the rights’ to 
_ . embargo Cuba, that is, they have tHe right to trade 
. with whomsoever they would like to, but what the 
USA does not have any right to do is to blockade 
Cuba because the system there is not to their liking, 
to run after each and every economic transaction 
around the world, minor or major, that Cuba 
undertakes. We do notlike imperialism either and 
we have had to put up with it since 1898 when they 
fought on our soil the first imperialist war in history. 

Taking stock of it all, there are several ifs that 
would be ‘better answered in Washington. First, if 
receiving as heroes those who reach the USA by 
means other then obtaining a visa from the American 
diplomatic mission in Havana, those who hijack, 
those who risk the lives of children at sea, is not 
equal to encouraging the exodus they are so afraid 
of, then what is all the fuss about Cuba adopting a 
corresponding attitude of /a/ssez faire? 

If Cuba does net hinder anyone willing to leave 
for the “Promised Land” in search of fortunes, or 
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even does not stand in the way of anyone willing to 
leave because of dislike of the system and likewise 
the US Government is ready to take these sam 

people in, then where is the contradiction? That 


they are political refugees? That is not at all what's 


said in the Top Secret report of the American 
Diplomatic Mission in Havana presented by Cuba in 


-the Human Rights Commission this year. If they 


aren't hindered at all, how can they be political 
refugees? ; , 

The fact that one administration after the other 
including this- one, has made up one case after 


„another to justify aggressive policies is a clear 


indication that the objective of toppling the Cuban 


Government and finishing. off Fidel Castro has sae 


in place throughout. At one time it was the presenc 

of the Cuban troops in Africa, or the assistance to 
El Salvador, the proximity to the USSR’ and what 
not. Now it is, to quote the sincerity of Dennis Hays, 


` “strategic and humanitarian interest”. Strategic is all 


very clear. The ‘humanitarian’ part of the aims of a 
blockade that causes diasease, privation and 
hardships to my countrymen is all too cynical to be 
taken seriously from the imperialism that was till 
very recently killing people by the hundreds in 
Vietnam, that has been the spirit and support of the 
most repressive and bloody regimes on this earth, 
and invasions throughout the globe. 

What is at stake in case of Cuba is nothing else 
than the liberty, sovereignty and independence of a 
people, of a country which was till 1959, as J.F. 
Kennedy said, “the country in the world, including 


all the regions in Africa, where Pena andy 
It 


exploitation has been stronger...and that’s the resu 
of my country’s policy”. 

For those who forsee the fruition of the imminent 
collapse of a brother, small developing nation, the 
only thing that could be told is to frankly accept the 
reality that if after five years the collapse has not 
come about, at least the very news and tapes of the 
media of our enemies, the scenes of seven hundred 
rioters—by now it is already established that the 
majority of them are common criminals and anti- 
social elements—being confronted by the “sea of 
people” should instill in them at ledst respect for a 
people who have fought for themselves and for the 
whole “South” and stop being the parrots, surrogates 
and colonised flute-players of the empire. that has 


‘ all along endeavoured to be on their own enemy’s 


side, balcanise the country or try to bring it to its 
knees whenever there is a clash of interests. 

If this is not understandable enough what else 
can be said to demonstrate that six lakhs is more 
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than a quarter of the population of the capital which 
at the same time is a quarter of the population of 


‘Cuba. If this is not understandable then let us say 


tnat this is the same decisive majority (92 per cent) 
who voted for the Revolution in the elections of 
February 1993, the same majority that is not ready 
to go back to indiscriminate poverty, inequalities, 
racism, hunger and shelterlessness of pre-1959. 
This is what makes the difference and explains 
things. 


+ 


IT is pertinent to say that if fairness were to prevail, 
tħe world should accuse the government of the 


E States for. its policies and the UN should 
-approve an invasion of that country for protecting 


y 


terrorism: the terrorist that killed seventy two of our 
countrymen in a plane explosion in 1973 and roam 
about freely in the US territory. Is this not the case 
for sanctions against-Libya or the bombardment of 
iraq? Or is it not terrorism to accept as heroes or 
disregard judicial processes of criminal hijackers 
like the one who assassinated the Lieutenant in 
Mariel last week? ; 

This strategy of destabilisation against our country 
is dangerously complicated with the present situation 
in Haiti and the authorisation to intervene given to 
the US by Security Council of the United Nations.’ 

The Guantanamo Base in our territory is an 
ehclave to promote subversion and to stimulate 
illegal exits in which a potential danger for a military 
conflict lies. 

The Guantanamo Base is being used as a 
‘theatre of military operation’ and also as a place to 
receive and intern Haitian refugees who are not 
allowed to reach the US coast. Sixteen thousand of 
them are in the Base-in inhuman conditions 


‘ threatening the health conditions of the Cuban 


à 


people living in the vicinity the Base. Clashes had 


already taken place between the immigrant and the ` 


American authorities of the Base. 


Cuba had also denounced the illegal use of this 


piece of our territory in a new version of how to 
make the best of a base illegaly occupied. 

All in all, what is it all about then? What's the 
truth or the, only explanation that these seemingly 


contradictions have? There is only one answer: The - 


materialisation of the strategy of destabilisation or 
destruction already mentioned, in this case 
heightened by the “authorisation” to invade Haiti 
and the possibility that this gives of killing two birds 
at the same time being as they are one at the 
doorstep of the other. 
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Economic difficulties create problems, discomfort, 
social volatility. .lf this is compounded by non-stop 
calls to rioting, subversion, sabotage, to promise 
that there is going to come a fleet to take you to the 
“Promised Land” (some of the rioters even came 
with their suitcases), in all probablity disturbances 
will occur. The much-awaited opportunity then was 
that if the police reacted the way it does everywhere 
in situations of this kind, there would have been 
bloodshed, killings, repression, that there would 
have been flagrant violations of human rights, and 
that the “philanthropic” empire cannot allow the 
unipolar end of the twentieth century. Imagine for 
one minute that if any one of these had happened, 
when the intentions are such that politicians of that 
establishment arrogate to themselves the right to 


` shout and demand action against Cuba by the 


Union when there is just a train crash or a Cuban 
tug boat gets accidently sunk in Cuba’s own waters. 
Imagine then what would have happened if blood 
was spilt by the action of Cuba’s own police. 

Unfortunately for the US plans, there is so little 
difference between a policeman and a revolutionary 
construction worker in Cuba that it was these latter 
and the people at large who made law and order 
prevail. 

in the end there is just one question to ask.:- Is 
there anything, just anything, to justify or even 
defend such policies? Whatever the goods and the 
bads it is only for the Cubans to decide and the 
decision was made thirtyfive years ago, in the very 
same way that it was reconfirmed in February 1993, 


and on August 7 and 14, 1994. 


Cuba is ready to start discussions with the 
United States Government to find a constructive 
solution to the actual problem provided they take 
into consideration, in an integral way, the whole 
gamut of problems that mar our relations. Simple 
and technical discussions, especially if negotiatioans 
are delayed or forged, would not help to overcome 
the present crisis. 

The answers to Cuba’s problems are to be found 
only by the Cuban people themselves without 
foreign intervention and much less that of the USA, 
the traditional policeman of Latin America and the 
de facto international gendarme. 

Lifting the illegal blockade against Cuba is what 


our people and our country need for them to come 


out of the present economic situation in order to 
consolidate the several economic measures that 
have been taken to this effect in the course of the 
last three years. a 


` (August 19) 
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_ Muay GUPTA : India in Somalia 
(Continued from page 4) 
Who i was the Target? 

From the reports: it is not clear Whelher the 
purpose- was. to stop the ‘journey of the road 
construction men or the Indian soldiers. Were the 
Indians the target of attack and if yes what was the 
provocation? The earlier reports originating from 
Somalia had not made any mention of hcstilities 
between Indians and Somalis. Therefore, it is 
possible that this act of protecting some Somali 
workers in, Burlego was regarded as hostile. A PTI 
report (August 23, 1994) says “that Burlego is an 
area contested by the two main tagtions and hence 
very- tense”. 


it is reported by Reuter that the “Habre Gedir. 


clan militia were behind the ambush on the Indians. 
Habre Gedir forces have in recent weeks seized 
several areas of Somalia, including the port of 
Meica and the outpost of Belel Huen, where they 
captured ‘Zimbabwean soldiers and killed one of 
them.” (August 23, 1994). 

This means that the Indian visit to Burlego 
(south-west of Mogadishu) was regarded as an 
interference in the growing power equation between 
the various clashing groups of Somalia. 

The UN military spokesman, Major Richard 
McDonald, has described the ambush as being 
well-planned. The militiamen had weapons including 
mortars and anti-aircraft guns -with technical battle 
wagons. The militiamen just before the destination 
(of the Indian party) at Burlego blocked the way and 
fired at the first escort vehicle. The Second vehicle 
also came under fire. Soldiers of the other vehicle 
took cover and returned the fire, while the soldiers 
in the third group screened the road construction 
party. 

The preparedness of the militia gives an indication 
that there have been some reason for such an 


attack. Any attack leading to so many deaths can . 


‘never be explained by a plausible argument. But it 
is necessary to know the Immediate provocation.’ 

. An‘overview of the precéding events reveals that 
Boutros-Ghali, the UN Secretary-General, the man 
hated by most Somalis for having supported the 
despatch of US forces to Somalia before the UN 
endorsed the US armed intervention, had declared 
on August’ 19, 1994 that unless the Somalis made 
progress towards reconciliation between clan factions 
by the end of:September, the UN should reconsider 
its billion dollar a year operation in’ that country. 
This threat was against General Aideed who was 
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insisting on setting up his government of national 
unity. 

Besides this case, for the last few weeks there 
had been renewed activities of the clashing groups 
for establishing their preponderance. Various political- 
clan factions know that any change in the: balance 
of forces could upset their future plans and alter 
their position in the forthcoming govemmeant ı of 


_ national unity. ` 


it can be inferred that the Indian escort party was 
regarded as an interference in the balance of 
forces. Such a conclusion is based on the fact that 
the Indian. role ‘has been appreciated by the 
supporters of: General Mohamad Farah Aideed, 
once a Somali’ Ambassador in India. 


X 


It has been the Somalis themselves who have repeatedly A, 


accoladed Indian soldiers and officers for their humanitarian 

assistance and fair play. 

The Indian 'soldiers have been appreciated for 
their wonderful work in extremely trying and hostile 
conditions. They have won universal praise, that is, 
from the UN, the US, the Pakistani Generals and 
aiso from General Mohamad Farah Aideed himself 
who is today regarded to be the’ undisputed lord of 
the area where the Indians are operating. If the 
‘people of Somalia-had their way the Indian peace- 
keeping force would never have been allowed. to 
leave. One faction leader has gone to the extent of 
appealing to the Government.of India to allow the 
troops to marry and and settle down in Somalia 
even after the UN peace-keeping operation is 


- wound up. General Aideed has praised India by 


‘ tracing the Indo-Somali relations to the pre-Christian 
era, to many Somalis resident in India (Kerala) for 
centuries and to, his own happy Oxperiences’ in 
India. ` 


i 


It is also quite possible that Indians aknah ; 


- became a partner in the implementation of the US 


design, that is, obstructing the expansion of General - 


Aideed’s area of influence. And this was: opposed 
by General Aideed’s supporters spread far and 
wide. 


Future UN Mission 


Understandably this sad incident has raised the | 


issue of Indian participation in UN missions. 
Many Indians feel that we should not, become an 


agent of the US in pursuing the latter's strategic . 


goals. We can at most play the role of a catalyst. 
We should rather concentrate on the UN’s 


humanitarian efforts and peace-keeping missions in. 


which we have’so far registered substantial success. 
The famine deaths have been checked and refugees 
have begun returning. home. 
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The Indian parliamentarians ' expressed their 
concern for the unfortunate loss of lives of our 
Yawans. They paid tributes to the brave soldiers and 
inquired into the reasons for despatching Indian 
forces to Somalia where a condition of civil war 
prevailed. The CPM MP, E. Balanandan;, said: “The 
move was nothing but to aid the American imper- 
ialistic'designs.” Many MPs called for the withdrawal 
of the troops as they were “fighting other people's 
war’. They demanded a thorough discUssion of the 
whole issue of deploying Indian troops in UN peace- 


keeping missions and for evolving a national . 


consensus for a long-term policy. 

The Opposition has rightly demanded that the 
government should seek national congehsus before 
~-committing troops on foreign soil. This will help in 
-laying down the terms of reference arid the specific 
tasks which.the UN requires to be carried out. 


This will also avoid loss of valuable lives of our 
dear ones and the unpopularity that we are likely to 


earn by pegging ourselves to the US-UN operations. 


However, the killing of the seven soldiers should 
not provoke the Indian peace-keepers to follow the 
US example of destroying property and killing. 
people with missiles. 

The Somalis are our brothers in distress and not 
our enemies. ' 

While our obligations to the intemational community 
have to be kept in view in such matters, it is 
important that our soldiers are not exposed to 
undue risks while carrying out humanitarian tasks in 
such missions. The political and security situations 
in any country where the Indian troops ‘are serving 
have to be constantly monitored by thé government 
so that a timely warning can be given to ensure 


their safety. . N 





GIRISH KARNAD : Idgah in Hubli 
i (Continued from page 5) ; 
rights to the public. After condonation of delay, this 
petition was allowed by the Supreme Court on April 
19, 1993. (This part is generally not known.) 

What the Anjuman underlines is that from the 
beginning (in 1920), it has sought and received 
sanction from the requisite legal authority for every 
one of its action. It has been - scrupulous in 
remaining , on the right side of the Law. 


The National Flag Issue w on 
According to the statement made by the 
Rashtradhvaja Gowrava Samrakshana Samiti (the 
Committee for Protecting the Honour of the National 
Flag) to the Citizens for Democracy, Karnataka, 
when Dr Murli Manohar Joshi declared that he 
would hoist the national‘ flag in the Lal Chowk of 
Srinagar on January 26, 1992 as a part of the ‘Save 
Kashmir campaign, it was decided to hold similar 
functions all over India. In Hubli, neither the Nehru 
Maidan nor the Murusavira Matha Maidan were 
available. So the Samiti decided to hoist the flag on 
the ‘Chennamma Maidan’ of the Corporation (the 
Sangh Parivars special name for the Idgah Maidan). 
When they approached the police, the latter tried to 
dissuade them. But a group of about fifty volunteers 
decided’ to go ahead with their plan regardless. 
According to them, as they' were raising the flag, 
the police rushed in and pulled the flag down in an 
insulting manner, 
sentiments. Since in independent ‘India, a citizen 


. has the right to fly the national flag in any place, 


v 


which wounded their patriotic | 


they vowed to persist until they had succeeded in 
flying the flag in the Maidan. They wrote to alt the 
political parties seeking support but only the BJP 
responded. _ 

Two main points need to be noted here: 

The incident took place on January 26, 1992, 
when the case was-still being considered by the 
High Court and was therefore sub judice. The 
RGSS could not have been unaware of this fact. 

Secondly, as is clear from the above description, 
the dispute is between the RGSS and the police 
and therefore does not involve the Anjuman-e- 
Islam. ; 

Since then on every August 15 and Jantary 26, 
the RGSS in association with the RSS and the BJP 
has attempted to fly the flag on the Idgah Maidan. 
This year the BUP gave the event full support and 
treated it as an event of national importance by 
sending its leaders, like Uma Bharati, Sikander 
Bakht and Abbas Ali Bohra, to ‘participate in the ` 
event. 

How lawful are these subsequent attempts? 

Apart from the fact that the High Court has quite 
explicitly not conceded the customary rights of the 
user to the public and this has been challenged in 
the Supreme Court by the Sangh Parivar itself; 

i) before every August 15 and January 26, a certain Devendra 

Naik has been approaching the Munsiff Court in Hubli for 

permission to hoist the flag and has beén refused permission; 

ii) in August 1993, several members of the RGSS approached 
the High Court of Karnataka for permission to fly the flag and 
the High Court left the decision to the government. 

Neither the RGSS, nor the RSS nor the BJP is 
party to any of the Law suits, preferring to fight 
them ‘through individuals. (This enables them to 
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claim victory when the verdict is in their favour and 
pretend ignorance when it is not.) 

The Anjuman- -e-lslam has refused to comment 
(or act)'on-the flag issue and has remained 
absolutely silent: The controversy thus involves only 
` the RGSS and the State’ Government and not the 
Anjuman. 


‘(I must here point out that the impression created 


in the press that the Muslim community is refusing 
to raise the flag on the Idgah Maidan because it 
does not want the national flag to fly on their prayer 


- ground | is totally baseless. It is another instance of - 


the deliberate disinformation that surrounds the 
issue. n 

No question of flying the national flag on the 
Idgah Maidan had arisen until the problem was 
manufactured by the Sangh Parivar. The Muslim 
community sees no reason to be pressurised into 
doing so now by parties obviously out to embarrass 
or harrass them. 

The communal intent of the Sangh Parivar's 
endeavour is clear in their insistence on calling the 
place ‘Chennamma Maidan’ after the statue of 


Queen Kittur Chennamma installed recently in the- 


traffic circle nearby rather than by its official name, 
‘ldgah Maidan’—although the latter is used, by 
them, inevitably, in all court documents.) 


The Future ; 

The absolute refusal of the Muslim community to 
comment on the flag has foiled the hopes’ of the 
Sangh Parivar of comminalising the issue. That the 
debate is now only between the Sangh Parivar and 


the State Government is -not of any obvious. 


advantage to the former. So they have now started 


saying that they do not care who flies the flag as . 


long as it is flown. 

(What political advantage the Parivar will try to 
gain from the unfortunate police firing on August 15, 
in which six bystanders were killed, remains to be 
seen. It is significant that the ABVP leaders were 
demanding that the six bodies be cremated on the 
Idgah Maidan itself.) 

The Karnataka State Elections are scheduled for 
November 1994. The BJP is perfectly aware that, if 


elected to power, its government will not be able to. 


fly the flag on the Idgah Maidan without being guilty 
of contempt of court. They have, therefcre, been 
declaring that the attempt on August 15, 1994 
would be the last such attempt. 


The Solution 
The ‘RGSS and its allies have always . been 
‘claiming that their wish is to see the national flag fly 
on the Idgah Maidan properly just once. ' 
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On the morning of August 15, 1994 the Sangh 
Parivar claimed-that they had succeeded in hoisting . 
the flag on the Idgah Maidan, unseen by the police! ki 
Whatever the veracity of this claim, now that they 
have: done so to their own satisfaction, it is to be 
hoped there. will be no further repetition of this 
unfortunate event, which has turned the two national 
days into sheer nightmares for the citizens of Hubli- 
Dharwad. . 


Additional Points 

The Anjuman-e-Isiam ian educational institution 
founded in 1905. It runs several schools, colleges 
and educational institutions. Only a third of its 
students are Muslim, the rest being mainly. from the 
backward classes. It has a college named afte 
Nehru. On every August 15 and January 26, the 
national flag is flown and the national anthem. sung 
at all Anjuman institutions (which is more than. can 
be said about the RSS!) 

Will the solution of the flag issue make life easier 
for the Muslims of Hubli-Dharwad? 

Since 1984, the Muslim community has stopped 


; celebrating Mohurrums as it invariably led to trouble. 


(In my-childhood, Hindus also participated in the 
Mohurrum celebrations.) 

Several times in the past, and again this year, 
the massive procession on the day of the Idd Milad 
has been cancelled for fear of disturbances. Playing 
of music and the bursting of crackers at weddings . 
have been stopped by the Muslim community. 

Next to the Idgah Maidan is the Dargah of a Sufi 
Saint, Raja Bagh Sawar, which used to attract both - 


Hindu and Muslim devotees. This Muslim shrine, ~¥ 


which traditionally has had Hindu priests, has now 
been converted into a Hindu shrine. The saffron flag 
flies on it. The Urs of the saint is now referred to as 
the Jatra of Changdev Maharaja. When the Muslims 
registered a’ complaint with the police, they were 
asked to remain calm: the issue, they were told, 
would be sorted out by the authorities. Of course, 
nothing has been done so far. On the contrary, the 
converted shrine was quoted to. bolster the case 
against the Anjuman in court documents. 

The Muslim community allowed a highway to Be 
built through its ‘graveyard. But when, in order to 
protect its graves, they began to build a compound 
wall, a stay order was brought against the 


construction of the wall, thus preventing them from 


enclosing their own exclusive property. 
The flag-hoisting issue is only one example of 


‘the harrassment and baiting to which the Muslim le 


community in Karnataka has been continually 
subjected during the last two decades. | 
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C.R. IRANI: Foreign Newspapers 
(Continued from page 6) 


cannot be assessed as in other fields, by inexorable 
and compelling bottom lines. The Independent was 
an experiment that deserved to succeed. It foundered 
because foreign interests cannot be expected to 
look at any consideration other than return on, 
investment. It cuts both ways. If they maintain an 
unprofitable investment it will be said, and not 
without reason, that the foreigners are meddling in 
concerns which are not their business. That the 
‘press is different from any other activity is not only 
a truism, anyone failing to respect the maxim does 
“so at his peril. ` 

The debate in India is essentially hypocritical. It 
is not an inevitable consequence of liberalisation 
that the media field must be wide open to foreign 
interests; at the same time they cannot be blamed if 
they see an opportunity like Murdoch sees in the 
United Kingdom and not so long ago in China’s 
emerging markets. Let us test the proposition. 
International news agencies are seeking to replace 
their arrangements with Press Trust of India and 
United News of India for the distribution of their 
news service. At present they pay a single fee to 
PTI and UNI which then do the work of disseminating 
the service to individual subscribers. The suggestion 
that they be allowed to sell their service to individual 
subscribers is not an issue of principle, it is 
essentially a commercial matter. 


~ + 


£ 


y 


THE proposition cannot be advanced on the principle 
of free dissemination of.news to the widest audience. 
lf they succeed, they will collect a much larger total 
volume of income from individual subscribers than 
the lump sums paid by PTI and UNI, which 
incidentally are constantly revised. The con- 
sequences will be two-fold. One, for no better 
service, the liability to remit foreign exchange will 
increase dramatically. Two, the larger newspapers 
will have no difficulty in making their own 
arrangements, but most of the medium and small 
newspapers which receive an adequate and 
significant service will have to do without. This will 
mean a much more restricted dissemination of 
information, not a wider. distribution. A cursory 
investigation will show that the odd newspapers in 
ndia which are most vociferous in applying the 
doctrine of “liberalisation” tend to have had a 
deplorable record during the testing time of the 
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Emergency and the newly discovered expressions 
of faith in principles imported for the purpose into 
the discussion, are founded in highly advantageous 
and private arrangements they plan to make for 
their own benefit. It is a commercial issue and 
should be settled on commercial considerations 
bearing in mind the country’s interests. 

Just as principles are dragged in where they do 
not apply to support frankly commercial gain, it is 
also possible to invent excuses to justify interference 
not permitted by principles. When India-made skirts 
are taking the markets in America by storm and 
GATT regulations do not permit restrictions, it is 
discovered that they are a fire hazard and their 
import is sought to be prohibited on that ground. It 
is not suggested that this example be followed, but 
it helps to illustrate some of the dishonesty in the 
debate. 


+ 


FOLLOWING the collapse of the Soviet Union the 
whole Eastern block was up for grabs. Before new 
policies could be formulated, the press in Hungary, 
Foland and elsewhere was overwhelm: -d by foreign 


` interests that came in and acquired local newspapers 
‘which did not know which way to turn. Sops in the 


shape of local journalism institutes have not succeded 
in spreading reassurances. Even Austria, a well- 
developed country, finds a large part of its media 
field owned by German interests and not everyone 
in that country is happy. In South Africa the regime 
of de Klerk anticipated the dangers and to my 
knowledge, because I participated in them, meetings 
were organised to ensure that the repeal of the 
obnoxious press laws which was on the cards did 
not result in a vacuum which foreigners could 
exploit. O’Reilley, the chairman of Heinz, the huge 
food chain, was quick off the mark and acquired the 
prestigious Argus group of newspapers. He is a 
friend of Dr Mandela. On South African radio | 
expressed the hope that O'Reilley would be too 
busy to find the time to meddle in local politics even 
if it be in Dr Mandela’s support. 

The central argument must be that governments 
find it much easier to lean on foreign’ interests to 
achieve their objectives—just ask the Government 
of Singapore. For their part, interested plainly and 
understandably in bottom lines, foreign interests 
respond warmly to host governments. Why are the 
predictable sections of the government in Delhi 
plugging so hard to invoke “liberalisation” where it 
has no application? The answer is obvious. | 

(Courtesy: The Statesman) 
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| he street- -fighting in large parts of UP that accompanied the bandh 





| T called by the ruling SP-BSP combine on September 13 to buttrees 


its policy of 27 per cent reservation for the backwards in government jobs 
throughout the State has once -again raised the spectre of- caste war 
stalking the sprawling Hindi heartland of our country. It is in this sombre 
backdrop that one has to grasp the shortsighted politicians’ insensitivity to 
the cause of the-backwards. . ` i 
The term ‘backwards’ has assumed in the peculiar context of the - 

present situation jn UP a connotation which is radically different from its 
usual meaning. Indeed it is intertwined with the extraordinary caste-mix of 
UP’s hill region ‘whdse backwardness does, not merit elaboration and 
whose people are currently out on the streets demanding a separate 
Uttarakhand State without “which, they are convinced, their problems 
would not be tackled in all seriousness and their grievances would not find’ 
redressal, Those who are “in: ‘the forefront .of the’ movement for 
Uttarakhand have made it clear, even while focussing attention on the. 
fallacy of applying the policy of ,27 per cént job reservation for the 
backwards in the UP hills where the OBC component of the regional 
populace barely reach two per cent, that they are not per se against the 
policy of job reservation for the backwards bit feel that the characteristics 
of the hill areas must be taken into account while framing an overall policy 
on the issue. They are afraid, and not without reason, that the 27 per cent 
job reservation for the backwards in the UP hills would only be an 
invitation to outsiders—that is, the OBCs from the plains—to come to the 
hill areas and grab the available jobs thus depriving the locals of the 
much-sought-after employment opportunities and hence their means of 
livelihood. They, therefore, want the reservation policy to be kept in 
abeyance in the hill region till the formation of the proposed Uttarakhand 


_ State. 


This approach, rational and objective to any dispassionate observer, 
has been rudely rebuffed by persons in authority running the UP 
administration. While asserting that he would not budge from applying the 
27 per cent job reservation policy for the backwards uniformly throughout 
the State, that is, both in Me hills and that plains, the UP Chief Minister 
warned that ° 

if they (the hill people) challenge his decision, “his people” -would come out on the 
streets and “take care” of all hillfolk working in the plains. His logic was cow-dung clean 

—“we have only one seat in the hills, tf we poured in as much money and resources in 


the plains, we'd get at least 19 of them. No seats, no vikas!” 
> (Mrinal Pande in The Telegraph) 


Such a myopic view based on immediate electoral gains is dangerous 


; ‘ precisely ‘because of its inevitable and inexorable divisive potential. 


Already the hill people are seething with anger and resentment at being 





neglected for long years which is why the idea and 
appeal of Uttarakhand has secured such a wide 
sweep’ in the Himalayan belt of UP. Such 
irresponsible statements would only reinforce the 


alienation of the hill people thereby strengthening 


fissiparous proclivities beyond control. 

In this scenario Mulayam is competing with his 
ally in the ruling alliance, Kanshi Ram, the BSP 
supremo; to demonstrate his. commitment’ to the 
‘backwards’ cause. It is based wholly on the 
artimetical game of electoral politics so brilliantly 
manifest in his pithy remark: “No seats, no vikas!” It 
is at once a measure of the depths to which Indian 
politics has sunk for the sake of reaping electoral 
dividends. 

Meanwhile, the Congress party is in the horns of 
a dilemma. Its UP unit has urged the Centre to give 
it a free hand to withdraw support to the Mulayam 
Singh Government and lend its wholehearted support 
to the demand for Uttarakhand. The calculation is 
that such a step would result in taking the wind out 
of the sails of the BJP which is striving its best to 
exploit the explosive situation. to its advantage 
(although given the disarray in the ranks of the local 
Congréss how far it would be able to organisationally 


implement its scheme in this regard is anyone’s ° 


guess). However, the Central leadership of the 
party—as reflected in the Congress Working 
Committee's latest decision—does not want to act 


in-haste as it is apprehensive of being misunderstood 
as being anti-backwards in the plains. Rather, it 
would like the Mulayam Singh Government to og 
sufficiently ‘discredited on the law and order front 
before taking a clearcut decision which could also 
involve direct Central intervention in the State. 

For the present, therefore, UP would continue to 
remain in the grip of anarchy and chaos capped by 
caste conflicts of a fearful nature. The myopic 
politicians have little time to worry over the fate of 
the hill people. They are least bothered about the 
threat of a fragmented polity haunting the nation as 
a whole. 

With shortstatured leaders at the helm everywhere 
the prospects for the country are indeed bleak 
especially when the conditions are getting increas 


_ ingly complex with every passing day. There is just 


one silver-lining: well-meaning ‘individuals without 
any political or electoral axé to grind are coming out 
boldly against the sordid deeds of political 
establishments. That is the only ray of hope: 
effective intervention by these well-meaning indivi- 
duals not tied to the vested interests’ apron strings 
and outside the fold of the traditional politicians, 
individuals who have a national—and no a 
sectarian—vision: Only through such intervention 
can we make a genuine endeavour to overcome the 
crisis that has engulfed us at the moment. 


September 14 “SC. 
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NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


n September 2 came a proud moment in the 
fe} nation’s history when Ms Harita Kaur Deol, a 
young girl from Chandigarh, landed at the Air 
Force Station at Yelahanka near Bangalore after 
completing her first solo flight—the first woman 
‘cadet of the Indian Air Force to do so. There have 


beén'‘other women pilots before in our country, but . 


this was the first time an Indian woman was flying 
on her own in the Indian Air Force. 

.. What a lifting thought for the entire country—the 
majesty ‘of India’s womanhood flying across the 
open, sky of this great land of ours. And yet in that 
very same week has come a piece of ugly news, 
marking the contrast in degenaration of our public 
life. A progeny of the Chief Minister of Punjab, 


alongwith his security guards, have been detected: 


as having abducted and molested a visiting French 


2 


“nation, 


girl at Chandigarh; the authorities are trying to hush: 
it all up while the Opposition has’ made it a first- 
class issue in the State Assembly. 

When is the picture of India that one gets out. of 
thése two incidents—a daughter -of Chandigarh 
flying solo in an Air Force plane, ‘and a dirty brat 
from the same city caught in a despicable escapade 
in the company of a gang of his security guards? If 
the report from Bangalore brings glory for the 
the monstrous’ news. from Chandigarh 
underlines the depth of decadence that our political 
life has come to represent today. 

This .is ‘not just the’ tale of two cities—it is the 
reflection of the true state of things—the noble and 


* the hideous coexisting under a malevolent ‘order 


The politician, by: and large, has come to représent 
the filth and the dirt and wallows in it all. And more 
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and more, the public in general is. moving from a 
state of indifference to a sense of outage at the 
pisdoings of those in authourity. 
Why Chandigarh? Come to Delhi. A scandal 


involving Rs 1000 crores has been detected in the 


government purchase of sugar. The Food Minister 
‘publicly sought to pass the blame to his Secretary, 
while the entire country—all parties—knew that the 
Minister deserved to share the blame for the scam. 
The Food Secretary wrote to the Prime Minister. 


The government told Parliament that a high-powered ` 


enquiry has been initiated. But before the probe is 


over, the Food Secretary has been transferred, or - 


rather demoted, to another post. There is no sign 
that the Minister concerned will face any reprimand. 

The same has happened in the Ministry of 
aean The Minister and thë Secretary 
have fallen’ out over major issues of policy and 


execution of policy. Suddenly, the Secretary has ; 
been shifted to another post, while the Minister . 


continues in his 'office—the Minister who had 
figured prominently in another sugar ‘scandal five 
years ago. 

The Health Minister has been named in the Joint 


Parliamentary Committee Report as being guilty of ` 


irregularities, but. he is left untouched, and even 
sent to Cairo to represent the country at the United 
Nations Conference on Population. In fact, no 
Minister has had to face any flak after the Joint 
Parliamentary: Committee Report, because the 


government has well and truly become the ma-baap. 


of the corrupt and the- delinquent.: In short, ‘the 
Government seems to have abjured all pretence of 


_.Morality and is fast losing‘any claim to decency. 
N 


Nag 


CAN this state’ of things last long? We may be ` 
attracting foreign investors in thousands, bringing in _ 


millions in dollars. Our Prime Ministers peregrinations 
may take him to the furthest point in the horizon 
and beyond to Antarctica, in search of trade 
partners. He may get the testimonial from the 


mighty empire of Singapore or multinationals from . 


Houston. 

Our Finance Minister may pocket a dozen more 
awards of being the best Finance Minister in 
history. Our swamis and shankaracharyas may 
bless our Ministers or the leaders of the Opposition. 
Our politicans may clamour for the atom .bomb, 
saying as did one of them last week, that Mahatma 
Gandhi would have asked for it. / 
+, But will all these rejuvenate the’ country, so long 
as corruption is made legitimate and the Ministers 
permit ‘themselves to bè afflicted by son-strokes, 
and such sons and grandsons have to be protected 


by security guards provided by the state? And our 
Railway Minister while broadening the gauge, 
confirms his faith in broadening the extent of me 


_ loot of public funds. 


As for the health of the economy, we may get the 
testimonial from the stock exchanges of the world 
that our country is a safer bet than China for both. 


_ investment and market. But the touchstone of our 


economy rests on the well-being of its eighty 


_ hundred million—not just that of the hundred million 


perched at the top. 

By this yardstick, should not the warning bell ring 
when the Civil Supplies Minister makes the ominous 
admission—though unreported in the media—that 
he has stock in hand in plenty, but the people find it 
difficult to. purchase? And the people here comprises 
the half-starved millions who constitute the majority 
in this Republic of ours. A country in which the 
majority face penury can never be strong and’ 
prosperous.. ' 

Our politicians are fighting for caste loyalties, for 
caste votes, for communal bloc votes at the next - 


- poll. Our government uses the’ TADA, the terror of 


custodial death to put down angry dissent. The law 


-courts everywhere are piled with mountains of 


unattended cases and are not bestirred at this 
patent denial of justice. ; 

The prospect of getting jobs is besoming more 
and more difficult every day for a young person, 
while the well-off have lost all sense of shame in 


“wallowing in opulence—pushing away the pavement 


sleepers to enter their high-rise apartments, the 


-perfumed gardens of the rich and their parvenus: 


This hideous spectacle of venality brings back the 
memory of the days of the Romans, the crumbling 
edifice of utter decrepitude. 

Against this ugly exhibition of degeneration, it. is 
but natural and healthy that there should be 
anger—the anger of the common man. And out of 
this seething anger is born'in places the fearsome 


. militancy where scores are settled by AK-47s. And 


as this game goes on, the mafias come up—the 


. mafia ‘that serves the politician and their patrons. 


How can the normal laws of civil „society deal with 
this kind of people? 7 

And when the rulers assume extraordinary powers, 
their moral degeneration enfeebles-them and they 
forfeit the authority to rule. irrespective of party 
labels, it is the politician in power who needs to be 
put on the dock. By his own misdeeds, he is 
hastening towards his day of judgement: 

_This great country of, the East shall certainly 


l purge itself of its dross, so that its mighty humanity 


may soar higher and higher, as did Flight Cadet 


„Harita Kaur Deol in the boundless skies of Bangalore 


on September 2 this year. | 
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In Defence of Sanjay Dutt i in First Person, 


1 


vA ba 
Sey : ` t 


` K.G., KANNABIRAN ` pie ae ae 


a , 
$ it 


The following piece is ‘written by K.G. Kannabirari in defence of Sanjay Dutt in the first person. Kannabiran, 

a senior advocate of Secunderabad (Andhra Pradesh), is a well-known champion of civil liberties ‘and’ 
human rights. A note sent by the author with this contribution to Mainstream read: “I was in Bombay . 
around April last year arguing for Elingo Natärajan facing charges under the TADA. That was the time 
when Sanjay Dutt was produced before the now famous judge, Fatal of the Designated Court. This was’ 


written immediately thereafter.” 


Ery 


r Judge, 
lam no Gandhi or r Tilak or Castro, yet | think 
| have a tight to make a statement. | am not like 
them though | am as well known as they were in their 
days, but | am not as great.” | am an actor in ‘the 
commercial cinema and in the course of our calling 
and in our assigned roles we do portray violence and 
brutalitles. But that has always been a make-believe. 
All of us have been trading on orie make-believe or the 
other. My make-believe world was shattered on 
December 6 when a huge amy of kar. sevaks 
descended on Ayodhya and demolished the Babri 


Masjid and razed it to the ground. This mindless act of. 


destruction led to disturbances all over the country. In 
Bombay city it brought out Muslims on to the streets 
protesting against this vandalism..Like all such protests 
it was directed against the government by expressing 
theit wrath against state-owned properties. The State 
police’ ‘forces opened fire in response. When a four 
hundred-and-odd years old mosque was destroyed not 
a shot was fired. The State forces displayed exemplary 
restraint, the like of which was never witnessed in free 
india. { am not pleading for absence of restraint but 
only wish to. emphasise how ‘divisible our respect for 
human rights ‘is. In the December phase of -the riots 


307 Muslims and 123 others were injured in police ! 


‘firing; 236 Muslims and 293 others were injured in 
mob violence. The coroner of the city conducted 227 
riot-related post mortems as of December 16.. 

The riots continued into the New Year, that Is, 
1993. Everywhere one heard of mobs. going on 
rampage. All of us have heard the awful shrieks, all of 
us witnessed the billowing smoke and heard -the 
crackling noise of buildings on fire. The police was 
standing. by disinterestedly watching the lyching and 


arson by the lumpen gangs hamessed into service ' 


openly by the Shiv Sena and not so openly by the 
fundamentalists among “Muslims. While the Muslims 
are accused of preparing for a riot in the mosques, the 
Shiv Sena found Maha Aratis openly held in various 
localities a convenient way of organising a riot and for 
unleashing the rioters on targeted people and localities. 

The targeted were not only the members of the 
minority community but also persons who. spoke out 


© Editor 


i 


against communalism. z 
My" father, Sunil Dutt, was a popular ‘actor tw 
decades ago and he is one among the few stars who 
heve a world view. This drove him into politics and he 
was a Member of Parliament until recently. He 
resigned his membership because of the recent 
cammunal riots. He is wholly opposed to communal 
politics and he proclaimed: his opposition to such 
politics quite openly unmindful of the consequences 
such an unequivocal stand might lead to. He: was 
declared an anti-national. Of course, this was not an 
ofiicial declaration. There is no necessity to inform.you 
that you will be declared an anti-national. Your stand 
will inform you that you are a marked man. Once you 
take a position publicly, you will have to fend for 
yourself. Gandhiji took a position and he paid for it, 


_and that was in 1947.:-A man like Gandhiji was not 


spared.'If my father survived this camage, it is by the 
sheerest of accidents. 


+ 


SIR, do you.know that on January 22 the me, 
reported that 456 people were killed in the riots 
between January 6 and 18 and later admitted that the 
death toll was 557—175 in firing, 309-in assaults, and 
73 in arson? This does not include the injured. There 


“was heavy loss of property. Quite a few thousands 


were. rendered homeless and they became refugees in 
their own city where they had lived all their lives. 

_ kt was during this period that | secured one AK-56 
aid | am produced before you as a terrorist under the 
Terrorist and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act 
1987. From the time | have been arrested quite a lot 
has been written about me and the AK-56 | secured. 
They have called me a drug addict; some have 
portrayed ¿me as a degenerate and that | keep 
company ‘with smugglers and that they are the 
producers who financed some of the films in which | 
have acted. My grief-stricken father told the press that 
as a'child | was sensitive and that was seized upo 
and interpreted to my disadvantage. | became a drug 
addict because | was sensitive. Everybody claimed 
they-know more about me than | do. Some of my well- 
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meaning friends, like Shatrughan Sinha, have portrayed 
me as a congenital idiot and project this viewpoint in 
defence of my innocence. Shatrughan does not realise 

at the cancerous outburst of his brand of politics had 
driven me to secure the assault rifle. To confuse the 
issue further my acquiring the firearm and my 
subsequent effort to screen the acquisition are linked 
to the subsequent bomb-blasts in the city. Once the 
act Is linked to the bomb blasts all of you will suspend 
your thinking faculties, and the consequent bias will 
not be recognised by you. 

They have thus prepared the background so that 
you, sir, may adjudge me a terrorist in a trial that is 
legislated to be a muted affair. The witnesses to the 
muted proceedings will be the security staff and their 
officers and the inteligence officers, who created the 
myth of the foreign hand to identify the newly defined 

fence. Claming to combat the foreign hand these 
icers act quite arbitrarily and capriciously and had | 
not been affluent and famous they would have dealt 
with me by usurping the powers of the judge and 
executioner. Fortunately my fame and affluence eamed 
me my tight to life. My being in possession of one or 
more than one AK-56 is itself a terrorist act and my 
friendship or acquaintance with Dawood Ibrahim and 
my drug addiction become relelvant facts to prove that 
| am a terrorist. You will not entertain any reference to 
the communal riot as in your view the entire riot has no 
relevance to the issues which will come up for trial. In 
any event the Justice Sr Krishna Commision is 
entrusted with the task of enquiring into it. This short 
submission would exclude my defence. 

But you will entertain evidence to prove that | am an 
utterly degenerate person, for no trial of a terrorist is 
complete: unless In the course of the trial he Is 
depicted as a totally immoral person. A trial is an 
exercise in media manipulation as well. 


“hk io + 


SIR, if you only leave my addiction and my sensitivity ™ 


and all that crap alone, and stand the topsy turvy Rule 
of Law, to which you are-used to, on its legs you will 
realise that my securing an assault rifle is a legitimate 
act of private defence against the admittedly terrorist 


acts of Bal Thackeray and his men. | believe that right: 


to life implies a right to private defence and is in 
specific terms guaranteed under the Penal Code. This 


right to private defence is available also against, 


property and this right arises'the moment there is a 
reasonable apprehension of danger to the person or 
property from an attempt or a threat of an assault and 
this right continues as long as the apprehension of 
danger continues. During the January riots, hospitals 
in Bombay admitted 1160 persons. Three hundred and 


nintyseven were dead on arrival and 169 died after’ 


admission; thousands migrated and nearly two lakhs 
were rendered homeless. If this scale of violence does 
hot raise a presumption in my favour of a reasonable 
apprehension of danger, God help the people who 
believe that you and the others who operate these 


h ~ 


-. Institutions are going to dispense even-handed justice! 


Sir, the January riots began on the Second and by 
all accounts the riots were’ not spontaneous. Bal 


Thackeray has proudly announced ‘that his boys were 


responsible for the riots. They wanted to teach the 
Muslims a lesson. He proclaims Muslims have no 
place in this country. He describes the riot as a fight 
against injustice and boasts that the mobs are under 
his control. He asserts his right to extort money. With 
impunity he stated all these.in an interview to the’ 
press. He is the Gengiz Khan and Calvin rolled into 
one of Bombay city. The targets and the areas were 
listed out carefully. There was an agreement within the 
Shiv Sena to start a riot; there was preparation for the 
riot at the various Maha Aratis that were staged. 

Between the idea and the overt act several offences 
have been enumerated in the Act as well as the Penal 


, Code and Bal Thackeray and his men have committed 


all these offences. The mobs used swords, spears, 
lances, knives, kukries, battle axes, and blades longer 
than 9" and wider than 2", all these are arms under the 


. Ams Act 1959. They used petrol and other inflammable 


substances enumerated in the Terrorist and Disruptive 
Activities (Prevention) Act. | purchased the assault rifle, 
to defend myself and my nelghbours against any 
possible attack by these mobs. This was in exercise of 
my basic tight to private defence. This right revives 
when the state fails in its primary obligation to defend 
the lives and properites of its citizen. Proof of no other 
circumstance Is neccessary to assert this right of 
private defence in my case. | could not have effectively 
defended myself against the mobs without an assault 
rifle and these unfortunately are not available in the 
super bazaars of Bombay. These are available with 


.Narcotic peddlers and smugglers who are also the 


gunrunner. 

Sir, during the riots the police which has become 
communal merely watched the lynching, loot and .- 
arson. The power struggle between Sudhakar Rao 
Naik and Sharad Pawar prevented the amy from 
effective intervention. Respect for law and authority 
collapsed and the government was stricken with 
paralysis, and all written down arrangements became 
meaningless and the sense of cohesion, which is so 
necessary to live in a community, was fatally weakened. 
In such situations one either submits to violence or 
decides to fight. My securing firearms was an act of 
preparation for my defence. The entire city was in the 
grip of criminals. 

These few days of incarceration have made me 
realise that the criminal who was hitherto producing 
crime and the criminal law and called into existence 
the whole apparatus of the police, criminal justice, the 
courts and the judges, has also been in the late 
twentieth century producing politics, the politician and 
the govemments by controlling elections and that his 
ascendancy over govemance has brought me before 
you, and Bal Thackeray and his men are only partial 
manifestations of -him - ana, therefore, acquired 
legitimacy. * Sanjay Dutt 
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- Vedas and Hinduism | 


t 


' iar wag 





T vociferously that Hinduism is the most sublime, 
spiritual and idealist religion of the world. And the . 
Vedas, ‘Upanishads, Gita and Puranas have been 
accepted to stand for idealism and spiritualism,’ But it 
is significant to note that the Vedic tradition did never 
condemn a school of thought for niriswarvada (atheism) 
which was far more importarit from the religious angle 
than nastikyavada (denial of. authority of the Vedas), 
even if it was otherwise religious. Hence the real, 
earlier and orginal, sources’ of materialism may be 
traced to the Vedic; Upanishadic and Puranic literatures. . 

It has, however, been shown by the researchers. 
that the four Vedas and almost the entire volume, of 
‘Brahmanas’ form the earliest and original basis ‘of 
Indian materialism. Out of the four. ‘Vedas, ‘Sama- 
Veda’ and ‘Yajur-Veda’ are more or less variants `of > 
the earliest Veda, the ‘Rig-Veda’. The ‘Sama-Veda'~ 
describes how to utter or sing the hymns of the ‘Rig- 
Veda. The ‘Sama-Veda’ describes-how to utter or sing: 
the hymns of the ‘Rig-Veda’. The ‘Yajur-Veda' specifies 
the procedures to carry out the : yalnes as mentioned | in 
the ‘Rig-Veda. 

The '‘Rig-Veda’ is ‘full of hymns aA By ‘the 
ancient poets, called rishis, in praisé of some natural 
forces, personified and deified as anthropomorphic 
powers akin but superior to man. For example, ‘Agni’ 
(God of fire), ‘Surya’, (Sun- -God), ‘Varuna’ (God of 
Sky), etc. There is-hardly any reference in the „hymns. 
to spiritual and celestial affairs, heaven, life after 
death, etc. 

“All the hymns refer to the. daily. necessities of the | 


wordly'life. This characterisation ofthe ‘Rig-Veda’ has . 


been accepted by scholars like Maxmuller, A.B. Keith; 
Ramesh Chandra Dutta, Haraprasad Shastri’ and ' 
others. In.fact the Rig-Vedic culture represents the 
ancient naturalism ‘of primitive nomadic and’ pastorat 
Aryan/indo- ‘European tribes who had settled in the: 
Sindhu-Ganga basin in the second and third millenium 
BC orso, 
The fourth ‘and: the last, the. ‘Atharva-Veda’ is. 
actually an anthology of ancient magic, black magic, 
sorcery. and exorcism. While the ‘Ayur-Veda’,. the 
‘primitive science of ‘medicine’ originated in it, it also 
contains many -such cults that may appear to a- 


modem man to be ‘too selfish ‘and camal This gross - 








The author is a Lecturer, Department of Journalism, > | 
‘Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. , 


A DEBASHIS CHAKRAVARTY 


he votaries of Hindutva have been claiming — 


A 


materialism of ‘Atharva-Veda’ was so pronounced that. 
generations’ of spiritualists detested it and refused to 
include it among the Vedas. . 


+ 


IT was because. of these materialistic tendencies and 
total absence of any spiritualism in the four Vedas that 
the Upanishadic era, when idealism and spiritualism 
started sprouting, branded the Vedas as a whole as 
belonging to aparavidya, that is, a kind of knowledg 
with which? one cannot know ‘Brahma’, the ultimate 
spiritual bing: 

The ‘Aranyakas’ and the ‘Upanishads’ —where 
spiritualism and idealism appear with distinct signs for 
the first time—also.contain many philosophical discour- 
ses projecting materialism.: In ‘Tattiriya Upanishad’, the 
sage ‘Bhrigu’, after . meditation om the nature of 
‘Brahma’, ġets' -to know successively that ‘Anna’ 
(Food)- is ‘Brahma’, ‘Prana’ (Life) Is ‘Brahma’, ‘Mana’ 
(Mind) is ‘Brahma’, ‘Vigyana’ (Wisdom): is ‘Brahma’, 
but lastly he eulogises ‘Anna’ (Food or Matter) as the 


‘ultimate being. Similarly in ‘Chhandogya Upanishad’, 
Svetketu comes to know that moter is at the origin of 
“this universe. a- `’ 


| The Puranic literatures—which were composed or. 
compiled in a much later period when already certain | 
concrete features. „of religion, spiritualism, God, etc. 
had appeared among various tribes and communities— 
also contain- similar, but ‘sometimes more vulgar 
expression: 'of.the ancient tribal animism and naturalism. 


‘Many of the less-prominent Puranas were named after. 


animals of plants as, for example, ‘Kurma-Purana’, 
‘Varaha-Purana’, ‘Padma-Purana’, etc.’ 

` ‘However, at this level, an ‘admixture of Aryan, pre- 
Aryan and. non-Aryan Vedic and non-Vedic’ elements: 
of tribal cultures ‘can be distinctly discemed. But in, 
most cases the non-Vedic elements, both in ‘doctrine 
and rituals; seem to dominate over the Vedic elements. 


' The Vedié pantheon is either abSent or ‘reduced to 


insignificance. .. 

‘There. is no longer any. ‘indra cult’ ‘or ‘Agni- Cult 
amdng the ‘Hindus. ‘Shiva’, ‘Durga’, ‘Kali; ‘Manasa’, 
‘Sitala’, ‘Ganesh’, etc. are all of non-Vadic origin. 


‘Similarly yagna has been replaced by puja or worship. 
_ Even most of the Hindu marriage rituals, the ‘Sindur- 


cult etc. are also outside the Vedic system. Yet the 
average devout Hindus believe and modem protagonists+ 
of: Hindutva claim. that the Vedas aré the basis’ and 
source ‘of'Hinduism. . E 
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Science, Culture and Society 


K.R. NARAYANAN 


This contribution by the Vice-President of India is taken trom the Convocation Address he delivered at the 


Indian Institute of Technology (IIT), New Delhi (August 13, 1994). 


A s early as 1937 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had 
stated that “even more than the present the 
future belongs to science”. That future has now 
taken shape. Nehru’s pre-occupation then and 
afterwards was to use science to` “solve the 
‘ioblems of hunger and poverty, of insanitation and 
illiteracy, of superstitions and geadening custom 
and tradition”. 

At the same time Nehru wanted India to climb 
the peaks of scientific knowledge. “It is true,” he 
said, “these are high peaks which we climb while 
the general level of our life and achievements is 
low. But the fact that we are climbing these peaks 
represents a general growth because the peaks of 
achievements do not come from the sky.” They are 
the results of the efforts of our own people, of our 
own scientists and. technologists. The IITs, the 


atomic energy, space and the defence research | 


establishments of India are not ivory towers irrelevant 
to the needs of the nation and the life of the people. 
They have proved to be the basis of our national 
strength and of benefit to the people in manifold 
a direct and indirect. It is our scientific- 
chnological growth that has made the Indian giant 

to move forward. 
It has been said that in the new world that is 
emerging it would be economic and not political ‘or 


military power that will be decisive. The core of, 


economic power will be'constituted by science and 
its applications. Therefore, whatever economic and 
other policies we may adopt the degree to success 
will depend to a large extent on our capacity to 
master modern science and technology. Indeed in 
the history of world conflicts mastery of science and 
technologies has been what often decided the 
outcome. This has been the main difference between 
the colonial powers and the subject nations. Today 
it is the main difference between the developed and 
the developing countries of the world. - 

The technological and the economic gap between 
the developed and the Thirld World has been 
growing and under the dispensation of the open and 
globalised system this gap has become a widening 


-—Editor 


gulf. It is only through a massive effort in Research 
and Development that this immense imbalance 
could be rectified to some significant extent. Today 
nearly 96 per cent of the world’s R and D is 
concentrated in the developed countries, and only 


‘four per cent in the developing countries. In India 


only 0.85 per cent of the GNP is devoted to R and 
D. In per-capita terms we spend only $ 2.60 
whereas it is between $ 100 and $ 800 in most 
developed countries and $ 50 in some of the newly 
industrialised countries. Our effort to double the R` 
and D expenditure remains unfulfilled. 

It is well known that among the -developing 
ccuntries India is one of the most advanced in 
scientific-technological development. We boast of 
the third largest pool of scientists and technologists 
in the world. A massive and sustained effort in 
industry, agriculture and services and in management 
and marketing is called for if we are to exploit for 


-the benefit of the nation our vast scientific resources 


and the infrastructure that we have been able to 
build up. Now that we have liberalised and opened 
up our economy and our products at home and 
abroad are subject to intense competition, R and D .. 
has become of a paramount importance. It is no 
longer enough that it is confined to government . 
latoratories. The expanding private sector will -have 
to share the burden to a substantial. extent. 
Universities and othér educational and research 
institutions will have to cooperate with industry in 
order to produce the required résults. 


$ 


LONG ago Nehru exhorted the Directors of our 
CSIR Laboratories that their work should be related: 
to “the vital current of Indian life” and that “we must 
do independent thinking of our own in relation to 
what we require here”, 

_ Six or seven years ‘ago-! had the pleasure of 
being entertained to lunch by the Indian Students’ 
Association of Columbus, Ohio’in the USA. The 
President of the Association who was then a recent 
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product of one of our IITs told me with pride that 80 
per cent of his classmates were sitting in that room 
for lunch with us. That was the measure of what is 
called brain drain. | am not one of those who blame 
our ‘young people for migrating abroad. | feel that 
through wise policies the brain drain could be 
converted into brain banks for India abroad.. But | 
could not but feel concerned about the volume of 
export of brain to other countries and ponder over 
the fact that our. educational system was so 
designed that the best and brightest of- our youth 


could fit in like gloves on the hands of research ° 


institutions and industries in the developed countries. 
No doubt that they are blossoming out there in a 
way that is creditable to our country. > ` 

But how is it that our own people feel more at 
home. over there than in Delhi or Bombay or 
Calcutta, not to speak of in the Alipore village or 
another village in India! True, the facilities for 
research and scope of financial advancement are 
much greater over there than here in this country. 
But are. not the challenges and opportunities available 
in our society and economy not big and gripping 
enough to attract the attention of our bright young 
men? | do not deny the innumberable obstacles that 
they may face in India. One cannot deny ‘that our 
authorities, our senior scientific establishments and 
our society, are not as a whole prone to recognising 
scientific talents and encouraging them. Nevertheless 
one cannot but ponder over the phenomenon of 
oright scientists, not only from India but from other 
developing countries also, migrating to the developed 
countries making the technological gap even greater. 

Among the developing countries India has the 
greatest potential to emerge as a modern scientific- 
technological power of significance if only we could 
organise and galvanise our resources and talents. If 
we desist from doing this, we will not only be 
missing out on our destined position in the world but 
- letting down the Third World, some of whom may 
be more economically better off than us, but not 
endowed with the same degree of technological 
infrastructure and talents. The Third World today is 
at a greater disadvantageous position in relation to 
the. developed countries both in economic and 
technological capabilities than ever before. What is 
alarming is that their position is deteriorating further. 


There has been a great deal of talk about South- . 


South cooperation, but very little concrete 
achievements have come out of it. 
‘The Third World seems to have chosen the easy 


path ‘of depending on the science and technology of ' 


the developed countries. Technological colonialism 


may taste in the beginning sweeter than the old 
political colonialism, but it js.necessary to warn that 
it could enmesh the developing countries in 

suffocating embrace of dependence. We will have 


. to get rid of what Nehru once called “the. colonialism 


of the mind” and feel as much at home in Alipore 
village or in-an Asian and African capital as in New 
York, Paris or London. What we call globalisation 
should not end up in alienation from our own roots 
and our own problems crying out for solutions and 
in mere Westernisation or blind imitation of the 
West. 


+ 


ONE ‘important by-product of the advance 


‘science and technology in the West has been the 


growing phenomenon of unemployment. This trend 
is still at the incipient stage. Eight to 11 per cent of 
unemployment is the current level in America and 
Europe. A special issue of the Newsweek wrote 
recently: “Millions are out of work. Precious talents 
are being wasted, and dreams are dying. What can 
be done?” Apart from this growing unemployment 
the very nature of work is changing, resulting in the 
paradox of the “jobless growth”. | should like to 
quote from the London Economist. t said: “In the 
workplace... the traditional career will die as firms 
scramble to respond to growing international 
competition.and technological innovation. Every one 
will retrain constantly, changing professions not just 
jobs three or four times during their working lives. 
Permanent full-time jobs will be scarce. Engineers, 
marketing specialists, will have to accept temporar 
or part-time employment.” If this trend continues as 
it is bound to, we may be heading for a society not 
based fundamentally on work, certainly not manual 
work, with lot of-time for leisure. 

_One is reminded of Karl Marx’s Utopia where due 
to advance of technology manual work and the 
working time will be radically abridged and there will 
be a superabundance in the. production of the 
necessities as well as the luxuries of life, mankind 
leaping from what he called “the kingdom of 
necessity” to “the kingdom of freedom”. Nobody will 
have any exclusive sphere of activity, but each one 
can become accomplished in more than one branch 
of work of his choice. “It would be possible for him 
to do one thing today and another tomorrow, to hunt 
in the morning, fish in the afternoon, rear cattle in 
the evening, and criticise after dinner without eve 
becoming hunter, fisherman, shepherd or critic.” In 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Imperatives of a Democratic-Socialist State 
> | K.V. RAGHUNATHA REDDY 


The following, is the text of the address delivered by the Governor of West Bengal at the Seventh 


Convocation of Dr B.R. Ambedkar Open University at Hyderabad (August 23, 1994). 


[o pen University is a unique institution to 

provide facilities for higher education to all 
‘those who did not have opportunity to avail of the 
advantages of institutions of higher learning. It is 
indeed highly commendable that the Dr Ambedkar 
Open University has 92 study centres spread over 

ihe entire State of Andhra Pradesh and working 
people including housewives could have benefit of 
higher education. By locating some study centres in 
central prisons at Hyderabad, Warangal and 
Rajahmundry, the prisoners are also helped to 
enroll themselves as students of undergraduate 
courses and, postgraduate diploma courses. This 
would indeed help to reform such of. them also to 
become useful and law abiding citizens. 


, We may recall what Nehru said: . 
If the life of the mind is not encouraged, then inevitably 
civilisation deteriorates, the race deteriorates and ultimately 
both collapse in some big cataclysm or just fade away and 
become as other races and civilisations have become. 


Dr Ambedkar University is providing highly 
imaginative opportunities -to enliven the minds of 
thousands of those who had no access to formal 
education. 

A Our respected Rashtrapati, Dr- Shankar Dayal 
Sharmaji, said regarding . the role of the university 
system: 

“ The system music inculcate and promote basic human 
values. It must preserve and foster our great’ cultural 
traditions and blend them with essential elements with other 
cultures and peoples. It must promote a rational outlook 
and scientific temper. It must enrich the Indian languages 
and promote their use as important means of. communication 
on national development and unity. it must develop the total 
personality of the students and inculcate in them a 
commitment to society. 

This is the goal which all universities including 
yours should aim at. 

The universities also help in creating equal 
opportunities. At the time of their birth, all children 
are bom equal but they are born into a society of 
castes, religions and unequal economic conditions. 

*They have no choice. They become heirs to all 
institutional advantages or disadvantages that accrue 


—Editor ` 


‘to them. 


DR AMBEDKAR, the architect of our’ Constitution, 
_ warned at the time of adoption of Constitution of 
` India that 


We must begin acknowledging first that there is‘a complete 
absence of two things in Indian Society one of which is 
equality. On the social plane we- have in India a society 
based on privilege of graded inequality which means 
elevation for some and degradation for others. On the 
economic plane, we have a society in which there are some 
having immense wealth as against those who are living in 
abject poverty. Oh the 26th January of 1950, we are going 
to enter into a fife of contradiction. In politics we have 
equality and in social life and economic life we will have 
Inequality. We must remove this contradiction at the earliest 
possible moment or else those who suffer from inequality 
will blow up the structure of political democracy which this 
assembly has so laboriously built up. 

“Nehru also had expressed similar views in his 


book, The Discovery of India: 
If the spirit of the age demands equality, it necessarily also 
demands an economic systemi which fits in with it and 
encourages it. 
At the Lucknow Session of the Indian National 


Congress, he further stated: - 
| am’ convinced that the only key to solution of world , 
problems and of India's problems lies in socialism, and 
when I use this word, | do so not in a vague humanitarian 
way but in the scientific economic sense. Socialism is 
however something even more than economic doctrine; it is 
a philosophy of life and as such also it appeals to me. | see 
no way of ending poverty, the vast unemployment, the 
degradation and the subjection of Indian people except 
through socialism. ; 
Albert Einstein, the great scientist, also expressed 
the same view almost echoing what Nehru said. 
He said: 
| am convinced there is only one way to eliminate these 
grave evils namely through the establishment of a socialist 
economy, accompanied by an education system which 
would be oriented towards social goal. 
In line with these lofty goals people of India in 
their wisdom solemnly resolved.to constitute India 


` into a Socialist, Secular, Democratic Republic. 


The recent judgement of the Hon’ble Supreme 
Court of India in S.R. Bommai versus Union of India 
is a landmark in the progress towards that end. The 
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Court had held: 


Secularism is one of the basic features of the 
Constitution...Politics and Religion sannot be mixed. Any 
State Government which pursues unsecular policies or 
unsecular course of action acts contrary to the Constitutional 
mandate and renders ‘itself to action under Article 356. 


Like secularism, socialism and democracy too 
are the basic features of our Constitution. Indeed as 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave said years ago: 

Indian synthesis of democracy and socialism has heightened 

their respective dignity without prejudicing either of these 

ideologies. 

The integration of democratic and socialist values 
and ideals gives birth to a new personality of 
socialist man ready for c->peration and living with 
others in a dynamic world, representing a synthesis 


between self-assertive forces of liberal democratic. 


society and altruism of socialist society. To achieve 
this ideal, man must march beyond a democratic 
socialist society into a just and moral society. 


i 


>. i 


AS | wote i in 1978: 


A Democratic Socialist Society is not the final. stage of 
development of man. It is only the beginning of his true 
moral history. Nor is social change that brings about a 
democratic socialist society like an irreversible chemical 
reaction. Its stability and effectiveness depend on the 
consolidation of moral effort that has helped its creation.’ | 
You will soon enter the twentyfirst century. 


Globalisation of world economy and emergence of 


technoglobalism which can be described as a, 
structural revolution, have now become an integral _ 


part of world’s political and economic scene. 
However, the agonising reality is that in the last fifty 
years, since the United Nations was created, to 
quote the Human Development Report 1994: 

What emerges is an interesting picture of unprecedented 
human progress and unspeakable. human misery, of 
humanity's advance on several fronts mixed with humanity's 
retreat on several others, of breathtaking globalisation of 
prosperity: side by side with depressing globalisation of 
poverty.? | 

Three quarters of humanity, that is, about three 
and a half billion people, live in developing countries. 
' Despite all our technological breakthroughs we still live ina ` 

world where a fifth of the developing world's population 

goes, hungry every night—a quarter lacks access to even a 

basic necessity like safe drinking water and a third lives in 

abject poverty—at such a margin of human existence that 
words simply fail to describe it’ « 

In the last fifty years, the.global GDP increased 
by seven fold from about $ 3 trillion to $ 22 trillion. 
The world population has more than doubled from 
2.5 billion to 5.5 billion. The per capita income has 
more than tripled.‘ 

The gap between the richest and the poorest is 


startingly wide. At a global level in 1989—of global 


income—the poorest 20 per cent had 1.4 per cent 
whereas the richest 20 per cent had 82.7 per cent 
to their respective shares.® : 

These facts remind us of a well-known -Biblic 
statement which lays bare the nature of the 
operation of econmic system and consequent growth 
of economic inequality in society. 

For unto every one that hath 
Shaill be given and he shall 
have more abundance and. from 
him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that he hath. 

Even the highly developed neo-corporatistic 
welfare states are facing the problem of 
unemployment and increasing poverty. Eleven to 
fifteen per cent people live below the poverty line. 
The Human Development Report of 1994 suggest er 
that an Economic Security Council should be set vip 
by the United Nations to deal with problems of 
human development. This suggestion deserves to 
be examined and pursued by the universities as 
centres of intellectual pursuits and by the members 
of the United Nations. 

Our Prime Minister, quite conscious of the 
prevailing situation, in his speech at the Economic 
Forum in Davos, said: | 

My -realistic assessment indicates to me quite clearly that 

poverty will continue to be the most serious challenge to 

mankind during the greater part of the 21st century if not 

longer. My reasons are simple. Poverty is as much a 

breeding ground of disunity and tension as any other factor 

one may cite. Those tensions are bound to dominate to 
such an extent that the effort to deal with poverty as the 
first priority will simply not succeeded in many cases. 


+ 


N 


ECONOMIC GROWTH does not necessarily lead 
to development. 

There is no automatic link betwaen economic growth and 

human progress.® 

If growth should translate itself into development, 
it depends upon the socio-economic structure and 
role of the state. The ‘trickle down theory’ of 
development is an economic myth. The ‘trickle 
down theory’ provides only a psychological and 
conscious rationalisation for the accumulation of 
wealth by powerful elite groups. 

The present shift towards the Market forces and 
monetarist policies alone by themselves cannot 
help to solve the problems of poverty. : 

Mixed economy as conceived by Nehru is still 
relevant in the Indian context. As our RENG Minister 
said: 


The mixed economy concept has saved India time and kai 
again from political submission and economic dependence. 


In the context of globalisation of economies and 
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technoglobalism, we have ‘to concentrate on 


Research and Development. Self-reliance should . 


ecome the keynote of our development effort. 

Self-reliance is not synonymous with self-suffi- 
ciency. But it means regeneration and economic 
growth through one’s own efforts. In other words, 
independent economic development in contradistinc- 
tion with dependent development. 

However, since we live in an interdependent 
world and globalisation and the processes of 
structural adjustment influence the patterns and 
magnitudes of economic development, we should 
have a pragmatic approach to self-reliance, and the 
strategy for technological transformation should 
_, occupy a central place. In this regard the universities 

Piave a significant contribution to make. 

In the creation of a democratic socialist society 
the youth must become the pioneers. Nehru looked 
forward to them to create such a society. In his 
convocation address to Delhi University he said: 

We have to live in the present and mould the future. That 

duty and high task are especially cast on young men and 

women of today. They will Rave great burdens to carry and 
great difficulties to face. But they will also have the chance 

of high adventure and great living for great living comes by 

attachment to great causes. They will have ‘to fight the - 

many evils that beset us and narrow us and make us 
unworthy of this adventure, like the evils of religious conflict 
and bigotry of provinclalism, linguism and casteism. There 

is no hope for us if we allow these di isruptive tendencies to 

influence our national life. 

His sage advice is very much relevant today 
even to the teaching community. 

Coming back to the main theme of my address, | 
_i wish to re-emphasise that to achieve the ideals 
i “nshrined in the preamble to the Constitution, a 
democratic-socialist state is the major premise. In 
such a society, the quality of human personality 
imbued with moral values counts more than money 
or position. ° 

As Nehru said: 

A sense of values lies at the very basis of life. All culture 

after all is a sense of values, certain restraints and certain 

responsibilities Joyfully undertaken: 

Swami Vivekananda said: 

What the world wants Is character. The world is in need of 

those whose life is one burning love, selfless. The love will 

make every word tell like a thunderbolt. 

The universities should have a commitment in 
this regard to develop the personalities of the 
students imbued with moral values, to help to 
create a democratic socialist society. In such a 
society only they, their children and future 
+ generations can lead a peaceful and creative life 
without fear of insecurity of any type. 

What Gurudev Tagore wrote should always be 





remembered by us. 
He wrote: 
Where the mind is without fear 
and the head is held high; 
Where knowledge is free; 
Where the world has not been broken up 
into fragments by narrow domestic walls, 
Where words come out from the depth of truth; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
towards perfection; ' 
Where tha clear stream of reason 
has not lost its way into the dreary desert of 
dead habit; 
Where the mind is led forward by thee 
into ever-widening thought and action— 
Into that heaven of freedom, my father, 
_ fet my country awake. 
There is no time for procrastination. - 
| may recall what Martin Luther King saw in this 
regard. He said: 
Over bleached bones and jumbled residues of pumerous 
civilisations are written the pathetic words—Too fate. There 
is an invisible book of life that faithfully records our vigilance 
or our neglect. 
I wish you all success. . E 
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Foreign Exchange Reserve 


and Indian Economy 


ANSHUMAN and ANJU JAIN 


ecently the Finance Ministry has proposed 

three alternative devices to manage and 
reverse back the incoming foreign exchange. These, 
besides further liberalising imports including 
consumer goods, are appreciation of the rupee 
against the dollar and bringing down the bank rates. 
A serious discussion is being held at the high level 
about the most appropriate ovtion. Although a mild 
attempt at further liberalising imports has already 
been initiated by adding 11 more items to the group 
of goods imported under Special Import Licence 
(SIL), it does not seem enough to cope with the 
situation arising out of the excessive foreign 
exchange reserve. It is ironic that while three years 
ago just after the Congress Government's assump- 
tion of power the Finance Ministry was , exploring 
different ways of attracting foreign exchange, now it 


is looking for devices to reverse back the foreign i 


exchange. 

How can the excessive foreign exchange harm 
an economy? Every economy has its own capacity 
to absorb the incoming foreign exchange. This 
absorbing capacity of every economy varies 
depending upon the capacity of utilisation of the 
foreign exchange reserve. The utilisation of the 
foreign exchange reserve, in turn, depends upon 
the existing investment opportunities within an 
economy. Beyond this absorbing capacity, the 


foreign exchange is rendered harmful for an _ 


economy, increasing money supply and fuelling the 
inflation rate in the economy. This is what has 
happened with the Indian economy. The conditions 
for investment not being conducive to expansion of 
investment, investment is not increasing in India on 
a pace capable of. utilising the incoming foreign 
exchange. Thus, while investment is not increasing 
in the real sector of the economy, the money supply 
is increasing in the economy, thereby Metling the 
inflation rate. 

To contain the inflation rate, which is on account 
of the excessive influx of foreign exchange, the 
government resorted to steps to raise the credit 
rates, as a part of monetary policy, which further 
impeded investment by raising the cost of investment. 


Of course, the alternatives proposed by the’ 


12 


Finance Ministry are potentially capable of managing 
and arresting the incoming foreign exchange, but it 
would be worthwhile to analyse all the three 
alternatives minutely before implementing any one 
of them or a combination of the three. 

Undoubtedly, the first alternative—further liberal- 
isation of imports including those of consumeLg 
goods—would be able to utilise a part of the foreign ` 
exchange reserve, but it would cause a lot of 
hardship for our domestic industries (which are still 
striving to come out of the recession) in terms of 
intense competition. It might harm the economy's 
long-run interests of developing a sound industrial 
base that would be less reliant on imports. It would 
be contradictory to the objective of reducing the 
import bills aimed at the time of depreciation of the 
rupee in 1991. It would increase the economy's 
import bills, widening the gap between its import. 
and, export bills and thus sidetracking the prime 
objective of depreciation of the rupee. 

The second alternative—appreciation of the rupee 
against the dollar—would, of course, arrest the 
inflow of foreign exchange, but it would adversely 
affect the competitiveness of our exports, which is 
targetted at a 25 per cent growth rate during 1993- ~ 
94. But at the same time, as the RBI announced 
that it would not purchase foreign currency from the 
market beyond the limit of $ 5 billion (and since it 
has already purchased $ 3 biilion from the market) 
the sudden withdrawal from the market by the RBI 
might appreciate the rupee to an unlimited extent 
against the dollar. So it would be better for the 
economy to deliberately appreciate the rupee rather 
than allowing the unlimited appreciation of the 
rupee caused by the sudden withdrawal of the RBI 
from the market, 

The third alternative—bringing down the bank 
rates—is expecterd to arrest the inflow of foreign 
exchange by lowering down returns on deposits. 


+ 


APART from these alternatives, there are other® 
devices too to manage the foreign exchange. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Video Violence and Protection of Children 
¥ ELIZABETH NEWSON 


The following is an excellent exposition of the havoc caused by video violence in a developed society, that 
is, the UK. The author is a Professor of Developmental Psychology, Child Development Research Unit, 


University of Nottingham. 


Introduction 
wo-year-old James Bulger was brutally and 
sadistically murdered on February 12, 1993 
by two ten-year-old children. This stark fact has 
prompted a long overdue focus upon what conditions 
J our society could precipitate such an unthinkable 
action. 

The need to ask ‘why?’ is central to the human 
condition; we cannot and should ‘not accept a 
randomness in events, unless we are content to 
see the world spin totally out of our control. As is 
usual at such times, during the trial the media 
approached every possible ‘expert’ for comments 
on causes; and as usual the experts obliged, from 
their various points of view, sometimes under 
pressure with little time for the consideration that 
was due, Then, once again as usual, other media 
commentators derided the multiplicity of views, and 
with it the entire search for causes. i 

Now that the immediate shock of the trial has a 
little receded, perhaps this is the time to evaluate 
more carefully the situation which this murder of a 
ghild by children has forced us to examine. Many 
have asked despairingly how we can ever come to 
terms with it. We can only begin to do so by facing 
it squarely and considering what might be done: not 

‘to erase Jamie's loss, not to redeem the two 
children who survive, but to try to ensure that Jamie 
is not just the first of many such victims. And, given 
that children of ten are by law seen as in need of 
protection by society, we perhaps should consider 
future Roberts and Jons, and how far society 
should accept some responsibility for children who, 
at least in some sense, are its victims themselves. 

It is, of course, more comforting to believe that 
children like Robert Thompson and Jon Venables 
are a ‘one-off’: ‘evil freaks’, as some sections of the 
press described them. Detective-Sergeant Phil 
Roberts, present at Robert's interviews and in 
desperate need of comfort himself, was quoted as 

Paying: i 

These two were freaks who just found each other. You 

should not compare these two buys with other boys—they 


~ Editor 


were evil. (The Independent, November 25, 1993) 

Similarly, one might describe a cr’ ' who lacked 
any sense of pity or moral control as ine equivalent 
of an adult psychopath: but does it not defy belief 
that two such children ‘just found each other? 

Whoever might or might not have been leader— 
however much this might have been a case of two 
children egging each other on—the fact is that this 
was not a crime of sudden impulse. Jamie was not 
the first toddler that these children attempted to 
entice away that day; they both persevered in 
seeking a victim. If they had actually pushed Jamie 
into traffic or into the canal, both of which they 
explicity considered, then we might have seen such 
an action as an uncontrolled and perhaps one-sided 
impulse; they rejected both these ideas, and it is in 
fact the sustained determination with which they 
propelled a distressed and frightened little boy over 
two-and-a-half miles, stopping when necessary to 
‘explain themselves’ to concerned enquirers, that is 
the second piece of evidence that an act of torture 
was in the making. We now know that the final 
scene. beside the railway line was long-drawn-out 
and merciless; that paint was thrown, and blows 
were struck not once but enough to cause 42 
separate injuries; that there were sexual elements 
to the torture and Jamie’s mouth was damaged on 
the inside; and that the children got blood on the 
soles of their shoes. 

These details have to be remembered, much as 
one would like to forget them; because of what they 
imply: that in this crime there was both the 
expectation and the attainment of satisfaction of 
some sort tnrough doing deliberate and sustained 
violence to a very small child (described by the 
chidren as a ‘haby’) whose distress was unremitting. 
Afterwards, too, the children were composed enough 
first to push James on to the railway line in an 
attempt to disguise the murder, then to wander 
down to the video-shop where they were known and 
where their demeanour did not arouse suspicion of 
anything worse than tr-‘ancy, even in their mothers. 

So here is a crime hat we could all wish had 
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. been perpetrated by ‘evil freaks’; but already the 


most cursory reading of news since then suggests - 


that it is not a ‘one-off’. Shortly after this trial, 
children of similar age in Paris were reported to 
have set upon a tramp, encouraged by another 
tramp, kicked him and thrown him down a well. In 
England an adolescent girl was tortured by her 
‘friends’ over days, using direct quotations from a 
horror video (Child's Play 3) as part of her torment, 
and eventually set on fire and thus killed; while the 
following note appeared in a.local paper on 
December 7, 1993: 

Two schooll: `'3 were today expected to appear in court 

accused of torturing a six-year-old on a railway line. 

The youngsters, aged ten and eleven, allegedly tried to 

force the boy to electrocute himself on a track in Newcastle 

upon Tyne last week. They are also accused of stabbing 
him in the arm with a knife. 

They will appear before Gosforth Youth Court in Newcastle 

upon Tyne charged with making threats to kill and three 

offences of indecently assaulting the youngster and his two 

brothers aged seven and ten. i 

We do not have the information to be able to 
comment on the full background of any of these 
crimes at present: all that can be said is that they 
have ‘in common a willingness of two or more 
children or adolescents together to carry out brutally 
- violent assaults likely to result in protracted suffering 
and death. 

It would be quite unlikely that any single cause 
for these children’s behaviour could be identified, 
although possible contributing .factors might be 
offered; for instance, experts consulted by The 
Independent (November 25, 1993) variously 
suggested the effects of physical abuse, severe 
emotional neglect resulting in lack of self-worth, 
deprivation, ‘play on the mean side which went too 
far, exposure to sadistic videos and conversations, 
sexual abuse and disturbed family relationships. 
Poverty and despair related to unemployment and a 
culture of no-hope families have also been cited. 
However, child abuse, poverty and neglect have 
been a part of many children’s experience over the 


years; indeed, although neither Jon nor Robert — 


could ‘be said to have come from happy -and 
nurturant homes, there was little evidence of the 
extremes of neglect and abuse that could be 
documented in any Social Services department. 
What, then, can be seen as the ‘different’ factor that 
has entered the lives of countless children and 
adolescents in recent years? This has to be 
recognised as the easy availability to children of 
gross images of violence on video. . 


Evidence of Professional Concern 
Over the past few years, considerable anxiety 
has been expressed by those professionally 


concerned with children about the effects of ‘horror’, 
‘sex and violence’, ‘soft porn’ and similar scenes 
experienced by children via videos seen in me 


_ own or their friends’ homes. Justice Brown identified! 


children’s access to sadistic videos as cause for 
concern following the Rochdale case of suspected 
ritual abuse, where the children’s familiarity with 
horror images from videos such as Nightmare on 
Elm Street misled social workers into assuming that 
they must have experienced such things in reality. 
At an early stage the British Paediatric Association 
had invited comments from its members on 
damaging effects of ‘video nasties’: at that time, 
concern was mainly centred upon children who 
were presenting with nightmares and traumatisation 
by images that they could not erase from their 
minds; and one might suggest that this was , 
‘innocent’ period, in that having nightmares is a 
relatively healthy reaction, denoting the child’s 
continuing sensitivity to such images. In 1985, too, 
opinions of child and adolescent psychiatrists on the 
viewing of violent videos by children were reviewed 
in the Bulletin of the Royal College of Psychiatrists 
(UK). $ 

More recently, however, concern has grown 
greater and has addressed more serious and long- 
lasting effects. It now seems that professionals in 
child health and psychology underestimated the 
degree of brutality and sustained sadism that film- 
makers were capable of inventing and willing to 
portray, let alone the ‘special-effects’ technologies 
which would support such images; and we certainly 
underestimated how easy would be children’s access 
to them. Where formerly children were said to see . 
them ‘by accident’ or in defiance of parental edict, itag 
is now clear that many children watch adult-only 
videos on a regular basis, with or without their 
parents’ knowledge, and that many parents make 
less than strenuous efforts to restrict their children’s 
viewing. Thus it is not surprising that Justice 
Morland speculated upon the part that such videos 
might have played in creating the degree of 
desensitisation to compassion that the children in 
the Bulger case showed—not only during their 
attack, but in comments like Robert's (before he 
admitted the killing): “If | wanted to kill a baby, | 
would kill my own, wouldn't 1?” , 

There must be special concern when children (or 
adults, for that matter) are repeatedly exposed to 
images of vicious cruelty in the context of 
entertainment and amusement. Michael Medved 
makes the point: i 

Not only do these films suggest that brute force is a A 


prerequisite for manliness, that physical intimidation is 
irresistably sexy, and that violence offers an effective 
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solution to all human problems; today’s movies also 
advance the additional appalling idea that the most 
œa- appropriate response to the suffering of others Is sadistic 
$ laughter. 
' {Hollywood Versus America, 1993) . 
In the context of entertainment: 

1. The viewer receives the implict message that this is all good 
fun—something with which to while away one’s leisure time. 

2. The child viewer distorted images of emotions that he has not 
yet experienced so must accept—especially dangerous where 
love, sex and violence are equated. 

3. The ingenuity with which brutality is portrayed is likely to 
escalate over time, since the entertainment industry must try 
to be more and more ‘entertaining’ and must allow for jaded 
palates. (How far this might go in the future in terms of video 
games and virtual reality is not within the scope of this paper.) 

4. So that viewers will not be too disturbed to experience 
‘entertainment’, the victins must be portrayed as being 

> somewhat sub-human, so that they need nat be pitied. 

& An alternative is that they should be portrayed as deserving 
violent treatment. Robert and Jon explained that they had to 
go on throwing bricks at Jamle (30 blows with bricks and an 
iron bar were, counted) because he kept on getting up. (This 
resonates with the attitudes of many abusive parents, who 
testify that they had to hit the baby because she would keep 
on crying.) A parallel in a recently released film is where we 
witness in lit silhouette the multiple rape of a woman by a 
queue of men, and hear her agonised screams, all in the 
context of an intent to punish her. 


Connection between Viewing Violence - 
and Change in Attitudes or Behaviour 
The principle that what is experienced vicariously 
will have some effect on some people is an 
established one, and is the reason why industry 
finds it worthwhile to spend millions of pounds on 
advertising. Medved has pointed out that an 
advertising campaign will be regarded as a major 
success on the basis of a quite small percentage of 
ts viewers changing their buying habits. The 
derisive question which film-makers have put to 
their critics, ‘Have you been tempted to become a 
serial killer by watching our films?’ is disingenuous: 
it ignores differing stability, susceptibility to influence 
and levels of immaturity among the audience as a 
whole. We know that children can be traumatised, 
not only by the images they see, but also by 
additional images that are suggested by their 
imagination in response to. the: originals; but far 
more dangerous, because more lastingly damaging, 
would be that eventually they should no longer be 
troubled at all by seeing violent images, as a result 
of désensitisation by systematic repetition. The 
processes of ‘desensitisation’ and ‘flooding’ are 
well-known methods for modification of behaviour 
by reducing the impact of the original accompanying 
emotion. ' ` 
$ ‘Because of this knowledge, it has been difficult 
for psychologists to demonstrate experimentally the 
effect of images of extreme violence- on young 
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children’s behaviour. Experiments involving live 
subjects, and especially young children, would 
usually be submitted to an ethical committee, who 
would consider any likely effects. The processes of 


` traumatisation and desensitisation are well enough 


known for any ethical committee to refuse to 
sanction the showing of such videos to children in 
order to monitor effects. Moreover, if it were 
suggested that parents should watch alongside, 
child psychologists would be more alarmed still at 
such a proposal, on the basis that any idenification 
by the child with the violent perpetrator could be 
additionally enhanced through identification with his 
parents, were they apparently to ‘accept the film's 
attitudes. 

Thus most research on the results of watching 
violence either has to follow up long-term effects on 
individual cases, or has to extrapolate from 
experimental situations that do not in fact involve 
witnessing extreme violence. Since children's 
exposure to the kind of sadistic images with which 
we are now concerned is relatively recent, there 
has not yet been time to carry out the longtitudinal 
studies that this would involve, while ethical experi- 


‘ mental studies are necessarily rather artificial. 


Nevertheless, Professors Sims and Gray (Professors 
of Psychiatry and Paediatrics respectively) were 
able to point to ‘a vast world literature, more than 
linking heavy exposure to media 
violence with subsequent aggressive behaviour’ in 
their document presented to the Broadcasting 
Group of the House of Lords in September 1993. 
They made two particularly important points 
themselves: that in current video material ‘unlike 
traditional gruesome stories, the viewer is made to 
identify with the perpetrator of the act, and not with 
the victim’; and that ‘watching specific acts of 
violence on the media has resulted in mimicry by 
children and adolescents ‘of behaviour that they 
would otherwise, literally, have found unimaginable’. 
There is, of course, a connection between identifi- 
cation and mimicry, which decides what is mimicked. 

George Comstock, Professor of Communications 
at Syracuse University, New York, reviewed 190 
research projects over 30 years on the impact of 
television violence (remembering the caveats given 
above); he found ‘a very solid relationship between 
viewing anti-social portrayals or violent episodes 
and behaving anti-socially’ in both boys and girls. 


- (Comstock, 1991) Huesman and Eron at Illinois 


published a 20-year follow-up of 400 children, and 
found that heavy exposure to television violence at 
age eight years (again remembering that the 
violence was by no means as extreme then as now) 
was associated with violent crime and spouse or 
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child abuse at age 30 — ‘at all socio-economic 
levels and all levels of intellicence...It cannot be 
denied or explained away’. (Huesman and Eron, 
1984) A British review of 40 adolescent murderers 
and 200 young sex offenders showed ‘repeated 
viewing of violent and pornographic videos’ as ‘a 
significant causal factor’; this was particularly signifi- 
cant in adolescénts abusing in baby-sitting contexts, 
where videos provided ‘a potent source of immediate 
arousal for the subsequent act’, including mimicry of 
the violent images witnessed. (Bailey, 1993) 


Implications 

There continues to be a need for systematic 
research in order to keep pace with both the growth 
of violence in children and: the growth of violent 
visual material available to them. [Indeed, the 
Professor of Psychological Criminology at Cambridge 
identifies ‘a pressing need for a new long-term 
programme of high-quality Government-funded 
research on (al): causes of offending’ in young 
people, the cost of which would be ‘infinitestimal 


compared with the costs of almost everything ' 


connected with crime’. (Farrington, 1994)] So far as 
research. on the effect of violent images is concerned, 
and given the ethical considerations already 
elaborated, the careful collection of case history 
material is likely to be the most fruitful. This would, 
of course, need to be both prospective and 
retrospective; that is, children’s viewing habits (or 
video knowledge) could be monitored, and eventual 
outcomes assessed, while child and adolescent 
violent offenders could be studied retrospectively in 
terms of background experience. 

Meanwhile, it seems impossible to allow the 
situation to continue, and indeed escalate, as it now 
is. Michael Medved stops short at advocating 
censorship, and makes a plea for film-makers to set 
' their own standards and limits. Although individuals 
such as Kubrick and Hopkins have begun to have 
doubts: about their own contributions, it seems 
unlikely, that those who feel responsibility for 
protecting children will be able to wait for such 
corporate self-denial. 

Many of us hold our liberal ideals of freedom of 
expression dear, but now begin to feel that we were 
naive in our failure to predict the extent of damaging 
material and its all too free availability to children. 


Most of us would prefer to rely on the discretion and `` 


responsibility of parents, both in controlling their 
childrens viewing and in giving children clear 
models of their own distress in witnessing sadistic 
brutality; however it is unhappily evident that many 
children cannot rely on their parents in this respect. 


` By restricting such material from home viewing, 


society must take on a necessary responsibility in 

protecting children from this as from other forms ofy’ 

child abuse. = 
Note: In concentrating here on the needs of children 


and young people. | have limited myself to my own 


professional specialisation. | do not wish to imply, 
however, that adults are unaffected by, or immune from 
the destructive influence of images of extreme violence 
and sadism.—E.N. 
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To Our Subscribers... 


Dear Subseribers, 

For the last few months we have been getting numerous 
letters regarding non-receipt of or delay in tecen 
Mainstream. 

While it is our duty to apologise to our subscribers for 
the erratic supply of Mainstream, we would also like to 
apprise them of certain facts. 

As all registered journals, Mainstream has been 
allotted'a day in the week to post bulk copies at the CPSO, 
New Delhi. Should we fail to post on the allotted date/day 
we forego the postal. discount offered to us by the postal 
authorities.: Then we pay four times as much to post the 
copies to our subscribers—an eventuality which is not 
economically feasible, 

To make things clearer to our readers we request you 
to tum to the back cover of Mainstream. On top on the 
extreme left you will find two dates, for examples, October 
15/16, 1993. We have to despatch our copies on either of 
the two dates. Normally our despatch is done ori every 
Friday morning. If you ail to receive your copy on time, | 
am afraid, the postal authorities and their coordination with 
the railway authorities must take the blame for it. 

We have taken up the matter with the postal authorities 
at the CPSO, New Delhi, have shown them your letters 
and are awaiting a response from them. As soon as we 
hear from them we shall put it in Mainstream for the fà 
benefit of our readers. 

Manager, Mainstream 
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Japan in Asia of Tomorrow 
y E JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 


apan has started the preparations for 

commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombing, which is in 
August next year. - 

The Prime Minister, Tomiichi Murayama, is 
planning to make 1995 a year for self-reflection and 
for apology to Japan's vicitms in World War Il. 
Recently, in the Philippines, Murayama was 
confronted by a group of 50 women who demanded 

compensation for having been forced to serve as 
“comfort women” or sex slaves to Japanese soldiers 
during the War. Murayama offered to build a 
women’s work skills’ centre in the Philippines. He 
said that the women’s plight makes his “heart 
ache”. 

Recently, Shin Sakurai, a Japanese Minister, 
stepped down as head of the environment agency. 
He was the second Minister (the first was Shigito 
Nagano) since May 1994 to be forced out over 
remarks about Japan’s wartime role. He said that 
Japan's wartime occupation of Asian nations had 
actually benefited them. According to American 
newspapers, Tokyo is presenting a remorseful face 
to Asia in atonement for Japanese atrocities and 
Japanese leaders have become more outspoken 
about admitting war crimes in Asia. At home, Japan 

is changing the official line denouncing the Americans 

nd focusing mainly on the suffering of the Japanese 
people. In Kyoto museum, for example, exhibits 


show that Japan was responsible for the War and ~ 


the consequent suffering in Japan. 

- The US too is preparing for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. There 
is a change of official line in the US. The prestigious 
National Air and Space Museum in Washington is 
preparing an exhibition where’ the B-29 “Enola 
Gay”, the plane that dropped the bomb on Hiroshima, 
will be on display. The walls will carry text and 
pictures that: retell the story of the bombing. 
According to Charles Krauthammer, a Washington- 
based columnist, the text will display the degree “to 
which elite American institutions like universities 
have fallen to the forces of political correctness and 
historical revisionism”. 

+ Under the heading “Historical Controversies”, 
question has been posed'in the text pein ts 
the exhibits: “Would the homb have been dropped 


on the Germans?” It begins its answer thus: “Some 
have argued that the U.S. would never have 
dropped the bomb on the Germans because 
Americans were more reluctant to bomb ‘white 
people’ than Asians.” What the authors actually 
imply, according to Krauthammer, is that the US 
should never have dropped the bomb. Not because 
of the horrors that accompanied the bombing but 


, because other measures like “some combination of 


blockade, fire-bombing, an Emperors guarantee 
and a Soviet declaration of war, would probably 
have forced a Japanese surrender’. According to 
him, there are many people who, in retrospect, are’ 
thankful for the bombing. Because otherwise the 
horror and cost of the alternative to the bombing 
would have been worse. It would have meant the 
planned invasion of Japan. s 


+ 


JAPAN, on its part, after expiating for its sins in 
Asia, may think again about its own defence against 
its neighbours in the region. The Americans predict 
that things are bound to change and voters in a 
democratic Japan will not agree to remain 
defenceless against a world of proliferating threats. 
How Japan goes about defending itself in the near 
future will shape Asia's security for decades to 
come. Other countries in the region, however, 
recognise Japan's potential military power and are 
planning accordingly. 

Since World War Il, economic power has not 
made Japan arrogant or mean. Japan is a leading 
investor, donor, and importer of goods in the Asian 
region. According to the Columbia University 
economist, Jagdish Bhagwati, India has’ a good 
chance to get closer to Japan in trade and 
investment. He says: “There are two reasons why 
India faces less political difficulty in increasing the 
Japanese presence in her domestic economy. First, 
the Japanese did not manage to get to India in the 
Second World War, sparing India the atrocities that 
other Asian countries suffered in great measure. — 
There are, therefore, no memories that make 
Japan's economic presence in India a political 
problem. Secondly, given the traditional worries 
about Western dominance, Japanese investments | 
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are likely to be seen as playing a useful countervailing 
or balancing role.” 

Japan happens to be looking for manufacturing 
bases and Murayama, the first Socialist Prime 
Minister, has been touring Vietnam, Philippines, 
Malaysia and Singapore. Murayama is the first 
‘Japanese Prime Minister to make an official visit to 
Hanoi because in the past few years, interest in 
Vietnam both as a market and as a manufacturing 
base has grown among Japanese businessmen. 
Vietnam has oil at the right price and quality and 


NARAYANAN: SCience, Culture, Society 
(Continued from page 8) 


modern terms he could be a white-collar worker, an 
electronic engineer or a communicator all at once or 
in turn without being one or the other exclusively. 
_ Marx envisaged that each individual will enjoy: the 
maximum free time to develop and enjoy the arts, 
sciences and so forth: In advanced societies ‘and in 
the advanced sections of some.developing societies 
wealth and leisure have become a problem. Jacque 
Delors, the former Secretary-General of the 
European Union, has said that “a new challenge of 
the relationship of the citizen and his leisure time” 
has already emerged. 
+ 
BUT has the cultural development of Man, of 
society, kept pace with the rapid and spectacular 
technological advance? What is emerging seems to 
be a new technological Brahminism when the brain 
and the automatic substitutes of the brain do 
increasing volume of work. Cultural pursuits are not 
the things occupying people liberated from drudgery, 
manual work and even work by their natural brain. 
In this context | cannot but recall Mahatma Gandhi 
and his philosophy. He held that certain amount of 
manual work is essential for the health of «the 
human -body and mind. He asserted that whatever 
benefits mechanisation would bring to mankind it 
would not give full employment. He once said: “But 
if by some chance one man could plough up the 
whole land of India, control all the agricultural 
produce,- and if millions had no other occupation, 
they would...being idle become dunces as many 
have already become.” At another time he said that 
if 300 people can produce enough for 3,000,000 
people, he would not mind it provided tne others 
could be given employment and some useful work. 
Gandhiji posed the problem of technological 
development without limit without social objectives 
and regardless of social and human consequences. 
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Japan is buying 70 per cent of Vietnam's oil. Other 
items are seafood and garments for which there i isa 
growing demand in Japan. p” 
Murayama is carefully nurturing the new image oì 
a politically acceptable Japan which will help it to be 
recognised as the economic superpower that it 
really is. For Japan, Asia is all important and as one 
Japanese Foreign Office official admitted to the 
Wall Street Journal , recently: “Asia is the most 
important region in the world for. us.” E 
(Courtesy: The Times of India) 


We in India are far away from such a predicament 
of dispensing with work and having to find ways of | 
enjoying leisure. As Gandhiji said for millions of our 
people life is still an “eternal vigil or an eternal 
trance”. But unemployment is there and growing’ 
The problem that is beginning to afflict the West 
today might come to afflict us tomorrow due to 
technological developments. Technological advance 
without cultural advance is posing as dangerous a 
situation as the misuse of technology for destructive 
purposes. It is producing not men with culture, 
enjoying the arts, music and sciences but men 
indulging in drugs, sex, violence and crime. 

In this new predicament perhaps Indla with its old 
civilisation can offer something to mitigate the ills of 
pure scientific-technological growth. Jawaharlal 
Nehru in his Discovery of India wrote some reflective 
lines on this issue: “Einstein, the most eminent 
among scientists, teils us that the fate of the human 
race was more than ever dependent on its moral 
strength today. The way to a joyful and a happy 
state is through renunciation and _ self-limitation - 
everywhere. He takes us back suddenly from th 
proud age of science to the old philosophers, from 
the lust for power and the profit motive to the spirit 
of renunciation in which India has been so familiar.” 

But India has been fast losing that familiarity. In 
any case | am not advising you all to become 
sanyasis after passing out of this great institution. 
Neither Einstein nor Nehru would have wanted you 
to do that, but their warning about the danger of 
pursuing “the lust for power and profit” through 
science and technology must be heeded. 

| should like to end by quoting what Louis Pasteur 
used to tell his students: “The future will belong to 
those who shall have done the most for suffering 
humanity. First ask yourselves, what | have done for 
my education? Then as you advance in your life, 
what | have done for my country? So that some day 
supreme happiness may come to you, the q 
consciousness of having contributed in some measure 
to the progress and welfare of mankind.” a 
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_ Violence and Politics 
á a -© - APARAJITA BISWAS 


RI wanda, a small country in Central Africa, has 

suddenly come into limelight folowing a 
genocidal frenzy unprecedented in the world. During 
the last three months as many as 500,000 Rwandans 
have been deposed, shot and clubbed ‘to death in 
unbelievable bloodiettings between the two ethnic 
groups of the country—the Hutus and the Tutsis. 
Nearly half of the one-and-a-half million strong Tutsi 
population has been butchered: by the majority 

>; Hutus who constituted around six million in a total 
population of some 7.5 million. The death toll has 
been so heavy that the corpses of upto 40,000 
Rwandans were simply washed down the river 
Kagina into Lake Victoria creating a new form of 
ecological disaster in and around the shores of 
Lake Victoria, reports The Economist. More than 
one-third of the population is reported to have fled 
across the border. 

The stage for major mayhem and killings was set 
with the death of General Juvenal Habrymana, the 
country’s President who ruled the country for 21 
years since a bloodless coup in 1973, in an air 
crash on April 6, 1994. The most disquieting factor 
is that evidence suggests that it was a well- 
prepared organised state-backed violence planned 


of the Catholic Church, created a new Tutsi elite, 
literate and Catholic. The creation of a homegenous, 
so-called ‘rational’ bureaucracy strongly influenced 
ethnic relations and caused irreconcilable dillemmas. 

Rewanda’s colonial state was never a nation- 
state. It was a colony ruled by force. Colonial 
domination had kept its desperate ethnic groupings 
together through coercion and manipulation. 
Moreover, in presuming these diverse groups as a 
part of the nation, the colonialist power implied the 
existence of common bonds, cherished by all the 
groups, bonds which tied them together. This 
conveyed an element of consent or approval about 
not only how they were governed but whether they 
wished to remain a part of the shared/common 
body politic. F 

Such a presumption was unfounded. The ethnic 
groups had yet to be unified into a nation-state. 
They needed to establish a new political 
accountability principle which would ensure ethnic 


‘autonomy. Thus, after independence, in most of the 


African states ethnic discord was apparent. African 
ethnic politics have not been accomodative and 
civil. Some governments have been arbitrary and 
abusive in the treatment of minority ethnic groups; 


' by the Hutu extremists inside the government.. 
« Militias were organised, victims identified and 


and a number of groups. have been unwilling to 
acknowledge the authority of the regimes. The 


` targeted. The aim was nothing less than to totally 
eliminate the Tutsi tribe who once dominated the 

territory. 
It is difficult to imagine the hostile outbursts 


based on ethnic differences on such a scale. 


_ Although the popular notions of ‘tribalism’ in Rwanda 
postulates a longstanding enimity between the 


majority Hutus and the minority Tutsis, based on’ 


fixed ‘caste’ relations in which all Tutsis were lords 
and all Hutus cultivators. This sterotyped view of 
ethnicity is the product of a misleading structural 
functional interpretation of pre-colonial Rwanda. 
During colonial rule, Belgian colonial policy fuelled 
the ethnic differences by favouring minority Tutsis 
against the majority Hutus. Belgians used the 
tactics of ‘indirect rule’ through Tutsi aristocracy. 
First they trained Tutsi chiefs and, with the assistance 


» Dr (Ms) Biswas belongs to the Centre for African 
Studies, University of Bombay. 
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termination of colonial rule in Africa ended European 
racial domination, but not always ethnic hegemony. 


. This is exactly what had happened in sub-Saharan 


Africa, and Rwanda was no exception. Here, in 
post-independent Rwanda, caste-like groups have 
traditionally dominated, imposing themselves and 
violence has been used against alleged ethno- 
opponents, including mass-killings, to secure their 
dominant positions in the state. 

„As a consequence, Rwanda: has repeatedly 
witnessed civil wars between the two groups. Hutus 
who came to power after independence were 
instrumental in organising mass killings of Tutsis in 
1963 where 10,000 people were killed and many 
fled. After weakening the position of Tutsis as a 


- political force, ethnic conflict was replaced by 


conflict between Hutus from the north and Hutus 
from the centre. in the year 1973, army coup 
brought to the power General Juvenal Habrymana—a 
northern Hutu. In order to consolidate his position, 
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and to gain total control over the state-machinery, 
he tried to bring a kind of rapprochement between 
the two groups under the slogan of ‘Peace and 
National Unity’. In practice he, however, played the 
usual ethnic card. His rule was marked by 
manipulation of ethnicity, local affiliations, class and 
political institutions to wield absolute power. 
Throughout his reign, he favoured his own ethnic 
group, that is, the Hutus; by offering them all the top 
jobs and facilities and humiliated the [utsis by 
giving them a taste of what it was to be regarded as 
` the scum of the society. r 
This resulted in increasing hostilities among the 
Hutus and Tutsi rebels who fled to the neighbouring 
country, Uganda, where they formed the Rwanda 
Patriotic Front (RPF) and invaded Rwanda in 1990. 


+ 


THE civil war the’. iollowed the Tutsi invasion lasted 
for three ‘full vears. It utterly shattered both the 
economy and the polity of the country. During the 
war, General Habrymana was ‘able to build up a 
huge army backed by supplies from France, Egypt 
and South Africa. France even sent soldiers into 
Rwanda to help the then government. In his 
ambition to control the rebels in the country, he 
recklessly distributed the weapons indiscriminately 
among supportant militia groups. It were these 
weapons that were ultimately used in the ethnic 
violence. i 

In 1993, a peace accord was painstakingly put 
together and signed to stop rebel invasion. But it 
was shortlived. All the hopes of peace vanished by 
the sudden outburst of ethnic rivalry. Tragically, the 
UN peace-keeping force posted there in accordance 
with the peace accord was a helpless spectator to 
the mass killings. They were unable to respond 
adequately to the magnitude of the carnage. 

At the most the UN force could merely report the 
ever-increasing death toll and mass exodus. It was 
at this point that France stepped in. It sent 2000 
strong battalion of soldiers, most of whom are 
stationed in nearby bases, for a strictly ‘humanitarian’ 
operation—to save the country from total chaos and 
collapse. This French intervention was duly approved 
by a resolution of the UN Security Council. 

Apparently, French intervention appears to be a 
welcome event. But it may be recalled that the 
French are not an impartial party in Rwanda’s crisis 
and, therefore, unacceptable to the RPF. France 
had, after all, earlier supplied large quantities of 
arms and ammunition to the Hutu military 


government against the RPF invasion. 

This suspicion has played a- major role in 
producing the closest ever Security Council vote on . 
the French military and humanitarian operations in ~ 
Rwanda. Although no country voted against it, 
many abstained. Even the US had some reservation, 
but went on to vote in favour of the resolution and 
carried up it through. 

Many African states were also unhappy at the 
hastiness of the French intervention and the UN’s 
approval of it—notwithstanding the controversial 
“Somalia” report that the Security Council had duly 
released wherein the independent enquiry 
commission, headed by the Chief Justice, Mathew 
Nglube of Zambia, had shown considerable light on 
the negative role played by the USA in Somalia. ne 
The report had recommended that the UN should“ ‘ 
reconsider the practice of letting individual country 
maintain forces under the sanctions, free from 
direct UN command. The question thus arises: why 
then was France given the free hand in Rwanda? 

Serious doubts also arose on account of the 
Security Council's sanctions under: Chapter VIL of 
the Charter, invoked to allow the peace-keeping. 
forces to use whatever means they thought 
necessary to restore peace. In other words, the 
soldies who are not accountable to any world body 
could use brutal force on their own will without 
proper international safeguards. 

The UN has created an awkward situation for 
itself. It has allowed two different peace-keeping 
forces in Central Africa: its own peace-keeping . 
force stationed there since 1991, and the French 


force, the latter exclusively under French command, at 


but sanctioned by the UN Security Council. 

The glaring situation confronting the world is that 
while there is no satisfactory alternatives to collective 
action by the UN, the UN is yet not equipped 
militarily or financially to deal with the world’s 
explosive situations. As the UN chief peace-keeper, 
Kafi Annan, noted: “It is hard for them (UN) to 
manage the largest operation on their own and they 
should not even attempt peace enforcement.” 

If external intervention is essential to resolve the 
crisis in Central Africa, the alternative to the UN is a 
major power taking up the role. The US which has 
often taken up such a role is, in view of. the recent 
experience in Somalia, naturally reluctant. Moreover, 
American interests are now constrained by 
Presidential Decision Directives-PDD 25. The PDD 
25 laid down the condition that in the circumstances 
like the one in Rwanda or elsewhere, an operation 
should be supported by America if n was in 
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accordance with America’s national interest criteria. 

~ The British, which talks of Rwanda being outside 
, her zone interest, has offered a miserable. a 
unarmoured trucks. 


The situation is disturbing. In the post-Cold War . 


period, the African countries—Somalia, Rwanda, 
Angola, Mozambique—and such similar ‘countries 
which had gained strategic, military or political 
importance during the Cold War have been pushed 
into oblivion. Also “African radicalism’ is dead, 
laments a well-known Indian Africanist, “though few 
cared to record—or even compared—its dying 


hours with those of the communist regimes in 


Eastern Europe”. 
Meanwhile, returning to the ground realities in 


_ Rwanda, the RPF has taken fuller control of the 


government. In the process of ethnic reconciliation 
they have made ‘Pasteur Bizimungu and Faustein 
Twagirimungu the President and Prime Minister 
from the Hutu ethnic group. They are trying to bring 
back the Rwandan refugees to Rwanda, But the 
fundamental question that would continue to haunt 


. Rwanda for a long time to come is whether such a 


make-shift arrangement would bring back’ real 
peace in the midst of total moral decay and political 
distintegration of the Rwandan polity. | 


* = Storm in the Mountains — 


MRINAL PANDE 


recent report in a national daily quotes Home 

Ministry sources to indicate that the security 
balance in the North-Eastern States is likely to 
worsen with increasing movement. of insurgent 
groups into India from the neighbouring Myanmar 
and Bangladesh. 

Soon after this comes another report about: the 
UP police firing twentyfive rounds to disperse angry 
stone-throwing crowds of students of Pauri Garhwal 
district in the remote northern hills of UP. This has 
‘been followed by at least a dozen deaths in 
violence in and around Mussoorie. 

The students are protesting against the 
implementation of the government’s reservation 
policy in the Uttarakhand region. Since the region 


’ has a very low percentage of OBCs, locals fear an 


influx of. students from the plains to bag the 27 per 
cent newly reserved seats, while the local students 
will be forced to compete for a grossly insufficient 
number of seats in the general quota. 

The political posturing of both the Ruling Party 
and the Opposition, on the recent spate of student 
or terrorist led violence in our Northern and North- 
Eastern States, has been just that, posturing. It is 
not very likely that the incidents in Uttarakhand will 
evoke a different response. 

The members of the whichever Ruling Party is in 
power, usually allege that such violent separatism is 


a creation of the previous government. Had they: 


been strict enough with organisations like the 
Uttarakhand Kranti Dal or ULFA then, we'd not 
have had this sorry mess on our hands, they say. 
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How typical, snarls the Opposition, to blame us 
for being soft on terrorist groups! Remember our 
Operation Bajrang? Then these very people were 
calling it an excessive show of power. Well, if your 
Operation Bajrang was legit, replies the Ruling 
Party, how come our Operation Rhino and 
successive combing operations are suspect? 

In the case of the student agitations in the 
Uttarakhand region too, the ruling combine shall 
blame the BJP for inciting passions by playing the 
Uttaranchal card while the latter, in turn, will call ita 
dastardly onslaught on democracy and want to 
know who had initially set the ball rolling about 
creating an Uttarakhand State? | 

Reality is far more intractable and also far more 
alarming. The decline of the appeal of successive. 
State Govemments and the erosion of the’ state’s 
authority in these far-off corners of the country 
imply that all political parties in the last decade have 
consistently failed to win the consent of substantial 
proportions of India's people, or. to find secure and 
trustful niche in the society for its youth. 

And because all parties fight shy, of long-term 
social agenda which necessitate giving up politicking 
at regular intervals, each act of vandalism by the 
youth generates only gleeful ‘I-told-you-so’ from 
responsible leaders who should know better. © ` 

The are of violence from Kashmir to the North- 
East shows disturbing, similarities. Whether it is the 
Kashmir Valley, or the hills of Arunachal Pradesh or 
Uttarakhand, there is a similar hatred of the state’s 
law and order machinery, the same tribal pride in 
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territorial space, and a deep hatred of outsiders 
(read Indians other than themselves). 


+ 
i 

TRUE, poverty and unemployment are major factors 
behind the violent agitations and the subsequent 
formation of terrorist groups of youth in the remote 
hills and valleys. But there has been worse poverty 
and unemployment in the past. Why was it that the 
Bengal Famine of the 1940s, or the 1967 drought in 
the Hindi belt didn’t lead to segregationist, terrorist 
outfits overnight? 

The despair and alienation that lives behind such 
clashes springs from something much worse than a 
rumbling stomach. It springs from a feeling that the 
rest of India, of which the Central Government's 
offices are the symbols, does not care of them; that 
as endemically poor citizens of far away areas, they 
are loved and valued less than the rest of the 
country. They can no longer connect up with a 
national culture of intrinsic worth, no matter how 
hard the government media and NCERT-created 
school textbooks may try. 

And now to top it all, the television is feeding the 
young audiences all over the country, colourful 
images of success and prosperity, further deepening 
a chasm between their expectations and the reality. 
Each night the nations finds itself genuflecting 


before the altar of the green man with horns and a 


tail, who tells us that the pride of ownership comes 
out of the barrel of the neighbour's window- 


ANSHUMAN & ANJU: F.E. Reserve 
(Continued from page 12) . 


Individuals and companies can be allowed to retain 
a part of the foreign exchange. This would help in 
reducing the money supply into the economy. 
Secondly, the government has announced the 
convertibility of the rupee on the current account, 
but it has not yet prepared the required provisions 
and conditions regarding tourists and patients going 
abroad. It is advisable to speedily frame the 
provisions in favour of such tourists and patients. 
The government is thinking in terms of putting a 
ceiling on such invisible expenditure on the current 
account. However, it would be highly recommendable 
not to put such a ceiling. Although at this stage, 
looking at the present level of our foreign exchange 


reserve, it is not advisable to make the rupee 


convertible on the capital account as Well, putting a 
ceiling on such expenditure is not desirable at all at 
this moment, when the economy is looking for ways 
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smashing envy. a 


Obviously, the old moral absolutes of democracy 


such as equality, fraternity of man and tolerance—no oy 


f 


longer work here. It is no accident, therefore, that 
almost all our latest hit films and their superhit ` 
songs go on to debunk the establishment; whether 
it is the politicians, the police or parents. 

Naturally enough, the young viewers look for 
alternate sources of authority after this. This is 
where the Dawood Ibrahims and Harshad, Mehtas 
begin to attract their minds with their flashy life- 
styles and unquestioned hold over the lovers of 
power and money. To the young, neighbour's envy 
is salient proof of the owner's pride. 

Faced with such pressure, such alienation and , 
fragmentation of authority, how does one impart a 
sense of intrinsic value of nation and community 
among the young? Certainly not by staging walk-ins 
and walk-outs from the Parliament for scoring some 
adversarial points about action taken or not taken, 
while the part played by some members of the very 
same groups in presiding over the steady denuding 
of the nation’s resources is totally ignored. 

Our political culture is such that it may 
disenfranchise and exclude the citizens, but itself 
chooses the last day of a Parliament to vote almost 
unanimously that its members shall get lifelong 
pensions after a mere one year in Parliament. 

Can ‘such a lot demand sacrifices of its’ citizens” 
from the lawns around the Boat Club or ramparts of 
the Red Fort, with any degree of credibility? | 

_ (Courtesy: The Hindustan Times) 


of managing the excessive foreign exchange reserve. X 


Lastly, the government should create more 
favourable conditions for investment within the 
domestic economy. By doing so, our firms would be 
able to utilise a part of the foreign exchange by 


importing machines and equipments for their new - 


ventures. : 

The recently announced mild attempt of further 
liberalising imports would be of little help to tide over 
the situation caused by the excessive foreign 
exchange reserve because it would be able to utilise 
only a small additional amount of foreign exchange. 
Increasing the import of any one item would be at 
the cost of other items. It would also not be a big 
incentive for the export houses and the trading 
houses (which are assigned these licences to enable 
them to import goods on the negative list of imports) 


` to increase their exports so that the value of the 


imports, which is fixed in proportion to the earned 
foreign exchange, would get enhanced. - i a 
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Apostasy in Islam 
ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER S ` x 


postasy and punishment for it iù Islam are 
being discussed widely these days as two 


born Muslims, Salman Rushdie and Taslima - 


Nasreen, are under death threat. The ’Ulama, that 
_is, Muslim theologians, who have issued fatwas 
against the two maintain that the punishment for 
apostacy in Islam is death. On the other hand, 
- Pakistan has also passed another law for Gustakh- 
. e-Rasul (that is, insult to the, Prophet) the minimum 
> punishment’ for which is also death. The question, 
therefore, arises: is there really death punishment 
for apostacy and insult to the Prophet? If so, would 
it not be true to observe that there. is no place for 
any kind of dissent in Islam? 
It is interesting to note that soon after the death 


. of the holy Prophet Muslims began to differ from + 


. each other on a large. number of issues, both 
religious as well as political. There was a great deal 
of difference on selecting a successor to the 
Prophet. Also, a section of the Arab tribes refused 
to pay zakat to the first Caliph, Abu Bakr, who 


delcared war against it for its rébellion,against state’ 


authority. It is known as the war of riddah in the 
history of Islam. ‘Here too no death sentence was 


declared against any individual but the state declared’ 


war against those tribes ‘which rebelled. Similarly, a 
) „section of ‘the army. walked out on Ali, the fourth 
ka Caliph, (the first Caliph according to the -Shi'as) and 
was called Kahrijites, that is, the seceders. These 
seceders developed a new theology of their own. In 
this case too though Ali fought against them, he did 
not award death sentence to any individual. In the 
following centuries hundreds of new sects developed 


in Islam, each sect declaring all other sects as ` 


kafirs (unbelievers) and condemning them to hell. 
But except in the case of seceders no one else 
thought the kafirs should be put to death. 


The Qur'an and Apostasy 

The source of all Islamic laws is priiis the 
Quran, the holy’ scripture of Islam. We must, 
therefore, probe deeper whether’ the Quran 
pronounces death sentence against apostates or 
against kafirs for that matter. The Quran, it must be 
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noted, does not uphold the doctrine of compulsion | 


_as far as religious beliefs are concerned. Allah 


makes it clear repeatedly that he has sent His 
prophets with His message of truth, it is for the 
people to believe or not to believe. This cardinal 
doctrine of the Qur'an has been expressed in the 


verse 2:256. It states: 


There is no compulsion In religion, the right way is indeed. 
clearly distinct from error. So whoever disbeliaves ‘in the - 

` devil and believes in Allah, he indeed lays hold on the 
firmest handle which shall never break. - , 
According to the great classical commentator of 


the Qur'an, Tabari, this verse was revealed when 


~ some from those tribes who helped the Prophet in 


Madina (and hence called Ansar) had children 
following Judaism or Christianity tried to compel 
them to accept Islam thus preventing them from 
doing so. Maulana Muhammad Ali, a noted 
commentator of the Qur’an,. says, commenting on 


this verse: 
To all the nonsense which is being talked about the. Prophet 
offering Islam or the sword as alternatives to the pagan 
Arabs, this verse is a sufficient answer: Being assured of 
success, the Muslims are told that they hold the power in 
their hand. Their guiding principle should be that there 
should be no compulsion in the matter of religion. The 
présumption that thls passage was directed to the early 
converts and that it was abrogated later on is utterly 
baseless. 
Thus as far as this verse is concerned, it is very 


clear that Allah does not want, the people to be - 
coerced into accepting even the right path. All He 


. does is to reveal it through his prophets and then. 
-leave it to the conscience of the recipient of the 


message to accept it or not. There is another verse 


- (18:29) which further reinforces this right of choice 


according to one’s conscience: 

And say: the Truth is from your Lord; so let him who please 

believe, and let him who please disbelieve. : 

Thus the Quranic ‘doctrine is that it is. for the’ 
person to decide whether to believe or not to 
believe. There’ cannot be- any Compulsion in the 
matter of religion at all. . 

Again in the verse 6:108 the Qur'an says: 

And if Allah had pleased, they would not’ have associated - 

partners (with Him). And we have not. appointed thee (that |‘ 

is, the Prophet) a keeper over them, and thou are not 

placed in charge of them. . 

Thus it is clear that had Allah decided that all 
should become believers it was not difficult for Him 
to do so. But He equipped human beings with the 
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faculty of reason and left it to their choice to accept 
the truth or not. Also even the Prophet is being told 
that he is not appointed as overseer or keeper over 
the people. His duty is to warn the people and 
nothing more. Even Maulana Maududi, founder of 
the Jamat-e-Islami, had to admit while commenting 
on the above verse that the Prophet is only a 
summoner, a preacher, not a police officer (kotwal. 
Your (that is, the Prophet's) duty is to explain the 
truth to the people and if someone does not want to 
accept the truth let it be. You have not been 
appointed to see that they accept the truth. (See 
Maulana Maududi’s Tafhim al-Qur'an) Despite such 
commentary written by him on the above verse, the 
Maulana unfortunately believes in death sentence 
for apostacy. However, his arguments are extremely 
weak and based on far-fetched interpretation of one 
Quranic verse which nowhere states categorically 
that one who renounces Islam must be killed. 


+ 


THE verse on which Maulana Maududi relies is as 
follows: 

And if they break their oaths after their agreement and 

revile your religion, then fight the leaders of disbelief—surely 

their oaths are nothing—so that they may desist. (9:12) 

This verse nowhere refers to the act of becoming 
believers and then renouncing it. On the other 
hand, it refers to the oath or an agreement between 
the Muslims and others. And the Quranic words for 
breakers of the agreement are “fight” and not “kill”. 
These two are quite different from each other. 
Muslims are being urged to fight a collectivity of 
those who break the oath after entering into an 
agreement. And in thus fighting persons can be 
killed on either side of the fence while it is not so 
` when a death punishment is awarded. In that only 
the person to be executed is killed, Thus it is a 
political, not a religious, directive. Maulana’s inference 
from this verse that an apostate must be given the 
death sentence is not correct and is obviously 
against the real Qur’anic spirit which categorically 
permits freedom of conscience. 

_ This further becomes clear if we take into 
account the Quranic verse next to the above one. It 
is as follows: 

Will you not fight a people who broke their oaths and aimed 

at the expulsion of the Messenger, and they attacked you 

first? Do you fear them? But Allah has more right that you 

should fear Him, if you are believers. (9:13) 

This clearly shows that this verse and the verse 
preceding it, refer to those who broke their oath and 
aimed at expulsion of the Prophet. Accepting Islam 
and then renouncing it is a different. matter altogether: 


There is a clear statement in the Quran about 
those who embrace Islam and renounce it without 
the death punishment being mentioned. This Quranic 
verse clearly and categorically states: 

Those who believe then disbelieve, again believe and again 

disbelieve, then Increase in disbeleif, Allah will never 

forgive them nor guide them in the (right) way. (4:137) 

Here apostacy (believing and then disbelieving) 
is being mentioned twice and though after the 
second apostacy disbelief grows, even then Allah 
does not ordain them to be killed. All that the Qur'an 
says is that-Allah will not forgive them and will not 
guide them to the right path. How can then one 
maintain, as Maulana Maududi and other ‘Ulama of 
his ilk do, that the, Qur'an issues the injunction that 
the apostate be executed. The classical commentator 
Tabari also says that this verse refers to apostacy 
(irtidad) and he quotes Ali to say that according to 
this Quranic verse apostacy is permitted thrice but 
even then death sentence is not prescribed. 

In fact the Quran has prescribed punishments 
only in four cases (known as hudud punishments), 
that is, for murder, for theft, for adultery and for 
making false accusation of adultery against someone. 
Punishment has not been prescribed by the Quran 
for any other offence. All those offences involve 
crime against human beings. There is no concept of 
punishment in the Qur'an in matters concerning 
human beings and God, that is, in matters of belief. 
There the Qur'an clearly and categorically permits 
freedom of conscience. 

Then the question.arises: why and who prescribed 
the punishment of death for apostacy? The answer 
is not difficult to find. The punishment was fixed by 
the 'Ulama in an Islamic state for political, rather than 


religious, reasons. A person who renounces islam is . 


likely to turn hostile not only towards it (that is, Islam) 
but also towards the islamic state and he may 
conspire against it. Conspiracy against a state is a 
political, and in no way a religious, act and has to be 
punished accordingly. It is compounding of apostacy 
with treason and getting punished for treason. The 
Prophet of Islam exiled or ordered some Jews to be 
killed for their treason, not for their refusal to accept 
Islam. In fact the Prophet had entered into an 
agreement with the Jews and idolaters of Madina 
giving them full freedom of following their own 
religion. One of the clauses of this agreement was to 
defend Madina together when attacked by the 
enemy. The Jews were punished only when they 
broke this agreement and conspired with unbelievers 
of Mecca to kill the Prophet and oust the Muslims. 
The fatwas against Salman Rushdie and Taslima 
Nasreen to kill them for their apostacy are purely 
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political and not of religious nature. Ayatullah 

Khomeini, by issuing such a fatwa, wanted to 
legitimise his Islamic revolution in the Sunni world 
and also to regain his sagging prestige because of 
lran’s inability to inflict a crushing defeat on Iraq. It 
is also to be taken into account that no notable 
Sunni ’Alim from the Arab world endorsed his edict. 
Those who sought to kill Rushdie, were also 
politically motivated. Moreover, the fatwa was more 
a result of direct confrontation between the West 
and Islam as Rushdie was perceived to be a 
Western stooge. Rushdie displayed sheer arrogance 
of Western rationalism by ridiculing the Prophet and 
his religion. His believing or renouncing his belief 
was not the real question. 

Similarly, in the case of Taslim Nasreen much 
more than her statements against religion are 
involved. The Jamaat-e-Islami, which took the lead 
against her in Bangladesh, is trying to explore all 


opportunities to rehabilitate itself among the people. 
It had strongly opposed the liberation struggle and 
actively collaborated with the Pakistani army of 
occupation. The chief of the Jamaat in Bangladesh, 
Golam Azam, is trying to get citizenship of that 
country and there is a strong opposition to it from 
the secular forces. The people of Bangladesh have 
not forgotten his role in the genocide during the 
liberation struggle. No wonder that a large number 
of people in Bangladesh have taken to the street 
against the fatwa. They see the game the Jamaat is 
playing behind such fatwas. 

The Quran did not permit killing of anyone in 
matters of conscience. It is a tragedy that even 
today when we are supposed to have become more 
rational and modern, we are trying to kill a person 
for his/her convictions, right or wrong. The Qur'an 
never believed in fighting word with sword. Word 
must be fought with word alone. | 


COMMUNICATION 


On Taslima Nasreen 


A eae Ali Engineer is someone whom | 


wT 


> 


greatly respect. He is a brave and learned 
man; a man of both words and action. It is, 
therefore, with some humility that | beg to differ with 
him in the matter of Taslima Nasreen. A piece by 
him entitled “Reform and Social Context’, was 
reprinted in Spotlight (Chicago), July 15, 1994. 
Since the weekly didn’t indicate its source | don't 
know where the article originally appeard. Now | 
have read his rote (“A Modernist Gone Berserk”) in 
Mainstream, August 6, 1994, -which is almost 
identical with the note published here. 


Engineers position is that Taslima Nasreen is’ 


‘the darling of the press’, and ‘a woman in a hurry, 
both to acquire publicity and to establish sexual 
equality. He accuses her of only condemning 
religion while ignoring the reality of the present 
‘social context’, and being of the same ilk as 
Salman Rushdie and others: thoroughly Westernised 
` and cut...adrift from their own roots’. “They talk like 
aliens,” he charges, “and needlessly provoke their 
fellow religionists.” These are strong accusations— 
but unfair. 

| first became aware of Taslima Nasreen’s 
existence on October 6, 1993. The Times of India 
had a short item about her. It said that she had 
written a novel criticising Muslim fanaticism in 
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Bangladesh that caused substantial loss of Hindu 
life and property after the destruction of the Babri 
mosque in India. It further reported that several 
Muslim religious leaders were angry at her and that 
one of them, Maulana Habibur Rahman, had issued 
a fatwa that she should be killed, Clearly, if anyone > 
was in a hurry, it was the Maulana. 

As the story developed and people became more 
curious about her, it came out that she was not just 
a novelist. She had been writing essays and 
newspapers columns and was fairly well-known for 
her trenchant comments, but her reputation as a 
novelist was meagre compared to that as a social 
commentator. More important, in my view, was the 
fact that her novel Lajja was consistent with what 
she had been saying all the time. In other words, 
she had not put on some special act when she 
wrote that book. 

But even if she had, what of it? Were there not 
attacks on Hindu lives and property in Bangladesh? 
Do two wrongs make one right? Personally, as a 
Muslim, | felt proud of the fact that she had the 
courage to describe the pain of her non-Muslim 
brethen. Just as | was proud—as a former Indian, 
citizen—that an Indian Hindu had the courage to 
write a short novel about the plight of riot-stricken 
Muslims in Allahabad (Vibhuti Narain Rai, Shahr 
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Mein Karfiu, “Curfew in the City”). So far, no Hindu 
organisation has asked for his head on’ a platter. 
And that deserves to be noted. Yes, it is true that ` 


Islam is not any less tolerant than other religious, 


but it is also true that presently a lot of Muslims ` 


seem to have become quite intolerant, or at least 
the more intolerant among them are getting a 
dominant hand in many so-called Muslim countries. 
It seems that is the ‘social context’ that Taslima 
Nasreen has had very much in mind, As has 


Asghar Ali Engineer, for that matter—in his numerous 


other writings. 

Taking up the issue of ‘sexual equality’, Engineer 
uses the example of Islam to make his point that 
‘even if a religion preaches sexual equality, it is 
‘ quite naive to believe that sexual equality will be 


established’. | must quote his entire paragraph: 
Islam normatively accorded equality to both the sexes. 
There Is a clearly worded verse in the Qur'an (33:35) 
which: strongly and unambiguously advocates sexual 
equality. However, it made concession to the then prevailing 
sontext and acceried slight male superiority. When a 
woman complainud to the Prophet that her husband had 
unjustly slapp- ` her, the Prophet advised her to retaliate 
(igtasi). The women of Madina were jubilant. But this was 
short-lived as the men protested to the Prophet and Allah 
had to make a concession to the men.as they were the 
earning members of the then society and women and | 
. children were dependent.on them (see the Qur'an 4:34). 
Thus the social context has to be taken into account for ` 
legislation. 
This is an amazing line of argument. Engineer 
seems to contend that God, after declaring normative 


equality, had to give in to man-made social conditions 


. of the time and accept “slight male superiority”. If . 


the Almighty had to give in then, who can hope to 


challenge social conditions now? And what makes. 


him think that after just “a few [more] generations... 
the idea of sexual equality will be accepted 
unambiguously by the society”? Nevertheless, we 
do see that any number of God-fearing men and 
women challenge social conditions every day and 


have done so since the beginning of time in’ all 


societies. Engineer himself is one such person. He 
knows that God does not change'the condition of 
those'who don't strive to change it themselves. 


+ 


ENGINEER believes the word of The Statesman’s 
correspondent despite the denial issued by Taslima 
Nasreen. That’s his privilege. Perhaps he has never 
been misquoted in the press. But when a matter 
concerns something that touches on faith, m more 
Willing to believe the accused. Engineer also accuses 
her of seeking publicity. But she gave those 


interviews only when the reporters came to her, and 
the reporters went to her only because a Maulana 


issued a fatwa against her and demanded her- 
death. (He only denies that he offered a prize.) And . 


‘yet he is not accused of seeking publicity! 


* Yes, there are ‘contexts within which this entire 
matter must be placed to get a better sense of it: 
(1) The fatwa against Salman Rushdie which no 
‘Muslim’ country or Muslim religious institution 
seriously challenged, not even to the .extent of 
asking for a trial of some kind before passing a 
judgement of such nature. (2) The attacks, verbal, 
physical, even fatal, on any number of writers and 
journalists in ‘Muslim’ countries, including Egypt, 


Turkey, Algeria, Sudan and Pakistan. (Remember, ~ 


in Pakistan, Akhtar Hameed Khan, a true believer in 
social justice, has-also been accused.of blasphemy, 
and in India, for merely questioning the ban on 
Rushdie’s book, Prof Mushirul Hasan was bloodied 
and has not been allowed to work.) (3) The 
campaign being waged by the mullahs of Bangladesh 
against various NGOs involved in developmental 


work, chiefly because the NGOs’ efforts have _ 


helped Bangladeshi women of the poorer classes 
become: economically stronger and more 
independent. (4)- The rise and rehabilitation of the 
Jamaat-e-lslami in Bangladesh, and their increasing 
attacks on supporters of secular polity in that 
country. 

Perhaps, a different kind of ‘context’ is the fact 


also seen a few impressive demonstrations against 
the mullahs and the fatwa, and even a few 
maulanas have denounced her detractors. 

It was extremely unfair of Engineer to bracket 
Taslima Nasreen with Salman Rushdie. She does 
not see herself that way. Her concerns are very 


different in emphasis. On a more practical level, she 
is not rich; she is not living abroad. Her government 


has declared that Taslima can no longer claim legal 
protection because she is ‘absconding’. Even 
otherwise, she knows she can never have the kind 
of security-that Rushdie now has even if she were 
to move abroad. 

Clearly, instead of speculating about Taslima 
Nasreen’s personal motives, we should be giving 


that, unlike India and Pakistan, Bangladesh has . 


x 


some sober thought to the social and political _ 


ambitions of her detractors. 


Department of South Aslan Languages C.M. Naim 


and Civilisations 

University of Chicago, Foster Hall, 
1130 East 59th Street, 

Chicago. Illinois 60637 
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T hat freedom of expression is increasingly 
under threat from many religious and political 
quarters—as exemplified in the assault on Nikhil 
Wagle or the death threat to Taslima Nasreen—is 
‘detrimental to a healthy intellectual growth of 
society. When Abraham questioned the societal 
beliefs behind idol-worshipping, his was a true case 
of intellectual dissent. ` Dissent should not only 

„eradicate the superstitions of society which do not 


‘have any emancipatory dimension but it must.also ` 


= be positively functional for the society and thus 
generate a healthy debate. Since true knowledge is 
_emancipatory in its nature, it must also demystify, if 
need be, the romanticised sacredness of some 
societal .beliefs and institutions which become 
oppressive either for the society in general or for a 
specific marginalised segment of that society. Thus, 
dissent needs free atmosphere for expression. 
Questions of intellectual dissent keep cropping 
up in any non-conformist or even conformist mind 
` that tries to reflect over reality. The Quran repeatedly 
exhorts its followers to think over the wonders of 
cosmos and reality. Any thinking mind on its journey 
towards Truth comes across such stages where it 
understands or fails to understand certain ideas and 
_. informations already inculcated in his mind through 
~% the process of socialisation. Suçh given ideas and 
informations may sometimes be injuncted by a 
religion. What if he disagrees and rejects them as 
unreal? Should he, in such cases, remain silent or 
should he express the same as Galileo did? Here 


lies a conflict between the individual and the’ 


collectivity, the former being the product of: the 
latter. If he does not express it, it will continue to 
_ haunt him and may become a cause of creative 
uneasiness which must get free atmosphere for its 


expression. Freedom of expression thus not only | 


leads to the self-realisation of the individual, it also 
helps in the healthy intellectual growth of society. 
There is, therefore, a need for the preservation of 
the innocent, moral and true expression of the 
individual transcending all the limits set by narrow 
outlook. 

If this is hurt, punished and penalised, then the 
society being represented by the individual suffers 
and not simply the individual himself. Hence every 
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Dissent and Freedom of Expression : 


civilised society will have to grant as well as protect 
freedom of expression irrespective of religious 
injunctions and political limitations. However, 
unconditional freedom of expression may degenerate 
into anarchy and chaos. Thus, for Salman Rushdie, 
freedom of expression becomes ‘an act of 


‘arrogance’, says Dr Avijit Pathak of Jawaharlal 


Nehru University. Here, Dr Pathak sees a conflict 
between cultural specificity and secular universality. 
Modernity should be, he says, culturally sensitive 
and secular intellectuals, who have become prisoners 
of Reason, should respect religious beliefs and 
should try to seek answers also in mythologies and 
religion. 


+ 


SOME of the points raised by Taslima Nasreen 
either conform to sociologica] truths or are topics of 
intellectual dissent. In controversies a la Salman 
Rushdie, there are two co-related aspects. On the 
one hand, the religious leaders are unnecessarily 
taking the questions of intellectual dissent, which 
will keep coming up time and again, to the illiterate 
general masses who are bound to react violently. 
Such conflicts should be resolved intellectually 
through discussion and debate. Moreover, such 
conflicts should not enter the personal and physical 
domain of the dissenting person and he/she should 
not be threatened for life. In such situations, 
fundamentalism emerges as a weapon in the hands 
of religious leaders either to grab political power or 
to reassert the identity of their community. On the 
other hand, secular writers are increasingly resorting 
to question the religious beliefs and institutions 
which become oppressive over the years, in order 
to-get fame and recognition. While the motive of 
such writers can sometimes be questioned, equally 
questionable is the strategy of religious leaders in 
taking such questions of intellectual dissent to the 
illiterate masses. 

This is not, however, to say that the motive .of 
writers in questioning religious practices in society 
is always ill-intended. Whatever be the case, 
freedom of expression needs to be strongly defended 
if society has to progress towards ‘its civilisational 
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quest. There is nothing sacrosanct about societal 
beliefs, practices and institutions. The fact that a 
social institution is religiously injuncted does not 
mean that it is necessarily emancipatory in. its 
nature. Indeed, a society evolves any social 
institution as a means of removing the oppressive 
elements within the system. While a social institution 
does: have emancipatory value in its formative 
years, the same becomes oppressive ard alien to 
the. individual over the years. Thus, a social 
institution must be rejected irrespective of whether 
or not it is injuncted by a religion, if*it loses its 
emancipatory value, becomes alien to the individual, 
and thereby curbs individual freedom. That is why 
even religious injunctions must be ‘open for 
discussion and debate largely because many of 
them lose’ their emancipatory value, and also 
because in most of the cases a particular religion 
has been interpreted or misinterpreted either 
intentionally in order. to get political clout and 
domination ox -¢ a particular sect of that religion or 
because of the inability of the religious leaders, on 
account: of their insufficient education in’ varied 
forms of knowledge, to interpret the religious texts. 
‘Political aspects associated with freedom of 
expression also warrant mention here. In Taslima 
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Nasreen’s case, the Bangladesh Government fails 
to defend her right to freedom of expression for the 


fear of losing a vote-bank. Whereas freedom of ~ 


expression is being curbed in India by political” 


elements as witnessed in the assault on Nikhil 


` Wagle. These trends reveal the rise of ‘in’ 'erance’ 
tical > 


cutting across religious communities and p 
ideologies. The rise of ‘intolerance’ is essentially a 
political phenomenon. The fact that Taslima 


‘Nasreen’s: controversy took ‘a Hindu-Muslim 


dimension has something to do with the history of 
the Indian subcontinent as well as with the present 
representational politics in our polities. Our history 
is so much trouble-torn on communal lines that 
such and other issues will keep assuming a Hindu- 


Muslim dimension. A tolerant and accommodative, 


behaviour on the part of the majority community can - ° 


leave a good precedent before the minorities who 
are increasingly feeling a threat to their identities. 
This can create a conducive atmosphere for 
expression of dissent. The perception of a minority 
community by the majority as a ‘consequential 
other is ill-founded and lacks sociological substance. 
The much eulogised tolerance’ of Hindu religion 
needs to be proved. That intolerance is a political 
phenomenon can be buttressed by the fact that our 


religiously devout countrymen still remain indifferent . 


to such-controversies and exemplify an immensely 


_ tolerant behaviour. 


In the process of intolerance not only our human 
ideals get submerged in the waters of hatred, they 
also offer incorrect labels to our religion. For 
example, fatwa becomes a legal decree, whereas 


its real meaning is a legal opinion. Similarly, jihad is . 
reduced to mean a political and military war! Islam ` 
gets stereotyped. In Taslima Nasreen’s case, the. 


uncalled for’ and violent reactions from certain 
religious quatters deny the space for the recognition 
of certain persisting questions about women’s 


‘ emancipation. Do we intend to say that there are no 


problems with women in Muslim and other societies? 
Finally, while the emergence of the media as an 
instrument of intervention in our intellectual sphere 


‘is welcome, there develops with it much space for 


« 


- dialogue. Hcwever, one has to concede that in the 


present context preceded by Taslima’s insentitive- 
ness, the space for freedom of expression and 


- dialogue ‘fails to take shape. If it takes shape, it 


enters a ‘de-dialogised zone where although we 
continue to talk, yet no result comes out. Let us 


_agree for a dialogue—talk to each other—and it will 


create good human beings out of us and give us a 
civilised society to live in. i a 
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COMMUNICATION — 


7 | On ‘Religious Nationalism’ 


? 


his refers to Kunal Ghosh’s article entitled 

T “Sectarian Nationalism Syndrome” in 
Mainstream (July 30, 1994). 

The article is-very informative and contains some 


very useful suggestions to strengthen India’s unity- ' 
in-diversity. At the same time, there is much in the 


article with which one cannot agree. | wish to state 
my views/positions only regarding two or three 
matters. . 

Notwithstanding reference by the author io the 
nurturing of “a religious sectarian identity’, he has 
made great effort to bring home the difference 
“between “sectarian nationalism” and “religious 
fundamentalism”. He equates “sectarian nationalism” 
with “religious nationalism’. In his opinion, the two 
basic concepts are “religious fundamentalism” and 
“religious nationalism” which are not the same. He 
asserts that Jinnah, Liaqat Ali, etc. and RSS were/ 
are ‘not Muslim or Hindu fundamentalists. He 


characterises them as sectarian Muslim/Hindu_ . 


nationalists. 

In the first place, correctness or otherwise of the 
concept of “religious nationalism” is debatable. 

Secondly and in any case, this overlooks and 
hides the communal nature of the leaders of the 
Muslim League as well as the RSS. And that can 
prove very costly. One does not have to be a 
religious fundamentalist to be a dangerous 
communalist. And it is not correct to characterise 
communalists as religious nationalists. To do sv 
< amounts to giving them respectability. What kind of 
“nationalism” is there ina group or party or 
organisation which ‘stands for a theocratic state of 
one or the other type—be it Pakistan, Hindu 
Rashtra or Khalistan? Jinnah propagated the concept 
of Pakistan as a theocratic state, whatever his 
motivation. When after the partition of India he tried 
‘to speak in favour of Pakistan becoming secular, 
his was a voice in the wilderness. 

| agree with the author that a language can play 
not only a unifying: role but also a divisive rete. 
However, his very negative assessment of the role 
played by Urdu, in my opinion, is not at all correct. 
This wrong-assessment in fact covers up the real 
forces and factors responsible for India’s partition. 

| support the author's view that “ethnic cleansing 
of the Hindus of Kashmir must be prevented”. At 
, the same time, the author should have noted the 
significance of the fact that many Kashmiri Hindus 
continue to live in Kashmir and also of the fact that 
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the Kanber of Kashmiri Muslims who have been 
forced to migrate from the Valley is not negligible. 
Conditions for return to the Valley of all migrants 
must be created. However, the demand being made 
by some for a “separate homeland for Kashmiri 
Pandits in the Kashmir Valley” is quite dangerous. 
The author's views about the factors responsible for 
the Kashmif conflict are, in my opinion, somewhat 
contradictory and erroneous. But for the time being 
one does not have to elaborate on that. 


Chheharta, 


Amritsar Satyapal Beng 


Taslima’ S Task 


s Taslima Nasreen is in the news these days 

because of her unorthodox views about 
Islam, and the fatwa passed against her by the 
mullahs. tt would be a tragedy if any harm came to 
this young woman for her courageous views. The 
book, Lajja is not really a novel. It is an account of 
the systematic persecution of the Hindu minority in 
Bangladesh, a country India helped to create. The 
persecution and discrimination of Hindus did not 


. begin as a reaction to the destruction of Babri 


Masjid, but has been practised ever since 
Bangladesh declared Islam as its national religion. 

. The book is thought-provoking as it raises certain 
important issues. Does an Islamic state have the 
licence to persecute its minority, in this case the 
Hindus, and still expect a neighbouring state like 
India to treat its minority, the Muslims, with special 
consideration, just because it has declared itself 


_ secular? Why is it that not one Muslim leader and 


not one secular Hindu has condemned the fact of 
persecution of Hindus in Bangladesh? At best they 
have pleaded that Ms Nasreen be spared for her | 
views. 

‘Is it reasonable to expect Hindus in India to 
remain unconcerned about the sufferings of Hindus 
in Bangladesh? As pointed out by Ms Nasreen, the 
difference between discrimination against the 
minorities in the two countries is that while in India 
the Muslims can protest and even retaliate, in 
Bangladesh, the Hindus have to suffer persecution 
in silence, as such persecution is almost legitimate 
in an.islamic state. 


New Delhi N.K. Seth 
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Ethnocide in Chittagong Hill Tracts 


Intellectuals’ Appeal to World Community + 


T he whole world is deeply worried over the 

disturbing possibility of eventual eviction and/ 
or elimination of all ancient tribes (amiong whom the 
Chakmas. form an overwhelming majority) from the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts in Bangladesh. Unfortunately, 
the international community has not been sufficiently 


active in coming to the rescue of these tribals, - 


especially the Chakmas, who inhabit the 
southeastern region of Bangladesh, bordering India 
‘and Myanmar. Hinayana Buddhism is the religion of 
the Chakmas. For centuries they looked upon the 
Chakma Raja as their ruler. After the British arrived, 
there took place a number of battles with the 
Chakmas. Afterwe.ds, the British agreed to collect 
an annual tax fr-m the Chakmas, and, in exchange, 
permitted the Chakmas to exercise autonomy in the 
realms of. religion, culture, society and government. 
The Chakmas made a useful contribution to India’s 
struggle for liberation from colonial rule. 

At the time of India’s partition in 1947, the British 
took an absolutely arbitrary decision to allocate the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts to the eastern wing’ of 
Pakistan, even though Muslims formed only abot 
2.8 per cent of the population there. No wonder that 
since 1947, with varying intensity, the Chakmas,and 
other tribals have been subjected to continuous 
persecution by the: Government of Pakistan in 
various ways. In the 1960s, with the completion of 
the Kaptai dam, these tribals confronted a massive 


environmental aggression. They lost 40 per cent of | 


their cultivable lands, and 100,000 tribals were 
uprooted from their homesteads and farmlands, 
without receiving any compensation whatsoever. 

It was, however, after the birth of independent 
Bangladesh that a far-reaching conspiracy to carry 
out a complete transformation of the demographic 
balance in the Chittagong Hill Tracts became more 
and more apparent. Since 1972, the security forces 
of the Bangladesh Government have been actively 


collaborating with the Muslims of the plains to carry ` 


out a vast resettlement programme. Muslim settlers 
have taken the help of armed forces to grab. tribal 
lands,.to commit largescale arson, abduction, loot, 
murder’ and rape without attracting any penal 
action. Consequently, tens of thousands of tribals 
have been forced to leave their ancestral homes, 
and seek refuge in the Indian States of Tripura, 


Arunachal, Manipur, 
Moreover, at least 50,000 tribals, failing to withstand 
atrocities by security forces and settlers, and unable 
to cross over to India have fled to dense forests 
inside the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Remarkably, 
instead of granting a priority to the rehabilitation 
these internal refugees, the Government of 
Bangladesh has publicised a lot of concern for the 


repatriation of 56,000 Chakma refugees from Tripura - 


Mizoram, and Nagaland. . 


t 


without the prior acceptance and implementation of 4 


a political settlement conducive to such repatriation. 


. The aim of the Bangladesh Government is obvious: 


to mislead international opinion and donor countries 
about the utterly dismal state of human rights in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

In these shocking circumstances, the following 
remedial measures have become unavoidable: 

1. International human rights agencies must take 
an early initiative to produce, a White Paper on the 
ceaseless violation of human rights in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts.. In 1993, the International Year of the 
Indigenous People, the Bangladesh Prime Minister 
made the ominous declaration that there were no 


‘ indigenous people (or tribals) in Bangladesh. Human _ 


rights activists must note this declaration, especially 
because it contradicts the 1991 Bangladesh Census 
‘estimating the number of tribal people at above 1.2 
million, even afterall that has happened to the 
tribals of Chittagong Hill Tracts. 


2. Immediate steps should be taken to ensure’ 


that the Chakmas and other tribals recover all their 


. lands of which they have been dispossessed by 


force and fraud. The scale of eviction of tribals can 
be comprehended from the simple fact that the 
proportion’ of the tribal population in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts has gone down from 97.2 per cent in 
1947 to 51.5 per cent in 1991. Moreover, the 
settlement of the plains people has had a potentially 
disastrous impact on the fragile environment of the 
hills. 

- 3. Peace must be restored in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts by demilitarisation, and the inauguration of 
civil administration in consistency with the democratic 
aspirations of the indigenous people. 

4. The United -Nations must guarantee—in 
cooperation with the Governments of Bangladesh 
and India—the proper resettlement of repatriates 
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. the three villages which coalesced - - 


$ was in South Calcutta in a little. 
narrow lane off Ballygunge’ 
Circular Road. We used to stand- 


a 





from India as also of internal relugees in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. . 


ái Sinais Annada Sankar Ray; Triguna Sen; Sanjib 
Chatterjee; Sankha Ghosh; Nirendranath Chakravarti; 
Sunil Gangopadhyay; Dibyendu Palit; Hossainur 
Rahman; Amalendu De; lla Mitra; Santimay Ray; 
Tarun Sanyal; Panchanan Saha; Sailen Bose; 
Amarendra Banerjee; Santi Sekhar Sinha; Bitosh 
Acharyya; ‘Ujjal Kumar. Majumdar; Bodhisatwa 
Moitreya; Kamala Mukherjee; Prabodharanjan Sen; 
Mohan Chatterjee; Rekha Chakraborty; Bama Pada 


Das; Moni Laha; Nirmalendu Sengupta; Bimal 


‘ Pramanik; Jyoti Bikash. Chatterjee;'Basab Sarkar; 


Sankar Basu Mallik; Shyamal Mallik; Ina Bose; 
Basabl Chakaraborty; Saroj Mohan Mitra; Mukti 
Mitra; Bina Guha; Dr. K.P. Ghosh; Risi Roychaudhury; 
Debprasad Chakraborty; Swapna Bhattacharya 
(Chakraborti); A.V. Mohathero (Rajguru); Sirshendu 
Mukhopadhyay; Aparna Sen; Santosh Bhattacharya; 
Hiren Mukherjee; Mrinal Sen; D.K. Sinha; Phulrenu 
Guha; Purnendu Sengupta; Gitesh Sarma; Moni 
Sanyal; Ajit Pandey; Maya Sen; Kalikrishna Guha; 
S.P. Ghosh; B.B. Dutta; Dharmpal Mahathero; S.G, 


- Dastidar. 


MW yoti Babu has said some- 
J thing -very sensible. 
Speaking’ at the Sutanutee 
Festival (Sutanutee was one of 


to form Calcutta in Job 
Charnock’s time) he said that it 
was proving very difficult to 
acquire the house where Swami 


t 


Vivekananda lived in the Shimlai - 
area of North Calcutta. He also - 


mentioned the house where 
Maulana Azad used to stay. That 


at the corner where the’ lane 
began to see the members of the 
Congress Working Committee 


CHANCHAL SARKAR 


quit. At least, said Jyoti Babu, 


there could be a plaque. Some of. 


the buildings are in such a state 


‘that even a plaque would ‘seem 


out of place. 


instance, or Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee’s. The truth is that we 


‘in India are not in the habit of 


preserving the -homes or the 
memorabilia of our greats. Bengal 
rises to the mind as a bad 


' defaulter because it is where | 
. come from, .but | fear that the 
` other, parts, of India dont show 


‘any greater” respect. 
_ manya Bharati, for instance. 


Subrah- 
Is 


., his birthplace reserved? : | 


arriving atthe Congress ~ 


President's house for meetings: - 
' The house where ‘Bilay’ 


(Swaimijs pet name) lived was ` 


pretty broken down even in a E 


schools day. There one day - 

saw his younger brother, e 
hair and white bearded Mahendra 
Nath: ‘Dutta, smoking a. hukka in 
thé: ‘verandah. All 
claims., and law. suits make 
acquisition difficult as well as 
because relatives and squatters 
live in thé buildings and refuse to 
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remember meeting E.V. Ramas- 


wami Naicker-in a simple house `> 


-.in Madras. Is there even a plaque 


` 


'C.N. Annadurai, too, | met ina ` 


on, it? Rajaji uséd to stay in a 
house on Bazlullah Road. | 
wonder ‘if it is still in his family. 


‘very modest house: ‘Has it been 


preserved or marked? What 


‘about Lala Lapat Rai and his 


manner. of . 


home? 
Jyoti Babu’s idea ofa plaque 


‘is a good one. London has 


marked the, houses where 
distinguished people lived with a 


Take Raja 
Rammohan Roy’s house, for. 


Remembering the Greats 


handsome circular’. blue-painted 
inscription. There, is one for 
Rabindranath. Tagore, for 
instance. Long ago there used to 
be a sign commemorating Lenin 
and Dr Sun Yat.Sen, both of 
whom used: to visit the British 
Museum Library to read. Inthe 
confusion of much rebuilding after 
the War this inscription, has 
disappeared, or rather it must 
have been shifted’ to- another 
place for the British are not: so 
lackadaisical about history as we 
are. 

Rabindranath Tagore is penne 
bly the only Indian man of letters 


_whdse “manuscripts: have been 


preserved in: Santiniketan’s 
Rabindra Bhavan and the houses 
he stayed in are well kept. That 
is not true of the Tagore family 
mansion of Jorasariko in Calcutta, 
a very large house where until 
recently the.. Rabindra Bharati 
University .was~ Universities — 
nowadays are not the best place 
for historic buildings. The last 
time | saw the Jorasanko hose 
quite a bit of it was plastered with 
election posters and written over 
with “demands”: | 

‘Here too there seems to be 
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enormous delay in cleaning the 
house and restoring. it to its old 
glory. The major part of the 


Rabindra Bharati University has ` 
moved’ out to its new campus ` 


and a few. days ago the West 
Bengal Government -announced 


an ambitious many-crore plan by, 


which the State and the Centre 
(through: the Archaeological 
Survey of India and Intach) would 
set to work on the building. The 
announcement also said that if 


UNESCO:was agreeable then its: . 


help would also be sought. 
Thereby hangs a tale. Some 
years ago when the objective 
was expressed to acquire and 
restore the building, Perez de 
Cueller, the Secretary-General of 
the UN, and Frederico Mayor, 
the Director-General of UNESCO, 
“were very interested. The 
response. from the Bengal 
Government had been that no 
outside help was needed, the 


Government of West Bengal could , 


MAKING CONTROLS 
“WORK FOR YOU. 


‘go it alone, 


‘Stratford-on-Avon 


Maybe, but it didn't 
do anything and the yedrs slid 


v past. How long it takes now is for 
people to see. 


+ 


ONE surprising thing about. the 


great and good figures-of India is 
that 


public, the true beneficiaries of 
writers, artists or political leaders, 


have given little, nor indeed have ~ 


they been asked with any 
persistence. In Shakespeare's 


‘case, on the other hand, most’ of 


the buildings and monuments at 
like the 
Shakespeare Library, the Shake- 
speare Museum have all come 
out of public donations. Some- 
times devoted relatives have 
helped to preserve the home and 
things left. One of the nephews 
of Subhas Chandra Bose has 
built up Netaji Bhavan on Elgin 


the memorials: and- 
- restorations have mostly had to 
be done by the government. The 


Road in South Calcutta into 
something significant with ‘a 
library, auditorium, 
collection of audio-visual material. 


In Lokmanya Tilak's case, too, a f~ 
nephew in Pune has been the a 


anchor. Otherwise overall there 
is great neglect. `- ; $ 
One other thing. In India we 
should not stick only to people 
who ‘belong’ to India as: it is 
boundaried today. For instance, 
there should be a plaque for: 
William Thackeray in Calcutta 
and of Sir Ronald Ross who 
discovered how malaria was 
transfered by the anopheles 
mosquito and won the Nobel 


ı Prize. We should have plaques 


to people who were in what is 
today Pakistan or Bangladesh. | 
would suggest that some 
unimpreachable committee of the 
„arts and letters and public figures 
should launch a fund and that 
- the plaques be.done out of public 
collections, . > | 
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‘Ambedkar and Integrated Water Policy” 


- SHAKTI KAK. 


T he book under review is a commemorative 
T volume’ brought out by the Central Water 
Commission on B.R. Ambedkar to highlight. his 
contribution to the formulation of an integrated 
policy on water resources development in India., It 
has been made possible with.the joint ‘efforts of.a 
-‘Committee..constituted to prepare the volume and 
‘those of Prof S.K.Thorat of the Jawaharlal Nehru 
. University, New Delhi. This book-is useful as a 
— source material on Ambedkar’s views on the water 
policy as well as on the initiation of various 
organisational structures developed during the forties 
to develop irrigation, electricity and navigation. The 
book contains excerpts from various documents 
which can be useful for researchers working on 
water resources development policies in India. 

Ambedkar’s role in formulating the Constitution of 
independent India and also leading the dispossessed 
sections of the population is well-known. However, 
his contribution in formulating a 
policy framework for developing - 
water and electricity resources is 
not much discussed. S.K.Thorat 
in the preface to the book 
emphasises that > 

post -independence India’s water policy 

emerged during the years that Dr r 

Ambedkar held this portfolio in the years 1942-46. It was 

during these years that for the first time, the Labour — 

Department formulated a policy for planned development of 

irrigation and electric power resources in the country on a 

comprehensive ail-India scale ... as a part of its post-War 

‘plan of economic development. 

Ambedkar was the Law Minister in the Central 
Cabinet of independent India and earlier he served 
as a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
in- charge of Labour, Irrigation and Power porifolios 
duing 1942-46. The Department of Labour was 
created in 1937 with subjects like irrigation, electricity 
and other issues related to public works. Ambedkar 
involved himself in formulating policy issues and 
planning for the development of irrigation and 
electric power including hydro-electric power. The 
early 1940s were also the period of evolution and 
adoption of the concept of economic planning at an 
' all-India level. The reconstruction plar’ formulated at 


The author is a Fellow, Centre for Contemporary 
Studies, Teen Murti House, New Delhi. . 
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Ambedkar's Contribution to Water 
Resources Development publish- 


edby CentralWater Commission, 
Ministry of Water Resources, New 
Delhi; 1993. 





the end of the World War !] emphasised that these 
plans have to go beyond reviving the war ravaged 
industries or rehabilitating the defence personnel, to 
initiate overall-development of the nation. Ambedkar 
being in the Central Cabinet; was also a member of 
the Reconstruction Committee of the Executive 


‘Council (RCC) and the President of the Policy 


Committee ‘and the Official Committee set up for 
the formulation of reconstruction plans. This gave 
him an’ opportunity to contribute . directly in 
developmental planning. 

Ambedkar with expertise in areas of economics, 
politics and constitutional law, helped the Central 
Government and the Labour Department. in 
formulating and planning policies on water ‘and 
power in the period 1942-46. Some of the important 
present-day river valley projects like the Damodar 
River Valley, Sone River Valley, Orissa river schem- 


es and the schemes for the rivers of the’ Deccan 


took shape under his guidance. For 
carrying out this. work effectively, a 
new organisational structure was 
discussed and set up. It was as a 
result of this. that .the, Central 
Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation 
(CWIN) was set up.and this was a 
precursor to the’ Central Water 
Commission and the Central Electricity Authority: 
“CWINC was set up on April 5, 1945 to act as a 
strong technical organisation to secure planned 


` utilisation of water resources of the country.” To 


meet the increased power requirement, the Central 
Technical Power Board (CTPB) was set up; it had 
regional grid system and electricity undertaking was 
made a State subject with the Centre taking control 
where more than two States were concerned. The 
proposed CTPB was to be a strong technical 
organisation designed to collect data, conduct 
surveys and prepare schemes for the development 


of electricity supply throughout the country. Efforts 


were also initiated to establish a Power Supply 
Department and formulate principles to govern the 
price policy of public and private electricity 
undertakings. P 
+ N 

AMBEDKAR was aware of the limitations imposed 
on the Centre by the Act of 1935 in intervening in , 
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inter-provincial matters. Water resources being a 
provincial matter, the, Labour Department had to 


develop and execute plans very cautiously. It had to 


be stressed that while the Centre did not 

wish to interefere with the freedom of the provinces to draw 
up and execute their own plans, it also declared that Baha 
positive ' participation by the Centre was necessary” 
those Irrigation and hydro-electric projects which invoked 
more than one State and which required regional 

` davelopment of the entire river valley basin for the benefit of 
several provinces and States. 


A long term perspective required to develop 
schemes and policy initiatives for water resources 
development was the basis of Ambedkar’s planning 
during his tenure-in the Labour Department. Detailed 
plans were drawn up on a long term basis to 
develop sectors with. large capital expenditure to 


create the infrastructure for development: The role 


of the state was considered crucial for initiating the 
process of development. The involvement of the 


state was necessary for 
a) Improvement in agriculture with the development of 
irrigation, anti-erosion measures, land reclamation and 
other measures; b) development of electric power, including 
hydro-electric, as the basis of industrial and agricultural : 
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development and with it pump irrigation and rural industry; 

c) development of industry with special reference to the 
production of capital and consumer goods, and also the 
maintenance and development of small-scale and cottage 
industries; and d) comprehensive development of. road 
communications and transport services, especially in rural 
areas. 

It was emphasised that there? houia be a 

balanced ` development of the agricultural and 
industrial sectors and for this. irrigation and power 


~ 


Were the two crucial components. Rapid economic . 


development was necessary to provide. employment 
and remove poverty. For this the government 
machinery had to intervene both. at the level of 
production and also ‘at the level of resources 


allocation and distribution. He’ emphasised the need __ 


to ‘develop an egalitarian and democratic set- “Up in 
the country. 
Ambedkar’s concern for issues related to equality 


and exploitation were spelt out in his views on 


- to strengthen the social and economic foundations | 


‘ 


capitalism and parliamentary democracy. He’ 


observed that 
those who are living under the capitalistic form of industrial 
organisation and under the form of political organisation 
called . parliamentary democracy must recognise the 
contradiction’ of their system....in politics, equality, in 
economics, inequality......Our maxim in economics. is a 
negation of our political maxim. 
The coexistence of fabulous wealth and abject 
poverty was 'the all- -pervading feature of capitalism. 


He pointed out that 
there might be a difference of opinion about resolving these 
` contrasts, but not on thelr existence. (p.39) 
Parliamentary democracy took no notica of economic 
inequalities and the result of “freedom of contract” on -the 
parties to the contract, if they were unequal. In the name of 
“freedom of contract”, the strong were given an opportunity 
to defraud the weak. The result was that the parlimentary 
! system, in claiming to be a protaganist of liberty had 
continuously added to the economic wrongs of the poor, the 
downtrodden and disinherited classes. (p.40) 


y 


Ambedkar also pointed out that in a social 


economy based on ‘private enterprise and pursuit of 
personal. gain, the state was expected: not to 
intervene in economic and social affairs, supposedly 
in the name of liberty. 
But for whom was: this liberty? (For) the landlord to raise 
rent and reduce wages, and for the capitalist to increase 
hours of work and reduce the rate of wages?... For an 
economic ‘system employing armies of workers producing 
goods en masse at a regular interval, someone had to 
make rules so that'the worker would work and the wheel of 
industry would turn. If the State did not do it, the private 
employer would do it and do it to his advantage. (p.41) 
Ambedkar advocated a political-economic frame- 


work of constitutional state socialism with parlimen- 


tary democracy so that an egalitarian social and 


economic organisation would provide a just political 
process to the poor and the dispossessed. a 
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T he article “Trafficking in Glamour’ by 
§ Modhumita Mojumdar: in Mainstream (June 
18, 1994) is, to say the least, distressing and not in 
good ‘taste. She has left no stone unturned in 
denigrating not only Sushmita Sen but her parents 
as well. Beauty contests, as they are popularly 
known, are being held®in- India for the past three 
‘decades and that too by the prestigeous anes of 
\ «India group of newspapers (Femina). To brand such 
pageants as-villgar sex shows is stretching one’s 


ak 


imagination too far. What is wrong if a well-groomed - 


teenager like Sushmita and many others like her in 
the past decades aspire to be branded as the most 
beautiful. girl? | have got it ‘confirmed from some 
young as well as not-so-young women that these 
are natural instincts not only with girls but boys too; 
and so far they do not violate any moral or ethical 
code there could be no objections to such pageants. 
_To an average layman, it is as simple as that. 

The author seems to believe that jewellery, 
cosmetics and even perfumes are symbols of a 
decadent society, a bourgeois society. It is difficult 
to’ subscribe to such views, as it is known that even 

_ women delegates from Russia in the past did use 


lipstics and make-up. Let us also admit that the . 


- association of intellectuals and middle classes with 
the Mahatma in his -struggle for ‘freedom has 
‘brought about a bourgeois revolution in this country. 
(Bút that is a separate matter.) I, for one, do not 
know the ‘reasons for the break-up of Russia 
changing the course of history. | am one among 
those: who revere Lenin as much as the author. 
However, to link-up the great events of history with 
Sushmita’s triumph seems to be irrelevant to me. 
The use of words “beautiful and well-preserved” 
‘about Mrs Gandhi betrays her dislike for her, It is 
not to deny the fact that she was a highly 
‘controversial figure, and many believe that she has 
done immense damage to the Indian polity. But in 
any case her assassination was an abhorrent act. It 
is equally true that the pogrom of Sikhs is one of 


` the darkest spots in our history. Again, if | were. 


asked .such a question, the reply would have been 
that if Dr Rajendra Prasad had moved to an 
ordinary residence instead of occupying the Viceregal 
Lodge, being the first President of one of the 
. poorest countries of the world, probably the course 
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of Indian history would have changed. | may narrate 
one more point. Pandit Nehru was emphatic that he 
would hang a black-marketeer- from the nearest 
lamp post. If he had acted as he had said, ‘the 
Indian economy which, as per the Reserve Bank's 
own admission recently, generates anywhere 
between Rs 34,000 and 36,000 crores in black 
money every year, would have taken a different 
shape altogether. Sushmita was born alrnost a 
quarter of a century after.the Mahatma’s 
assassination. However much we may regret it, the 
event is now a part of history, at least for the new 
generation of Sushmita. To castigate her for 
mentioning the assassination of Mrs- Gandhi is 
obviously being unfair to: her. 

Today Indian films are far too vulgar. It seems as 
if our Cerisor Board is either too corrupt or almost 
defunct. That is a matter of grave concern to us, not . 
the beauty contests. At least one cannot say that 
they are playing havoc with the society, í 

| am a father of two daughters and | adore them 
and |, for certain, would have done exactly what 
Sushmita’s father did for her. Why not castigate 
those who demand and give huge dowries? And 
What -about the abhorrent display of wealth at 
marriages in this poor land? Women of affulent 
classes, the creamy layer, think nothing of putting 
on sarees costing anywhere between Rs 5000 and 
Rs 35,000. In this context, a wardrobe of Rs 40,000 
is just a tuppence. . 

My wife who practices medicine, often comes 
across women “working at the construction sites” 
carrying headloads of bricks all their lives. She feels 


_ sad to hear their tales of woes. 1, however, don't 


expect her to run down to the sites to join the band . 


‘ of the downtrodden. All cannot be Albert Schwitzers. 


Or can they? | saw on TV the.hungry and dying in 
Somalia and Ethiopia. Ms Modhumita also must 
have seen them. May | ask her-as to why she is not 
in Somalia? Sushmita did not meet the protestors in 
Manila. But then she is neither in any movement 
nor an activist. She does not claim to be a Joan of 
Arc. Why expect her to be one? Let us accept that 
she is just like any other teenager wanting to do all 
that she can. We can only wish her well. 
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Question Mark 


lections to the State Assemblies in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 

are shortly due and the process of selection of candidates as well 
as the election campaign clearly indicate the possibility of no party 
emerging as the decisive winner in either of the two States. If this really 
happens as is being forecast by many an analyst, it would deal a heavy 
blow to the Congress which has already been reduced to a cipher in such 
major States of the Hindi heartland as UP and Bihar. It would also 
seriously affect the Prime Ministers stature as P.V. Narasimha Rao’s . 
assumption to the office of the head of the Union Government had 
removed in a large measure the sense of alienation of the people of 
Andhra Pradesh, the issue which N.T. Rama Rao and his Telugu Desam 
Party had exploited to the hilt to capture power in the past. 

The undeniable fact is that in both the States the Congress is beset 
with severe factional quarrels and dissidence that threaten to mar the 
ruling party's chances at the hustings. Dissidence in the Congress is no 
news since it has become endemic in practically every State thanks to the 
manner in which the party was allowed to function since its major split in 
1969: Narasimha Rao may be irying to tread a different path and the 
notable shift from the personality and image of the Prime Minister to policy 
matters, programmes and performance in the central manifesto of the 
party for the elections to Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Goa and Sikkim 
cannot be overlooked. However, infighting within the party organisation 
has reached such proportions that it is beyond even Narasimha Rao’s 
capacity to control. Or else how can one explain the last-minute inclusion 
of the progeny of the Prime Minister and party President in the final list o 
candidates from Andhra Pradesh even though his name did not figure in 
the earlier list? 

The Andhra Congress | was hoping to cash in on the stress and strain 
within the TDP following NTR’s recent marriage but those have not 


==] assumed the dimension of anything which could lead to a major division in 
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the different Congress factions are remote precisely because factional 
loyalties are strongly entrenched in the party and it would require all the 
political skills in Narasimha Rac’s possession to reduce it to bearable 
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Congress emerge victorious. However, unsure of how that strategy would 
work some Congress leaders have already started saying that since the 
electoral issues in the two States would be local and not national, the poll 
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cause problems anywhere. In Seshan one finds a 


‘refreshing break from the dullness of mere role- - 


erformance—something beyond which the anxiety- 
‘Tidden middle class can seldom imagine. 

Seshan is not wrong in his mission—his relentless 
attack on the prevalent political culture. Yet, there 
are some who argue that the way he does it— 
particularly the language he speaks—is not really 
modest. In other words, he is terribly straight- 
forward: His words do not fail to reveal what he is 


against—the all-pervasive corruption in the contem- - 


„porary political culture.- But, then, it has to--be 
realised that this directness—or this language that 
knows no ambiguity or diplomatic sophistication--is 
his strength. There are limits to mild/soft words. 
Tndeed,. ‘mildness’ is nothing but one’s inability to 
acquire the courage to speak what ought to be 
spoken. Moreover, a system that is so thoroughly 
rotten needs hard words to reveal its Ugliness. For 
T.N. Seshan,- language is power. He is a man witha 
hammer. | 
And herein lies his arrogance. He seems to be 
excessively certain about himself. His words know 
no limits; he spares none. This arrogance is, 
however, the arrogance of honesty. In a system 
that protects and cultivates corruption, one who 
dares to retain honesty is unique, special and 
different. Seshan has realised from the core of his 
heart that his innumerable fans have begun to. see 
him as a different bureaucrat. And this gives him 


the arrogance—the arrogance implicit in his power" 


y be different. 
Cd] 


EVEN those who do not like Seshan find it difficult 
to argue that he is speaking something which is 
false or untrue. From the strictly legaV/technical 
point of view, Seshan, at times, may prove to be 


naive. But then truth is more than legal documents. ` 


The essence of what he says remains true. 
Everyone feels that democracy requires genuine 
electoral reforms. Everyone feels that the political 
parties too have to democratise their functioning. 
Everyone feels that something must be done to 
resist the growing lumpenisation of politics—the 
way it is corrupted by money, violence and 
immorality. Everyone feels that somewhere someone 
yghould rise up and make these politicians realise 
- that their despotism can’t go on forever. And T.N. 
Seshan is trying to do that. When one sees that 
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‘every politician, be it Narasimha Rao or Jyoti Basu 


or Laloo Prasad Yadav, is somewhat afraid of 
Seshan and his mission, one feels happy. This is 
indeed like enjoying a film in which the hero with his 


_ Strength and charisma is determined. to defeat all 


the villains. Is’ it that T.N. Seshan is like Amitabh 
Bachchan in the real drama of life? . 

Life is, however, not a screen. The narrative of 
life tells us that the system cannot be altered by 
one individual, no matter how courageous, 
charismatic and powerful he is. As we have already 
implied, it is futile: to see revolution in Seshan’s 
agenda. Ín fact, such a scale is not at all needed to 
evaluate his achievements. The meaning of Seshan 
is not revolution; the real meaning is that even 
honest/bold/daring bureaucrats do matter, arouse 


hope and at least intiate a process of healthy 


transformation. ` : 

There is, however, no dearth of cynics. They 
often argue that all that Seshan is doing is pretty 
instrumental in nature; he too possesses a high 
ambition and with this ‘saviour image one day he 
would join politics! One thing can be said without 
the slightest hesitation. Seshan’s power is his voice 
of dissent against the prevalent political culture; its 
illegitimacy, at least in the minds of the people, 
explains his popularity. And if he too allows himself 
to be coopted by the same political system, none 
can prevent his fall. 

An intelligent/insightful person like T.N. Seshan, 
let's hope, understands this simple truth. The 
affection he gets from the people, far- from 
misdirecting him, should make him more and more 


‘wiser. . E 
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Indira’ S Abiding Legacy | 


YASH PAL 


The following is the text of the speech delivered by the distinguished scientist, Prof Yash Pal, at a public 
function held on October 31, 1994 in New Delhi to mark the tenth anniversary of Indira Gandhi's 


assassination. The function was presided over by the Prime Minister, P.V. Narasimha Rao. 


1 


want to, share with you why | admired Indira 
Gandhi. And still do. 

Not so much because she was a great 
stateswoman. Or the Prime Minister of India. Not 
even because she was Jawaharlal Nehru’s daughter. 

| admired her, and still. do, because like her 
„father, she made me feel proud to be an Indian. “ 

We have accomplished much since the time 
when Nehru was our leader. Or Indira was our 
Prime Minister. 

But why don't | feel as proud to be an Indian as | 
then felt? What has gone away? Will it ever come 
back? Even in a different form? 

For example: 

e Do we have specific Indian dreams in the current flood'of 

globalisation and uniformisation, sweeping the world? 

Including India? 

e Are we truly thinking for ourselves? 

. @ Has self-reliance become a dirty word? 

Indira Gandhi used to repeat Gandhiji’s words: 
“Satisfaction lies in the effort, not in attainment.” Is 
this becoming a meaningless sermon? 

Indiraji had said: 

Development does not mean imitation of the patterns of 

living of affluent societie >. Our aim should be to provide the 

bulk of our people a minimum of goods ‘and services which 
are also aesthetically satisfying. Development cannot and 
should not neglect the spirit. 

However, a message seems to be going around 
now that. the good life has already been invented in 
the West and imitation and copying is the best we 
can do. As far as the spirit in life is concerned the 
dominating varieties seem to be revivalist or 
intoxicating. i ane 


+ 


LET me dwell a minute on some personal 
experiences involving Indira Gandhi.. 

| was thrilled that in the late sixties, Indiraji gave 
full support to a crazy idea of Vikram Sarabhai to 
' prepare, develop and conduct the Satellite 
instructional Television Experiment (SITE). At that 


time the Communication Ministry and Ministry of . 


— Editor 


| & B were not very enthusiastic about such a 
strange initiative by the Department of Atomic 
Energy. We all know that the ripples of that 


. “greatest communication experiment in history”, in 


Arthur C. Clark’s words, are still heard around the 
world—and helped develop the human personality 
of the Indian space programme. 

When our first Intelsat Station at Arvi had to be 
put up, Indiraji accepted Sarabhai’s assurance that 
even though we had no track-record in the area, we 
could build it in India, within cost, within time. And it 
was done. 

Indiraji appreciated the need to build islands of 


‘ self-confidence. 


One can recall several other instances of this 
nature. 

Speaking as a scientist, aeea and by now 
also social, |! can say that we considered her as a 
person who understood our language, our passions. 
We felt that we had privileged access to her. But | 


‘have noticed that this was also true of artists, 


dancers, musicians, theatre people, ecologists and_ 
nature lovers. Also, tribals, craftsmen ant 
folkdancers. 

She listened and she empathised. How could 
she have been special to such a wide variety of 
persons? 

The -answer lies, perhaps, in the fact’ that she 
was immersed i in totality, sensed interconnections, 
and even in areas she didn’t know ‘ery well, she 
had the gift of discernment. She had said, or 
quoted, in one of her speeches: 

Good taste grows slowly through the effort to understand 

what is beyond us, the endeavour to appreciate what we 

cannot yet understand. 

She had been singularly successful in developing 
good taste—and a epee to discern—and to 
appreciate. 

That is, perhaps, the reason why people from 
many different cultures of mind, and styles of living, 
thought that Indira really belonged to their tribe. 

While talking about a project to “evolve a new 
concept of standard of living’, in other words 
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: “redefining the good life’, she had said: 

The objective i is to indicate a way of life vhich i satisfying 

„ and graceful, but within our means. 

Grace was important to her. Grace in things, 

ideas, in people’s lives. 

Grace, not in an elitist sense, but grace emanating 
‘from the way ordinary people live and relate. 

She exhorted young industrialists “to mould 


goods (things we call consumer durables) with an . 


Indian feel”. 
On another occasion: 

` Let us seek out elements. of colour and significance in 
traditional apparel, in observances, and ways of living. 


è 


+ 


Wi 
AHE richness of Indira Gandhi's personality can 
escape those who see her only as an actor in the 


political arena. With due apologies to you, Mr Prime . 


Minister, and your distinguished colleagues, | feel 
that politics occupies an UNTER Cn ARN large part of 
' our mental spaces. 


Indiraji was a friend of the Earth and the 
coexisting manifestations of life, the tiora and fauna, 
including humans. 

In her classic -address to the Stockholm 


_ Conference on Human Environment in 1972, she 


urged: 
a continuous search into cause. and effect, an unending 
effort to match technology with higher levels of thinking. We ` 
must concern ourselves, not only with the kind of world we 
want, but also the kind of man who should inhabit it. 


She went on: 
Surely we do not want a society divided into those who 
condition, and those who are conditioned. 

Let us decide, on this tenth anniversary of Indira 
Gandhi's departure, that, while. facing this’ fast 
changing world, we shall not be the only ones who 

will be conditioned. We will interact,. not just be . 
acted upon. 

Such a decision would have implications. | hope 
we will understand them. That will be homage 
enough to the memory of that remarkable human 
being. a 





Being a Proud Indian 
: NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


midst the profusion of tributes paid to Indira 
Gandhi on the tenth anniversary of her 
martyrdom on Octobar 31, perhaps the most 
eloquent but concise was by the eminent scientist- 


whilosopher, Professor Yash Pal, who said she had 


made us feel proud of being an Indian. 

_ To be proud of belonging to our motherland was 
the constant injunction that my generation had to 
abide by when we were young students—that was 
before the country became independent. The galling 
yoke of foreign rule was not allowed to thwart the 
personality of a true Indian. How elated we used to 
feel those days when our young revolutionary 
heroes mounted the gallows singing Rabindranath 
Tagore’s memorable lines—"Biessed is my life that 
/ am born in this land”! It was the same spirit which 
could be suppressed neither by the bullet and the 
bullying of the Raj nor by the incessant ideological 
refrain of the White Man’s superiority. 

This by itself was the surest guarantee for the 
triumph of our freedom struggle. All our great 
leaders have not only harped on the greatness and 
grandeur of our civilisation but instilled into millions 
upor millions of their countrymen the sense of 
irrepressible pride of being an Indian—born out of 
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the soil of this mother earth that is India. Not 
everybody could face the trials and tribulations of 
being an activist in the freedom struggle, but 
everybody, even those who could not come forward 
to make the sacrifice for the struggle for 
independence, were mandated not to bend their 
heads in servility before the foreign ruler. Even 


‘today we could get a touch of that unbending spirit 


as we watch scene after scene in Attenborough’s 
Gandhi. To be kowtowing to the Raj or be a scab 
was the worst from of disgrace in the eyes of the 
awakened, public those days. 

This feeling persisted even after independence, 
rather our leaders who were wielding power could 
perceive the strength of this pride as a national 
asset and could draw upon it for the rebuilding of 
our country after independence—its economy, its 
culture, its foreign policy. Nowadays we hear a lot 
of attacks on the Nehruvian model of development. 
But any unbiased observer would concede that 
what Nehru tried to achieve was the rebuilding of a 


- strong economy shattered by colonial depredation. 


The preference was for the industrial revolution 
model. The government had to step in because the 
private sector was at that time too weak and bereft 


5 


v 





of resources to undertake the building of the basic 
industries, in short providing for the necessary 


infrastructure. As for external help, the World Bank | 


authorities made it abundantly clear that they were 
not interested in underwriting a _ programme of 
industrialisation of the country. 

“At this point, the strength of our- national 
movement came into full play—instead of submitting 
to the dictates of the powerful vested interests of 


the developed countries and their friendly multilateral ` 


agencies, we in our country launched our unique 


programme of industrialisation. We had no hesitation . 
in seeking the advice and cooperation of a whole. 


galaxy of economists from many countries cutting 
across the Cold War dividing lines. That was how 


- our mixed economy was planned, ‘which held to the - 


motto of self-reliance. 

Without this, we would not have been where we 
are today. We might have had a sort_of imported 
industrialisation that would have been at the mercy 
of the industrial giants abroad. More likely we would 
have met the fate of Pakistan, which lagged miles 
behind in economic growth while burdened with a 
bloated military outfit that was tied to the Pentagon 
while bringing in instability in government and 
politics of the country. Much as our pundits of today. 
may run down the economic strategy of the Nehru 
era, it. needs to be realised that with all the 
shortcomings of that strategy, there could have 


been no economic growth today without the 


foundations laid yesterday. 


+ 


IN a sense, our foreign ploicy strategy of non- 


alignment has been the manifestation of that same 
urge to be proud of being an Indian. After having 
liberated itself from the rule of the mightiest empire 
of the time, India was in-no-mood to be subjected to 
pressures by any outside power in foreign affairs. 
As the world got virtually bifurcated into two 
blocs—the Western bloc under Washington and the 
Communist bloc under Moscow—our leaders refused 
to submit to either. Hence came non-alignment. As 
decades paned more and more countries joined 
the ranks: of the non-aligned—including a number of 
those who had originally joined one power bloc or 
the other—the snooty critics some of whom had 
branded non-alignment as sin, found themselves 
- out of step with the growing worldwide urge against 
bloc politics until one of the superpowers collapsed 
thereby bringing an abrupt end to the Cold War 
itself. Non-alignment marked the triumph of self- 
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respect in international politics. 
~ During the current drive for economic reforms in 
our country, the term very much in fashion today i$ 
„ globalisation. There is certainly no place for an 
autarchy in today’s interdependent world. Both the 
advance of technology and extension of the frontiers 
of knowledge have made narrow nationalism 
anachronistic and definitely harmful to our economy 
and polity as well. At the same time, a copycat 
importing of any foreign model would not only be 
repugnant but harmful for our country. ae 

The subservient: implementation of diktats from 
the Fund-Bank bosses that the Finance Ministry 
mafia has all the time been clamouring for, can only 
harm the economy and in effect would undermin 
the very purpose of the economic reforms a 


` befitting this country. What is missing in the present 


dispensation. is a pride in our. own achievements; 


~ instead has come the mortgaging the fate of our 


economy to the new Moghuls of the world economy, 
the giant conglomerates miscalled multinationals. 
The spirit that fought tenaciously to overthrow the 
domination of the Raj fifty years ago can hardly be 
expected to bow to the dictates of the super- 
moneylenders of the Fund-Bank caucus. If we allow 
ourselves to be subservient to the Fund-Bank order, 
we shall be swamped by the economic overlordship 


of the G-7. Already when we talk about our 


impressive foreign exchange reserve, we do not at 
the same time tell the country the enormous debt 
servicing that we have to bear now and this will 
continue for years to come. 

Does that mean that we should have chosen toy 
wallow in the backwardness -of a stagnant economy? 
Not in the least. What a self-respecting country led 
by ‘a government proud of. its strength’ and 
accomplishments .would have done would be to 
carefully review its.own unique experiment of mixed 
economy for four long decades, and on the ‘basis of 
such a re-examination of the. past, design its own 
model. of modernising the economy, removing the 
shackles that are impinging .on its growth and 
rousing the entire nation with/the vista of a strong 


_ economy that could harness the nation’s wealth, tap 


its human resources and ensure’ the social well- 
being of its billion strong people. All this demands 
the discarding of inferiority complex and rekindling 
the spirit of being a proud Indian. Globalisation in 
that case would not be mere subservience to the 


‘giant marauders that prowl the world market. Its., 


time the Prime Minister had spelt out the sign-posts 
on his Middle Way. | a 
(Courtesy: The Hindu) 
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Political System is Hostage to Racketeers 


MADHU LIMAYE 


n a scarcely noticed address to the 12th Joint 
Conference of the CBI and State Anti- 
Corruption Bureau Officers on October 20, 1994 the 


Prime Minister, P.V. Narasimha Rao, called for “a _ 


multipronged action plan to tackle the menace of 
corruption”. He assured the Enforcement Agencies 
that “all legislative and administrative measures 
would be taken to help them tackle the corruption 

roblem”. 
corruption is the single greatest obstacle to rapid 
‘economic development and reform of the political 
system, it is hoped that the investigation into the 
scandal exposed in this article and speedy action 


thereon would receive the Prime Ministers special 


attention. It would be a test of the integrity of the 
top leadership. 

We have celebrated the 125th Birth Centenary of 
the Father of our Nation. Is it not appropriate to 
pause and reflect on the distance the country has 
travelled away from the ideals he had laid down for 
us since his death 46 years ago? He taught us the 
virtues of cleanliness and public hygiene. He tried to 
inculcate in us the much-needed civic sense. But 
we neglected his teaching. We allowed our villages, 
towns and cities to go to seed. Garbage heaps piled 
p everywhere, even in posh colonies. The slums 

became a veritable hell. Now the dreaded plague, 
Ñwhich even for people of my generation was only a 
childhood memory, has overtaken us. 

Mahatma Gandhi also laid the greatest stress on 
probity in public life. He insisted on accountability 
and had warned us about the incipient danger of 
corruption, when it was really no bigger than a 
barely visible speck. Now corruption has enveloped 
the entire national life and will have more fatal 
consequences than the new plague. The seizure of 
the Jain diaries should have created an unprecend- 
ented furore, because it uncovers a rot in the 
system more serious than that revealed by the 
Bofors exposure. But unfortunately we have become 
as used to this terrible scourge of corruption as the 
garbage heaps in our cities. | think it necessary to 
state the stark facts relevant to the issue. 

On March 25, 1991 one Ashfaq Hussian Lone, 


alleged to be the Deputy Chief of Hizbul Mujahadeen - 


Intelligence, was arrested at Jamat-e-lslam at Chitli 
Kabar, Delhi. Bank drafts and cash were seized. 
The source of the money was one Dr Mohammad 
Ayub in London. A JNU student, Shahabuddin 


In view of the fact that this plague of . 


Ghauri, and seven Hawala dealers were arrested in 
the next two or three months. The clues led to 


further raids. In the words of the CBI: 

On 3.5.1991 searches were conducted simultaneously at 
20 places including the business and residential premises 
of the said J.K, Jain. The business and residential premises 
as well as the farm house of one S.K. Jain, the employer of 
the said J.K. Jain, were also searched. The unaccounted 
cash in a sum of Rs 93,52,755, foreign exchange worth Rs 
3,69,307, Indira Vikas Patra worth Rs 10,50,000 and gold 
bars weighing 4430 kgs were recovered from five different 
places during the said searches. Unaccounted cash in a 
sum of Rs 58,09,100, Indira Vikas Patra for Rs 10,50,100 
and foreign exchange—namely, 593 US dollars, 300 UK 
pounds, 2700 Dutch marks, 50 Hong Kong dollars, 300 
francs and 50 unknown currencies—were also recovered 
from the house of the said J.K. Jain. Some diaries and 
figures were also recovered from the house of the said J.K. 
Jain, 


+ 


WHEN the investigation into this was virtually 
closed and charge-sheets were framed against 
Lone and Ghauri, no reference was made to the 
seizures of May 3, 1991 and their significance. 
There was no question of taking action against the 


. Jains. The CBI really intended to hush up the 


matter, which it thought was politically explosive, 
The publication of the details of the material seized 
at the premises of the Jains revealed violation of 
the several laws of the land, and yet the CBI had 
failed to take effective and expeditious action in 
national interest. The CBI officer, O.P. Sharma, and 
Vijay K. Rama Rao, Director of the CBI, should be 
obliged to explain why no thorough investigation 
has been carried out into the activities of the Jains. 
From the notings of the CBI officers concerned it 


_ appeared that between April 1988 to March 1991 


vast sums, received from sources abroad, were 
disbursed by the Hawala racketeers. The bene- 
ficiaries were Kashmiri terrorists, politicians, 
bureaucrats and others whose identity could be 
easily established through “custodial investigation 
to which any accused in the situation of the four 
Jains would normally be subjected”. Every case of 
non-enforcement of law in matters of corruption is 
an act of “discrimination and arbitrariness” and 
violative of Article 14 of the Constitution. 

The Jains were raided on May 3, 1991, Although 
more than three years have passed, the CBI has 
not been able to clinch the matter. Can anything be 
more damaging? Contrast the speedy and efficient 
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manner of the CBI inquiry into the Allahabad High 
Court happenings under the “lash” of the Apex 
Court and we see the difference. The task of 


deciphering the entires and identifying the persons | 


is not at all difficult. Even an inexperienced layman 
of average intelligence can do it. In fact the identity 
of the persons and the payment received have 
already been established. The highlights are as 
under: 





Name of Person Period Total 

and Party . Amount 
Politicians’ 

Rajiv Gandhi March 1991 . Rs 2 crores 

(Congress) 

Bhajan Lal Feb. 1988 to Rs 1 crore 

(Congress) June 1990 

Balram Jakhar March 1988 Rs 61 lakhs 

(Congress) to April 1991 

N.D. Tiwari April 1988 to Rs 25.8 lakhs 

(Congress) April 1991 

Kalpanath Rai July 1988 to ~Rs 54.7 lakhs 

(Congress) April 1991 : 

V.C. Shukla July 1989 to Rs 65.8 lakhs 

(JD and JD-S/Congress) April 1991 ; 

R.K. Dhawan September 1989 As 50 lakhs 

(PS to PM) 7 

Madhavrao Scindia January 1990 to Rs 75 lakhs 

(Congress) April 1991 

K.K. Tiwari April 1991 Rs 30 lakhs 

(Congress) 

L.K. Advani April 1988 to - Ris 60 lakhs 

(BJP) April 1991 

S.R. Bommai September 1990 Rs 52 lakħs 

(JD) to April 1991 7 

Arif Mohammad Khan May 1988 to Rs 7.5 crores 

{JD/ind.) April 1991 

Chimanbhai Patel ` December 1989 to Rs 1:9 crores 

(JD and Congress) January 1991 

President, JD- April 1991 Rs 1 crore 

S/SJP. 

Footnotes’ ' : 

1. Round Figures. Only those who received Rs 20 lakhs or more 


are mentioned. ; i 

2. itis not without significance that the Jains, who apart from 
being Hawala racketeers, have been engaged in power and 
construction activities and so the then Power Minister and 
Officials connected with the Central and Madhya Pradesh 
Power Departments have’ been the object of their special 
attention. Arif Mohammad Khan, close Jan Morcha colleague 
of V.P. Singh, who as the Prime Minister gave him two 
important portfolios, including Power, received the largest 
amount among the politicians, that is, Rs 7.5 crores. Arun 
Nehru, Madan Lal Khurana, Arjun Singh and others have not 
been listed above because their receipts were less than Rs 20 
lakhs each. 

8. Among the bureaucrats, there are in addition to those in the 
above list, a dozen officiais of the Central and Madhya 
Pradesh Power Departments, National Thermal Development 
Corporation and Central Electricity Authority who have received 
money from the Jains, but their names have not been 
mentioned because the amounts received were jess than Rs 
20 lakhs. 


Yashwant Sinja 
(JD and JD-S/SJP) 
Devi Lal 

(JD) 

Kalyan Singh Kalvi 
(JD-S/SJP) 

Asoke Sen 
(JD-S/SJP) 


P.S. Bami, 

Chairman, NTPC 

B.S. Ojha, Union 
Secretary, Ministry 

of Agriculture 

M.P. Narayanan, 
Chairman, Coal India 
vilay Karan, 
Commissioner of Police, 


Delhi, later Director, CBI. 


K, Padmanabhaiya, 
Addl. Secretary, 


March 1990 to 
April 1991 


April 1989 to 
March 1990 


December 1990 to 
April 1991 


December 1990 to 
January 1991 


Bureaucrats? 


March 1988 to 
April 1991 
April 1988 to 
March 1990 


Febuary 1990 to 
October 1990 


, April 1989 to 


December 1989 


March 1990 to 
October 1990 





„Ministry of Power 
J.S. Bedi, June 1991 
Secretary, RAW 

Business? 
_ Lalit Suri 1988 to 1991 
List of Politician Recipients 
{Amount less than Rs 20 lakhs) 

_Name of Person/Party Period 
P.Shiv Shankar July 1988 to 
(Congress) i December 1990 
Jaffer Sharif November 1988 
(Congress) to August 1989 
L.P. Sahi July 1989 to 
(Congress) August 1989 
M.L. Fotedar . September 1989 
(Congress) 
Kamal Nath February 1990 to 
(Congress) April 1991 
Arjun Singh April 1988 to 
(Congress) August 1990 
Ranjit Singh November 1990 
(Son of Devi Lal) 
(JD-S/SJP) 
Sharad Yadav April 1988 to 
(JD) l March 1990 ` 
Moti Lal Vora April 1988 to 
(Congress) March 1990 
Ms Krishna Sahi April 1988 to 
(Congress) ’ March 1990 
Giani Zail Singh April 1989 to 
(Congress) December 1989 
Madan Lal Khurana - April 1986 to 
(BJP) March 1990 
Vijay Kumar Malhotra April 1988 to 
(BJP) March 1990 
Ms Tajdar Babbar April 1988 to 
(Congress) March 1990 
Pranab Mukherjee April 1991 
(Congress) 


Rs 21 lakhs 


Rs 50 lakhs Ka d 
Rs 95 lakhs 


Rs 20 lakhs 


Rs 34.5 lakhs 


Rs. 50 lakhs 


Rs 25 lakhs 


Rs 90 lakhs ei 


Rs. 58 lakhs 


Rs. 20.0 lakhs 


Rs 10.5 crores 


a 


Total Amount 


Rs 16.94 lakhs 

Rs 10 lakhs 

Rs 3.50 laktis . 

Rs 10 lakhs x 
Rs 17 lakhs 

Rs 10.50 lakhs 


Rs 15 lakhs 


Rs 5 lakhs 
Rs 10 lakhs 
Rs 2 lakhs 
Rs § lakhs 
Rs 3 lakhs 
Rs 1 lakh 
Rs 1 lakh H 


Rs 10 lakhs 
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Digvijay Singh April 1991 Rs 10 lakhs 
(JD-S/SJP) 
Harmohan Dhawan April 1991 Rs 10 lakhs 
(JD-S/SJP) a i 
fagannath Pahadia April 1991 Rs.5 lakhs 
(Congress) . 
Chandu Lal Chandrakar ` April 1991 Rs § lakhs - 
(Congress) f 
Rajesh Pilot April 1991 Rs 10 lakhs 
(Congress) . 
M.J. Akbar - April 1991 Rs 5 lakhs 
(Congress) ; 
Buta Singh : ' May 1989 to Rs 7.50 lakhs 
(Congress) _ Septmber 1989 
List of Bureaucrat Recipients 
(Amount less than Rs 20. lakhs) 
V.K. Khanna, September 1989 l Rs 5 lakhs 
int Secretary, Š 
Deptt. of Power, 
Union of India 
M.L. Malik, May 1990 Rs 1 lakh 
Director (Operations) ‘ 
in NTPC. 
V. Sunderrajan, May 1990 Rs 1 lakh 
Director (Projects) 
in NTPC i 
C:N. Swamy, November 1988 Rs 3 lakhs 
General Manager i x 
in NTPC : 
A. Baijal, September 1988 Rs 1 lakh 
General Manager 
in NTPC ; 3 
M.A. Hai, February 1991 Rs 0.50 lakh 
CMD, National 
Hydroelectric Power 
Corporation . 
H.K. Khan, March 1991 _ Rs‘2,37,500 
Chief Secretary, ; ' 
- Gujarat and also 
yey in the 
/Union of India j 
P.N. Abbi, May 1989 to Rs 15 lakhs 
Chief Secretary June 1990 
in MP 
R.K. Nair, April 1988 Rs 0.50 lakhs 
Dy. General Manager, j É 
NTPC ; 
R.K. Narayanan, _ April 1988 to Rs 5 lakhs 
Central Electricity March 1990 
Authority i i 
S. Berry, April 1991 Rs 2 lakhs 
EIL 
R.R. Shah, January 1991 Rs 5 lakhs 
Joint Secretary, 
Deptt. of Power, 
Union of India : : 
+ ‘ 


THE CBI has had recourse to evasion, half-truths 
and prevaricaton in the face of certain irrefutable 
facts. It has admitted that S.K. Jain has “to some 


o 


extent explained what the coded entries pertain to”. 
But it says that corroboration of the identities of... 
persons has not yet been obtained by “independent 
evidence”. It has also stated that S.K. Jain had 
“taken the plea that the said payments were made 
from the proceeds of black money generated in his 
company”. But there is no mention that the Income 
Tax and other agencies were brought in to expose 
this blatant lie. The diaries, notebooks, etc. contain 
other information, but the correctness of the already 
decoded names and the sums paid have not been 
contradicted by the CBI. How serious and efficient 
the CBI was is clear from its own admissions! 

it says: 

Efforts were made to interrogate S.K. Jain and J.K. Jain in 

early part of 1993 who avoided to appear before the CBI 

and also went abroad. Their presence could, however, be 

secured, in the month of July 1993, for the purpose of 

investigation. When they further avoided joining investigation, 

a look out notice was issued against them in the month of 

September 1993, as a result of which their presence could 


be secured through the immigration authorities of Delhi for 
their interrogation in the middle of September 1993 onwards... 


Verification of their statements was thereafter, it 
is claimed by the CBI, taken up “vigorously” which 
is still continuing. 

The ramifications of the Hawala financiers, from 
the Kashmiri terrorists to leading indian politicians 
and bureaucrats make one freeze with amazement. 
The Executive of this country—its political arm 
(Ministers), bureaucracy (a serving Secretary is 
implicated), and its intelligence wing—the RAW 
Chief Bedi, who retired in 1993, and Vijay Karan, 
then boss of the CBI, were themselves involved—are 
devoid of all conscience and. wallow in corruption. 
The President of the BUP, L.K. Advani, who loudly 
talks of an uncompromising fight against Kashmiri 
terrorism, himself accepts subversive funds. V.P. 
Singh had said on several occasions that members 
of his goverriment were not involved in corruption. 
Apart from Devi Lal and Arif Mohammad Khan, who 
received vast sums, especially the latter, Arun 
Nehru and Sharad Yadav also have received 
tainted money. Yadav has-at least admitted the 
fact. V.P. Singh, however, is dumb like a doll on this - 
issue. Only the names of George Fernandes, 
Madhu Dandavate—Socialist Ministers—and the 
CPI and CPI-M leaders are not there in the Jain 
Diary. 

It has become a common practice to blame 
Pakistan for our ills. Pakistan is without doubt doing 
everything in its power to destabilise the Indian 
state. But The Enemy Is Within. | therefore think 
that ruthless action -against all those involved in 
these shady transactions will help cleanse the rot in 
the Indian political system and other departments of 
national life. = 
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MEDIA SE 
Foreign Media: The Real Dangers 


CHANCHAL SARKAR 


ilvio Berlusconi is.in big trouble. Before 
becoming the Prime Minister of Italy he was 

(and in reality is) the owner of three commercial TV 
channels plus three more pay TV stations and a 
number of magazines and newspapers. Now he’s to 
be investigated for corruption before he became the 
Prime Minister. Robert Maxwell was in even greater 
trouble and, among many other. things, had eaten 
up million of pounds worth of pension money of his 
companies’ employees. Finally suicide seemed the 


only way out for him. The two biographies of Rupert. 


Murdoch show him to be very unscrupulous in 
business and devious. Here is a nugget of wisdom 
from him: “Monopoly is a terrible thing, until you 
have it.” 

These are the sort of people, or paperback 
editions of them, who enter foroeign countries to 
buy, or by some other formula acquire, TV stations, 
newspapers, magazines, publishing houses, record 
companies and other media. Against such a 
background should be examined the case for the 
entry of foreign media into India—even though 
whirlpools of words have passed under the bridge, 
much of them repetitive. f 

Their “figgerin' ” as Lord Thomson used to do 
before buying should provide some. answer why 
youh people want to spread their media empires. 

And that is the way for us to understand why India 
is now in the target line. If companies like Time 
Warner or News Corporation or Financial Times or 
Bertalsmann or Matsushita’s MCA want to come 
into India in partnership of some kind then some 
speculative “figgerin’”” should be done about their 
motives. Take the investments that Turners, 
Murdoch, Berlusconi and their like have made in 
their mergers, buy-outs and take-overs. Compared 
to them the combined investments of the combined 
profits of the major Indian newspapers would be 
chickenfeed. One example, Murdoch spend Rs 1580 
crores buying into Asian television, only one of his 
many deals; the two most profitable Indian papers 
make profits of Rs 150 crores and Rs 90 crores a 
year. The stakes for the foreign media must be 
__ much higher, financial and political. If India were to 
P have an Indian Sun or News of the World in a 
dozen languages what a pot of gold it would be and 
what a good way to curdling the tastes and values 


of the people. About languages Ted Turner has 
said, “One good thing about satellite networking is 
that you can send out a number of language tracks 
even though dubbing in all those languages is not 
expensive.” : 


+ 


TODAY even in backward India it would be stupid 
to consider newspapers, TV, radio and book 
publishing as separate media. They aren't. The TV 
era in India has only begun. As someone said, New 
York now has 500 TV channels, in a very few years 
it may have 5000, will The New York Times then 
last? Are the Indian media owners trying to get in at 
the start of an exponential expansion of TV and 
asking the big buccaneers of the ‘international 
media world for a leg up? What do the Indian media 
moguls have in mind? That is difficult to know. 
Investigative journalism is much sharper in the 
West so it’s possible to know a lot about Western 
media moguls and their financial deals. Knowing 
about the Indians is much more difficult and so it 
may be necessary to ferret out Indian motives from 
the operations of the foriegn moguls. Have the 
Indians considered: “You chase colonialism out the 
door and it comes back through the sky”? Having 
foreign owned media in Britain or America and in 
India are entirely different things and if one thinks 
that the Americans are tolerant then one should 
remember the anger in America when the Japanese 
began to buy up American companies including 
media ones. On motives take Brazil's Globo group 
with its 85 station TV network, 50 stations of radio, 
26 cable TV channels, the publishing house Globo 
and the second largest daily Globo. The group has 
subsidiaries in Latin America and Europe and 
substantial shares in financial, real estate, mineral 
and manufacturing companies. Is this the proximate 
aim of Indian newspaper owners? 

Not many ex-colonial countries are prepared to 
let the colonialists back in through the media. South 
Africa seems to be an exception—letting the Argus 
group be bigger even than they were. Its wisdom 
will have to be watched because newspapers can 
have a powerful political effect. Neil Kinnock was 
certain that Labour lost the last general election in 
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Britain because of the Tory-leaning newspapers. 
Countries not yet as stable as Britain must watch 
out for domestic influences strengthened by foreign 
media support. In any case it is no good lurching 
from ad hoc and uncoordinated decisions to 
decisions like over Business India or Reuters. 

The issue of foreign papers has had a good 
scamper in the press. ‘Patriotism’ and ‘nationalism’ 
are words often used; they have some relevance 
but only if seen against technology. One of Murdoch’s 
favourite one-liners is: “The technology is galloping 


Foreign Print Media’s Gift to UK 


over the old regulatory machinery.” And if people in 
India wish to have a quick touchstone test of 
newspaper Patriotism—of one’s wishing to invite y 
foreign papers or of blocking them—the news- 

papers’ Emergency record may be worth going 
over. | can never forget the first Director of the IPI, 
Jim Rose, telling me: “When the Germans came to 
France only three papers opposed them.” That's 
Patriotism for you! a 


(A slightly abridged version of this appeared 
in The Hindustan Times) 


a 


J.P. CHATURVEDI 


t has become fashionable among the elite in 

India. to support the entry of the foreign print 
media into India on the ground that it would 
encourage healthy competition, lead to greater 
professionalism and higher standards of journalism. 
It is being claimed that all these have happened to 
the British press with the entry of the foreign print 
media. A glance at the history of British journalism 
will convince that the rewards have only resulted in 
lowering not only the standards but the reputation of 
British journalists, thé elimination of a large number 
of newspapers and a complete lack of credibility for 
the British press as a whole. There was a time 
when a reporter in England was decribed as “an 
eavesdropper, an interloper, a low fellow who takes 
notes in secret, apologises in public and narrowly 
escapes being flung into the Thames”. It was a 
heroic fight put up by great editors of the Times like 
Barnes and Delane that earned the Times the 
epithet “Thunderer”’ and those who reported for 
newspapers “gentlemen of the Press”. With great 
papers and great editors (like W.T. Stead, J.A. 
Spender and C.P. Scott) the profession of journalism 
was really recognised as the Fourth Estate, apart 
from the Lords spiritual, Temporal and the Commons. 
The first foreigner who entered the British press 
and changed its method of work as well as purpose 
was a certain gentleman born in Canada and called 
William Maxwell Aitken. He was later on made a 
Lord and called first Baron Beaverbrook. He was 
born in Ontario in Canada in. 1879 and thereafter 
came to Britain where he became a millionaire at 
the age of 30 and then took to politics and press. 


He even became a Member of Parliament and sub- 
sequently was knighted by a fellow Canadian, 
Andrew Bonar-Law, who became the Prime Minister. 
of UK in 1922. Both of them were British subjects 
and there was no surprise that they were accepted 
in British Parliament just as Sapurji Saklatwala, an 
Indian elected to the British Parliament because he 
was a British subject. Beaverbrook bought over the 
Daily Express in 1916, started Sunday Express in 
1918 and purchased Evening Standard in 1923. He 
introduced glamour and the circulation of Daily 
Express increased; but at what cost? It was he 
who earned from Baldwin the choicest epithet of 
‘harlot’ for the. press. Baldwin in a hard-hitting A 
speech at an election meeting in 1931 had said 
about the newspapers of his time: 

They are engines of propaganda for the constantly changing 

policies, desires, personal wishes, persona! likes and 

dislikes of the two men (Beaverbrook and Rothermere). 

What are their methods? These methods are direct falshood, 

mis-representations, half-truths, the alteration of the speaker's 

meaning by publishing a sentence apart from the context, 
suppression and editorial criticisms of speeches which are 
not reported in the paper. 

What the proprietorship of these papers is aiming at is 

power, and power without responsibility—the prerogative of 

the Harlot throughout the ages. 

This epithet stuck and even a biography, The 
Prerogative of the Harlot , was written by an editor, 
Hugh Cudlipp. 

Among the many virtues this foreign magnet 
brought to the British press was the great circulation 
war of the thirties. When not only the complete sets 
of the novels of Charles Dickens were given free to 
the readers of Daily Herald but cameras, cutlery, 
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household goods and clothes were offered to 
anybody who become a subscriber of a newspaper, 

bord Beaverbrook is reported to have said, “This is 
war—war to the death. | shall fight to the bitter 
end.” The war ended in a meeting in Savoy Hotel in 
1939 but it cost Fleet Street £3 million a year. 
When the war was about to be broken, Lord 
Beaverbrook was the only newspaper owner who 
was supporting the occupation of Czechoslovakia 
by Hitler, his annexation of Austria and the Munich 
Pact. 


+ 


THE second foreigner who entered British press 
pes Lord Roy Thomson, also of Canada, born there 
-in 1894. He had to declare himself bankrupt several 
times before he could own some small newspapers 
and radio stations and became a millionaire. At the 
age of 60 he came to Scotland to purchase the 
Scotsman and later the Scottish Television about 
which he is known to have said: “To have the 
franchise of a television station is like printing your 
own money.” He later on purchased the Sunday 
Times and many provisional newspapers of the 
UK. He was successful in purchasing the London 
Times in 1966. It was not an easy process. Lord 
Astor who had purchased the shares of Lord 
Northcliffe in the London Times wanted to get rid of 
The Times which was losing money, though it was 
regarded as the mouthpiece of the British 
Government and ranked very high in the world. The 
proposal to mix the management of The Sunday 
Á Times with The Times had to undergo an inquiry by 
the Monopolies and Merger Commission under the 
Trade Authority Act and he was permitted to own 
The Times if Lord Thomson gave an undertaking 
that he will not interfere in the editorial policy of the 
paper and will continue its publication for at least 21 
years. The Times had started making money when 
Roy Thomson died and his son; Ken Thomson, 
remained in Toronto. Thomson is reported to have 
said that he does not read newspapers but reads 
only balance-sheets. Ten years later Ken Thomson 
wanted to change the printing technology and get 
rid of the lino-operator and other compositors who 
refused to oblige him and the journalists also sided 
with them. The paper went on strike for a full one 
year. | was sitting in the gallery of the House of 
Commons in 1978 when the Members of Parliament 
one after another pleaded for continuation of the 
The Times as it was a national institution whose 
integrity had been guaranteed by the Parliament. 
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But the gentleman who read only balance-sheets, 
sitting in his Toronto office in Canada did not bother 
and a year later sold the institution to Rupert 
Murdoch, who had by that time taken over the bulk 
of the British tabloid papers like the News of the 
‘World and the Sun. 

With the advent of Murdoch on the British scene, 
another foreigner had entered the arena of the 


‘British press, and it was Robert Maxwell, a Czech 


immigrant during the Second World War who later 
joined the British Army and after the War became a 
millionaire and entered the Parliament in 1964. The 
Daily Mirror founded by Lord Northcliffe had gone to 
his nephew Cecil Haramworth King who ran the 
Mirror quite successfully. In 1981 the Bingo war 
started in the British press in which prizes of 
£10,000 were offered in the beginning but later on 
the amount increased to a £ million in the Mirror. 
The competition was between the Star, Mirror and 
Sun which had been acquired by Murdoch. The 
Directors of the Mirror Company voted King out of 
chairmanship and it was acquired by Robert Maxwell 
in 1984. Robert Maxwell later died while at sea in a 
yacht and it was surmised that he committed 
suicide because he was afraid that his swindling of 
money of various companies was being exposed. 


+ 


RUPERT MURDOCH was born in Australia in 1931 
and had come to learn journalism in the Daily 
Express. His father was Chairman of the Herald 
and Weekly Times of Sydney and also owned two 
small newspapers in Adelaide. When his father died 
he had only two newspapers and ‘he tried to run a 
national paper in Australia called Australian but did 
not succeed, and then he moved to Britain. He 
slowly purchased shares of the Daily Mirror but he 
couldn't acquire it, but he acquired News of the 
World and later on Sun published by the IPC which 
was another version of Daily Herald. \PC which 
owned Mirror found Sun to be losing and sold the 
title to Rupert Murdoch. Later on Murdoch made 
Sun the competitor of Mirror and his single 
contribution was the picture of a nude in every issue 
of the journal on the third page. What standard of 
journalism was adopted by the Sun and News of 
the World can be gauged from the report of the 
British Press Council for the year 1985-86 when the 
largest cases of vulgarity, inaccuracy, and intrusion 
in privacy and such others were levelled and proved 
against these two journals and yet no effort of the 
Press Council could induce these journals to mend 
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their way of functioning. When Ken Thomson found 
Times difficult to run as he wanted, he sold his 
shares to Rupert Murdoch in 1981. Rupert Murdoch 
also promised to honour the independence of the 
Times, but just after a year he demanded resignation 
of Editor Harold Evans who was appointed by him. 
Later on nudes began to appear on the title hage of 
the Times also. 

It is not new that Murdoch had been interferring 
in the editing of the paper even while he was away 
by using the telephone. 

Murdoch is credited with the raising of the Bingo 
war of circulation. He raised the prize to £ 1 million 
and announced it with great fanfare before other 
papers could announce their prizes. This war was 
stopped only when the Finance Ministry threatened 
that they will put a tax on the income from this 
business as it was an entertainment like any other 
entertainment business. 

In the course of this competition, even the old 
Weekly Observer, the oldest weekly of Britain, was 
sold to an American oil company, Richfield. The 
position today is that most of the high circulation 
daily and Sunday newspapers of London are owned 
by one or the other international conglomerate 
which own newsprint companies, oil companies, 
radio and television stations, airlines and newspapers 
in Canada, Australia and the USA. It is not that 
papers like The New York Times or Los Angeles 
Times have editions in the UK, but the people who 
own most of the powerful newspapers are those 
whose interest lies elsewhere rather than in healthy 
journals. Journalism is there either to get money or 
influence. When a proprietor of the American oil 
company was:asked why had he purchased shares 
of Sunday Observer, his reply was that he wanted 
more concessions in the North Sea Oil and so he 
invested some money in the British newspaper 
industry. 


+ 


THE upsurge of news journalism in England has 
been such that the people have became disgusted 
with the intrusion of privacy of the people by the 
press and pressure was put on the Press Council to 
stop it. When the government felt as a result of the 
report of the Calcutt Commission that the British 
Press Council was unable to control the press, it 
was abolished and the Press Complaints Com- 
mission was set up for 18 months. According to the 
latest report entitled the “Media in Britain” published 


by the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, another 
review by Sir David Calcutt was published in 
January 1993 which concluded that the Press. 
Complaints Commission was not an effective 
regulator of the press and did not command public 


confidence. According to the report, 

He therefore recommended that the Government should set 
up a statutory Press Complaints Tribunal with wide ranging 
powers. These should include the power to restrain 
publication of material in breach of its code of practice and 
the ability to require the printing of apologies, corrections 
and replies, to award compensation, to impose fines and 
award costs. 

He also made five further recommendations regarding 

instructions into personal privacy by the press. Amongst 

others, these included the creation of three new criminal 
offences to cover the obtaining of personal information with 

a view to publishing it by intruding on private property, mo 

using surveillance devices and taking photographs or tape 

recordings. 

The Government has accepted the case for these new 

criminal offences and is now examining the necessary 

details and consulting interested parties with a view to 
publishing a White Paper. While agreeing with Sir David 

Calcutt’s views on the Press Complaints Commission, it 

has expressed its reluctance to set up a Statutory Press 

Complaints Tribunal. 

Britain accepted foreigners because they were 
Commonwealth citizens and had the same cultural 
ethos but their entry proved disastrous to British 
standards. Are we prepared for similar results with 
a vengeance? 

What greatness was conferred on American 
journalism by Rupert Murdoch needs a separate 
article. However, a paragraph from Tom Vickers’ 
On the Press published by Prentice Hall in 1979 will 
be quite illustrative. Tom Vicker, a distinguished _ 
columnist of The New York Times, wrote: N 

To the extent the press discredits itself with inaccuracies 
and wild swings, it ironically limits its own theoretically vast 
powers——and those inaccuracies and wild swings often are 
the direct result of competition. ' 
An example was the 1979 race between the usually 
sensible New York Daily News and New York Post to be 
first and most colourful with the news of the search 
of—later the arrest of—Son of Sam, the so-called ‘44 
Calibre Killer’, The Post's acquisition in 1976 by Rupert 
Murdoch—-publisher of some of British’s and United States’ 
wildest tabloids-—~had set ‘off circulation and news war 
between the two New York dailies; the Son of Sam case 
turned this competition into perhaps the hottest headline 
scramble since the long gone day of ‘yellow journalism’ and 
the ‘extra edition’. 

How Murdoch despatched home an editor a day 
in Australia and how he, together with another 
racketeer Eddy Shah, destroyed Fleet Street and 
the trade union movement of the UK newspaper 
employees with the help of his employees in 
Australia and the US is the subject of a separate 


study. E 
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WT 


L ooking at India’s gains and losses in terms of 
Mg market: access—access that it is committed 
to provide on Indian markets and what it might get 
elsewhere—and computing them in terms of trade 
gains, overall economic gains and welfare gains is 
an exercise involving many pitfalls. Gains, if any, in 
tariff concessions or removal of quotas could easily 


- be lost because of the new rules and disciplines 


Daf 


and potential for trade harassment. 
The neo-libral economic ideologues, ensconced 


in the Fund/Bank or GATT and other Northern . 


institutions, and their. counterparts in the developing 
world, including in the: Indian Government, will 
ridicule any attempt to chalk up gains and losses 
since it challenges the fundamentals of their theology: 
liberalisation, free trade and free market, without 
state intervention, in the. łong produces efficiency in 
allocation of resources which in turn has to result in 
“ general welfare for the public. 

Nevertheless, in the weeks before the conclusion 
of the Uruguay Round’ of Negotiations (when the 
real market access—tariff cuts, etc.—were yet to be 
negotiated), basing themselves on the overall targets 
aimed by the participants of ‘a one-third liberalisation 


all these trade policy theorists—at the OECD in- 


Paris, the World Bank and the GATT, etc.—did 
some projections, with hi-tech computer/econometric 


modelling, which on close examination were more ` 


akin to Indian astrologers who make elaborate 
calculations to predict the future—tive or ten years 
later—or advise politicians in delphic oracle-like 
ambiguity. For, these eonometric calculations and 
projections involved so many assumptions and 
variables (interest rates, exchange rate relations, 
inflation, savings rates in the economy, and 
consumer behaviour, etc.) about what would happen 
at the end of the 10-year period that no government 
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the series will deal with GA TS, TRIPs, TRIMs and possible options overall. 


-appeared in the August 17, 1994 and September 3, 1994 issues of this journal. Further articles in 


—Editor 


policy-maker nor any private investor or entrepreneur 
would base himself in taking rational decisions 


- about risks and investments. 


But even those studies acknowledged that the 
partial liberalisation envisaged would produce no 
great benefits for India and could even result in 
some welfare losses. 

Since then both India’s own market access 


. schedule as well as that of its major trading 


partners have become available. But given the 
product-by-preduct negotiations that went on, a 
clearer picture would take more time and effort to 
work out. 

Since Marrakesh, as the fate of the WTO 
agreement and its getting through the US Congress 
has become clouded, the GATT has resumed these 
projections and claims: Instead of the 1993 claims’ 
of gains to world economic growth, and welfare 
gains, of $ 250 billion, the GATT Director-General, 
Peter Sutherland, has projected claims of more 


than $500 billion—"with developing countries 


benefiting most”. The GATT and its protagonists 
have also been going to town on the basis of trade- 
weighted average percentage of tariff cuts achieved, 
and talk of the trade-weighted tariff cuts achieved in 
industrial markets of around 40 per cent.’ When the 
trade-weight of imports from developing countries 
alone (rather than from all sources are used), the 
cuts are much lower in the Quad countries (Canada, 
the EU, Japan and the US), the ‘four markets 
accounting for some 90 per cent of all Third World 
exports.” 

Also, the overall reductions will be 33 per cent in 
Japan and the US and 38 per cent in the EU and 45 
per cent in Canada. It varies across sectors—ranging 
from six per cent for leather in the US to 59 per cent 
for non-agricultural tropical products in Japan. But 
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in sectors- of export interest to the developing > 


countries (agricultural products, textiles and clothing, 
leather and footwear), the MFN tariff averages will 
be considerably higher than the average for all 
products after implementation -of the agreed cuts. 


Even taking account of the applicable GSP rates for ` 


developing country exports, the post-Uruguay Round 


tariffs remain higher than the overall tariff in each - 
Quad market for imports from all sources. There. 


are also relatively high tariffs on manufactures—not 
only on textiles, clothing and footwear, but on items 
such as travel goods (the EU, Canada, the USA), 
cork and wood products (Japan), automotive 
products (the EU): and sanitary, plumbing and 
heating appliances (the USA).$ 


t 


+ 


THE UNCTAD has calculated that the overall 
reduction on industrial products in industrial countries 
will be 38 per cent on a trade weighted basis—from 
6.3 per cent to 3.9 per cent or a cut of 2.4 per 
centage points.’ This gain is really much less than 
_ the fluctuation in.exchange rates that any exporter 
has to contend with. While in terms of exporting or 
importing, and over a year’s time horizon, and 
provided one pays the transaction costs involved, 


these risks can be hedged on currency markets—but , 


only big enterprises can do this—it cannot be.done 
in terms of judging medium- to long-term profitability 
and investment decisions. 

And any rational investor trying to enter a new 
“market and compete would not only have to weigh 
profitability from the point of view of bound tariffs, 
but also the likelihood of trade harassment (available 
to importing countries and competing domestic 
industries in those countries—via the anti-dumping 
and countervailing duty investigations and measures 
as well as the quota. modulation provisions under 
the safeguards agreement). Despite the improve- 
ments in the rules area on these accounts, the 
potential for harassment has not diminished and the 
costs of defending oneself has increased manifold. 

As noted above there are peak tariffs still 
prevalent in exports in labour-intensive products— 
textiles and clothing, footwear, etc. Also, in 
agriculture, the tariffication of existing domestic 
‘support and non-tariff measures have been- done by 
the major importing markets in the North in such a 
way (and with some tariffs as high as 200-500 per 
cent ad valorem) that in fact, 
reductions to be done over the six-year implemen- 
tation ‘period, the tariff levels will be so high that 
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even after the. 


there will be no real market access. Even the 
minimum market access that these countries (in 
Europe and the US) have to provide have been 
done in such a way that “there will be no significaritf” 
market access”; and even ensuring current access 
opportunities and minimum levels of market access 
have been done in such a way through tariff-quotas, 
and allocating them country-wise to specific 
suppliers. 

The market access in textiles and clothing falls in 
a special category—given the barriers due to 
quotas and the high peak tariffs in some markets 
(like the US). These will be discussed separately in 
terms of the effects on India. But it is clear that in 
terms of current projections (and taking account of 
announce intentions of the US and the EU), through My 
the growth factors on existing quotas, India’s 
exports to the EU can at best grow from 176,625 
tons in 1994 to 264,304 tons and to the USA from 
375 million sq. metres to 861 million sq. metres. 
Restrictions on all so-called ‘sensitive’ and ‘very 
sensitive’ products will remain till the very end—and 
all exports could also be hit through anti-dumping 
and other measures. ; 

On December 15, 1993, India’s GATT Represen- 
tative, Ambassador B.K. Zutshi, estimated (on the 
basis of concessions exchanged with the major 
trading partners) that in terms of benefits in tariff 
cuts (trade-weighted averages), India got a 18 per 
cent tariff reduction in the US and 22 per cent in the 
EU, 38 per cent from Canada and 41 per cent from 
Japan. India, he estimated, had provided a 55 per 
cent tariff reduction on raw materials, components 
and capital goods. Y 

Since July-August, the actual market access in 
schedules have become public. But the picture 
painted by Zutshi in December last does not appear 
to have changed very much with the publication of 
the annexes of all countries, including any MFN 
benefits that could flow to India because of 
conessions exchanged among others. 

The annexes published, includiig of the Indian 
schedules of market access in goods (annexed to 
the GATT 1994) cover the actual commitments—the 
bound tariff schedules and the non-tariff concessions 


{in agriculture and industry). The ceiling rates on 


agricultural tariffs are to be cut by 24 per cent over 
a 10-year period (the period for the developing 
countries as against six for the developed)—while 
export subsidies are to be cut by 24 per cent in 
budget terms and 14 per cent in value again over a _ 
10 year period. 
The industrial countries—for whom the implemen- 
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tation period’ is six years—are to cut tariffs by 36 
per cent aggregate, with a minimum of 15 per cent 


yat each tariff product line, ‘and export subsidy cuts — 


of 36 per cent by vaiue and 21 per cent by volume. 

In terms of the six-digit Harmonised System of 
tariff-line customs classification, the Indian schedule 
in goods shows that Indian has bound tariffs on 


about 50-60 per cent of products—as against the ~ 


- pre-Uruguay Round 12 fer cent bidings of its tariff 
schedules. These mostly cover capital goods, 
industrial inputs etc., but also a very small number 
of consumer products relating to the renegotiation 
of previously bound tariffs (as explained below), 
where for unbinding them India had to make 
concessions elsewhere. 

\., Inthe GATT/WTO parlance ‘binding’ tariffs means 

hat in future, these rates cannot be raised or varied 
upward (whether as tariffs or other charges) without 
renegotiating them with countries primarily concerned 
(those with whom the concessions were originally 
exchanged or those with principal suppliers interest). 

The Indian schedule reflects the concessions 
made by India as part of the Uruguay Round of 
Negotiations—where everyone was expected to aim 


and achieve an average trade-weighted 33 per cent . 
reduction—as well as the parallel renegotiation . 
under Article XXVIII that India had undertaken on - 


earlier tariff bindings. 
This renegotiation has been-going on for the last 
17 years (even before the Tokyo Round was 
concluded), and India managed to complete this 
process as part of the Uruguay Round! The need 
for renegotiation arose because at some point in 
Jhe past, in some cases India had raised duties and 
charges, as‘ part of the budget process, without full 
realisation that the particular item’s customs tariff 


was bound. In other cases with India transposing its . 
import tariff structure, from the earlier four-digit . 


. Customs Council Code Nomenclature (CCCN) to 
the six-digit HS nomenclature, the tarriffs on some 
bound items got transposed to new headings with 
higher tariffs. The. renegotiation for either of these 
reasons is normal for’ most countries, but Ingia 
managed to stretch it out to 17 years! 


+ 


THERE was a stage in these negotiations, towards 
the end of the seventies and the early eighties, 
when India could have made some token 
‘concessions and got away without too much damage. 
But the prolongation of’ the negotiations, involving 
the Commerce Ministry and the customs authorities, 
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and vested interests in India, had resulted in offers 
and requests going back and forth between Geneva 
and New Delhi, and was settled only at the very end 
of the Uruguay Round. It was an example of the 
kind of failures in Indian policy- and decision- 
making where attention gets focused on small 
details at the cost of the overall picture. ` 

In industrial products where the duties have been 
bound, wherever: the actual customs duty levied 
had been over 40 per cent (some have been 100 to 
150 per cent), they have been reduced and bound 
at 40 per cent. Wherever the applicable duty had 
been 40 per cent or below, they have been bound 
at 25 per cent. 

Inthe market access in agriculture, India had no 
reduction requirement or minimum access require- 
ment (as explained in an earlier article). It was only 
required to have ceiling: bindings. This has been. 
done at 110 per cent on imports of primary products 
and 150 per cent on processed products; that on .- 
vegetable oils has been bound at 300 per cent. The 
actual duties levied are below these levels, but in 
future these ceilings cannot be exceeded. 

A relic of the long past has been ‘the ceiling of 
zero duty on rice imports on which India’s partners 
expect India would soon seek renegotiations, but 


_ hope it would not take another 17 years either! 


But on some individual items, the duties have 
been bound at lower rates (zero, ten, 15 or 20 per 
cent), reflecting the tariff renegotiation concessions 


made (mainly to the US, the EU and Australia). 


On balance, in terms of tariff cuts, probably India 
has not really given away (more than it has done 
through Fund/Bank engineered unilateral liberalisa- 
tion), nor has it gained much. , 


+ 


A related area, in terms of market access, is the 
Agreement on Textiles and Clothing {ATC} which 
envisages a gradual phasing out of the Multifibre 
Agreement and its discriminatory quotas and a 
simultaneous liberalisation and integration of this 
trade into GATT rules and disciplines. This is one 


-agreement, with its various provisions, which has 
, received considerable attention in India. Liberalisation 


is to be achieved over the 10-year transition by 
applying growth factors to the growth. rates in 
individual bilateral agreements, under the MFA. At 
the same time MFA restrictions are to be gradually 
removed by: integration into the GATT of the 
concerned products. 

In other words, during the transit jon the MFA 
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m “What was the public resistance and struggle against structural 
- adjustment programme [SAP], launched since July 1991,in India? 


j= What was the nature, dynamics and extent of public resistance to 
SAP? — 
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restrictions will continue alongwith the prevailing 

growth rates until the concerned products are 
ai into the GATT. During the continuance of 
the quotas, the growth rates on the rates would be 
increased by 16, 25 and 27 per cent respectively in 
three. stages. 

According to the data of the International Textiles 
and Clothing Bureau (the alliance ‘of Third World 
MFA exporting countries), the quota weighted 
average growth rate for all the restraining countries 
is now around three per cent. By the beginning of 
the third phase the growth rate would have risen to 
5.52 per cent and the quotas in all the countries 
would have been enlarged by 52 per cent at the end 
of the 120the month. The results for India in the 


` three markets (Canada, the EU and the USA), 


t 


according to the ITCB data are as follows: 


1994 2004 
Canada (million sq. metres) . 26 . 59 
EU (tons) . ` ; 176,625 264,304 
USA (million sq. metres) 375 861 


~ Since some comparisons have been made with 
Pakistan, to argue that the longer transition and 
backloading. will enable India to modernise its 
industry and compete better, ‘the positions of 


. Pakistan in the three markets are useful: 


Canada (million sq. metres) 32 T7 
EU (tons) * 142,795 
USA {million sq. metres) 1053 

Other things being equal, and this by no means 


is certain, Pakistan would be able to make a better ` 


market penetration (and establishing a ‘niche’ ‘of 
sorts) in Canada and the US and will occupy an 
almost equal position. Ae for China, the data are: 


Canada 213 418 
EU i : 255,093 433,410 
USA 1358 2171 


While there is something to be said for India 
making use of the 10-year transition to modernise 
its industry and improving quality and standardisation 
of its products as well as in designing etc. to 


compete aggressively, if the trade is fully integrated, 


the arguments about the 10- -year transition and 
backloading being of benefit is jejune. . 
The MFA quotas will be abolished when the 


products are integrated into the GATT during the. 
transition. Each MFA restraining country is required 


to integrate at the beginning of each stage (the first 
stage begins with entry into force) HS lines listed in 
the Annex to the ATC accounting for 16, 17 and 18 
per cent of the total imports in 1990. 

But the Annex lists many HS lines not under any 
specific restraint. Such unrestrained items in the 


Annex account for 47 per cent of the total imports in- 


the case of Canada, 34 per cent in the case of the 
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EU and 37 per cent in the case of the US. It is as 
much as 90 per cent in Austria, 81 per cent in 
Finland and 83.per cent in Norway. These three, 
alongwith Sweden which has no MFA restraints at 
all, will soon become a part of the EU (and the EU’s 
overall quotas will apply, and could actually result in 
more restraints in these four markets). 

The listing of products not restrained in’ the 
importing countries, and giving a choice to integrate 
was one of the ‘tricks’ pulled by the Dunkel Text 
against the developing countries and to favour the .- 
US andthe EU. _ 

, But this situation means that the major restraining 
countries, if they so Wish, can fulfil their obligations 
in the, first two stages ` ‘of’ the transition. Any 


l integration of products falling in what are described 
. by them as ‘sensitive’ and ‘ very sensitive’ need only 


begin from the 85th month. 
` This is not just a theoretical possibility but one 


‘that is going to be practised. Presdient Clinton has 
„assured, the US Congress that ‘the ` ‘sensitive’ 


products will not be integrated until the very end 
(the last day of the 120th month)and the EC 
Commission has told the EU Council of Ministers 
and the European Parliament that there will be no 
liberalisation in the first stage, and something if at 
all only from the 37th month. ` 

The two have already ‘shown that they would be 
using in parallel the anti-dumping and other 
instruments to-slow down the imports. . 

In a nutshell, any benefits ‘under this, to India ‘will 
be at least, six-seven years ‘away ‘and whether in 
fact the MFA will be ended at the end ‘of the 10-year 
transition period is not a question ' that’ can be 
answered ‘in the affirmative with confidence. There 
is a definitive provision (Article 9) that the Agreement 
and all its restrictions will stand terminatéd on the 
first day of the 121st month of the entry into force of 
the WTO and that on that date the entire textiles 
and clothing sector will be fully integrated into the 
GATT. But given the backloading of the integration 
and MFA phase-out, with importers legally entitled 
to retain 49 per cent of the quota restrictions until ` 
the last day of the 120th month, and given the, 
ingenuity and persistence of the ‘majors to protect’ 
their own markets while conquering marketsabroad, 


- it will be foolhardy to bet on it. The labour-standards 


issue; now being flagged and raised, will become 
useful.enough by the time the transition ends to be 
sought to be used in the same way the ‘market- 
disruption’ theory was used for the MFA. Other 
instruments that will certainly be invoked as a 
harassment would be not only the AD, but use of 
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the charge of design pircy (under the’ TRIPs 
agrement) to block imports at the customs. 


; + 


IN terms of the ‘rules’, and any ‘trade security’ from 
it, there are very detailed rules, particularly in 
subsidies, anti-dumping and countervailing duties 
which.though mainly reflect the existing practices of 
the US and/or Europe. While the safeguards 
agreement, and its provisions requiring phase-out of 
all ‘grey area’ measures, is an advance, and largely 
meets a long-term demand of the developing 
- countries for safeguards action on MFN basis, in 
fact there is scope for selective safeguards through 
the so-called quota-modulation provisions (Article 


5.2.b of the safeguards’ agreement). These will be , 


used to hit new entrants into the market; as soon as 
they make their market presence and expand their 


market share, they could be hit on the basis of a’ 


“disproportionate” percentage increase in relation to 


the total increase in imports (rather than domestic, 


consumption). 

The agreements on subsidies and ani duno 
have generally improved upon the existing GATT 
provisions or on the provisions in the Tokyo Round 


codes, of which India is already a member, even | 


though the major importing markets have still a 
measure of discretion that they could use for trade 
harassment or for protection targeted at individual 
countries or even enterprises. 

The subsidies agreement and its elaborate rules 
overall have made clearer and more precise many 
of the ambiguities of the GATT.'1947 as well as of 
the Tokyo Round codes. The Uruguay Round 
agreement on subsidies—alongwith rules in 
agriculture dealing with subsidies, and ongoing 
efforts in civil aircrafts—attempt to set out some 
clear rules on subsidies—subsidies that are 
prohibited: and whose use will raise disputes and 
retaliation, subsidies that are permitted and non- 
actionable and those that are actionable (by 
countervailing duties). 

There is a‘clear definition of a Subsidy—involving 
(i) ‘a financial contribution by a government or any 
public body’ and (ii) a benefit is thereby conferred 
on any form of income or price support (which in the 
case of agriculture is subject to the specific 
provisions. there). The subsidy has also to be 
‘specific’—specific to an enterprise or industry ‘or 
group of enterprises—to come-under the disciplines 
of the agreement. 

A ‘general point that feeds to be’ made is that the 
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agreement (like most others) has béen drafted to 


_ clear away the many disputes among the majors 


that have been recurring under the original GATT 
provisions, and later in spite of the Tokyo Round 
codes. Given the budgetary positions of most 
developing countries, the non-specific subsidy route 
is not one that can be easily used by them. While it 
is not beyond ingenuity to find ways of doing it, it 
will be subject to challenge, adjudication by the 
DSU (and rulings automatically binding). If the 
‘ingenuity’ survives beyond this, but threatens the 
interests of the majors, there will be arenes to 
rewrite the rules in the future. ` 

Reflecting the ‘Quad’ interests that have had to 
be accommodated to get an agreement, the non- 


what was known as the ‘Canada clause’ or the 


‘problems of governments with a federal structure. The 


definition provided. for the finding of ‘specificity’ 
when a subsidy ‘is limited to ceitain enterprises 
located within a designated geographical region. ‘It 
has. then: gone on to dilute it by providing that 
“setting or change of generally applicable tax rates 
by all levels of government entitled to do“so shall 


not be deemed to be a specific subsidy”. Even here. 


the limits to the use of this will be tested when used 
at lower levels of government—State -or regional 
governments or even municipal levels. 

Prohibited subsidies are ‘those contingent upon 
export performance (subsidies granted to enterprises 
engaged in exporting would not by themselves fall 
into this category unless there is a link to exports 
performace); an annex provides some 11 ‘examples’ 
as an_illustrative list—which also means other 


‘practices. could be roped in. A WTO member 
affected by this, whether on its own market or in - 


other markets by displacement of its own exports, 
can raise.a dispute and get relief from the DSU. 
A permanent ‘panel of experts, five independent 


persons experienced in trade and subsidy, will 


provide assistance to the adjudication panels. 
Actionable subsidies can be provided or 


maintained so long as it does not adversely affect - 
¡another party—whether ‘in terms of injury to its 


domestic industry or nullification and impairment 


‘(benefits of tariff-and other concessions granted; in 


terms of market loss or potential in the subsidising 


. country), and where there is ‘serious prejudice’ 


some detailed guidance is provided for this, such as 
more than five per cent ad valorem subsidisation, or 
to cover operation losses of an enterprise or 
industry. Remedies include resort to DSU and, if the 
complained subsidy is not removed, counter- 
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measures (retaliation). 
+ As 


THEN 
subsidies, defined by positive criteria, and which 
include subsidised programmes of industrial (not 
exceeding 75 per cent of the costs of industrial 
research) ahd pre-competitive development subsidies 
(not exceeding 50 per cent), aid to disadvantaged 


‘regions, aid for complying with environmental laws. 


x aa 
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But all the programmes have to be notified (and 
thus will be subject to scrutiny). Such non-actionable 
subsidies are to run for five years only, and subject 
to review six months before the end of that period. 
Most developing countries have~to phase out 


~ their subsidies within a eight-year’ time span. 
However, the least developed countries and those, 


with a per capita income below $ 1000 (listed in 
Annex VII: Bolivia, Cameroon, Congo, Cote d’ 
Ivoire, Dominican, Republic, Egypt, Ghana, 
Guatemala, Guyana, India, Indonesia, Kenya, 
Morocco, Nicaragua, Nigeria, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Senegal, Sri Lanka. and Zimbabwe) are exempt 
from, the blanket ‘prohibition of outlawed subsidy 
practices. l 
All developing countries (including these) will 
have to phase out expor. subsidies in areas where 


` they gain export competitiveness—having a 3.25 


per cent share of the world trade in that product for 
two consecutive calendar years. The LDCs and 
Annex VII countries have flexibility to phase them 
out over eight years: the other developing countries 


y get two years. During the phase-out period, remedies 


against prohibited subsidies won't apply, only those 
against subsidies causing ‘serious prejudice’. On 
actionable subsidies there will be no presumption of 

‘serious prejudice’; this has to be established on 
facts. 

., Also, countervailing duty investigations have to 
be terminated if the overall level of subsidy does not 
exceed two per cent of value on a per unit basis or 
volume of subsidised imports is less than four per 
cent of the total imports of like product in the 
importing country or ‘cumulatively individual shares 
below the four per cent amount to nine per cent of 
the total imports. 

The agreement on anti-dumping is another area 
of rule-making where an attempt has been made to 


` improve on the Tokyo Round code.. As a general 


proposition it will be true to say that the particular 


interests of the US and the EU to use these as a 
protective device against others (Japan; the Asian : 
A at . 


there is a whole class of non-actionable ` 


NICs, the transition economics, etc.) and their 
current procedures and practices have been 


‘accommodated. Nevertheless, in many aréas the 


rules have been made more precise and/or clarified. 
The procedures at various stages—from starting 
investigations through evidence to be used to the 
final findings and levy of duties—have been set in 
greater detail. 

There is also the provision for a sunset clause to 
review all anti-dumping. orders and duties—in the 
US some of them have been in force’ for as many 
as 20 years. | l 


+ 
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A major deficiency or loophole in the agreement is 


the so-called ‘standards ‘of review’ to be used. in 
settlement of disputes at the ‘WTO—determination 
of facts, inferences to be drawn, and even 


interpretations of the rules by national authorities 


placed generally beyond a contrary decision by the 
WTO panels. Whether in practice this will actually 
insulate the ‘national authorities from the WTO 
disputes and scrutiny in their determination and 
actions or whether these will come up against the 


` clearer rules (and thus over-ruled) remains to be 


seen. 

There is the decision to review this after three 
years so as to see whether this ‘standard of review’ 
could be extended to other areas. The EU during 
the final stages when the standard of review was 


. incorporated in the AD agreement suggested it 


should be extended to the subsidy case issues too, 
India had said if the standard of review test was to 
be there for the AD agreement, it should be for all 
other agreements. It did not press the point 


_ because others wanted the agreement to þe 


concluded even by paying a price to the US. If it is 


_to be extended to other areas, it is to be hoped that 


India and ‘other developing countries would join 
hands to make sure it applies across the board—and 
get some benefits in other areas where their 
domestic determinations could be challenged before 
the WTO. 

But there can.be-little doubt that anti-dumping will 
be a major, and selective instrument of trade policy 
to protect domestic enterprises against foreign 
competition. It is already being used with 
considerable sophistication by the US and the EU. 
A growing number of developing countries are also, 
having recourse to it. Some of their practices—for, 
example, that of Mexico in initiating proceedings 


‘and clamping provisional duties on the next day 
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(thus immediately hitting the targeted imports), and 


taking its own time to make final determinations will 


be curbed. 

For a country like India, it has a positive a 
negative effect. As an importer with a large market, 
Indian enterprises can invoke it. But Indian exporters 
will have to contend against it in the US, EU and 
increasingly in other developing country markets. 

But this would: require considerable development 
of ‘commercial intelligence’ by the Governnient of 
India from the markets. in the principal trading 
partners—about the domestic prices and practices 
etc. to enable a safe determination in anti-dumping 
cases domestically. It will also need considerable 
expertise, legal and accountancy/audit to be 
developed by the exporting Indian firms when faced 
with such investigations. The kind of view that the 
FICCI had—that it need. not follow independently 
what was happening in the Uruguay Round but 
could rely on the Paris-based International Chamber 
of Commerce’ 
exporters have to defend their interests first in the 
markets concerned, before a dispute can be raised 
by the government before the WTO. At the WTO 
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Dispute Settlement level, trade law expertise would 
be needed; but even the best of lawyers have to be 
properly briefed and the groundwork and preparation 
towards a “dispute carefully laid out. 

In these and others matters the kind of attitude 
so far prevalent in the government and at Udyog 
Bhavan or the Foreign Office is that any IAS and 
IFS officer can handle anything. The IAS personnel, 
who shuttle between the Centre and their State, can 
pick up at the State level expertise on many matters 
that are of use during their tenure at the Centre. But 
tariff and trade policy is not one such; nor is foreign 
exchange. Similarly, the kind of commercial trade 
policy knowledge that will be increasingly needed 
even for bilateral diplomacy is an area of expertise. 

Major developed countries and even developing 
countries havë long recognised this in ensuring 
continuity and accumulation of knowledge and. 
experience collectively. Even they are becoming 
overwhelmed by the fact that the ‘trade’ rubric now 
goes far beyond the crossing of goods across 
borders. But the Indian Government behaves as if 


„this is not needed. During the seven-and-a-half 


years of the Uruguay Round, there were probably 
about seven-eight Commerce Secretaries—few of 
them long enough to pick up expertise, even if they 
were equipped. Postings to Geneva for trade 
negotiations are handled on the basis of patronage 
or ability to ‘influence the powers-that-be, and a 


-Geneva posting is viewed as a touristic: exercise. 


Anyone going back from Geneva with some 
expertise, if he/she is in the IAS, is bound to be 
posted back to some district or some ministry 
where the knowledge cannot be put to use; if he/ 
she is in the IFS to some bilateral ‘hardship’ 
posting. 

lf despite all these, Indian negotiators have 
generally been‘ able to safeguard the country’s 


interests (despite lack of policy and thinking in. 


Delhi) it is perhaps proof that there is some god 


- above watching the interests of the poor Indian 


masses. a 
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Muslims and Reservation 


+ 


N ow Muslim leaders too are demanding 
reservation. A convention was held in Delhi 
on October 9, 1994 in which many Muslim political 
leaders well as-some activists and intellectuals 
participated. The convention was inaugurated by 
the Social Welfare Minister, Sitaram Kesri. Kesri is 
now championing the cause of reservation for the 
Muslims. He has gone to the extent of saying that 
the Constitution be amended, if necessary, to give 
yreservation to the Muslims. Addresssing a press 
-conference in Delhi on October 14 he said that 
steps will soon be taken to find out how reservation 
could be given to the Muslims. He said that the 
Muslims can be given reservation by amending the 
Constitution. 

As far as Sitaram Kesri is concerned, one can 
well understand his anxiety as elections in many 
States are due and the Muslims even today feel 
quite alienated from the Congress. Some bait must 
be thrown at them to win their hearts for the 
Congress once again. In addition to this there 
seems to be two more reasons why Sitaram Kesri, 
on behalf of the Congress, is so keen to get 
reservation for the Muslims. First, Kanshi Ram is 
pressing for reservation for the Muslims in 
government jobs and educational institutions. 
~ Mulayam Singh Yadav has also expressed himself 
‘in favour of reservation for the Muslims. If the 
initiative is taken by the UP Government in this 
respect, the Muslims will be not only won over by 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and Kanshi Ram but they 
will be further alienated from the Congress. 
Secondly, Narasimha Rao is indirectly backing the 
formation of trusts for constructing the Ram Mandir 
at Ayodhya by the Hindu holy men. Narasimha Rao 
is doing everything to see that the Ram Mandir is 
constructed but there is absolutely no talk about 
reconstructing the Babri Masjid though Narasimha 
Rao had promised that the Masjid will be 
reconstructed. Narasimha Rao is keen to construct 
the temple at the disputed site in Ayodhya in order 
to take the wind out of the BJP’s sails. But he is 
also politically worried about the consequence of 


Y The author is the Director, Institute of Islamic 
Studies; Bombay. 
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constructing a Mandir in Ayodhya. So in order to 
win over the Muslims the bait of reservation is being 
thrown at them. It is a patently political game which 
the Muslims should clearly understand.. 

Unfortunately a section of the Muslim intelligentsia 
does not want to learn any lesson from the past. 
The Muslim leadership overplayed the Babri Masjid 
issue and the common Muslims had to pay dearly 
for that. Because of this disaster many Muslim 
leaders lost their credibility among the Muslims. But 
unfortunately these very leaders are playing the 
same game again. A section of the Muslim. 
intelligentsia is also arguing that reservation is a 
must for the Muslims to bring them in to the 
‘national mainstream’. They are also arguing now 
that with reservations for the Dalits, tribals and 
backwards very few places will be left for the 
Muslims to compete. It will be really a very tough 
competition for them. They are already under- 
represented in the government services, particulariy 
in the IAS cadre their representation is below three 
per cent. The Muslims, they argue, have not only to 
face competition on merit but also anti-Muslim 
prejudices. Syed Hamid, the ex-Vice Chancellor of 
the Aligarh Muslim University, also argued, in his 
recent article in a Urdu daily from Bombay, that 
even special coaching classes and similar other 
measures did not work and hence the only way out 
is to have reservation for the Muslims. Some 
Muslims are saying that we want reservation only 
for 25 years and thereafter we can stand on our 
own legs. But give us reservation now. 


+ 


IF one examines the whole issue dispassionately, 
reservation will not help the Muslims much. It will, 
on the other hand, prove to be a disastrous step for 
them for reasons more than one. First, reservation 
is already a very delicate issue. The upper-caste 
Hindus willy nilly accepted reservation for the SCs 
and STs as there was no other alternative. It was 
not only a political, but a pressing social, necessity 
for doing justice to these most oppressed and 
exploited sections of society. But reservation for the 
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OBCs was stoutly resisted and it resulted in a big 
social and political turmoil in the country. This 
despite the fact that the OBCs are Hindus and the 
upper-caste fellows have a sort of guilty conscience 
towards them for having treated them inhumanly for 
centuries. 

There is not only no such guilt conscience 
towards the Muslims but, on the other hand, there 
is a great deal of hatred towards them. The mere 
announcement of reservation for the Muslims can 
lead to conflagration. The Sangh Parivar leaders 


like L.K. Advani and Ashok Singhal have given - 


statements opposing reservation for the Muslims. 
One should realise that they will not rest content by 
merely issuing statements. They will work up and 
intensify hatred against the Muslims. They are 
already saying that the Muslims are being appeased. 
Their charge of so-called appeasement of the 
Muslims will become even more convincing for 
millions of Hindus. One will not be surprised if 
communal violence breaks out again on a large 
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scale on the issue of reservation for the Muslims. 
Gujarat and other places have witnessed violence 
on the reservation issue although it was announced 
for the benefit of the OBCs. + 
Moreover, Muslims will not really benefit to the 
extent it is imagined. First, there is very small 


-percentage of upper-class and upper-caste Muslims. 


There is widespread illiteracy among’ the Muslim 
masses. Secondly, too many sections of society by 
now have been covered by reservations and there 
will be keen competition among those falling in the 
reservation categories. The Muslims will certainly 
not be at an advantage in any case. Thirdly, there 
are a large number of artisans among the Muslims 
who have not much inducement for ‘going into- 
higher education in order to climb to the higher a 
echelons of the government services. Li 

What will. be more proper and wise in the given 
circumstances is to demand inclusion of backward: 
class Muslims in the proper OBC categories. After 
all, most of the conversions in this country took 
place from amongst the low-caste Hindus on the 
fringes of the Hindu society. A vast majority of the 
Muslims belong to these categories. There are 
among them, sweepers, fakirs, lalbegis, gorkans 
(grave-diggers), bagwans (gardeners), pinjaras or 
naddafs (carders), rangrez (dyers), Julahas 
(weavers), bhishtis (water carriers), khatiks or 
gassabs (those who deal in animals or sell mutton), 
telis (oil pressers), tambolis (those who sell pans) 
and so on. They are no better off than their 
counterparts among the Hindus. It is unfortunate 
that they have not been included in. the OBCs for’ | 
reservation purposes. Such an inclusion would not 
communalise the issue as it will not be seen as the 
Muslims being given reservation and it will not 
further encroach upon the ever-shrinking space for 
employment. 

Also, the Muslims should press hard for 
implementation of the 20-point programme which is 
not being taken seriously by the bureaucrats as 
there is no political will. A study in Delhi and UP by 
our Institute of Islamic Studies clearly shows that 
the 20-point programme has been totally neglected 
by the government. Also all the recommendations 
of the high-powered Gopal Singh Commission 
which would have greatly benefitted the Muslim 
artisans and others have been totally ignored. The 
Muslim leadership too never pressed for it. The 


Muslims will benefit far more by such measures = 


than reservation which will only be a_ millstone 
around their neck. m 
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Pride and Prejudice 


itler is dead but the phenomenon that was 

Hitler lives on. Prejudice and intolerance were 
the pathology of the world order then, they are so 
today. The dream of man to create a humane, free, 
equal and just world has been maligned by this 
legacy. Be it ethnicity, racism, fundamentalism, or 
communalism, the cause is the same psychology— 
the psychology of prejudice. 

Sociologists have called it ethnocentrism. Aldous 

uxley said: “It is an appalling collective insanity.” 
Significantly, it is a tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of one’s group and thus one's self. It is 
a world view in which one's family, community, tribe 
or nation is considered superior to all others, 
invariably it amounts hatred, a selfish callous 
attitude or even ruthlessness towards others. Further 
these ‘outsiders’ are seen as a homogenous entity 
with no individual variations. Thus, the notion that 
“all Jews are cunning and sneaky’ and hence 
equally deplorable. 

In mild or severe forms, ethnocentrism is said to 
be universally found. It is a part of the process of 
socialisation, the process of learning the ways of 
the group. It is a way of anchoring oneself in the 
slippery soil of social life. Thus, it is found 
everywhere—in the ‘little boy who boasts that his 
>», father can lick any man in the block, in the poet who 
‘sang: “Saare Jahan se achha Hindositan hamara” 
or for that matter in Kipling who declared that “it is 
the White man’s burden to rule”. The feeling is 
endemic and forms a strong prefabrication of 
human relationships. 

The charm of ethnocentrism lies in the fact that it 
not only propagates the group, but through the 
group, it propagates the self. When the group does 
well, the self is congratulated. When a Mayawati or 
a Rithambhra shouts slogans praising their groups 
and demeaning others, they are not only propagating 
their group but are also indulging in self-glorification. 
In fact ethnocentrism is a means by which many 
people make their lives bearable. Thomas Hobbes 
had said that “man whose joy consisteth in 
comparing himself with other men, can relish 
_ nothing but what is eminent”. Since most people fall 
* short of anything close to eminence, they may 
substitute for self either country, tribe, religion or 
company. In any case, it seems less arrogant to 
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claim superiority without singling out oneself. 
Ethnocentrism is thus an exercise in collective 
superiority and dominance and through that, an 
exercise at self-glorification. 


NAZISM was no doubt an outstanding example of 
ethnocentrism; Hitler, the master propagator; the 
holocaust, the most macabre consequence of it. 
Hitler, whose deeds are written in blood across the 
face of Europe, cast a spell of racism over millions 
of beleaguered Germans desperately seeking 
reassurance at a time of unprecedented crisis, a 
spell which for many was not broken even after the 
enemy armies swept into the Third Reich in 1945; 
for some the spell continues even now. With his 
firebrand oratory he meticulously wove a web of 
myth and utopia. He hypnotised the Germans into 
thinking that the Aryans were the purest, superior- 
most race and in their victory lay the salvation of 
the world. They were the master race and thus 
destined to rule. This was heady intoxication. The 
Jews, on the other hand, were an “inferior race, 
who showed signs of physical and mental 
degeneration lacking productivity and having criminal 
inklings”. To give legitimacy to this myth of supposed 
criminality, the Nazis relied on the theories of the 
psychologist Cesare Lambrose for whom the habitual 
criminal was a person with “ferocious instincts of 
primitive humanity and inferior animals”. This 
degeneration, as Lambrose called it, was proved by 
skull deformities, the kind the Jews were supposed 
to have. Lambrose had believed that the habitual 
criminals cannot change; thus death penalty is the 
only answer. The Nazis made this into their deja vu 
and declared death sentence on the Jews. Nazi 
literature and films like Jud Suss strengthened and 
helped in spreading this myth. The whole theory of’ 
racism was an exercise in building a stereotype and 
then proving it correct. 

In the Nazi camps, for instance, conditions were 
reduced to a struggle for naked survival. The Jews 
were forced to steal, curry favours, betray each 
other for the sake of survival. This the Nazis 
interpreted as a proof of their low racial stock, thus 
transforming a stereotype into a self-fulfilling 
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prophecy. What they never say, however, were 
those tens of thousands of Jews who actively 
resisted the system, who retained their dignity in the 
most incredible circumstances. Such is the lure of 
ethnocentrism. 

Nazism, then, was no temporary aberration in 
history, Hitler was no demoniacal beast who seized 
power by himself. The temptation for Nazism and 
Hitler lies in man’s ethnocentric urges, although any 
explanation of this purely on psychologica, grounds 
ignoring the socio-economic factors would be a 
mistake, Thus, whenever, wherever outside circum- 
stances have been conducive, prejudice has domina- 
ted group relationships. 

In an effort to generalise, psychologists have 
observed that whenever a relationship of dominance 
and subservience exists between groups, it uses 
this'to keep the other group at a disadvantage. For 
instance, slavery in the US produced a set of 
derogatory attitudes which were congruent with the 
relationship of negative interdependence. The Whites 
' came to iegard the Blacks with contempt and fear, 
they stereotyped them as lazy, stupid and uninhibited 
who should be kept in subservience! 
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- primordialism. However, 


Negative intergroup attitudes also develop 
between groups which are in competition or conflict. 
For instance, until 1890, the Japanese in California +- 
“were received with great favour’. In 1890, the' 
immigration from Japan increased. As they became 
significant competitors for jobs, sentiments against 
them mounted. Similarly the causes of the ‘sons of 
the soi! movement in Assam lie in the increased 
competition for jobs and businesses between the 
local Assamese and the outsiders. 

Ethnocentrism is thus a deep-seated psychological 
assumption which defies all the rationality and 
humanitarianism of the modern man. Despite the 
official end to apartheid in South Africa, German 
unification or the PLO-Israel Agreement, the, 
contemporary world has divided itself into various 
pseudo-species all of whom are vulnerable to the 
‘we and they’ psychology. Bosnia, Somalia; Rwanda, 
Kashmir and Assam are but a few examples of this 
madness. 

In fact the world seems to be reliving the 
holocaust in Rwanda, where tens of thousands of 
Tutsis have been murdered in the last few months 
by the local Hutus. As if he was speaking from 
Hitler's grave, Francos Kerera, a senior politician in 
the former Hutu dominated government, recently 
said: “These killings are justified. The Tutsi are 
originally bad. They are murderers. Physically they 
are weak: No Tutsi can build—they just command, 
the others work.” The invective is based on the 
traditional stereotypés—the Hutu shorter, the Tutsi 
taller and more slender—and the fact that in 1600s, 
the minority Tutsi conquered the majority Hutu and 
ruled them until 35 years ago. “The Hutus were ý 
determined,” Karera said, “not to allow the Tutsi to 
repeat history: slay the Hutu as they had done 400 | 
years ago.” In December 1992, the Sangh Parivar 
sang the same song of hatred, only this time the 
groups were Hindus and Muslims. 

Any rational thinking man would have thought 
that modernisation with its thrust on liberalism, 
individualism, rationality, competition, secularism 
and scientific education would have weakened 
in the competitive, 
individualistic environment of the contemporary 
world, the primordial group gives an individual a 
sense of belonging. It shelters him from a feeling of 
loneliness and offers him a sense of self-worth, a 
reassurance that life has meaning and value. 

More than ever before, one is tempted to believe 
today that civilisation is after all only skin deep, that _ 
primitive emotions lie close to the surface of the ~ 
ordinary people. A little stimulus is all that they 
require. E 
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Tantalising Glimpses of a ‘Fascinating Life 


MADHURI SANTANAM SONDHI 


his unusual little book (the number of pages 
T is deceptive, since they are set in double- 
space typescript) is not a biography in the strict 
sense of the term. It comprises a memoir written by 
the subject, Paul Richard, edited by son Michel; and 
selections from Paul Richard's The Scourge of 
Christ also made by Michel. In between, there is a 
chapter which completes the bare facts of Pauls 
unfinished memoir, and notes on some eminent 
characters supplied by Michel to fill in the picture of 
the life and times of his father. In other words, it is 
mostly Paul Richard speaking in his own words. 

However, it is very obvious that it is the son who 
has set up the father to speak. And the reason he 
gives is very moving: 

For me, editing my father’s memoirs has been more than an 

act of filial piety; it has demonstrated that listening to our 


parents and the stories that they tell is a way of coming to 
know ourselves. 


Michel was puzzled by his father, by his obvious 
talents, by his famous friends—all men of 
integrity—and the contradiction in 
the apparent failure and lack of 
recognition, or even integration, in 
his father’s life. Much of human life 
is spent in coming to terms with 
one’s parents, and in the process 
one strives to understand 
them—ultimately to be friends with them. Indeed, 
Michel writes that his book is dedicated to all those 
who knew their fathers, but who want to know them 
better. In this spirit we are invited to join with him in 
the reconstruction of the personality of Paul Richard, 
searcher and savant, who was described by Wakei 


stated. 


- Nakayama, the chief Shinto priest in Japan, as “...a 


saint in this world and a great poet”. As Paul 

Richard (1874-1967) writes in the preface to his 

memor: 
To look back is (also) frightening. My life was made up of 
beautiful things and people: a loving mother, sisters, wives, 
companions and friends as well as beloved children. There 
were many roads to travel, and all led to wonderful places, 
adventures and opportunities, But the severed parts of my 
life are painful to contemplate, and there are many regrets. 
Life is darkness as well as light, a glorious and dreadful gift. 


Personal memoirs are necessarily incomplete: 
Richard's, undertaken after goading from his friend 
Romain Rolland, is utterly sparse, suggesting the 
barest outline of a life of intellectual and spiritual 
enquiry, of public and social awareness, and of 
deep feeling. It is a pencil sketch of a man, in the 
faintest of graphite, but still one is glad for even this 
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Without Passport: The Life and 
Work of Paul Richard by Michel 
Paul Richard; pp. 281; Peter 





` 


much information about one who has remained for 
the most, the shadowy former husband of the 
Mother of Pondicherry. 

Not surprisingly his. account of his relatively 
uncomplicated youth, his adventures, his scientific 
intellectual and spiritual pursuits is fuller, and he 
has a whole section on his visit to the infamous 
French penal colony in Devil's Island in 1905. His 


-report was possibly the earliest expose of the 


inhuman and subhuman conditions of the convicts 
and their warders; much later Papillon’s book was 
to reach the horror to a wider audience, and it was 
only decades afer Richard's first report appeared 
that the situation was seriously addressed. 
References to his personal affairs are intervowen 
with his evolving religious and social insights. His 
enquiring and spiritual bent of mind eventually 
made it. difficult for him to remain a conventional 
minister of the French Protestant Church, and his 
erratic behaviour for which the phrase liberation 
theology had not yet been invented 
led to a break with his first wife 
and their five children. : 


Lang, New York; 1987; Pricenot + 


IT was with his second wife Mira, 
nee Alfassa (Richard was her 
second husband, the first being French artist 
Morriset with whom she left their son), that he was 
able to begin a life devoted to the spiritual and 
cultural pursuits which had always attracted him. 
They had met at Tlemcen in North Africa as 
students of Mas Theon, a one-time associate of 
Madame Blavatsky, who gave lessons in the Jewish 
Kabbala, and in time, after the necessary divorces, 
they were married and settled in Paris. Apart from 
her own esoteric and psychic pursuits, Mira was a 
wonderful companion to her husband, now a 
practising lawyer (still sacrificing pelf to social work) 


‘and inspired him to write several books over the 


next few years on subjects relating to religion and 
spirituality. He acknowledges the ‘untiring 
encouragement and practical assistance’ that he 
received from her. 

Paul and Mira Richard were. part of a circle of 
fascinating people, including Alexandra David Neel, 
Abdul Baha (a very close friend of Pauls), famous 
artists and literati of Paris. They had no chidren, as 
by now Mira had opted only for spiritual and not 
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biological motherhood—-indeed both had, unconven- 
tional views on family and responsibility. 

Their active association with Aurobindo began on 
the second trip to India in 1914. Richard's description 
of the launching of the magazine, Arya, is worth 
quoting: after a few days of just conversing with and 
watching Aurobindo, whose house was opposite 
that of the Richards, Paul 

began to tire of looking at the ‘scenery; feeling that 

something should be done’ to make our stay productive, | 

said to him: “Shall we start a magazine?" Without hesitating, 
and with a characteristic movement of the head, he 
agreed, 

So Arya was started under the formal ownership 
of Paul Richard; it came out in both French and 
English, Aurobindo and Richard translating one 
another's articles. Aurobindo’s contributions are 
well-known, subsequently published as books; 
Richard's included The Eternal Wisdom, The 
Wherefore of the Worlds and some of the two 
thousand passages from a book of the world’s 
sacred texts which Richard had earlier co-authored 
with Charles de Fontenay. 

The outbreak of the First World War led to the 
Richards’ return to Paris, but its, further course 
drove them to Japan. Both their natures were 
naturally free from any trace of cultural or racial 
arrogance: Mira herself was half-Turkish and half- 
Egyptian, and Paul appeared to have just stepped 


out of the Garden of Eden, before the invention of: 
„nations and races. Hence the title of this book 


Without Passport—the story of a man who roamed 
the world literally believing it to be one, while at the 
same time anchored in the country of his birth, so 
that he was deeply pained and affronted by being 
later forced to carry an identifying passport! 

In Japan they again became part of an interesting 
set of people, spiritual, intellectual and political. It 
was here that Paul met Tagore (from whom he 
learnt to write epigrammatically) and James Cousins 
from Annie Besant’s school in Madnepalle. On the 
surface their life appeared the same, but strains 
were developing in their marriage. Richard does not 
apportion blame, but neither does he try to explain. 
In 1920 they decided together to reiurn to 
Pondicherry, and here the memoir ends. 

The subsequent events are fairly well known to 
readers in India, culminatubg in Mira’s decision to 
remain with Aurbindo in order to establish a spiritual 
brotherhood. Paul was sceptical of the enterprise, 
and could not stay. Despite the difficulties they had 
encountered in their marriage, he was unprepared 
for separation and found it extremely painful. Michel 
supplies some further details. Paul ‘retired for two 
solitary years to the Himalayas, but in 1922 came 
out of his isolation, and attended the Congress 
session at Ahmedabad where he got to know 
Mahatma Gandhi. 
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Afterwards he left for Europe, still lonely, shaken 
and depressed. A meeting with Albert Schweitzer 
six years later is described by Michel as a turning 


point in his father’s life, a return of confidence. in 


1929 he went on a lecture tour of the United States, 
and two American marriages later, settled down 
with the wife who was to become the mother of 
Michel Paul Richard. (The first marriage seems to 
have been not more than a kind of ‘green card’ 
contract.) Obviously a turbulent, restless man, 
given to great swings of mood, Richard also 
separated from this wife after more than seventeen 
years of marriage. But they remained friends, and 
she took him back when he was eighty-nine, and he 
passed the remaining four years of his life in 
domestic felicity with his grandchildren. 

Michel's account of the fortyone years his father _ 
spent in the USA condense to a few pages. he“ 
developed new scientific interests in mathematics’ - 
and physics, but his age and lack of formal 
qualifications in these fields could procure for him 
neither employment nor recognition. However, one 
paper on the need to reconsider Einstein’s 
abandoned theory of ‘two sheets of space’ in the 
light of the discoveries of quasars was published 
posthumously in 1970. 

Of his wife Virginia we are merely told that she 
was the breadwinner for the family. Indeed for the 
American part of the story Pauls spiritual life 
disappears from view, leaving the reader with many 
unanswered questions. 

Thus the tantalising glimpses into the life and 
being of this unusually honest, gifted and 
temperamental man come to an end. He sailed 
close with the great Roman Rolland, Abdul Baha, 
Mitsuru Toyama, Albert Schweitzer, Sri Aurobindo, 


Gandhi, Tagore but himself failed to land at any _\ 


port: the fame achieved by some of his friends 
passed him by. Michel Richard believes that Paul’s 
book, The Scourge of Christ, will stand the.test of 
time and be the token by which he is remembered. 
A reviewer has described it as 
profoundly iconoclastic, like Nietzsche's Zarathustra....a 
social and political manifesto which rocks the injustice of 
class, the criminal “justice” system, and colonialism. 
The following are samples of these epigrams; ol 


which the. last is almost Aurobindean: 
E pray to God almost always means not to have trust 
n God. 
According to the Commandments: 
Thou shalt not steal the lands of others 
Thou shalt not kill defenceless populations 
Thou shalt not commit adultery with colonial peoples 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy fellow 
nations... ‘ 
When Asia emulates the barbarism of Europe, we say 
she is becoming civilised. 
I see the great stream of life, carrying all the past 
civilisations of mankind, blending them together, high 
on the crest of a frontal wave, before folding them back 
into the fathomless future. B 
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Improving India-Pakistan Relations 


r Mubashir Hasan’s essay on “Improving India- 
Pakistan Relations” (Mainstream, August 27, 

1994) comes as a disappointment for a variety of 
reasons. India-Pakistan relations are much too 
important to be treated in a spirit of partisanship and 
holding one or the other alone or mainly responsible 
for the impasse. The govemments in both the countries 
are doing that, and one may even concede that they 
are obilged to do so under their respective political 
compulsions. What is important and required of 
_intellectuals is that they prepare the ground and the 
public opinion for peace and cooperation between the 
two countries, and eventually among all the SAARC 
members. It may take a long time and may appear to 
many as utopian, but in, the prevailing situtation of 


sordid realpolitic there is no alternative to this process. 


of reconciliation based on a long term perspective of 
future cooperation for peace and development. 

In this process of reconciliation we have to be 
positive and forward-looking, instead of harping on the 
past prejudices and ugly practices between the two 
major communities of the subcontinent (now divided 
into three states). Ethnic communities have mutal 
prejudices, and these are after all based on ignorance, 
stereotypes ahd distorted images. Dr Hasan admits 
that ‘distorted’ perceptions about Muslims are worldwide 
and not confined to non-Muslim Indians. And yet he 
refers to his encounter with a lady in Bombay who 

‘expresses her scare of Muslims and then makes 
enquiries about Imran Khan and Javed Miandad. | 
wonder if Dr Hasan saw the transition from the ‘initial’ 
scare to the later attraction, although he does mention 
that she was all smiles and thanked him. On reading 
the two paragraphs the question arising in my mind is 
this: if the image of the Muslims is distorted all over 
the world, what do we do to improve this image? And 
how do we deal with our own social and cultural 


problems? This might not be considered a very . 


relevant question but for some facts such as the 
following: 

1. The Muslims appear more dogmatic and fanatic 
about their religious beliefs than most other religious 
grops. 

It is, of course, wrong and misleading to make any 
generalisation for an entire community as there are 
conformists and non-conformists in all communities. 

, But the image of intolerance sticks: Muslims show not 
-~ only intolerance of non-Muslims but also for other 
sects within the community. The intolerance has 
reached not only the extent of separate ‘mosques’ but 


also the declaration of each other as kafirs. The 
question may be asked: why should an intemal 
problem of the Muslim community affect the diplomatic 
relations between the two countries? The answer is 
partly in Dr Hasan’s reference to the ‘distorted’ image 
of the Muslims, and partly and perhaps more importantly 
in the code of conduct required for inter-community 
harmony and inter-state cooperation. 

2. The role and conduct of Pakistan in its relations 
with India have not been free from blame. From the 
early hordes of invaders and intruders into the territory 
of Jammu and Kashmir to the clandestine nuclear 
weapons programme, Pakistan has been a pain in the 
neck for India. It is not difficult to conclude that without 
Pakistan’s material support and ‘moral’ encouragement, 
terrorism in Kashmir would not last much long. The 
Muslims of Kashmir have been subjected to plenty of 
suffering, and anyone in India or Pakistan who cares 
for the Kashmiri people would not indulge in or 


` encourage acts that cause misery to these people. It is 


clear that unless Pakistan as well as India stops 
treating Kashmir as a piece of disputed property to be 
grabbed by one or the other, there is no hope of 
resolving this or any other conflict between the-two 
countries. . 

3. It is a matter of profound sorrow that both India 
and Pakistan as former colonies and suffering from 
economic and social backwardness continue to 
dissipate their resources on arms-building primarily 
against each other. With a terribly low ranking of the 
South Asian countries on human development index 
with high illiteracy, fertility, unemployment or under- 
employment and female servitude, what are 
govemments of the South Asian countries trying to 
achieve by indulging in mutually destructive and 
subversive activities? With 36 per cent literacy and 
Pakistani boys providing cheap workforce to English 
factories and waiters to French restaurants, alongwith 
similar Indian experiences and of growing urban slums 
and rural poverty, both the countries had better 
address themselves to the solution of these problems 
rather than wasting their energy and resources on 
mutual destruction. 


+ 


DR HASAN has rightly deplored the lack of easy and 
equal facilities of communication and exchanges 
between the two countries, and the govemments of 
India and Pakistan should deal with these issues and 
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promote better and easier interaction between the 
peoples of these two countries, and among other 
SAARC countries. India does sometimes give the 
impression of evading and stalling the solution of 
some problems like those mentioned by Dr Hasan. All 
said and done, however, the Prime Minister of India, 
P.V. Narasimha Rao, has the insight and understanding 
in the dynamics of communal, subcontinental and 
intemational matters and he could eam the gratitude of 
the present and future generations of the subcontinental 
people if he made a bold and imaginative effort to 
promote easier and wider cultural and commercial 
exchanges between the two countries. But Pakistan 
will also do well recognising the simple facts that she 
cannot take an inch of India’s land by force; that it is 
futile to seek intemational support in favour of Kashmir’s 
secession from India; that the task of building a nation 
of literate, decent and contented people is far more 
rewarding in the long run than raising hysteria over 
issues that would undermine the basis of vulnerable 
regimes that Pakistan has experienced over the 


several decades since partition and independence. 
What one expects from distinguished intellectuals 


like Dr Mubashir Hasan is to start a campaign of f 


political education on these constructive lines. | think it 
is high time that liberal’ and forward-looking and 
peaceloving people and public workers of the entire 
subcontinent start this campaign for the common 
cause of subcontinental peace and cooperation; for 
civility, non-violence and socio-cultural improvement. 
We are joint heirs to a rich inheritance of composite 
culture, whether some of us in India or Pakistan like it 
or not. But there is plenty to like and love in the life 
and culture of all the ethical groups and communities 
of this subcontinent. Let the govemments as well as 
the intellectuals commit themselves to the cause of 


promoting subcontinental amity based on mitual j~ 


respect and cooperation. 


Director, Ali Ashraf 
Gandhi Institute of Studies, ` 


Varanasi $ 


On Indira’s Punjab Misadventure 


n analysis which holds someone other than the 

late Mrs Indira Gandhi responsible for the 
wrongs of the Punjab policy of the govemment in the 
relevant period (“Indiraji’s Martyrdom” by Mohit Sen, 
Mainstream, October 29, 1994) is, to say the least, not 
fair. When every achievement of her rule is ascribed to 
her personal leadership and rightly so, there is no 
point in blaming her Punjab misadventure on unnamed 
advisors. It is also not true to say that in the Punjab 
context “all sections of Opposition” were busy damaging 
her. If that were so there was no need for her to have 
occasionally consulted the Opposition leaders and 
invited them more than once for the tripartite meetings 
with the Akalis. 

The now on-now off Punjab dialogue continued 
from September 1981 to May 1984. A settlement could 
not be reached because the Akali leaders were unable 
to face Bhindranwale’s separatist onslaught ‘and they 
were not brave enough to call his bluff. In her telecast 
on the eve of the ‘Operation Bluestar Mrs Indira 
Gandhi rightly blamed the Akalis for shifting positions. 
But it is equally true that she was not prepared to 
concede any of the substantial demands raised by 
them or any formula suggested by the other Opposition 
leaders. If at all a consensus was evolved in the 
tortuous negotiations she would subsequently go back 
on it. Such precisely was the case with her own 
assurances given to the late Sardar Swaran Singh and 


the CPI-M-leader, Harkishen Singh Sunit, who had 
practically got round the Akali leaders for a settiement. 
An agreement could not be reached because of the 
danger of erosion of support of what she had 
increasingly come to regard, mistakenly though, as her 
vote-bank. 


ig 


it is also not correct to say that Bhindranwale’s ‘anti X 
national activities took time to be revealed. In fact / 


every detail of what was happening was being 
reported to the late Prime Minister right from the 
beginning. The late Jathedar Santokh Singh, the Delhi 
Sikh leader, and many others who were trusted by 


_ Bhindranwale had an easy access to the Prime 


Ministers house. All essential details of arms and 
fortifications of the temple complex were dutifully 
reported to her by various agencies and orders not to 
check the kar seva vehicles carrying weapons to the 
temple were in her knowledge and could not have 
been passed without her consent. The late leader 
unfortunately perferred to gamble. Subsequent events 
have only reinforced the view that the edifice of 
national integration had been severerly damaged as a 
result of the ‘Operation Bluestar. 
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Prem Singh K 


` Preface 


The Indian Women’s Press Corps is a professional body. of 
women journalists working in the English, Hindi and regional 
language media. It alms at promoting the cause of healthy 
journalism while simultaneously also providing a meeting ground 
for women journalists from all over the country. Its headquarters at 
5 Windsor Place, we hope, will grow into a place where they can 
meet each other, listen to, and interact with eminent speakers and 
specialists from various fields, and in time, also have access to 


. facilities such as a tibrary, a resource centre and a creche. 


* 


a 


7 collectively from time to time, in preparing certain status reports 


The members of the IWPC have” also decided to work 


and on-the-spot studies about crucial areas deserving of public 
attention. We hope to publish and circulate at least four or five 
such papers each year. oo 

This is our first report in the series. It was prepared by four of 
our members—Ms Manini Chatterjee, Ms Harminder Kaur, Ms 
Manimala and Ms Ritambhara Shastri—despite several odds and 
a severe paucity of resources within a very short time. We 
congratulate and thank them for their sincere effort. - 

The report deals with the women victims of the 1984 Delhi 
tiots, who complete a decade of widowhood at the end of October 
1994. As the report records, these women have faced their long 


years of adversity and challenge with exemplary courage and . 


dignity, and today they stand out as true symbols of the sort of 
courage that was once described as grace under pressure. Their 
stories, their actions and reactions, highlight once again how riot- 
after-rlot, It is our women who survive the most heinous moments 


of terror with thelr humanity and their natural wits intact; and also’ 
how easy it is for the larger society and political parties to shrug ` 


them off their collective memory and conscience after ‘making 
some pious, sounds. The report underscores the urgent need for 


‘doing more: extending support and understanding, for example, to 
‘the children of riot victims scarred unavoidably by those ghastly 


weeks; so they may grow up as caring and responsible citiziens. 


The report will be available as a priced publication at our ` 


headquarters for scholars and citizens who may wish to pursue 
the subject further. 


. Mrinal Pande 
President, IWPC 


t is a full decade since Delh: was ravaged by the 

brutal anti-Sikh riots following Prime Minister 

Indira Gandhi's assassination on October 31, 1984. Over 

the next four days, armed mobs looted and burnt down 

Sikh homes and mercilessly massacred thousands of 

Sikhs. According to official figures, the four-day killing 

spree left 2733 dead and more than half that number 
widowed. 

In the aftermath of the worst riots witnessed in the 


, Capital since independence, several human rights groups 


-= 


and NGOs took the lead to rehabilitate the victims. The 
government was eventually pressurised into providing 
relief in the form of houses and jobs/pensions. At one 
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Ten Years of Widowhood 


level, the widows of 1984 have been resettled into new 
homes and have started afresh. But has the trauma 
been overcome? Have the wounds healed? Are there 
any lingering after-effects: of. that tragic experience? How 
far does the past continue to haunt their present and 
shadow the future? 

A four-member team of the Indian Warners Press 
Corps (IWPC) spent several hours spread over four days 
in Tilak Vihar where a majority of the widows have been 
resettled. The team also visited the riot affected 
resettlements at Raghubir Nagar. After talking to a cross 
section of widows on their decade of experience, one 
thing emerged clearly: their remarkable strength and 
vitality despite the enormous: difficulties they faced and 


continue to face today. Though over the years most of 


the widows have achieved some level of material 
sustenance, they are today beset with a whole range of 
new problems. These primarily stem from single 
parenthood, mothers forced to become breadwinners, 
and the social stigma still attached to single women. 


Stepping out of the Shadow - 


ONE of the most significant aspects of the widows of ` 
1984 is that a bulk of them were provided not merely 
with. a one-time ex-gratia compensation but with regular 
government jobs. Since the widows were mostly illiterate, 
they were given jobs as peons in schools and offices. 
This sudden entry into the workforce has had a 


; profound impact on their lives and families. Almost all the 


widows come from backgrounds which restrict, women 
from stepping out of their “four walls”, leave alone 
working outside for a living. As 40-year-old Devi Kaur 
. who works as a peon in Niak Nagar Government School 
said, 

Hum to kabhi dhup bhi nahin dekhte thhey (we never even 

stepped out to sea the sun). in our families, even if there 

were 10 mouths to feed, only the man ever went out to 
work. The women always stayed at home to look after the 
family. 

Several other women echoed her views. Banto, who 
js a peon at the police headquarters and a mother of five 
children, said, f 

The first few years were hell. | had never seen the outside 

world, | didn’t know what it was to work. | am working out of 

compulsion. 

They work long hours. After coming back from their 
jobs, they often take an extra work like sewing, tailoring, 


.and other ‘odd jobs to supplement their earnings. , 


Therefore, in many cases, the women end up working 
from eight in the morning to nine at night. For those who 
work far from home, commuting takes up still more time. 
Over and above their work to earn a living, they shoulder 
the tremendous responsibility of bringing up. large, 
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fatherless families. The women, who mostly hail from 
_ poor, lower caste families, have on an average five 
children. 


This dual responsbility has engendered a sense of- 


acute guilt in the women. Every woman we spoke to 
expressed 'a feeling of helplessness for leaving hei 
children unattended for long hours each day. Asked what 


their biggest problem was, the majority of them replied, 
Bachche bigad rahe hain (our children are getting out of , 
hand.) , ` 
Sheela Kaur said, 
| feelterrible——-my children often go to sleep without dinner, 
they eat stale food and after school, my girls also have to 
stitch and embroider to make extra money. 
Not all the widows work. A minority of them opted to 


take pension or let their grown-up sons take up the jobs ` 


instead. Dalbir Kaur was widowed at the age of 36 with 
four small children, three of them girls. She opted to stay 
at home because she did not. want to leave her 


daughters alone. Speaking of the neglect .of the children , 


in the neighbourhood, she said, 

The main reason is that mothers work and there is no man 

in the house. 

Her children did appear better cared for but this could 
also be because they were girls. As in most other places, 
here too the daughters are generally better behaved and 
more responsible than teenaged boys. But giving up the 
option to work has its own problems. Durjan Kaur, for 
instance, regrets not having taken up a job. 

My son took the job and has moved out of the house after 

marriage. Had | been working or taken the pension, | would 

not be so hard pressed for money today. 

Though the widows had reluctantly taken up the jobs 
and continue to be disturbed about neglecting their 
children, it was evident that work had enabled them to 
come to terms with their grief and trauma. The new 
experience of working, of interacting with the world 
outside and of earning a living has to a large extent 
assauged their sense of helplessness, given them self- 


confidence and taken away much of the bitterness of the 
initial years. Despite being monotonous and low paid, the 


work has given them a certain stents and speeded up 
the process of healing. 


Caught In a Void 


BUT if the women have to an extent learnt to cope with 
widowhood, the scars of 1984 are much more visible 
among the children. Mother after mother told us that the 
children do not go to school and have turned wayward. A 
few complained that some boys had taken to gambling 
and pickpocketting and even drugs. Shanti Kaur, 42, who 
was expecting her sixth child in 1984, said, 

My son dropped out of school in‘thé ninth standard. He was 

a good student but he has now became a thief. When 

mothers work, this is what happens. 


.Amrit Kaur, 33, said, 

The children neither study nor want to work. But what can 

we do atone. We can either stay at home or go to work. 

_ Though the women hold themselves primarily: 
responsible for their youngsters going astray, the children 
appear to feel differently. Hesitant to speak at first, some 
of them gradually opened up to reveal that their biggest 
wound was the loss of their father. Many of them have 
only hazy: memories of the carnage ten years ago. Some 
of them were too small to even understand what was 
happening. But over the years, they have heard tales of 
those terrible days and their world view remains shaped 
by it. 

Fatherlessness has affected them in many ways—a í 
deep sense of insecurity, the lack of male authority ina | 
patriarchal society, and the stigma of living in a widows’ 7 
colony. Asked why he ran away from school, 13-year-old Ñ 
Raja said, 

Everyone talks of his Daddy in school, Before | can say 

anything, they tauntingly say—He lives in Tilak Vihar where 

there are no Daddys: 

Another girl of the same age, Babita, said much the 
same thing: 

In school, our teachers treat us differently. She says— Tilak 

Vihar ke bachche kharab hote hain. ` ` 

Mothers also feel that the absence of a male ħead 
has contributed to their children’s complexes. “Hamare 
bachchon ke sar pe baap ka saya nahin hai. (Our 


K 





‘children do not have a father's protective shadow over 


them),” said Bibi Devi Kaur, mother of eight children who 
lost two sons alongwith her husband in the riots. The 
passage of time has not lessened their craving for a 
father. “Hamein sirf apna Daddy chahiye,” was the one 
refrain we heard over and over again. 

It is not merely the absence of a father but the - 


‘manner in which he was massacred that has impinged — 
, deeply on their pysche. Apart from a deep-seated ` C 


insecurity, it has imbued a sense of fatalism in many of 
them. They feel life is uncertain; it could be snuffed out 
as suddenly as that of their fathers, uncles, brothers; 
therefore why study, why bother to build a future? 
Explaining the attitude of these teenagers, Harpreet 
Singh, the son-in-law of a widow, said, 

It is ingrained in their minds that they may die any day. 

_ Therefore, they feel it is only worth living for today. 


Stigma of being Single 


WHILE bringing up children remains the greatest souce 
of tension for many, they face problems that come not 
just from being working mothers but also being single 
women. A large number of the women were only in their 


*. twenties and thirties whey they were widowed. Whey 


they first moved here, they were far worse off; financially 
and emotionally desperately insecure. Given our male > 
dominated society which habours a deep-rooted prejudice 
against single women, the Tilak Vihar widows have also 
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had to face the burden of suspicion and abuse. 
Though exact figures are not available, it is estimated 


eae around eight to ten per cent of the widows got 


yy 


a“ 


y 


remarried in the first few years. Of this, only about half 
were “successful”. The marriages which succeeded 
were mostly in cases where the devar (younger brother 
of the slain husband) married the widow. The sanction 
such a marriage receives in patriarchal tradition (because 
the widows property remains within the husband's 
family) obviously helped. But remarriage means more 
children even though the women are increasingly 
becoming aware cf the advantages of a small family in 
their new-situation. Amrit Kaur who was 22 years old with 
three toddlers when her husband and elder brother-in- 
law were killed, has married her devar and had two more 
children. 
~ What can I do? He looks after my first three children 
because they have his brother's blood but he still wanted 
children of his own. i 
While marrying within the family at least ensured that 
the children would be looked after by their uncle-cum- 
second father, marrying an ‘outsider’ proved disastrous. 
Most of the women and social activists who work here 
repeated the same tale: Since the widows had become 
owners of property (however meagre) and received 
relief, inscrupulous men married and later deserted the 
young widows. In one case where ‘the woman went away 
to her new husband’s home, the children were left 
behind. 
These stray cases of marriages which did not work 
were often distorted to portray the young widows as 
women of “loose character”. The fact that many of them 
had to go out to work and keep long hours fuelled the 
-vicious propaganda to tarnish the reputation of the 
widows as a community. The unsubstantiated allegations 
and daily innuendos have reached a point where the 
residents of Tilak Vihar have begun to acquire a negative 
. self-image of themselves. In course of our interviews, 
many of the women said “yeh colony to bahut badnam 
hai (this colony as a very bad reputation)” and expressed 
the desire to move to a “better” environment. However, 
no one could cite any concrete evidence and always 
prefaced their tales with “hamne suha hain (we have 
heard...)”. The local Sub-Inspector at the Tilak Vihar 
Police Station, Narendra Singh Minhas, told us that 
before he was posted to this station, he had also heard 
many stories about the “ill repute” of this colony of 
widows. ` 
But this is not a fact. Il-have no evidence of any illegal 
activity. It is the easiest thing In the world to tarnish. women 
with such a charge and in the case of helpless, single 
women these charges stick. ‘ : 
The widows, particularly the younger ones who work, 
are acutely aware of the stigma attached to them as 
residents of the largest residential colony of single 
women in the Captial. Said Devi Kaur, 
Ham log sab sharif hain. Majboori se kaam pe jaate hain, 
akele rahte hain. Par vidhwa ko dekh kar, yoon hin badnam 
karte hain.:(We are decent people—we work out of 
compulsion, we have been forced to become single 
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women. But on seeing widows, they give us a bad name.) 

This badnam has had a traumatic impact on the 
teenaged- children who often face taunts from school- 
mates and teachers, and is possibly a major reason for 
the high rate of drop-outs among children in Tilak Vihar. 


Whither Justice? 


THE most heart-warming feature that came through from 
our numerous interviews was the complete absence of 
any communal rancour or hatred against the Hindus for 
the massacre of 1984. Most of the widows said though 
they would never “overcome” the trauma of the riots, _ 
they simply wanted to get on with their lives, build a 
future for their children. Despite being so brutally 
widowed, the women displayed an incredible resilience 
and courage in their refusal to wallow in the victim 
syndrome. It is not as though they have forgotten the 
past—they even remember the individual faces of the 
rampaging mobs who burnt down their homes and killed 
their male relatives. But their anger, insofar as they 
expressed it, is directed against the police who. aided the 
mobs, the Congress-] leaders who led the riots, the local 
lumpens who carried out the massacre and the Gandhi 
family—because Indira Gandhi's assassination triggered. 
off the pogrom. In fact, many of the women refer to the 
riots simply as'“/ndira kand’. One woman, calin and self- 
contained, said she did not believe in taking revenge 
because there was always divine retribution. Others, 
more volubie, related vividly the role of the police who 
directed mobs to Sikh homes and repeatedly said, “We 
will never trust the police again.” 

Though the widows are too praeseunicd to get 
involved in the continuing efforts to seek justice, the. 
cases continue to drag on. The Ved Marwah Committee 
set up soon after 1984 to identify guilty police officials 
was wound up following a High-Court injunction restraining 
Ved Marwah from publishing his inquiry report or 
submitting the same to the Delhi Lt. Governor. Thereafter, 
the Ranganathan Mishra Commission of Inquiry was set 
up. It recommended settiig up of three separate 
committees. One, to inquire into the role of the police.. 


' Two, to verify the number of those killed. And three, to 


register cases against the guilty. The Dileep Kapoor- 
Kusumlata Mittal Committee was’ set up to inquire into 
the role of the police. Kapoor did not file his report 
stating that he did not have any infrastructure to do so. 
In her report Kusumlata Mittal identified.72 police officials 
who had actively connived with the mob/played passive 
role/were negligent. These police officials were ' 
chargesheeted by the government in 1992. There has 
been no further action since. The Secretary, Home, Delhi 
Administration, Mr Vohra, was asked to verify the list of 
the dead. The Citizens Action Committee had submitted 
before the Mishra Commission that a total of 3870 were 
killed in Delhi. The Vohra Committee, however, placed 


- the figure at 2733. Justices M:L. Jain-A.K. Bannerjee 


were appointed for the registration of cases. Their 
appointment was quashed by the Delhi High Court. The 
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V.P. Singh Government appointed Justice Potti-Rosha 
Committee which recommended registration of cases 
against some guilty persons. But the members resigned 
for lack of cooperation from the administration. A fresh 
enquiry was then held by the Jain-Aggarwal Committee. 
It identified 80 police officials responsible for faulty 
investigations and recommended registration and further 
action in 21 cases involving certain political leaders. It 
also recommended that cases be. registered against 
1084 persons. Following this Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, there has been reinvestigation in some cases and 
some 400 odd cases have been registered. After the 
BJP formed the government in Delhi, it set up an 
Advisory Committee under Justice Narula to suggest the 
course of action and steps to be- taken to expeditiously 
punish the guilty of the November 1984 killings in Delhi. 
It upheld the findings of the Jain-Aggarwal Committee 
—except for one change. it exonerated Union Surface 
Transport Minister, Jagdish Tytler, from the list of 21 
political leaders because of lack of sufficient evidence. 
One May 5 this year, the BJP Government announced 
that action would be taken against 10 of the 21 persons 


identified as culprits. Further investigations are to continue . 


in the remaining cases. However, even ten years later 
there has been no ines worth the name for the victims 
of- 1984. . 


The Role of NGOs 


IN the first few years after the riots, it was the non- 
government organisations (NGOs) who were the most 


„active in providing relief and forcing the government to 


provide material rehabilitation. There were both, Sikh 
community based voluntary organisations as well as 
other NGOs including women's groups. The Nagrik Ekta 


othérs decided to move out and concentrate their limited 
resources and activists elsewhere. ` 


, 


a E 


HOWEVER, from our survey of Tilak Vihar, it is clear that 

much more remains to be done. The rehabilitation of the 

survivors of 1984 offers. several insights into how to deal 

with the trauma and destitution which come in the wake 

of violent riots. In terms of material rehabilitation, the 

employment opportunities given to the widows were 

undoubtedly a positive decision. Lump sum payments 

may mest immediate material needs but cannot ensure 

long-term financial security. More important, though the 

women themselves may not be. conscious of it, 

employment has definitely given them the strength and | 
self-confidence which they never would have achieved if - 
they had remained dependent on their in-laws or nata 

families. At the ‘same time though, employment to` 
widowed mothers is not enough. All working mothers 

harbour a‘certain guilt:about neglecting children. In this 

case, the problem of child care is multiplied manifold and 

remains their greatest source of disquiet. Any rehabilitation 

programme, therefore, cannot be complete without, 
adequate and quality child care facilities and activity 
centres for older children. 

‘The rehabilitation process also cannot overlook the 
psychological scars that take generations to heal. The’ 
children, many of whom are now adolescents and young 
adults, suffer from a sense of alienation. The general 
lack of direction! that face the youth today is greatly 
compounded by the trauma these children went through. 
There appears to be no effort, either at school or in the 
community, to counsel these children and help them 
cope with life. 

The widows of 1984 form the largest congregation of 


Conclusions 


Manch, an umbrella organisation of ‘concerned citizens 
and activists which was formed in the immediate 
aftermath of the riots, did pioneering work in the early 


single women ‘living together in one colony. They have cv 
thus become soft targets of false accusations and” 
attempted exploitation. As we noted earlier, this sustained { 


days. Later, groups such as Saheli, Ankur, and Action 
India carried on work among both the children and 
women. The two most active Sikh groups were -the Sikh 
Forum and Nishkaam which set up schools, dispensaries 
and training centres for the affected families. They also 
pay scholarships. This apart, Sikh religious ‘institutions, 
notably’ the Delhi Gurdwara Management Committee 
offered the choice of a one-time payment of Rs 10,000 
or regular pension of Rs 400 per month (initially it was 


“Rs 250 per month). These continue but the widows fear 
_ that this may be stopped anytime. 


Today, only the ‘two Sikh voluntary organisations are 
continuing their work in Tilak Vihar. All the other activists 


have left, almost without a trace. Some NGO activists we, 


spoke to said by the end of the 1980s, most of the 
widows ‘had received accommodation and either jobs or 
pensions. There was not much work left to be done in 
terms of rehabilitation. Moreover, since the Sikh groups 
were keen to carry out long-term work in the area, the 
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propaganda has had a devastating impact on their sense 
of self-worth and the psyche of their children. With 
activists and voluntary organisations having left the area, 
there is nobody to defend the women and offer support 
systems that they sorely need. 

Though the widows of 1984 present a model of rare 
courage and determination, there is still immense need 
and scope for sustained work among them. Social and 


‚cultural activities for the children, creative day-care 


centres, and counselling of both women and children are 


. some activities which the NGOs can take up. Women’s 


groups and those dedicated to imparting a holistic 
education (theatre, arts, and sports-related activities) 
have a special'role to play. It is also important that work 
in the area not be confined to community based groups 
alone because this tends to reinforce a communal 
identity when there is every need for greater integration _ , 


into society at large. Ten years may Have passed but itis M 


far too early to forget the survivors of one of the worst 
carnages in post-partition India. a 
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Mahatma Gandhi taught us to view our national 
struggle always in terms of the under-privileged 
and those to whom opportunity had been | 
denied. Therefore there was always an economic 
facet to our political struggle for freedom. We 
realised that there was no real freedom for those 
who suffer continually from want, and, because 
in India there were millions who lacked the 
barest necessities of existence, we thought of 
freedom in terms of raising and bettering the lot 
of these people. Having achieved political 
freedom, it is our passionate desire to serve our. . 
‘people in this way and to remove ‘the many © 
burdens they have carried for generations past. 
Gandhi said on one occasion that-it was his , 
supreme ambition to wipe every tear from every a 
eye. That was an ambition beyond even his ; 
power to realise, for many millions of eyes have ,; 
shed tears in India, in Asia: and the rest of the a 
world; and perhaps it may never be possible to ï A 
stop completely this unending flow of human “ 
sorrow. But it is certainly possible for us to lessen’ 

_ human want and misery and suffering; and whats, 
are politics and all our arguments worth if they“ z 
do not have this aiminview? =” 
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LTC. Limited is one of Indie’ 
largest and most diversified 
professionally managed business 
enterprises. 


With a turnover close to Rs 4,000 
crores, ITC’s principal businesses are 
Tobacco & Cigarettes, Hotels (the 
Welcomgroup chain), Seeds & Edible Oils, 
Paper & Paperboard, Financial Services, 
Packaging & Printing, International 
Trading and Information Systems. 

Over the last 10 years, 
ITC has grown at a compound 
an 35% in turnover _ 
“and $s; and, for 83 years, H- 
has reported an uninterrupted ; si 
dividend payment record. ae oe 

Over 20,000 people M TÀ 
work for ITC with n C 


` iG 


many more gaining employment 
through its distribution network 

’ (the country’s largest). In addition, 
ITC works closely with over 5,00,000 
farmers in its agri-business operations. : 
ITC’s presence across the country is: 
supplemented with offices abroad 
through its overseas subsidiaries, 
ITC Global Holdings in Singapore and 
ITC Infotech in the United Kingdom. 


Indeed, to be internationally 
,. competitive in today’s liberalised India, 
` < _ the ITC Group has forged strategic 
` alliances with several international 







This then is the world of 
ITC. A world of enterprise and 
excellence. A world of 


>I TC: Limited 


New horizons, new hopes. 
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Can you look to Technoi sgy transfer took a new direction when ABB India exported an 


India as a source of indigen: us c rcuit breaker innovation back to Europe. 8000 employees 


new technology po in 16 mrrketing off-ces and 10 manufacturing units, with extensive R&D 


. facilities, place ABB at the vading edge of achievement. 


” 


t Yes, you can. 


And look at ABB india's exports. Sophisticated powerline carrier communications to 
Australia, Low cost erection and engineering services to Sri Lanka. Software exports to 
Sweden. Breaker Drives tc Sweden, Switzerland and USA. As a leader in electrical 
engineering for the generztion, transmission and distribution of power, and industry and 
transportation. ABB is cor mitted to industrial ecological efficiency worldwide. ABB 
transfers its know-how ac-oss borders with ease. Yet in each country, the ABB local 
operation is decentralized and flexible. Which means that we are close at hand to help 
Qur customers reply swiftly and surely to technological challenges which stretch the limits 
of the possible. Like creat_ag a new technology source within one of the world's most 


ancient cultures, India. 


Asea Brown Boveri Ltd., 15-16 Qutab institutional! Area, New Delhi-110 067. 
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Buy life insurance NOW. 
Other things can wait. 


Life’ insurance should be your first 
riority. It appeals to two basic emotions: 
ove, of one’s family and of oneself. 

Happily enough, on surviving the full term, 

the total sum assured (with bonuses in case 


of a with-profit policy) is paid. A nice nest- 


egg for old age. 


God forbid, should death occur earlier, the 
family gets the full sum assured. Usually 


' 


i 


o Q | 
i, a. era | 
pee INSURE AND BE SECURE . 

| Life Insurance Corporation of India 





| Family protection comes first. 


insurancé money is the quickest to arrive, 
when it is needed the most. 


LIC has a basket of policies for you to choose 
from, according to needs. | 


INSURE TODAY FOR A SECURE 
TOMORROW. 


Contact your LIC agent or the nearest branch 
office for details. 
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Birds in the orchard.... 


As dawn bathes the eastern horizon in crimson, 


you wake up fo bird calls. Í 


A large flock, in the orchard. Chirping, singing, 
hopping playfully from branch to branch. 


_ Suddenly there is.sunshine in your life. . 


There are many in the flock. Different plumes, 
varied colours. They are the gifts of God. Nature’s 


< own children. 
They believe in ‘co-existence and harmony. 


So it should be, with us. 


Eastern Railway is. much like the orchard, Where 
different communities work as one. Since 15th 
August, 1854 when we started .our Journey. 


liraspective of religion, caste or creed. With only 
one commitment’ 


Keep ihe wheels moving. So that India may 
pees and we may prosper. 
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oar 
T he -national scene presents a forbidding : 
spectacle today. 

The legacy of the freedom struggle has vanished 
into thin air, the ritualistic hypocritical resolutions on“ 
special occasions marking specific anniversaries 
sounding increasingly hollow with every passing 


i 


year. Burgeoning corruption keeps steady pace with 


the proliferation of black money, the hall-mark of the - 


parallel economy. The display of vulgar opulence by 
the nouveau-riche is continually on the tise 
generating in the process a consumerist culture 
which, alongwith the propagation of decadent 


Western outlook through the electronic media (thanks ` 


to sky invasion by the cable TV), wields a powerful 
influence on all sections of the populace, notably 
those segments occupying the lower rungs of the. 
social ladder. Widening disparities between the rich 


and the poor are not so much due to the undeniable - 


pauperisation of the poor as the incredible growth in 
the wealth and expenditure at the top—once again 
contributed by the parallel economy. Exploitation, 
both economic and social, shows no signs of 


abating; rather, it is broadening its tentacles to the - 


detriment of our professed objective of egalitarianism. 


The loss of' frontiers for the transnationals as an ` 


inevitable concomitant of the ‘opening up’ syndrome 
bodes ill from the perspective of self-reliant assertion 
of independent India. The systematic attack by 


vested interests tied to the apron. strings of | 
international, capital on the Nehruvian objective of '. 


ensuring. for the public sector the commanding 


heights of the economy has a far more devious ` 


purpose than what meets the eye: in the name of 
dismantling the ‘licence-permit raj’ its ultimate aim is 
. to weaken the very foundations of our indigenous 
economic edifice (the attempted destruction of the 
profit-making and internationally competitive BHEL 
being a valid case in point) and not streamline their 
functioning by ridding them of the infirmities resulting 


primarily from constant political and alcatel 


interference jin their operations. 


‘India. is not unique in witnessing a spurt in ; 


religious fundamentalism coinciding with the erosion 
of ideology worldwide following the collapse of the 


‘socialist’ experiments in erstwhile USSR and Eastern ` 


Europe heralding the setback to communist philo- 
sophy across the globe. Leftism nurtured by that 


philosophical perception continues to exist in this ` 


country more out of inertia than by conviction rooted 
l! 
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‘in new thinking, while empirical, steps based on 


political expediency coexist alongside rigid doctrinaire 


. dogmatism nourished by sectarian ‘holier-than-thou’ 
‘attitudes besides a jaundiced view of national 


events. The result is the growing marginalisation of 
the Left as Right-wing onslaughts become markedly 
powerful in tandem with majoritarian communal 
offensives relying heavily on Sanatani Hinduism 
which actually seeks to perpetuate caste divisions 
under the garb of Hindu unity, and not eliminate 
them.with a view to reform Hindu society. Centrist 
or Left-of-Centre influences on the body politic have 
been substantially weakened due.to a variety of > 
factors not necessarily connected with the inter- 
national course of events alone. The exposure of 
the concept of secularism to wanton assaults and 
ridicule from different quarters is in itself a clear 


` testimony of the Centrist retreat evident also in the . 


fractured Janata Dal’s sad plight in the ‘national 
arena. Even if the Prime Minister's astute handling 
of several crisis situations has dealt a body blow to 
the Sangh Parivar's concerted bid to -seize power at 
the Centre, the absence of any tangible step to 
rejuvenate the ruling Congress as a movement, if 
not an organisation, has only intensified inner-party 
bickerings and dissidence the bitter consequences 
of which are likely to be soon visible in the outcome 
of the State Assembly elections. At a time when 
Kashmir continues to pose a major challenge to 
Indian unity the resulting uncertainty and instability 
on the political front could be effectively exploited 
by fissiparous and divisive tendencies at the cost of 
national interests. 

The global scene since the demise of the Cold 
War too is’ fraught with manifold dangers, both 
political and economic. The end of the bipolar 
confrontation definitely seeks to consolidate 
international peace and there can be no question of 


harking back to the Cold War days. However, as . 


yet Cold.War mindsets persist thus bringing into 
focus the fragility of that peace. This is manifest 
lately in the depredations of the sole surviving 
superpower whether in the Gulf, in Africa or in Latin 
America. : 


+ 


THESE negative phenomena no doubt constitute a 
source of serious concem. Yet these cannot obstruct 
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one’s vision such as to miss the positive irends on 
both the national and international planes. Nationally 


most heartening has been the growing assertion by. 


the lowest of the low—the SC/STs—close on the 
heels of the general upsurge of backwards as a 
whole. Of course, contradictions among the back- 
ward community too are coming to the fore bringing 
in their train a host of complexities. Nevertheless, 
the fact that within the existing framework of 
oppression and discrimination the depressed classes 
are coming into their own is indicative of a new 
social awakening. The controversies around the 
reservation issue notwithstanding, this new 
awakening is of considerable significance from the 
social standpoint precisely because of its obvious 
impact on the process of national regeneration. The 
urge for greater devolution of power to the grassroots 
is also a positive feature reflected as it is in the 
demand for separate States like Uttarakhand. for the 
UP hills. These have been accompained by another 
new development: in the light of the sordid 
happenings in the political field and the growing 
devaluation of the average politician regardless of 
the party label attached to him, non-party individuals 
resolved to cleanse the system of the polluting 
atmosphere of corruption have all on € sudden 
come to occupy the centre-stage. Their healthy 
interventions on different issues have found ready 
response and support from the educated intelligentsia 
as well as the people at large bereft of any political 
axe to grind. The influence such indivicuals are 
wielding on our polity of late, something beyond 
comprehension only a few years ago, provides a 
measure of the run-of-the-mill politician's alienation 
from the public. This alienation is largely the 
product of malpractices which go completely 
unpunished as has been glaringly revealed by the 
securities scam and the chief executive’s 
unwillingness to take stringent action against indicted 
Ministers some of whom even the CBI had sought 
to prosecute. In contrast to this alienation the non- 
party individuals’ intervention, a refreshingly new 
endeavour (as illustrated by the activities of the 
present Chief Election Commissianer even if he 
transgresses his limits at times), has already won 
wide acceptance and acclaim which only the 
politically myopic and blind would fail to discern. 
Alongside the silent constructive work by several 
NGOs in different corners of the country this is of 
phenomenal value in the prevailing situation. 

The international scenario has been characterised 
by certain heathy trends as well. The sole surviving 


superpower has not had an easy task riding 
roughshod over the mounting resistance to its 
behaviour as the global policeman. Recent elections 
in several European countries have seen the victory 


-of the Social Democrats or former Communists to 


the discomfiture of the extreme Right and even 
where the latter has won (as in Germany) its margin 
of victory has been heavily reduced. The aspiration 
for ‘change’ is having its effect everywhere. Even in 
our neighbourhood it is this aspiration which has 
become pronounced of late—in Sri Lanka where 
Chandrika Kumaratunga has won hands down in 
the Presidential poll on that very plank of ‘change’ 
which implies ‘change for the better amid realistic 
hopes of restoration of ethnic peace and harmony; 
and in the latest poll in Nepal where the Communist 
Party of Nepal (United Marxist-Leninist) has emerged 
as the single largest group in Parliament defeating 
the Nepali Congress at the hustings. ‚The develop- 
ments in Pakistan and Bangladesh, howsoever 
complex and bewildering, also highlight that 
aspiration for ‘change’. From another angle, the 
Pakistani diplomatic failure to internationalise the 
Kashmir issue in the UN is also a positive 
development of substantive import because it should 
hopefully effect a return to bilateral negotiations to 
resolve the vexed problem which is essentially a 
result of Indian mishandling aggravated by 
lslamabad's persisting armed interference in J & K. 

On balance it is the positive features of the 
national and international scene which engender 
new hope and optimism in the future. As Mainstream 
completes 32 years of its modest‘ existence as a 
purposeful forum of dialogue, discussion and shaping 
of public opinion in the overall national interest, it 
pledges to rededicate itself towards reviving and 
strengthening the values on which such optimism in 
the future can be sustained—the values of our 
freedom struggle which gave birth to our secular 
democratic nationalism, reinforcing the national 
spirit while striving to inculcate a secular and 
internationalist outlook among the people at large. 
Even if these values lay neglected for long in post- 
independent India they must be restored at the 
earliest if we are to successfully meet the stupendous 
challenges at home and abroad. 

There is no gainsaying that those values are also 
a strong guarantee in terms of preserving our hard- 
earned freedom and independence presently under 


threat from internal and external forces of 
balkanisation. 
November 21 S.C. 
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_ Anew surge of industrial energy is charging ` ' 
, the country. The waves of a freer economy are 


making their presence felt. The challenge of 


' competition, enterprise and exports is more exciting. `- 
than ever before. This is the climate of business that ` 
inspires Tata Steel to break new frontiers and seek ` 

` uncharted horizons. . : 


The pioneering steel company that signalled 


, India’s advent into the industrial age is, today, 

| striving to make the nation globally competitive with 
| the inputs of world-class technology and quality. ` 
It has undertaken a modernisation drive, now in its 


third phase, worth crores of rupees. Its 
collaborations with international front-rankers like: 





Morgan, Korf, Thyssen, Davy-Mckee and 
The Timken Company, have helped it to assimilate =| + 
expertise and experience across a wide spectrum of 
products and process know-hows. 
_By the turn of the century, Tata Steel, through 
its continuing expért thrust, targets to earn over a 
thousand crores in foreign exchange. Today, it is 
poised to set yet higher goals for itself and seize the 
opportunities of tomorrow. 


4 


TATA STEEL 


The first and still the foremost 


HTA 4641 
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REPUBLIC OF INDIA 


MESSAGE 





The Mainstream is associated with endeavours ` to 
’ promote national integration, secularism and social justice 
in our country. An intellectually stimulating journal, it 


has sought to create ewareness on issues of national concern, 


I send my best wishes for the Mainstream Annual 


Number of 1994. 


Sh, hei 


(SHANKER DAYAL SHARMA} 


New Delhi 
November 9, 1994 





TOY 
ware 
PRIME MINISTER 


MESSAGE. 


Mainstream has been a weekly source of in-depth 
information and a wide cross-section of views to its steady 
band of readers attuned to serious journalism. 1 am happy 
to learn that it is celebrating its 32nd anniversary. My 


best wishes to the weekly and its readers. 


Py. Noa te 


(P.V. Narasimha Rao] 


New Delhi ` 
November 15, 1994 
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Badruddin Tyabji: A Homage : 


5 : ViR. KRISHNA IYER 


{ 


The author, who is a distinguished jurist and foriner Judge of the Supreme Court of India made a 
presentation on the occassion of the 150th birth anniversary of Badruddin Tyabji, organised joiritly by the 
Indian Council of Historical Research and Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi (October 10, 


1994). This contribution is taken from that address. 


earch .and screen, with a secular lens, the 
glorious chronicle of the saga of Indian 


independence and your discerning eye will 


serendipitously fall on a noble ‘name, Badruddin 
Tyabji, in the celebrated pantheon of great patriots, 
who, with a mission and passion, had pursued their 
vision of a Free India with rare courage, great talent 
and peerless commitment. We behold in Badruddin 
an unusual soul and a multi-dimensional personality 
who, with fighting faith and unflagging energy, 
battled from every office he filled; for the liberation 
of our dear land from foreign domination. i 

He was born a century and a half ago on 
October 10, 1844, when anything said or done 
against the Empire was dangerous politics and few, 
very few, would dare and do. Remember, Badruddin 
belonged to a time when Gandhiji was but budding 
as a young Bombay barrister and today patriotism 
is largely a lucrative business and dubious route to 
state power plus. Victorian vintage subservient 


.ethos was the rule of Indian public life then. In our 
- flexible contemporary politics, Party: membership, 
‘ whatever the pigment, demands no sacrifice, needs 


no qualities or qualifications but offers success if 
your principles are boneless. and you possess the 
adroit ability for double-think, double-speak and 
double-deal as a professional asset. A hundred 
years ago and still earlier, open devotion to Indian 
freedom was a high-risk game and public life, 
especially in close association with the National 
Congress as a political conviction, was asking for 
Whitehall indignation. If you are professionally 
ambitious or covet Viceregal patronage, vocal 


support to the sacred cause of Indian self- . 


government ends your chances. Such was the 
period when A.O. Hume, a Britisher himself, opposed 


_ the colonial Raj, founded the National Congress, 


way back in 1885 and stood for the Indian people’s 

political autonomy and share to.shape their destiny. 
The intellectual and professional classes of those 

long ago days, even like the landed gentry, 
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pretentious aristocracy, loyal princelings and quislings 


admired the superior abilities of the ruling class and 
lent abundant backing to the Raj. Sensitive souls 
prepared’ to stand boldly against colonial servitude 
were small, the penal price of patriotism being high. 
It was in this suppressive milieu that Badruddin 
Tyabji’s public life blossomed, challenging the latent 
terrorism of British authoritarianism. When the 


-Syndrome of sychopharicy was rampant in the latter 


half of the last century, Tyabji found himself in that 
rarest of raré Indians of his time who braved the 
British and rose to heights. That is the measure of 
the man who, born in an aristocratic and affluent 
family, educated in England with top class distinction, 
was called to the bar and joined the Middle Temple 
and became the first Indian barrister in Bombay. 

Had he genuflected before the British, he could 
have secured any high office. But Badruddin was 
made of sterher stuff and tougher fibre. The 
“freedom fighters” of our freedom movement were 
countless but among them some were of the tallest 
stature, diamond-hard calibre and defiant fire. Neither 
high office nor royal displeasure could purchase or 
panic his soul and so Tyabji, with passionate 
nationalism, was a pillar of strength for the movement 
and an outstanding and eloquent leader of the 
Bombay Bar. 

Badruddin shot up to the top despite the handicap 
of all leading solicitors’ firms being wholly European. 
The persuasive presentation of cases, the deep 
gtasp of law and bold advocacy, fluent delivery and 
forceful personality brought laurels to Badruddin. 


. Despite his known nationalist stand, he was such a 


towering professional personality that Badruddin 
was elevated to the Bombay Bench (1895) where 
he won renown as a great judge and later as the 
second Indian Chief Justice (1902) in the country. 
The European Bench and Bar were -an arrogant 
lot and when Indian nationalism began asserting 
itself, the suppressive spirit was more severe; ’ but 
Badruddin had the bearing and dignity and fearless 
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personality’ of an ideal Judge with a commitment to 
his country's right to justice. Justice Tyabji refused 
to bend before White domination on the Bench. 
Having led ‘many a campaign against racial 
discrimination would not tolerate any insult to an 
Indian:. and :so once a European lawyer was 
derogatory to an Indian's testimony but Badruddin 
rebuked him from the Bench. He observed: 

To say that European witnesses do not tell fies (as was 

argued) is to Say what daily experience does not warrant. 

Dr M.R. Jayakar, a great jurist himself, wrote 
about Justice Tyabji: 

To those who were courteous, he was equally so. To the 

‘arrogant and slipshod he was crushing In reproof- in my 

time there were some undeserving practitioners who got on 

more owing to the colour of their skin than by their own 

merit. It was a sight to see such counsel writhing with anger 

in his court at the unmasking of their unpreparedness or 

incompetence. 


Mahatma , Gandhi had, when he joined the 


Bombay Bar, noted in The Story of My Eaperimonig 


with Truth, that 


Badruddin Tyabji’s wonderful power of argument inspires 
the judges with awe. 
Writes.A.G. Noorani about Tyabji: 


Once a deroğatory reference to the Indian National Congrèss 
was made in his Court. “| have been the President of the 
Indian National Congress,” declared Justice Tyabji in stern 
tone and resonant voice. “I have always regarded it as the 
highest honour, higher than being on this Bench. | entertain 
great esteem for the Indian National Congress and for. the 
Indian patriots connected with it. Let me tell Counsel that In ` 
my court no, contemptuous reference to that body will be 
Permitted.” | " 
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PERHAPS the finest hour of Badruddin’s tenure as ` 
a Judge was when he released Tilak on bail. Plague 
was raging in Poona and the Government of. 
Bombay was panic-stricken. Tilak was among the 
critics who had written: a series of articles in Kesari, | 
which he edited. He was arrested and committed to` 
the Criminal Sessions of the Bombay High Court on 
a charge of sedition. An application for bail to ‘the | 
Chief Presidencey Magistrate was rejected. So too 
by the High Court. When Badruddin was presiding 


at the Sessions, Dawar, Tilak’s lawyer, made his’ 
fourth attempt to get Tilak released on bail, arguing: ’, 


that he would be seriously hampered in the Court of 
Sessions if he was not released on bail. Badruddin’s 
judgment granting bail created quite a sensation. 


Apait from its immediate effect, the judgment is 


notable for; a thorough discussion of the principles 
which should govern the grant of: bail to accused: 
persons, Wrote Justice Tyabji in his judgment: j 
t cannot belleve that a gentleman in Mr Tilak's position 
| 


à / 
would not be forthcoming at the trial. On the other hand, | 
can quite see that the ends of justice might be defeated if | 
refused to grant bail, for it is just possible that if he is 
imprisoned for a month, it might ultimately be found that he 
was not guilty. | think, therefore, | should bast exercise my 
judgment if | admitted the accused on bail. 

The burning nationalism of the great Judge was 


excelled by, the lucid and empthatic exposition of- 
' bail jurisprudence and value of personal liberty -of 


which the Court is the sentinel on the qui vive. | am 
fascinated by his reasoning because while | was on 


. the Bench | had occasion to speak in the same 


strain in my “Bail or Jail” judgment. Robeiro, one of 
the doyens of the Indian Police, recently published 
a contrary view. In that context, Justice Tyabji’s law 


and logic are apt: 
The leading principle of jurisprudence was that.a man was 
not to be presumed to be guilty until he had had a fair trial 
and was found to be guilty. But at the same time another 
leading principle that the judges had to bear in mind was 
that there ought not to be any miscarriage of Justice by the 
accused absconding or not appearing when the case was 
called on for hearing. The question he had to consider was 
whether he had any ground to believe that Mr Tilak would 
not be forthcoming at the next Criminal Sessions when the 
case would be called on and whether there was any danger 
of his avoiding the trial, for, if such was the case, then it 
was his duty to prevent such danger by keeping him in jail 


- in order that the ends of justice might not be defeated. On 


the other hand, if it was absolutely or morally certain that 

the accused would be forthcoming at the trial, it would be 

contrary to the principles of justice to keep him in jail till the 
trial came off. : 

Only three leading questions arose: 

First, as to the gravity of the offence with which the 

accused was charged. 

Secondly, as to the nature of the sentence with which he 

might be punished, and, 

Thirdly, as to the evidence which was before the Court to 

see whether it was of such an overwhelming character as 

that the accused must necessarily be convicted and that in 
order to avoid the punishment he might not be forthcoming. 
' That proposition is still good jurisprudence. 

.. he could quite see that the ends of justice might be 
defeated if he refused to grant bail, for it was just possibie 
that if he was imprisoned for a month, it might ultimately be 
found that he was not guilty. His Lordship thought that he 
should best exercise his judgement If he admitted the 
accused to ball. 

He reinforced his view with the observation of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England in R.V. Charles ‘Rose 
(2 C.W.N. cxxv) that “bail was not intended to be 
punitive, but only to secure the attendance of the 
prisoner at the trial’, and his recommendation that 
“bail should always be given except in cases: where 
there is a probability of the prisoner’s escaping”. (10 
C.W.N. ccxxx) ‘Jail, not bail’, it is now plain, was 
never good law. 

Justice Tyabji became a Chief Justice. But he 
was more than a great Judge, more than a leading 
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lawyer, more than „a. leading public figure ‘of 
Bombay. He was a statesman’ every cell of him, 
and was a unique synthesis and felicitous blend of 


deep nationalism and intense Islamic faith. What a. 


paradigm pregnant with contemporary poignance! * 

It is good to remember that Tyabji was a leading 
light of the Bombay Presidency Association and the 
Anjuman-e-lslam. His devotion to Islam was total 
but his secular soul easily distinguished between 
nationalism common to all Indians and religion 
which belonged to its votaries. 


+ 
BADRUDDIN TYABJI, a statesman par excellence 
in his political and judicial dimension, has left for his 


> countrymen the finest legacy of creativé secularism, 


-. by his very life and performance, synthesising a 
fighting faith in Islam and active creed of nationalism. 
The Indian nation must be beholden to Badruddin 
for bequeathing to us, not verbal theory nor political 
rhetoric, nor canny communalism covered up by 
secular veneer but a positive demonstration through 
courage, conviction and enlightened vision. ‘This 
marvellous chemistry’ of secularism, this integral. 
_ yoga of religious faith and Indian emancipation is 
the only solution to thie divisive crisis of communalism 
and fundamentalism which pathologically plunges 
our great country into perennial,—provocative, 
macabre convulsions of bleeding bigotry. If | am to 
name .ten great Indians who have, under terrible 


tension, unsnakably sustained their secular soul, | - 


` would include Badruddin Tyabji in that patriotic 
galaxy. The luminous centrality of Islamic techings 
commanded his unwavering loyalty. But peripheral 
accretions and ‘formalities like the purdah did not 
appeal to him. His daughters were educated and he 
insisted on modernising Muslim education so that 
they Could join the mainstream in their own right. He 
was not fundamentalist, in its perverse connotation, 
and believed in the unity of the entire people in the 
interests of: the country. His allergy to Islamic 
exclusivism and practice of human fraternity was a 
higher patriotism and larger liberalism in non- 
religious, social and political affairs. 

Thus while he was all for Muslims, men and 
women, having access to higher education and 
universal primary education, he would not agree 
with Sir Syed Ahmed ‘Khan whose politics and 
religion got pollutively mixed up at a certain stage. 
Sir Syed called an exclusive Muslim Conference 


and viewed the National Congress as a hostile - 


` movement of Hindus seeking to dominate. the 
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Muslims—an embryonic version of the two-nation 
theory. The valiant Badruddin presided the Indian 
National Congress—a rarè recognition—and would 
not accept the invitation of the Muslim Conference 
for excellent reasons contained in his exchange of ` 
letters. Here was a marvel of secularism in a devout 
Muslim, who had made India and its destiny his 
national concern. 

He was highly ‘spiritual and believed in justice, 
social, economic and political. He had a tender 
heart and clear conscience which made him a 
people’s leader, a democratic judge and a Muslim 
beyond exception. In his Tilak bail judgment, a. 
locus classicus, he: displayed the finest expression 
of nationalism and concern for personal liberty. A 
profusion of instances can be cited to prove his 
secularism in life and law coexisting with his. total 
surrender to Islam in matters of true religion. 

It is worth recalling that Badruddin was a leader 
of the Anjuman-e-Islam and told his co-religionists 
that. there was nothing in the aims and objects of 
the Indian National Congress which would justify 
Muslims keeping aloof from it. Of course, long, long 
later when.many Hindu communaiists infiltrated into 


` the Congress, Nehru in his, preSidential address 


chided them for being communalists draped in 
coarse khadi. The Congress of the Badruddin days 
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_ was an unsullied national movement and the very 
“presence of. Tyabji strengthened its intransic 
nationalist non-communälism. 


A a A 


THE great, debate which brought a battle of letters 
between Badruddin and Syed Ahmed Khan is most 
instructive. 'Tyabji wrote to Ameer Ali and Sir Syed: 
I understand yoúr objection to be that the Hindus being 
more advanced than ourselves would profit more by any `` 
concessions made by Government to educate natives, but 
surely it is our duty if possible to ‘raise ourselves in the 
scale of progress rather than to prevent other people from 
enjoying rights for which they are qualified: If any proposal 
is: made which would subject the Mussalmans to Hindus or’ 
would vest the executive power in-Hindus to the detriment 
of the Mussalmans, | should oppose it with all my strength, 
but the Congréss proposes to do no such thing. Its aims 
' are, and must be, for the benefit of ali communities equally 
and any proposition that is disliked by ‘the Mahomedans as 
. a body must be excluded from it. 
‘| may tell you that | have not the. smallest doubt that the 
Congress, worked on proper, principles with due restrictions 
and with proper safeguards for rights of our community, is 
- capable of: doing an enormous amount of good to our , 
country, and I think we all-ought to put our heads together’ 
' to, sae “whether we cannot devise means to work in 
harmony with our fellow subjects, while jealously protecting 
our own “peculiar interésts. Please consider these 
suggestions carefully and let me know your view about . 
them... It is.a sufficient misfortune to us to be divided from 
_ ur Hindu fellow countrymen Without being disunited among 
ourselves, bari 


„Of gourse, ‘Sirs syed replied to Badruddin rejecting 
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the concept, of unity: 

I do not understand what the words ‘National Congress’ 

mean. Is it supposed that different castes and creeds living 

in india belong to one nation, or can become a nation,.and 
their alms and aspirations'be one and the same? | think itis 
quite impossible and when it is impossible there can be no’ 
such thing as a National Congress, nor can it be of eun 
benefit to all people. 

Badruddin accepting pluralism in a country of 
communities and nationalities insisted on Indian 
people having to ‘fight for their common Indian 
interests. Muslims, he insisted, should “advance the 


. general progress of India and at the same time 


safeguard our own interests”. His faith in Indian 
unity is manifest. 

These issues of political polemic prove beyond. 
doubt Badruddin’s fundamental nationalist position 


~¥ 


and reptdiation of the political separatism with its -.- 


divisive communalism implicit in, Sir Syed's.” 


:perspective and politics. \ 


Badruddin strongly pleaded for education of 
Muslim women and the eradication of the purdah 
system pointing out that there was nothing in the 
‘Quran’ sanctioning the purdah. He was keen to 
abolish “backwardness and decadence” traceable. 


to religious prejudices. He argued: . 

Muslims were justly proud of their ancient learning. But i is it 

- necessary that in order to`cherish the love of our own ` 
religion and literature we should scom and hold in contempt, `+ 
despise and discourage the study of that colossal modern >, 

- literature which has grown up in the West...? We cannot — - 
hope for any special privilege or concession. it would’be ` 
{unwise for us to trust to any more favours of Government. 

"We must compete with our other fellow subjects uponequal 

terms. Let us unite together. Let us remember that our Holy’ 

_ Prophet enjoined on us all to seek learning wherever it may 

` be found. 

A‘great Indian, Badruddin incarnated in India: a: 
century and half ago. He lived and left us a legacy 
which is more relevant today than ever before. That 
testament is best explained by Sir Dinshaw Wacha: 

__ In the entire community of Mahomedans in India, he was - 
recognised’ as a towering personality and a powér and , 
influence for good. But more than a Mahomedan, he was . 
proud to call himself an Indian. His heart beat in unison With |. 
the alms and aspirations of our national organisation, while 
his' head had clear conceptions of the ultimate triumph of 
those objects. In his death, therefore, India loses one of her 
best sons; a pillar of progress, justice, freedom, toleration 
and catholic sympathy. It is to be feared it would be long , 
before the country discovers another Tyabji. 
it is such a sublime ‘personality, perhaps among 


‘ ‘one of the greatest Indians in our country, who 
. fought the battle for India’s advance during the last 


century that- we today. remember in a spirit of 
homage to a founding father of Indian secularism.. 


. May his. message and patriotic ‘integrity be carried’ 
- forward as part of the treasure of ‘our common 


cultural heritage. ~- E 
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B.P.R. VITHAL « 


The following is the text of the Durgabai Deshmukh Memorial Lecture delivered by the author, a‘ 
distinguished IAS officer (now retired) and currently a Member of the Tenth Finance Commission, on duly >` 


15, 1994—the eightysixth birthday of Dr (Smt) a Deshmukh—at Hyderabad. 


tis ani honour and a privilege for me to have 
been: asked to deliver the Smt Durgabai 
Deshmukh Memorial Lecture. The heroes of our 
freedom movement fall broadly into three categories. 
There were those, like Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sardar 


> \vallabhbhai Patel and Prakasam Pantulu Garu, who 


1 


had achieved great’ success in their professional 
lives but sacrificed it all in response to the call of 


Gandhiji. There were those, like Netaji Subhash ` 
Chandra Bose and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who - 


could have achieved success in anything they 


chose to do, but who chose struggle and sacrifice’ 


under the inspiration of Gandhiji. Then there were 
others, who may have been dauntless village 
hampdens but who would not have risen to their full 
stature unless Gandhiji had touched them. Smt . 
Durgabai Deshmukh comes in this category. She 
was a brave and noble lady to: whom Gandhiji and” 
the freedom struggle provided a wide canvass on 


- which she could become a heroic figure of national 


al 


_ Andhra Mahila Sabha is an unique example of this. 
But even more than the instutions she set up, her | 


dimensions, The greatest monument to her 
achievements is the Andhra Mahila Sabha. There 
are few institutions in this country which have 
continued to render service on the same scale as 
when their distinguished founder was alive. The 


personal example was an inspiration for many 
women in. Andhra, | have a reason to pay personal 
tribute to her because her example changed the 
course of life of an aunt of mine who was a child 
widow. Although she was in Rajahmundry, the 
native town of Sri Veeresalingam. Pantulu Garu 
himself, there was little hope in her life. It was Smt 
Durgabai’s fiery example that made her also 


participate in the satyagraha of 1930 and thereafter _ 
lead a meaningful. life in a teaching institution, which — 


itself had detived inspiration from Smt Durgabai. 
Let me clarify that ‘when | talk about a crisis in 
values-| do ‘not meam deterioration-in values. | do 


Knot wish to talk about deterioration in moral 


standards or values because it is a trap into which 
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“one can very saali fall at my stage of life. By a, 


crisis in values | mean a. crisis in the dialectical 
sense. Whenever there is a change in paradigms 
there is crisis and out of this a new synthesis, 
represented by a new paradigm, arises. The first 


question | would wish to raise -is whether the. 


paradigm we had adopted at the time of the 
independence, and in terms of which there is said 
to have been deterioration, /still holds good or not. 
When Smt Durgabai and her generation fought for 
freedom they were breaking the old mould of 


traditional values, but they were. also fighting for a: 


set of new values about which they were clear in 
their own minds. The moral content of these values 


was provided by Gandhiji and their intellectual - 


interpretation, in modern terms, was done by Pandit 


_ Nehru subsequently. It is these that inspired the 
Preamble and Directive Principles of.our Constitution 


insofar as they represent political and social values. 
In 1977 it was felt necessary to amend the 
Constitution to add the ward “socialist” to the 
Preamble. From this it has to be presumed that the 
term “socialist” had a content over and above meré 
economic justice and equality of opportunity that 
had already been incorporated in the Preamble. ` 


+ 


~ 


SOCIALISM was not merely a form of government ` 


or of economic organisation but symbolised a new 
social outlook. The most eloquent exponent of 
laissez-faire economics today, The London 
Economist, recently stated that 

After all, socialism has a history. Its roots lie in an’analysis 


of society that denies not merely the efficiency but also the > ` 


moral content of free interaction among economic agents. 

However, even this journal concedes that. there is 
an agenda which socialists can today espouse 
more sincerely, and implement with greater efficiency 
than other non-socialist parties. But, pecoralng to it, 


- they can do so only 


if Leftist parties could bring themselves to believe that the ~ 
market is wonderful (not merely useful if kept in its place), 
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that it has delivered the vast majority (not a privileged 
minority).of people in the West to material well-being which 
they would never have attained otherwise, that it must be 
trusted to coordinate a great bulk of society's activities, 
then they ‘could be far more effective in purusing their alms 

as social reformers. 

It considers state ‘intervention, still offered as a 


remedy by “market socialist’, as “profoundly 


misguided” thinking. Our own policy-makers: have _ 


so far-taken the view that the new economic 
policies are consistent with our earlier policies and 
that as such the word “Socialist”, included in the 
Preamble, ‘need not be -deleted or modified. But 
this, according to The Economist, would be 
profoundly misguided thinking. 

- This is the new litany. It requires that we accept 
not merely the. efficiency of the market as a 
mechanism for the allocation of resources, but also 
as being charged with “moral content’ of free 
interaction ‘among economic agents”. The moral 
vision of this view of society arises here. But there 
are few, even among its votaries, who would accept 


this high-minded definition of the Market. As Robert ' 


Heilbroner.points out, 

the market system incorporates a system of asymmetrical 

"disposition ‘of its preduct—a disposition that reflects the 

presence of social dominatién, however unrecognised, 

within its operations. 

Most would, however, argue for the market, more 
on the grounds of the practicality and -superiror 
efficiency of this. arrangement, as compared to the 
other arrangement that has been tried, namely, 
centralised. planning. Recent history leaves us with 
no “convincing reply to this. particular argument. 

The other claim of The Economist—that it is the 
market that “has delivered the vast majority (not a 
privileged minority) of people in the West to material 
well-being’—-cannot be so easily accepted. The 
material well-being of the “West” today is more due 
to the progress. of science and technology in those 
societies, the opportunity they had to exploit colonies 
and the monopoly: they.enjoyed of an entirely new 
and untapped continent. The colonies were hardly 
acquired in the pursuit of a free market. The role of 
the market tin the development of science and 
technology is debatable. The exploitation of that 
wonderful new continent was never achieved in a 


moral contest between free and equal agents. Their’ 


“Indians” think otherwise. It is also a moot question 
whether, without the great destruction of the Second 
. World War’ and, the chimera of an Evil Empire 
thereafter, the “West” could have come out of its 
near terminal illness of the thirties: The moment this 
Empire disappeared sor-2, at least, of the old 
ailments have arisen again. Therefore, it would’ be 
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too simplistic to take the undisputed success of the 
West as an example of the success of the market. 


~ Nevertheless, the fact remains that it is the market- 


oriented capitalist societies of the West and now of 
the Far East also, that are today the most prosperous 
and most powerful in the world. Questioning the 
means by which they got there will serve no’ 
purpose. We have no choice but to adjust our 


. policies and perspectives to the reality of their 


power. 

We have, therefore, to accept the fact that the 
new economic policies are inevitable. We may also 
concede that these policies will succeed in raising 
the rate of growth of our economy to levels never 
before reached. As a consequence, there will be 


¥ 


greater prosperity. There will, of course, be poverty, .- 


as there is even today, in the most prosperous ? 


nations. But the contours and the content of ` 


suffering that poverty imposes will shrink. The two 


. problems in respect of which such optimism does 


not, at present, seem justified isin regard to 
employment and growing disparities in income and 
wealth. These continue to be the major problems of 
the most successful market-oriented capitalist 


societies. The innovative skilfwe have shown so far y 


gives us no reason to believe that we would have 
any greater success than them in tackling these two 


' problems. These need to be highlighted because 
the social crisis and the crisis of values in the new ` 


‘economic order will’ arise from these two basic- 


` factors. 


Lt, A 

THE problem of unemployment in developing 
countries is qualitatively and quantitatively different 
from the one the developed countries face. It is not 
a marginal or frictional phenomena. There is a low 


‘level equilibrium in these societies which has'to be 


shaken up if development is to take place. For this 
new avenues of employment have to provide the 
thrust. The developed countries are today facing a 
sometimes acute, but always endemic, problem of 
unemployment at a different level. Even when the 
economies of these countries are reviving, there 
does not now seem to be a corresponding impact 
on employment. In China, its new policies have 
broken the ‘iron rice bowl of guaranteed employment. 
Enforced unemployment is not merely an economic 
phenomenon. It has. a social and psychological 
impact. It.becomes a. symbol of rejection, of being 


+ unwanted in society. When work was available we 


had the problem of alienation. Now when work is 
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not available, we have the problem of rejection. Yet 
market economies are based on the premise that 
there is a contradiction between full employment 
and maximum efficiency. In our country when the 
unemployed and underemployed were also 
uneducated they accepted their condition as karma. 
Today when we educate them and leave them 
unemployed, or unemployable, they are bound to 
question the existing order. 

The other problem is the growth of disparities. 
The levels of the lowest will be raised’ but 
simultaneously disparities will grow. The success of 
the new economic policies will ensure that despair 


is not in the realm- of basic necessities but of , 


artificially encouraged consumer needs. History has 
shown that revolutions arise, more often, in times of 
rising expectations than of sheer physical deprivation. 
This problem will be further accentuated by the fact 
that protest in our society is more readily noticed, 
and .more greatly feared, when it is by organised 
groups. Physical deprivation, to the extent it will 
continue in our society, will be among the unorganis- 
ed groups, whereas consumer dissatisfaction will be 
in the organised groups. To these groups we are 
now providing insatiable appetites and receding 
horizons by the ingenuity of our image- makers and 
the vulgar imprudence of our rich. These increase 
sales as-Well as discontent. 

There are two other factors that also need to be 


‘mentioned here, which will make the moral cirsis of 


even a success of the new order more acute. Both 
these factors arise out of the size of our population. 
This puts a pressure on the availability of resources 
that will have to be recognised as a.constraint on 
the content of our economic’ progress, though not 
necessarily on its rate. It is generally argued that 
such a constraint can be got over by the unlimited 
potential of scientific and technological progress. It 
is pointed out that, if a nation’ with Japan's 
population’ could achieve prosperity, within’ the 
limitations of its,own islands, a country of our sub- 
continental size need not be worrying about this 
factor. In the new order,. globalisation is expected to 
be the instrument through which even such countries 


can access the world’s resources and escape their - 


own national traps. Magnitudes matter here. If 


China and we really access the world's resources, 7 


at the rates at which the USA does today, the 
planet itself may become a trap. There is no reason 
to believe that, even if this were not SO, the 


- developed countries will allow us to access the 


planet on an equal footing—free trade or no free 
trade. Therefore, the sizeof our population musi 
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‘force- us to'revise our-own pattern-of a good life. 


Thé yesterdays of the developed countries cannot 
be the model for our tomorrows. There is another 
aspect to population which has perhaps been 
recognised so far only by Singapore, namely, the 
social pressures that sheer density of population 
creates. There are social problems that arise for no 


‘other reason than sheer spatial compression. As 


this compression increases free floating aggrression 
increases. Even within family units, the closer we 
are forced to live in physical terms, the more 


` surcharged the atmosphere becomes. 


4 +. z: 
SO far the objective of our economic prosperity ‘is 
being postulated in purely consumer terms. This is 
a natural step, once the basic needs have been 
met. But this is a step which, once taken, will not be 


_ self-limiting as the satisfaction of the basic needs is. 


When we set out to satisfy the basic needs of the 
people there is no need to put this in any larger 
perspective or to postulate some constraints on 
such satisfaction. Basic needs, by definition, have 
to be fully satisfied for all sections. They are also 
inherently such that the demand for them tapers off. 
No qualification of this goal is, therefore, necessary. ` 
On the other hand, consumer needs are artifically 
generated and as such need have no limits. Human 
psychology and the ingenuity of modern advertise- 
ment can generate a demand for these needs 
indefinitely. The limits on these needs arise not 
from biological roots, as in the ‘case of the basic 
needs, but from intellectual and cultural motives 
which education can help generate and foster. Your 
tongue and stomach will resist chillies beyond a 
point. But your ear will not reject noise beyond 
some decibels if your culture teaches the youth to 
consider it to be music. If, therefore, we have an 
educational system which does not build this kind of: 
refinement of taste and desire, we would -be 
entering on an endless and potentially disastrous 
pursuit. 

We are ‘discovering that the human mind is a 
Tabula Rasa in a new sense. The human brain has, 
biologically, the potential for making an extraordinary 
range of neural connections. But, these connections 
can be made only by the transmission of knowledge 
through culture, for which the first and basic unit is 


the family. This has been called by Dennett “the 


process of post-natal self-design”. This is done 


‘through “identifiable cultural units” for which Richard 


Dawkins has coined the term “memes”. “Memes” 
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l are the culturally generated and transmitted units 


which form the basis of the software of our brains. . 


As he describes it, “memes propagate themselves 
in.the meme pool by leaping from brain to brain via 
a process which, in the broad sense, can be called 
imitation”. Following this Dennett looks upon the- 
brain as a sort of dung heap in which the larvae cf other 
people’s ideas renew themselves, before sending out 
copies of themselves in an informational Diaspora...A 
scholar is just a library's way of making another library. 


It is important to note that “there is no necessary - 


connection between a meme’s replicative power, its 
‘fitness’ from its point of view, and its contribution to 
our fitness”. Therefore, a meme “might spread in 
spite of its perniciousness, or go extinct in spite of 
its virtue”. An instrument of transmission of à meme 
is a “Meme Vehicle”. These used to be pictures, 
sbooks, sayings, proverbs, etc. Today the entire 
-~ mass communication industry has Stepped into this, 
field. That- industry is interested only in the 
“replicability of a meme” and not in its utility for the 
survival or: intellectual development of the individual. 
The meme needs a “meme nest”, that is, the 
human mind. These are in limited supply: “hence 
there is a considerable competition among memes 
for entry into as many minds as possible”. in this 
competition, technology is at the service. of 
commercial exploitation which encourages mere 
replicability. “If “replicative-might is not right” then 
these memes become a kind’of computer virus 
which would destroy the remarkable equipment of 
the brain. “We would not survive unless we had a 
better-than-chance habit of choosing the memes 
that help us.” - E 


+ 


RELIGION is a great. institution in which values 
have been generated and through which they have 
been transmitted over the ages. All major religions 
have concerned themselves not merely with moral 
values for the individual but also with social values. 
The extent to which they have done this has varied 
from Islam on the one hand, where a detailed 
statement of not only social values but even state 
and social laws are incorporated in the Holy Quran 
itself, to Christianity, where Jesus.himself separated 
the two by the. statement: “Render unto Ceasar 
what is.Ceaser’s and unto God what is Gods.” In 
actual practice, the distance between these two 


views may not be as much as it apparently seems, . 


because ‘of the scope that has been given to 
Sr interpretation in Islam and the extent to which the 
Church concerned -itself with ‘State matters in 
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Christianity: ‘The Hindu scriptures also deal with 


both social and individual moral values. But, as in ` 
all other matters, the wide variety of these scriptures 
and’ the breadth’ of interpretation that has been 
officially accepted, has made the position in regard 
to social and individual moral values in Hinduism as 
amorphous’ as its treatment of any other subject. If 


_ the Islamic scripture is scrutable but immutable, the 


Hindu scriptures are mutable because they are 
inscrutable. The “Evil Soviet Empire provided a 
raison d'etre for the unity of the West and a 
negative basis for its values. In its ‘professed 
atheism it also gave the major religions of the world 
a role and respect.in the Westérn world which they 
had very nearly lost earlier. With the collapse of that 
world these religions are in a crisis in regard to their 
role, much as the West is in economié matters. 
However, being a Hindu | shall deal only with some 
issues arising in that religion. Hinduism ‘has a 
brilliant mind with great insjghts; but it has a fatal 
flaw in its heart, namely, caste. i 

The origin of caste in Hinduism has been justified 
as a kind of social division of labour, a recognition 
of the great variety of human motivations. In this 
form it can be compared to Schumpeter’s view of 
history as the product of social elites. 

Let us apply this: Again, a, quarter of the 
population may be. so poor in those qualities, let us 
say here provisionally of economic initiative, that 
the deficiency makes itself felt by. the poverty of- 
their moral personality, and’ they play a wretched 
part in the smallest affairs of private and professional 
life in which this element is called for. We recognise 


` this type and know that many of the best clerks, 


distinguished by devotion to duty, expert knowledge, 


` and exactitutde belong to it. Then comes the “half,” 


the “normal”. These -prove themselves to be better. 
in the .things that even within- the established 
channels cannot simply be “dispatched” but must 
also be “decided” and “carried out”. Practically all 
business people belong here, otherwise they would 
never have attained their positions; most represent 
a selection—individually or hereditarily tested...From 
there, rising in the scale we come finally into the 
highest quarter, to people who are a type 
characterised by super-normal qualities of intellect 
and will; Within this type are not only many varieties 
(merchants, manufacturers,, financiers, etc.) but 
also a continuous RY of degrees of intensity in 
“initiative”. 

But the indelible blot on caste was its being a 
hereditary sanction for the privilege of some and a 
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justification: for the exploitation of others. We are 
now urged, to fight casteism. How do we do this 
when it is so intertwined with democratic politics? 
All democracies have various ethnic groups which 
have to be recognised as vote-banks. The necessity 
for them to combine in various ways, in a democracy 
may slowly’ wear dowh the walls of separation. The 
process also leads to the empowerment of the 
_dispossessed, But how will the new vested interests 


that are being created ultimately go away?: 


Meanwhile,: the fragmentation of Hindu society that 
is taking place may well encourage, on the rebound, 
fundamentalism. 

Socially, however, ‘a process of inteaealon is 
slowly going on. In the South, where thé 


dislodgement of the Brahmin took place more than’ 


sixty years ago, the other castes have got 
“Sanskritised”. Their integration into traditional 
Hinduism is today firmer than before. The current 


Godmen are all non-Brahmins. But then Hinduism. 


always had this safety valve. Periodically direct 
access to. the - Divine: would be -permitted to 


exceptional: souls from the subordinate and even, 


depressed classes. But they cannot still rise through 
the caste system. That is why Dr Ambedkar offered 


to. defer his giving up Hinduism Subject to a 
_ condition that 


the would wait five or ten years for a change of heart. He 
said that, In the meantime, the Maharashtrian Brahmins 
shouid instal K.K. Sakat, a ‘depressed class leader, into the 
gadi of Shankaracharya for‘one year and that a hundred 
families of Chitpavan Brahmins should fall at the feet of the 
new Shankaracharya as a token of their change of heart 
and acceptance of equal status. : 
This condition will not be fulfilled even today. 
Hindusim has the concept of dharma which can 
be the basis of social values; but, in. terms of 


individual actions, this dharma has to get converted 


into swadharma and it has been impossible in. 
Hinduism to. interpret swadharma ‘in any terms other. 


than that of caste. The great’ Hindu reform 


movements tried to do this. There is no caste in 
. Brahmo Samaj or the Arya 'Samaj;- but these 
movements ‘have all remained more or less elitist. If 
these values had been transmitted to the mass of- 
the people at least by way of imitation of the elite, , 
then some solution would have been in sight. But’. 


the great divide between the elite and the mass has- 


remained in this matter. The reform movements : 


helped mobility among the upper castes and the 
dislodgement of the Brahmin, but they did not touch 


the backward of the “depressed” classes. Popular , 


Hinduism remains a religion of ritual, not of the 
moral life. 
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THERE is a basic dilemma here that is true of all 
societies. “All men are born equal” is really meant 
to mean that all men are born in the same-manner 
which is a biological. statement and not a social 


statement. To have any meaning this statement. 


must be followed by the further commitment that all 
men will have equal opportunity. But, even if all 
men are born equal and have equal opportunity, we 
will end up with an unequal world, because the 
endowment that nature itself gives to human beings 


` at birth is not equal. Social institutions can, at best, 


ensure that there is no social inequality at birth. But 
it is impossible to assure equality of achievement. 


~ 
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Socialism tried to deal with this dilemma. by _ 


enunciating the grand concept of “from each; 


according to his ability to each.according to his 


need”. But there is an inherent gap between ability 


and ‘need, which has to be bridged. In capitalism 
this is done by greed. In Stalinism it was done by 
power. But a just and humane society will require 


other and more complicated solutions. As piace 


» puts it: 

With respect to socialism in particular—that faded but stil 
powerful lodestar—estimates about the future are worthless 
‘unless they consider the Underlying substratum of human 
nature from which socialism, like all social formations, will 
have to draw its energy; unless they describe the main. 
institutional means by which these energies will be shaped 

‘and channeled... This is a task whose full achievement may 
lie beyond our grasp. But unless the task is attempted, the 
future of socialism can be only visionary or wishful. 


Adam Smith himself pointed out “the dis- 
advantages of a commercial spirit”: 

The minds of men are contracted and rendered incapable 

of elevation...stultification threatens almost all the nobler 

parts of the human character_may be, in a great measure, 

obliterated and extinguished. $ 

Nevertheless, the efficient functioning of a market 
economy requires ‘a minimum móral infrastructure 
just as it requires a physical infrastructure. “Honesty 
is the best policy’.is not-so much a moral dictum as 
a cost effective method of organising inter-human 


relationships. The complications of -allround deceit - 


prove more costly, on balance, than the conse- 
quences of Truth. The formal aspect -of this 
infrastructure’ has been called the 
Governance Capacity” by Prof Prahlad. Two 
important elements of this would be an effective 
and sophisticated legal structure and the enforcement 
-of discipline at work. Corruption may undermine the 
former and labour unions may make :the: latter 
difficult. 

..We have the laws that penalise dishonesty but 


' they are no more feared than any other law in this ` 
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country. The lack of vigour in prosecution, the 
` inordinate delays in the delivery of justice, and the 


absence of any social sanctions, has led to an 
indifference to laws in our country. The legacy of 
the freedom movement has now to be countered in 
this regard. Our heroes must come out of schools 
and not out of jails. We must seek to change bad 
laws through the democratic process and not by 
civil disobedience. We must each set an example in 
regard to honesty in the small acts of daily life. So 


also with discipline. Discipline is a process that . 


cannot be introduced compartmentally. We cannot 
be disciplined at the workplace if the rest of our life 
is indisciplined. Unfortunately we have interpreted 
democracy and fundamental rights in a manner in 
which it has not been done anywhere else. There is 
no other country in. which constitutional rights have 
to be read for trafffic offences. In a situation like 
this, discipline cannot be enforced only in the 
workplace, Prof Prahlad points out that 

“Authoritarian political systems” (e.g., S. Korea, China) or 

“discipline” (e.g., Singapore) enabled them to move forward ` 

by successfully marketing the idea of both cheap labour . 


‘and no disruptiens to work. China may have a very 
inefficient system but it can guarantee “no strikes”, 


We have no precedent of a democracy inculcating 
discipline. The present day democracies were not 
really democracies at this stage of their.development. 
Discipline, established earlier through other means, 
enabled a functioning democracy to emerge. Our 
idea of the street being the ‘natural habitat of 
democracy and not the legislature makes the task 
even more difficult, The way the press takes 
mammoth crowds collected on occasions as a 
measure of the continuing legitimacy and mandate 
of a duly elected government makes a mockery of 


the electoral process. How can discipline be enforced 


in.a society like this? Is the choice, then, really 
between authoritarian government leading to 


discipline and growth ‘and democratic government `’ 


leading to civil liberties and stagnation? 

The London Economist while observing that 

Civilisations on the rise like to explain thelr economic 

success not through some dreary shift in comparative 

advantage or the pattern of technological change but by: 
pointing to a set of virtues unique to their culture =~ 

noted that 

some Asians have begun proclaiming that their success is 

due to the superiority of ‘Asian Values over those of the 

_ decadent West. - 

The values mentioried are “discipline, family life, 
basic" education and personal safety”. It is these 
that have declined in the West due to a decay in 
otder and it is to these that the Asian emphasis on 
strong family ties and. discipline seem to provide an 
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answer. Therefore, even from the purely practical 
point of view of the success of our new economic - 
polices these basic values need to be emphasised 
and enforced. Corruption does not figure in this list 
perhaps because predictable and orderly corruption 
can be taken as a cost in capitalist economics. » 
While we have got used to accepting a lower 
rank in international economic performance, we 
have continued to pride ourselves on the fact that, 
in terms of values, we stand very high. But, when 
The Economist talks of Asian -values, it selects 
Malaysia and Singapore as'the two countries from 


- which “the Asian values’ signal is currently being 


beamed most strongly”. There is also the Japanese 


. model.. China is much cited for its success, but not 


for any innovation in its methods or novelty in its 
goals. Some techniques, that originated. in our 
country as toals for spiritual achievement, are today 
widely regarded as.being useful as management 
tools. High performing sportsmen are learning 
techniques of meditation to impart an extra edge to 
their physical pérformance. In-our own country, the 
karmayoga taught by the Geeta has become the 
basis for management training. When, capitalism is 
in its undiluted and initial stage of entrepreneurial 
achievement there is no place for nishkama karma. 
But as it matures into the Galbraithian stage of the 
separation of management from ownership, 
nishkama karma becomes possible. Excellence in 
performance can then be posited as an end in itself. 
The Geeta also permits a certain ambivalence in 
regard to the means adopted, if one can be assured 
of detachment from the ends. This is a message 
that would appeal to professional management. We 
may have thus made our own contribution to the 
techniques of achievement. We have, however, no 
message in reagard to the values that must imbue 
such a system and that must inspire its goals. 


+ 


THE crisis we face, therefore, is in regard to the 
values that should inspire our vision of the future, 
as well as of the manner in which we should be 
striving towards that future. Certain premises must 
now be taken as undisputed. ‘Material prosperity 
has to be our immediate ġoal.'The achievement of 
that prosperity requires the implementation of the 
policies that have now come to be ‘called the “New 
Economic Policies”. . But even given these two 
premises there are several issues on which value- 
based decisions would have to-be taken. It is this 
that the Prime Minister has been calling the Middle 
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Path. He has recently enunciated some additional 
principles to the Pancha Sheela which reflect 
Gandhiji's thinking. Gandhiji had not accepted the 
principle of the “greatest good of the greatest 


number”. He’ interpreted the title of Ruskin’s book 
based on St. Mathew, “| will, give unto this last, 
even as unto thee” to mean “the advancement of 
all and. not merely of the greatest number— 
Sarvodaya”. The weak would not be left to fend for 
themselves: In the West the weak are ‘now in such 
a minority that their views need not be heard in a 


democracy. Moral repugnance or violence alone’ 


can bring them to the notice of society. In our 
country, on-the other hard, for a long time to come 
the artihmatic of the underprivileged will be different 
and, if not' morality, then democratic politics will 
prevent us from altogether ignoring them. 

We have, however, only. principles that should 
guide our economic endeavour, we have no blue- 
print or practical model of economic development 
which incorporates these principles. Socialist parties 
in the West are trying to do this in the circumstances 
that prevail'in their countries. Qur own elite, which 
alone can perform this task, has lost interest. At 
one time every discussion in these circles had to 
start with the statement: “I believe in socialism 
but...”. Today, to appear modern and to be 
intellectually respectable, one has to start with the 


statement: “I believe in the market but....”. Our elite - 


. has the talent and intellectual ability to compete 


internationally, as they have shown as NRIs. They | 


have the enterprise to stand such competition even 
when it arrives here. But they have the handicap of 
sharing a common geographic space with the poor, 
the uneducated and the unenterprising in this 
country, just as rich countries in the world have io 
share this planet with the poor'countries. They are 
trapped here. Even in this new dawn of free trade 


they cannot'ail become NRIs. They have to find a « 


modus vivendi with the poor. These very poor can 
be an asset if they are educated and provide a 
trained labour force which would help increase the 


competitiveness of the elite. They should, therefore, 


realise that jit lies in their self-interest to translate 
‘hese five principles into practical policies. 

Social values arise out of the social and economic 
circumstances of a given society. Few would now 
claim that all values arise out of the economic 
infrastructure. There are certain human values that 
arise out of the human condition. Dennett asks the 
question: 

If replicative ‘might does not make right, what is to be the 

eternal ideal relative to which “we” will judge the value of 

memes? 3 


t 
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There are “the memes for normative. concepts- 
for ought and good and truth and beauty”. 

Our existence as us, as what we as thinkers are—not as 

what we as organisms are—is not independent of these 

memes. 

However, since memes are “units of cultural 
transmission” the normative concepts also become 
relative to a given culture. In religion the sanction 
for such absolute values was either Divine authority 


or metaphysical reality. Today we have to find the 


basis for such values in science. Unfortunately, 
when scientists become -philosophers they. get 
caught.in the same contradictions or dilemmas as 
metaphysicians had been in the past. There are two 
broad categories of scientists today—those who try 
to reconcile certain metaphysical concepts with 


modern science and those who are Reductionists; - . 


who believe that if metaphysical concepts deal with 
issues that cannot be explained by the usual laws 
of the physical science, the issues should not arise. 


Vedanta, and | would for purposes of convenience . 


consider Buddhism as a variant of this, has a 
philosophic basis which comes nearest to the 
scientific understanding of the universe. 

Metaphysics, when it goes in search of reality, 
either in the outer universe or the inner mind of 
man, confronts the problem of Infinite, Regression. 
In the outer universe we come to the First Cause. 
The logical weakness of all First Causes was 
sought to be brought out. earlier by asking the 
question: “What is the cause of the First Cause?” 
Today, when in modern science we talk of the Big 
Bang we confront a similar problem. What was 
there before the Big Bang and why did the Big Bang 
have to occur? In metaphysics the question arises - 
as to why the Infinite and the Perfect should 
become finite and imperfect? The answer given in 
Vedanta—that this is maya or leela—was not found 
satisfactory. But we find a similar problem facing 
science. As Timothy Ferris puts it: 

Had the putative primal force not scattered Into the four 
forces, the universe today would be very different, perhaps _ 
uninhabitably so, it just may be, then, that we owe our 
existence and that of the stars in the sky, to imperfections 
born of broken symmetry. To Investigate the riddle of 
creation would then involve envisioning a perfectly 
symmetrical but unlivable universe, then trying to determine 
how it devolved from that sterile, pristine state toward 
becoming the less perfect but more variegated and 
hospitable universe in which we find ourselves today. 

It is interesting to note here that, much earlier, 
Pasteur had seen “in dissymmetry, in the breaking 
of symmetry, the very characteristic of life”. 

We face Infinite Regression again when we go 
within our own minds and try to trace what we 
consider to be the Self. Descartes proposed that 
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the interaction of the soul with body took place in 
the pineal gland. Even when such a specific 
location was given up, there has remained the idea 
that, somewhere within the brain, interaction takes 
place between the results of its activity and a Self 
which acts on the basis of those results. Today, 
however, modern psychology gives no ground for 
such belief. A modern superstition is gaining ground 
that one day we will find that the brain is a 
computer. It may work on the principles of a 


computer, but it cannot be one-as we know ‘it 


because it is not “hard wired.” There is chemistry in 
its transmitive system. It is a computer whose hard- 
ware is changed by the soft-ware! Even if the brain 
is a computer, there is no screen on which its 
- output is being, read. Had that been so this process 
pr could have been the basis of “consciousness”. But 
7 it would now appear that 

there are no fixed facts about the stream of cansciousness 

independent of particular probes. 

So where and what is “pure consciousness '? 
Each one of us has a narrative in our brain 
consisting of the totality of the experience of our 
life. Dennett calls the Self “your centre of narrative 
gravity”. To the complaint that centres of gravity are 
not real, his consolation is that: 


It's their glory. They are magnificent ficitions, fictions any- 
one would be proud to have created. 


; + 


RELIGION provided Divine Purpose as a justification 
for creation and for absolute moral values. The 
individual self was also elevated as an instrument of 


’ that Divine Purpose. Science, on the other hand, 


has no place for Teleology, for purpose in nature. 
This: magnificent creation we see, with its beauty 
and its intricate complementarity, is the result of 
chance, accident and statistical probability.. The 
task of modern man, therefore, has been to try and 
find a purpose for human existence in a universe 
which lacks any purpose. The only consolation the 
scientist can offer is the thrill of discovering that this 
purposeless universe is yet governed by laws and 
these laws can be discerned by Man. The extreme 


* version of this is stated by Paul Davies, when he 


says that the Theory of Everything, which we are 
very near discovering, will be an abstruse mathe- 
matical formula. The entire purpose of the universe 
is the creation of the human brain which alone can 
understand this mathematics! This still does: not 
answer.the question as to why anyone should have 
been bothered to discover this basic formula. If 


millions of lesser creatures could live for millions of 
years without discovering it, there seems to be no 
objective reason for all this effort being put in for 
creating this wonderful instrument. Such an 
explanation is, in substance, no different from the 
explanation that God likes to play games—/eela. 
Even assuming that this was the purpose, this is a 
thrill which only a few theoretical physicists -will 
derive. There is no way we lesser mortals can 
participate in it. At least the Vedantist, who works 
on a similar premise for the purpose of human 
existence, assures us that we too can discover the 
Ultimate Reality, if we follow the particular regimen 
prescribed by him. 

How then do we discover the basis for individual 
morals in a world so bewildering as this? Our 
despair should ‘not drive us to deny science. We 
must find a way of accepting the findings of modern 
science. Whatever science may discover, one fact 
will ‘always remain for the humblest of us, that is 
myself, which | alone know. | may accept the facts 
that the world will exist even when | do not exist, 
but it will not exist for me. Whatever the basis of my 
subjectivity may be, it is through that subjectivity 
that | see the world. | may refine it, but | cannot 
deny it. Consciousness may arise only at the 
moment of a probe, but that is the only moment that 
matters to me. All that | know may be destroyed by 
a microscopic clot of blood, but then | will not know 
that | have been destroyed. So long as that does 
not happen, | am there and | alone have to live with 
myself. What then is.the best way in which | can 
live in peace with myself? This is something which’ 
every individual has‘ to discover for himself. |: 
believe the mystical experience is a real experience. 
It is not an abnormal or supernormal experience. It - 
is that “oceanic feeling”, as Arthur Koestler put it, 
which we get when we see the ocean or the 
mountains, when we hear music, when we meet the 
first woman we love. But it is not an experience . 
which all may feel. It is like the appreciation of - 
music, or the aptitude for mathematics or chess. 
Some may have the propensity for it, some may 
not. The moral life is also similar. Some find that 
they can live in peace with themselves only when 
they are living, what they consider to be, a moral 
life. They should then pursue it. But we must be 
prepared to concede that-there are individuals, and 
perhaps these will be in larger numbers, who can 
be at peace with themselves in the pursuit of more 


mundane and less esoteric matters. 
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NEVERTHELESS, some basic mora! tenets have to, 
be evolved’ and should be outside the scope of 
individual choice. One such would be the sanctity of 
human fife.’ In the scientific view this sanctity wili 
arise out of the uniqueness of each human individual. 

Edelman states that each cortical sheet contains 
one million billion neural connections. If we count 
these connections at the rate of one per second, it 
will take thirtytwo million years to merely count. And 
they are all not connected in the same manner in 
any two individuals. Some of these- connections will 
die and some will be differentially reinforced in the 
course of the life experiences of each individual. 
Therefore, each one of us is unique in a manner 
which is as difficult to imagine in its biological detail 
as it would'be to imagine that we are a special 
creation of God. Biology need not, therefore, 
destroy the uniqueness of our individuality. Each 
one of us is a point `of view in the universe, in time 
and in space and so each one is still special. 


| would venture to formulate a second moral- 


tenet, namely, “the avoidance of pain, the prevention 
of suffering’. Marian Stamp Dawkins adds one 
more strand to that of Descartes—‘“the ability to 
reason and the ability to suffer”. The more intelligent 


an animal is, the more its ability to suffer. Therefore, _ 


giving ethical value to the ability to suffer will in the end lead 

us to value animals that are clever. Even if we start out by 

rejecting Descartes’ reasoning criterion, it is the reasoning 

animals that are the ones most likely to possess the 
capacity to suffer. 

| would, therefore, consider that the second basic 
moral law should be that we should avoid inflicting 
pain or suffering on other living beings. If one has to 
choose, ‘perhaps one should give higher value to 
this tenet than even to the sanctity of life. This gives 
the moral basis for Euthanasia or Mercy Killing. 
This is particularly important for us Indians because 
we have taken the ‘tradition of non-killing, or 
ahimsa, to an extreme where we are willing to 
ignore pain and suffering, but will not kill. 

The understanding of the universe that modern 
science gives us should inculcate humility in us. It 
should impress on us our insignificance on the 
universal scale. We will realise how marginal we are 
to this universe when we realise how much chance 
was involved in our creation‘and how little chance is 
needed for our extinction. It is surprising, therefore, 
that some scientists of the highest calibre do not 
realise the arrogance involved in thinking that we 
will discover the Theory of Everything (TOE). We 
may well do so. After all, Newton had discovered a 
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Theory of Everything in his time, and so had 
Einstein. But some speak as if we will discover the 
Theory of Everything For Ever (TOEFE). What we 
consider Everything will go on changing with new 
discoveries. 

Humility should also arise out of the Principle of 
Uncertainty in the Universe. We may map the 
human genome but we cannot eliminate error in its 
reading in the course of the life of a biological entity. 
Recent trials have shown that lowering cholestero! 
levels did reduce deaths from heart disease, but the 
rate of deaths from other causes in the two groups 


studied, showed 
that there was no difference in life expectancy between the 
two groups. No one knows why this is so; truly vast trials 
might show that itis merely a chance effect. 


The present can be fully explained in terms of 
the past but few would now believe that the future is 
fully contained in the present. Prigogine ends his 


' book with the following beautiful quotation from 


Some Talmudic Texts: 

The world of man has arisen out of the chaotic heart of the 

preceding debris; he too is exposed to the risk of failure, 

and the return to nothing. “Lets hope it works” (Halway 

Sheyaamod) exclaimed God as he created the World, and 

this hope, which has accompanied ‘all the subsequent 

history of the world and mankind, has emphasised right 
from the outset that this history is branded with the mark of 
radical uncertainty. 

The final paradox of man is that he lives 
constantly with a sense of certainty in this uncertain 
universe. That sense of certainty must arise from a 
sense of purpose that is larger than his own 


uncertain life. E 
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Aesthetic Expression of Performing Arts 
MRINALINI SARABHAI 


hilosophy in India emphasised continually that 

dharma was the quality of righteous action. 
The Gita talks of gati, the path towards the ideal, 
the goal itself which is the parama gati. Gati is from 
the root gam to go, to move. For artists gati is the 
art itself, the movement towards fulfilment, for when 
we move it-has to be an utterance of truth. That is 
our dharma. For each creative piece is a going 
forth. Somewhere along this cultural journey, Indian 


_art developed the basic emotions of the individual: 


"the nine rasas, For it was Brahma himself who 


dy 


e 
(à 


x 


created the Veda of drama through Bharata as a 
representation of the emotional states of the three 
worlds (Trailokyasyasya natyam bhavanukirtanam. 
N.S.1.107). l 

Through the nine rasas, with their appropriate 
expressions and natural gestures, a basic university 
or expression was established. It imposed a discipline 
both upon the artist and the spectator. 

- While there is deep aesthetic pleasure in seeing 
a picture, or watching a recital of dance, the 
insistence is on the viewers’ reaction to the art 
which makes for a completion of the wholeness—an 
awareness of a universal reality. Rasa, the tasting, 
was an achievement of the spectator, through the 
meaningfulness of the artist. In fact many writers 
claim that this quality has to be built through many 
lives. Perhaps the sadhana is that’ one goes 
through much suffering and even joy in one's life, 
and finally experience brings to the ‘inner 
consciousness an identity with the language of the 
art-form. The very fact that the vitality of our 
tradition, our thoughts, our philosophy had attained 
great heights and remained as the inspiration of our 
culture for so many centuries, verifies its own 
dynamism. The secret of a symbol has to be 
understood and extracted through imagination and 
knowledge. There is abundant energy in all Indian 
art that’ makes for an inexhaustible journey of 
discovery into profound wisdom into an intuitive 
communication, and finally into the ultimate totality. 
When we enter the caves of Bhimblika, the 


rockshelters built 100,000 years ago, there is a 


sense of awe for the artists who have painted the 

walls revealing the way they lived and the 

distinctiveness of their culture. . 
Today, the same artistic excellence is seen in the 
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Being and the human self. 


paintings of India’s folk.traditions. Take, for instance, 
the depiction of myths of the Rathva community of 
Gujarat. Their paintings tell us of the beginning of 
creation and the gods and goddesses they worship. 
One ofthe main themes is the marriage procession 
of the prince Pithoro. Horses dominate the landscape 
of this agricultural community. The same energies 
over so many centuries are found in similar styles in 
Madhubani, in Worli, in Jaisalmer, in the villages of 
the South—in all parts of the country. Each one 
separate in identity but remarkably similar in ritual 


- and content. Whether in painting, in terracotta, in 
_ dance or in drama, a universality of vision has been, 


the foundation upon which: our structures have 
blossomed. All myth was an allegory and therefore 
relevant even today. It is the interior of our lives that 
were given the exterior image. 

i ; 


+ 


IT is significant that it was the dance above all the 
arts that symbolised the processes of life in the 
eternal rhythm of birth movement and change, a 
continuing cycle, embracing the concept of space 
and time. | 

When the Natyashastra was compiled, the dharma 
of the dance was emphasised with infinite clarity. 
From the second century BC there was a continuity 
of tradition that has withstood all changes, all 
invasions with remarkable resilience. Our great 


inheritance through the evidence of architecture, 


sculpture, painting, through the sacred maniras of 
the earliest Vedas, through the oral traditions has 
remained a powerfully vital force in our country. 

In the dance forms this. vision.has the uttermost 
clarity. With, it music too has been essential from 
the chanting of the Vedas to the simple melodies of 
the people. Underlying every dance technique was 
the deep spiritual search for God. The great 
traditions of our past brought to art an eternal 
message of the relationship between the Supreme 
It maintained with 
passionate intensity that to worship God, we too 
must be like God (nadevo devam arcayaf). 

In the Vishnu Dharmottara, the rishi Markandeya 
tells us of how one art depends upon another 
‘without a knowledge of the art of dancing, the rules . 
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of painting cannot be understood...’ and so on. We 
have to réalise that we are a reflection of the 
essential nature of things and experience the truth 


through our inner selves. That is why in Krishnadasa 
Kaviraja’s ‘Govinda Lilamrita’, it says that when 


Krishna loved Radha ‘he was loving his own self'.. 


While Krishna becomes human, the gopikas taste 
the divine and reach the highest realms of grace. 
We are all. unfinished images awaiting the final 
touch from the hand of God. It is no wonder that 
Bhakti devotional ardour swept over India with such 
exultation. In the south between the seventh and 


. tenth centuries, the Tamil saints came from all 


castes and creeds. Here Vaishnavites and Shaivites 
sang with fervour of their love for God (Aham). In 
the Unmai Vilakam, the poet saint Tirumular sings: 

As the moonshine during the day remains 

united with the sunshine, so do souls, 

the sacred feet of the Lord Shiva reaching, 

in eternal bliss remain united with him. 


Praise the Lord, melting in love 

Seek the primal Being, melting in love 

Then the great Nanti (Shiva) in order to bestow 

The love of union, will grant us 

the gift of loving-him alone. 

‘Anpu’ or' love was found to be the, purest 
emotion of a devotee to God. 

Shiva, the: God of Dance, in his majestic stance 
as Nataraja became the greatest symbol of human 
aspiration. Modern physics tells us that matter is 
vibrant and constantly in motion. In India, Nataraja 
has to be understood with this dynamism. The 
serene face, of -stillness, the whirling body that 
pervades the'cosmos. To India Shiva as Nataraja is 
the eternal, the cosmos. But he is also our own self. 

The great bhaktas of the South wrote: “ullam 
perumal koyil oon udambu alayam” (‘It is. the body 
that is the temple and the heart the inner shrine 
where Shiva, dwells’). In the mighty temples _ of 
Chidambaram and Tanjavur, the Karanas, the basic 
dance movements of the Natyashastra, are inscribed 
as though in a textbook of dance, give us indications 
of the basic images of natya in the South. Not only 
did the devadasis carry on the tradition of 
Bharatanatyam, but in Andhra the Bhagavata Mela 
Natakam eloquently told the stories from ancient 
epics and Brahmin boys danced in the temples. 

In Kerala,' the Kathakali comes from a’ long 
tradition of ritual rites. It was to capture within 
oneself the divinity that the dancer moved and told 
stories of immortal beings. It is said that a vision of 
an acter rising out of the sea gave Kathakali its 


costume. The’ billowing surf is the wide skirt that he - 


wears for only the upper part of his body, highly 


ornamented, was visible. The cosmic unity of all- 
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beings is so exquisitely portrayed in dance, but 
often we fail to recognise that oneness. 

In Manipur Bhagyachandra Maharaja dreamt of 
the beautiful costumes that dancers wear today. 
These are not isolated revelations but give us an 
insight into the profound perception of our philosophy 


that makes it possible to link the world of spirit and . 


‘ matter. When the ecstatic lyrics of the Gita Govinda 


of Jayadeva in Bengal were composed and sung, 
their resonance was heard as far away as Kerala. 
The Raja of Kottayam was so moved by the 
Ashtapadis, as they are called, that he introduced 
an interlude at the beginning of every dance drama 
singing of the verse, ‘Manjutara...’ So many centuries 
later it is süll a test of the musicians and the 


drummers because both display their dexterity and. 
` versatility around this. verse. 


In Bharatanatyam, the dancer evokes the beauty 
of sensual love and then transcends this earthly 
feeling going beyond where ‘each is both’, merging 
into-the divine. 


> 


IT is the cultural content of our heritage that has 
kept us together through the tremendous vicissitudes 
we have had to face. Let us remember that in 
today’s world which is splitting us apart. Our land 
has always welcomed newcomers and protected 
and tolerated with affection and respect all those 
who have sought refuge here from the earliest 


pages of history. We have also tried to keep the 


idea of ahimsa alive, and even in this century we 


‘ have had amidst us a frail old man, who with non- 


violence, shook a powerful empire. In our darkest 
moments, let us remember that many great men, 
heroes and hermits, intellectuals and artists have 
walked our land. Never has the spirit of India been 
vanquished. Never have our aspirations been 


annihilated. But today, we are forgetting the harmony, 


of co-existence. 

The fila of Sri Krishna in the divine rasa for which 
Manipuri dance is so celebrated with its emphasis 
on the purity of bhakti the yearning of the soul for 


, God is our thirst for humanity to identify with the 


Supreme Being. Krishna tells us of nature in all its 
beauty in the Gita. We talk of ecology but we do not 
understand the message that was given to us so 
long ago. 
From food all creatures come to be, from rain comes food; 
from sacrifice is rain derived and from good work comes 
satisfaction. 
Yet it is the same Krishna of the /i/a, the romantic 
hero of the autumn nights of the forest glades who 
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was also the Krishna who drove Arjuna upon the 


battlefield of Kurukshetra, that terrible holocaust 


that destroyed two great families. We have not yet 
heeded his voice, that violence begets violence, 
that every action has a reaction. | 

If from childhood we teach tolatanee ‘and 
compassion and discipline as we learn it through 
the dance, if we but understand the words we use, 
perhaps nature would not be irrevocably destroyed 
and exploited, nor humanity on the precipice of 
disaster. 

That is what | have to say to you today. | am a 
dancer deeply concerned with the problems of 
humanity: | have expressed many of them through 
the movements of our classical training, but now it 
is time for each one of us to express overselves in 
whatever way we can—in words, in poetry, in 
-© music, in dance, in every aspect of life. It is towards 
harmony, the harmony of peace, that we have to 
strive. It is this common aspiration towards which all 
artists must strive. We must participate in a 
togetherness that may invoke a genuine desire in all 


peoples to still’ this ambitious madness of greed and 
violence—a common longing to be reverent towards 
life and responsible towards living. There has to be 
a renewal of faith, a creative desire to coexist to set 
up a vibration that may resound through universal 
consciousness. 

We need ‘today a tremendous renewal, a 
confirmation of the earnestness and the joy of 
living, an ultimate communion of caring people. It is 
for the artist to communicate this message. It is her 
responsibility to evoke in the audience, the reality of 
Truth. 

You are the builders of our tomorrow. Every brick 
laid by you, will remain perhaps forever. It is a 
tremendous responsibility more than ours, for we 
are but fleeting shadows across the sky. But your 
works will be thé landscape glorifying the earth as 
the gopurams of the South, the temples of Konarak, 
the decorated huts of the desert dwellers. So | ask 
you to participate with dedication in the becoming of 
our world. Remember we have only one earth. 
Cherish it. i u 
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MARCHING AHEAD FOR PROSPERITY TO 
FARMERS THROUGH COOPERATION 


The National Agricultural Cooperative Marketing Federation of india Ltd. (NAFED) is the apex 
- organisation of Marketing Cooperatives comprising 29 State Federations and nearly 6000 
Primary Societies in India. 


NAFED undertakes marketing of primary and Kioeeeaad agricultural. commodities such as 
oilseeds, cotton, pulses, tribal produce, fresh and processed fruits and vegetables, onion, 
potato, poultry and agricultural inputs etc. in India and abroad, with its network of four Regional 
Officas and 32 Branches: located in the Country. 


NAFED is Nodal Agency designated by the Government of India for undertaking price support 
operations in agricultural commodities and also market intervention Operations: | in some 
commodities. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE 


MARKETING FEDERATION OF INDIA LTD. 


’ NAFED HOUSE, SIDDHARTHA ENCLAVE 
ASHRAM CHOWK, RING ROAD, NEW DELHI-110014 


Telex: 31-75347, 31-75358-NFD-IN 
Gram: NAFED, NEW DELHI 


Fax: 91-11-6840261 
‘Telephone: 6840019 
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| Carrying Forward the Nehru Legacy 


G. PARTHASARATHI 


The following is based on the speech delivered by the author, the distinguished veteran diplomat and 
former Vice-Chancellor of the Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, at the Silver Jubliee function of the 


JNU on November 14, 1994, 
hough it is twentyfive years and more since | 
T was associated with this University, | have ' 
kept track of its work and am happy to note the 
progress it has made in fulfilling the objectives set 
out for it by Parliament. 
It has to be remembered that the University was 


Ans conceived as a memorial to the life and thought of 


Jawaharlal Nehru. He attached a great deal of 
importance to the role of education in shaping the 
destiny of the nation. He believed that poverty and 
ignorance were the consequence. as well as the 
perpetuating, cause of injustice, oppression and 


inequality; and that it was through education and ` 


economic change that the disadvantaged masses 
could ‘be rescued from vulnerability of economic 
exploitation and use of religious sentiment by 
vested interests. 

Panditji sought to-nurture a lofty vision by 
offering our people the excitement and advanture of 


a-hard life if they would involve themselves in - 


“working for India, building. India, creating things 
here...” 

While there were doubters and waverers, our 
people, by and large, were uplifted by the vision he 
inspired and responded to his call for faith in the 
country’s future, for independence, for self-respect, 
and for self-reliance. 

To prepare the people for a. united effort: at 
nation-building,. Jawaharlal Nehru called upon them 
to contemplate the history of India, and to reflect on 
factors that had contributed to great achievements 
in certain periods, and to backwardness and 
stagnation in certain others. 

He. pointed out that our forefathers in ‘ancient 
times had many great achievements to their credit 
because they looked on the world around them with 
clear eyes and positive goals, They. kept “the . 


window of their mind” open to give and take,. and - 


thereby reinforced their self-confidence to take. on. 
bigger tasks. 

In contrast, when our people, -for whatever 
reason, tended to develop a narrow outlook, India 
suffered a setback, politically and culturally. 

His ‘lifelong crusade for the propagation of 
secular values should be understood in this context. 
He believed that the pace of nation-building—indeed 
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the well-being and the emotional integration of the 
nation itself—would depend on the extent to which 
our people got imbued with secular values. 
Let me cite to you what- Jawarharial Nehru‘ had 
written about his concept of secularism. 
We call our State a secular one. Thé word ‘secular 
perhaps is not a very happy one. And yet, for want of a 
better, we have‘ used it. It does not mean a State where 
religion as such is discouraged. It means freedom of 
religion and conscience, including freedom for those who 
may have no religion., 
-He went on to add: 
The world ‘secular’, however, conveys something “much 
more to me, although that might not be its dictionary 
meaning. it conveys the idea of social and political equality. 
Thus a.caste-ridden society is not properly secular. 
| have long been of the: view that Nehru’s 
elevated concept of secularism as.an equitable and ~ 
humane social order in which persons professing 
different faiths live’ in fraternal amity, marks a 
significant step forward in India’s intellectual heritage. 


It is not necessary to dwell on the innovative 


academic programmes that have been worked out 


by the University in consonance with the statutes, 
and as a result of intensive consultations with the 
best minds in the nation. Pioneering research has 
been done by the faculty and students have been 


“encouraged to choose subjects of national ‘and 


international importance. A succession of far-seeing 
Chancellors and imaginative Vice-Chancellors has 
given leadership in-this respect. The all-India 
character of the University has been ensured by the 
careful choice of teachers and students with a 
commitment to society. 

-it has to be emphasised, however, that a 
University must always keep pace with the times, in 
consonance with changing needs. The Jawaharlal 
Nehru University cannot rest on its past achieve- 
ments. Periodic reassessments of ongoing program-. 
mes and structures have to.be carried out within the 
"framework of its basic approach and ideals whieh 
“are’on sound lines. 

‘The Jawaharlal Nehru University -has built on . 


“ethos of its own and is being regarded as a pace- 


setter in developing programmes of study and 
research of high quality. | am sure that all those 
who are associated with the University will carry 
forward this legacy with great responsibility and 
dedication. | 
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-Jyoti Basu’ S Heretical Line 





~ MADHU. LIMAYE 


T he attitude of the Indian Communists towards 
alm the development of productive forces and 
productivity has always puzzled me. It was my 
understanding of Marx that he considered the 
release of productive forces from the shackles of 
ithe feudal class relations and the regime of 
restrictions and regulations as the greatest 
achievement of capitalism. It was Marx's contention 
that the development of the means of production 
under capitalism would reach a stage when would 
«outstrip the framework of the capitalist property 
relations. He held that the revolutionary process of 
transformation from capitalism to socialism would 
consist in the provision and elaboration of a new 
framework of social relations which would enable 
the productive forces to develop further and provide 
everybody the wherewithal of a good life. | give 
below a relevant passage from the most celebrated 
piece of Marxian literature: 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly 

revolutionising the Instruments of production, with them the 

wheie relations of society... The need of a constantly 
expanding market for its.products chases the bourgeoisie 
over the whole surface of the globe... The bourgeoisie has 
through its exploitation of the world-market given a 
cosmopolitan character to'production and consumption in 
every country:.. All old-established national industries have 
been destroyed. They are dislodged by new industries,, 
whose introduction becomes a‘life and death question for 
all civilised nations, by industries that no longer work up 
indigenous raw material, but raw material drawn from the 
remotest zones; industries whose products are consumed, 
not only at home, but in every quarter of the globe. In place 
of the old wants, satisfied by the productions of the country, 
we find new wants, requiring for thelr satisfaction thé 
products of distant lands and climes. In place of the old 
local national seclusion and self-sufficiency, we have 
intercourse in every direction, universal interdependence of 
nations... It compels all nations, on pain of extinction to 
adopt the bourgeois mode of production...’ 

This excerpt cannot be dismissed as the young 
Marx's misplaced enthusiasm. After a decade spent 
in “self-clarification’, the same theme is developed 
in the Preface to his work entitled A Contribution to 
the Critique of Political Economy where the revolution 
is shown as the result of the choking up of ane 
productive forces in the capitalist ‘mould: 

No social order ever perished before all the acai 

forces for which there is room in it have developed, and 

new higher relations of production never appear before 
material conditions of their existence have matured in the 
womb of the old society itself.? 


In Chapter XXXII of Mans monumental--work 
(Capital, Volume 1), devoted to the analysis of the 
process of capitalist accumulation, the following off- 


quoted sentences occur: 
Centralisation of the means of production and sbdialigation 
of labour at last reach .a point where .they become 
incompatible with their capitalist integument. This integument 
is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private property 
sounds. The expropriators are expropriated.? 
In a work belonging to a very late year, that is, 
1880, Frederic Engels wrote: . 
The bourgeoisie broke up the feudal system and built upon 
its ruins the capitalist order of society, the kingdom of free 
competition, of personal liberty, of equality before the law of 
all commodity owners, of all the rest of the capitalist 
blessings. Thenceforward the capitalist’ mode’ of’ production 
could develop in freedom. Since steam, machiriery,-and the 
making of machines by machinery transformed the older 
manufacture into modern industry, the productive forces 
which evolved under the guidance of the bourgeoisie 
developed with a rapidity and in a degree unheard of 
before.* rs 
In view of this exposition one ' would have 
expected the CPi-controlled AITUC or the’ CPI-M 


dominated CITU to lay the maximum stress on-work 


. 6thos, the development of the productive.forces and 


on increasing productivity per man hour*of labour. 
For in terms of a genuine Marxist view, the growth 
of the economy, apart from the gairis in employment 
and income for the common people, would inevitably 
advance the cause of socialism. But no, in: the 
entire Indian- Marxist trade“ union literature, no 
importance is given tò increased production or 
economical use of scarce resources, raw materials 
and power or increase in productivity. An increase 
in productivity was a mortal-sin. The fact.is that the 
greatest inventions of the Marxist and non-Marxist 
trade unionism in India has been gherao, intimidation 
of management, violence, increase in the number of 
holidays and, above all, State-sponsored” work 
stoppages. l 
No wonder in Eastern India, where: this kind of 
trade unionism has prevailed, where’ idlness and 
malingering is the order of the day, where insurgency 
is endemic, where ordered state has’ been 
undermined, where abductions, extortion and crime 
have become a way of life, there has materialised, 
not surprisingly, a galloping process of, de- 
industrialisation. Instead of the old. linguistic North- 
South Gide! don’t call it cultural divide, for the 
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South has been the leading preserver of our’. 


culture—we have a néw East-West ‘divide: the de- 
industrialising Eastern and the industrialising Western 
India. 

Progress of the economy in Maharashtra would 
have been much faster, if there had been no trade 
union racketeers like Datta Samant, R.J. Mehta, 
Gulab Doshi and Shiv Sena goons in Maharashtra’s 
industrial cities ahd ‘if there had been no nexus 
between builders, smugglers, drug peddlers and 
innumerabje other: varieties of criminals and Chief 
Ministers from Vasantrao Naik to. Sharad Pawar. 


d 
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I, therefore, look upon Jyoti Basu’s innovation, or at 
least a feeble attempt at innovation, as a sign of 
progress. After years of exploratory trips abroad 
and a plethora of rhetorical speeches, Jyoti Basu 
has formulated a policy which seeks to facilitate 
investment in the area of infrastructure industries as 
well as in other fields. New units are coming up in 
the consumer sector also. ` 

The Marxists have offered a curious defence of 


their new industrial policy. 
West Bengal is not’a sovereign state. We have to operate 
within the parameters of the capitalist economy. So we 
have to work within the ambit of these policies. 


_ , But was West Bengal a sovereign state when the 
Left Front came to power in 1977? Has it not been 
a part of India throughout 1977-94? Why then did 
the . new awareness about the urgent need of 
industrialisation, 
inhibitions, positive approach towards production 
and productivity suddenly penetrate the inner 
recesses of the CPI-M mind? The argument about 
sovereignity is spurious. The real reason for the 
continuing de-industrialisation was the dogmatic 
approach. The developments in the USSR and 
China finally knocked’ the bottom from the CPI-M 
position. 

China is, not only a sovereign state, but militarily 
it is more powerful than India. And yet it has gone 
much further in opening up the economy to 
transnationals than India. The Chinese asked the 
workers, whether in private industries owned by the 
Chinese or- transnational companies, to work hard. 
No wonder that China’s export’ trade is burgeoning 
thanks. to low costs, higher productivity and better 
quality. 

Vietnam is not a subject nation. 
defeated the Japanese and French imperialists but 
inflicted a humiliating retreat from Saigon on the 
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investments without dogmatic 


It not only 


mighty, American power. It changed the Chinese 
“teaching expedition” against Hanoi into “a learning 
expedition”. But the collapse of the Soviet Union 
forced introspection on the Vietnamese Communists, ` 
and they eagerly began to explore the new vistas 
that had opened up before them. 

Unfortunately the Leftists here move tardily, if 
they move at all. There was resistance to the Jyoti 
Basu policy within the CPI-M ranks. There was 
resistance from the other partners in the Left Front. 

Harkishan Singh Surjeet may maintain, obviously 
to mollify the ranks, that the new West Bengal 
industrial policy was not basically different from the 
Official anti-liberalisation line of the CPI-M. He also 
said the party did not favour the entry of MNCs in 
consumer industries. But this is ari eyewash. 
Brooke Bond-Lipton India is setting up a Rs 707 
crore “frozen desert” unit at Haldia--by no means a 
non-consumer, high technology item. The Pepsi 
group also is keen to set up Rs 150 crore fruit juice 
project in that State. Other TNCs too are coming. 

Jyoti Basu, it appears, has finally overcome the 
internal resistance within the State Committee of 
CPI-M. He has also achieved a clearer articulation 
of and thus cleared the decks for the implementation 
of the new policy. 

A newspaper report said: 

West Bengal.Chief Minister Jyoti Basu once again proved 

that he was the last word as far as the CPI-M and the Left 

Front Government were concerned. 

The two-day State Committee meeting of the CPI-M, which 

concluded here fast evening, put to rest all apprehensions 

about Mr Basu being challenged on his new-found love for 
foreign and domestic capital investment in West Bengal. 

The meeting not only endorsed Mr Basu's new industrial 

policy, as enunciated by him in a statement in the y 

Assembly last month, but also called upon the working 

class to fall in line.* 

Siddhartha Shankar Ray, India’s Ambassador to 
the United States, wants Jyoti Basu to head a 
delegation of Indian industrialists to the US to 


` 


. persuade the investors there to come and invest in 


productive activities in India. Jyoti Basu is tickled. “I 
am ready to do the job, if my pany wants it,” he has 
said. T 


+ 


WHAT is the reaction of the second biggest 
component of the Left Front—the CPI—to this shift 
in the basic policy? Privately, CPI General Secretary 
indrajit Gupta still entertains reservations about the 
Jyoti Basu line, but publicly the General Secretary . 
is keeping quiet. Sometimes, | wonder whether.» 
India’s Communists have at last caught up with the 
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economic reality, and have become acutely aware 
of the! ugly industrial scene in West Bengal and 


_ elsewhere. Perhaps, |-like to think, that they have , 
realised the enormous ‘damage they have inflicted , 


on the economy | in general and industrial units in 


the private. and public sector in particular. The. 
AITUC will soon complete its 75th year. Under’, 


communist domination, the AlTUC—and not later. 


also the CPI-M dominated CITU—long held that to ` 


increase overall production was a great sin, and to 
increase productivity per hour of labour and ask 
workers to work hard was a mortal sin. For the 
decline of the public sector and its non-profitability, 
the trade unions are, | 
responsible’ as these enterprises’ inefficient and 
greedy managements and the increasingly corrupt 
and interfering politicians. 


Probably, the CPI -now wants to open a'new ' 


page. After initial. resistance to Jyoti Basu’s new 
policy, it has decided to fall in line with the “bold 
lead”. given by its senior partner in the Left Front 
Government. Aware of the growing gulf ‘between 
practice and profession, the CPli’s West Bengal 
State Committee has offered a new arectont to the 
working class. A report said: 

The CPI wants the working class to be careful about 

production, ‘productivity and management, and: play a 

positive role in industrial development... The policy statement 

of the State executive committee of the CPI on industrial 

development in West Bengal practically appears to be an 

unqualified endorsement.of the industrial policy released by 
the Chief Minister, Mr Jyoti Basu.® 

The Forward Bloc has, however, voiced its 
opposition to the West Bengal -Government’s 
industrial policy, calling it “a carbon copy” of the 
Centre's new economic policy. It predicted, that 
Jyoti Basu’s “open door policy would be disastrous”.” 

The RSP followed suit more than a month later. 
it has also come out with a sharp criticism of the 
CPI-M's new industrial course. The: RSP has even 
threatened “to go to the people to expose the CPI- 
M’s role in the framing of industrial policy.”™ 
Personally, | doubt whether there is anything more 
to this ‘than pure rhetoric. Neither group—the 
Forward Bloc nor the RSP—can really face up to 
the CPI-M challenge in West Bengal. They depend 
far more on the CPI-M's support than latter does on 
its partners. 

Whatever the significance of these squabbles, it 
needs to be reiterated that unless the two Communist 
Parties re-examine their basic postulates, they will 
neither be able:to win over new recruits nor wish 
out of existence the contradiction between their 
vociferous Opposition to the new economic policy 


am afraid, as much - 


are Sem 


- pursued by the Centre and the vigorous implemen- 
tation of the same policy by the West Bengal 


Government would only make the CPI-M and the 


-Left a laughing stock of the thinking public. When 
Will the Left realise that for our present plight we are 
primarily responsible’ and not the UN nor the IMF 


nor the World Bank? -E 
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When restraint and courtesy are added to 
strength, í the latter becomes Pini 
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The four letters that ight up 
over one-fifth of the nation 


National Thermal Power Corporation Ltd. (NTPC), established ir 1975 has today emerged as India’s 
premier power utillty, within a short span of 18 years, with an installed capacity of 13,054 MW. During 
1992-93. NTPC contributed 50% of the country’s capacity addition in the Power Sector. 


NTPC's 13 piants produced 66,092 miilion units of power during 1992-93. The coal based stations 
achieved a plant load factor of 70% against the national average of 57%. 


AUNTPC, the future is today. The Company has established a Corporate Plan defining the goals and’ 
targets that will give the country over 5,000 MW additional capacity during the current Five Year Plan. 


Generating profits, since its inception, NTPC achieved a turnover of Rs. 4.578 crore and profit of 
Rs. 886 crore for the year 1992-93, the highest profit made by any company outside the oil sector. 
NTPC is today the largest beneficiary of the World Bank assistance: besides e enjoying credits from a 
large number of international agencies and banks, across the globe. 


xs, 


Thats not all. Concern for protection of the environment, comprehensive rehabilitation and 
resettlement plan, pioneering newer technologies for better quality of power ... this is NTPC. 


With tota! approved investment close to Rs. 20,000 crore, NTPC is all set to ensure a brighter tomorrow 


for the country. And for you. 
NTPC 


ATAD aes Ua TITTI ` 


National Thermal Power 
Corporation Ltd. 


(A Government of India Enterprise) 
NTPC Bhavan, SCOPE Complex, 7, institutional Area, 
Lodhi Road; New Defhi-110 003. 


A Powerful Company. Anyway You Look At It.) 


Nr 
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. >. Changing.Roles of | 
Planning and Markets in Development 


<= ae 


The Emerging Pattern in India es 
C.H. HANUMANTHA RAO ee 


The following is the text of the Ravi Narayan Reddy Memorial Lecture delivered by the author, a 
distinguished economist, a former Member of the Planning Commission who was also the Chairman of the ` 
National Commission on Rural Labour and is currently a Professor, Centre for Economic and Social 


Studies, Hyderabad. The lecture was delivered at Hyderabad on September 7, 1994. 


am indeed grateful to the Ravi Narayan 
Reddy National Foundation for deciding. to 
confer this unique honour on me in memory of a 
great freedom fighter who dedicated his life for 
achieving social and economic emancipation of the 


' oppressed and the downtrodden. | feel particularly 


honoured both because of my long personal 
association with Ravi Narayan Reddy Garu and 
because of his liberal outlook which recognised the 
relevance and usefulness of objective and honest 
intellectual pursuits. | came into contact with him 
when | was very young and had developed a great 


- admiration for him like thousands of other young 


men and women in those days. Moreover, | was 
particularly fortunate to have had several oppor- 
tunities of .discussing with him the momentous 
issues of the day concerning the future of the 
socialist movement in independent India. His views 
made a deep impression on me and were certainly 
responsible for encouraging independent thinking 


and open-mindedness and the readiness to question. 


the received theories and doctrines in the light of 
the changing socio-economic realities. 

In the last few years there have been far- 
reaching changes in economic systems as well as 
the political framework in the socialist world. | am 


.sure ‘RN’, as all of us used to lovingly call him, 


would have been among the first and the most 
enlightened participants in the current debate on the 
causes underlying these historic changes and the 
likely course of developments in future. His views 
on the ongoing changes in economic policy in India 
would- have been illuminating and would certainly 
have carried a-great deal of credibility in view of his 
consistently non-dogmatic approach regarding the 
choice of the path for development and socialist 
transformation. Today when we remember RN, | 
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_ think the biggest tribute that we can pay to him 


J 


would be to reflect objectively and with a scientififc 
spirit on the causes behind the recent historic 
changes in the socio-economic systems in the 
socialist world; try to see their relevance for our 
country; and, in the light of this; to evaluate the 
changing economic framework and policies in our 
country keeping in view the basic socio-economic 
goals set for our society in the course of the 
freedom movement as well as during the last forty 
years of planned economic development. 


+ 


WHAT do the recent changes in socialist countries 
signify? Do they represent the victory of the 
capitalist system over the socialist system? Do they 
signify the victory of pluralist democracy over one- 
party rule? | think one can give a clearer answer to 
the last question and say that the urge for freedom 
and political democracy, as we have known it, has 
won the day at least in, a large part of the socialist 
world and it is only a matter of time before it can 
establish itself in the rest of the former socialist 
territory. There can be little doubt about it, even 
though one would wish that the process of change ` 
towards democracy would be as smooth as it has 
been in Eastern Europe and in the former Soviet 
Union. However, what is important even with 
respect to the change towards political democracy 
is that, unlike in many of the so-called Third World 
countries, the democratic system once established 
in the former socialist countries is likely to ensure a 
genuinely wider and effective participation of the 
people in the body politic rather than being twisted 
and moulded by the vested interests. This is 
because of the thoroughgoing changes made in the 
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property relationships and the relative economic 
equality achieved in these societies even before 
they embarked upon economic development in the 
post-Revolution period. The educational levels and 
awareness of the people at large are also quite high 
in the socialist countries, as against the perpetuation- 
of illiteracy and ignorance in several other developing 
countries despite pursuing economic. planning for 
decades. 


With regard to the first question, many have | 


been asserting that the recent changes represent.a 
triumph of capitalism over the socialist system. To 
my mind,.this assertion arises from their outdated 
view of capitalism itslef, not to speak of their very 
narrow and ‘prejudiced view of socialism. Frankly, 
such people .are happy over the fall of what they 
consider to be their rival centre of power. This 
explains why they are not concerned about the 
socially disruptive impact of the manner in which 
the economic reforms are being rushed through in 
these economies through external pressures, 
particularly in the former ‘Soviet Union, without 
caring for adequate institutional preparedness. This 
only shows that they would like to see these ‘rival’ 
centres of. power destroyed and even the least of 
the traces of socialism, which they perceive to be 
their real enemy, extinguished. + 
But let me come back to the question that | 
raised earlier. Today classica! capitalism, that is, 
the ‘capitalism the working of which had in fact 
prompted socialist revolutions, does not exist 
anywhere in the world. After the October Revoultion, 


classical capitalism was defamed in the West on- 


account of the recurring depressions resulting in 
widespread unemployment and human misery. The 
climax of this was seen in the Great Depression of 
the thirties which gave birth to Keynesianism, which. 
indeed was being applauded as a via. media 


between the’ Soviet type of socialism and the then , 


functioning capitalism. Keynes exposed the inherent 
_ weaknesses of capitalism and made out a case for 
' strong public intervention in the form of public 
investments and regulation of macro-economic 
activity within which capitalism is to function. 
Keynesianism influenced powerfully the -growth 
models of.many of the so-called capitalist countries 
as well as the mixed economies which embarked 
upon economic planning following their independence 
after the Second World War. Today in many of the 
Western economies, particularly in Europe, the 
public expenditure on economic infrastructure and 
welfare activities as a proportion to their national 


income is much greater than in several of the mixed 


l 
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economies which have taken to economic planning. 


Indeed many of the so-called Western capitalist - 


economies will collapse the moment their 


governments stop expenditures: on the welfare- J 


programmes. Apart from contributing to the. 


expansion of effective demand, the governments in 
these countries ensure macro- economic stability, 
protect their trading interests and’ also do iong- 
range or strategic planning in the key sectors of the 
economy. Capitalism has thus done a lot of 


_ introspection and has learnt a great deal from the 


socialist experiment. 

The question that | would like to pose now is 
whether socialism has done similar introspection 
and learnt from the market economies in order to 


lend’ dynamism to itself. Unfortunately, it has not - 


done so until recently. Capitalism has been affected 
and modified more by the socialist experiment than 


a 


socialism has learnt from the functioning of the .- 


market economies. This self-righteousness on the 
part of: socialism .is rooted in its strong’ moral 
appeal, rigid doctrines and the authoritarian political 


system which prevented feedback from the people . 


and kept them isolated from the rest of the world. 
This has basically been responsible for the lack of 
resilience in the socialist system. However, ironically 
the People’s Republic of China, with its authoritarian 
political system still intact, has readily incorporated 
in the recent period features of market economy 
more than any other socialist country. The growth 


rate of the economy in China has been phenomenal: 


in the last decade.Yet, the wonder is that it is 
becoming a state-driven'’ market economy rather 
than a market-driven economy with a diminishing 
role for the state. 


+ 


WHAT role should be assigned to the state in 
relation to the market is perhaps the most important 
issue in development today. In order to arrive at a 
proper conclusion, it would be necessary to 
understand the strengths and weaknesses of the 
market and the state. Indeed it would be necessary 
to know why the centrally planned economies did 
exceedingly well for quite some time after they 
embarked upon planning and began to show 
weaknesses and infirmities after a certain stage of 


-development. 


A purely capitalist or market economy suffers 
from three major defects. All the three deficiencies 
arise from its main driving force which is the single- 
minded pursuit of profit. First, it is short-sighted and 
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has a narrow time horizon when compared to the 
society as a whole. Therefore, where long-term and 
heavy investments in infrastructure were required, 


x with low and uncertain returns for individual investors, ` 


the state had ta step in to provide the long-range 
perspective and mobilise the large resources needed 
for such investments. Secondly, the market-oriented 


decisions are unmindful of the adverse external: 
effects on the economy such as on environment. . 


The state has to step in again to discourage certain 
“socially harmful enterprises or discourage the 
-overuse of limited. natural. resources through the 
system of taxes and subsidiés or through outright 
banning of certain activities and business practices. 


The third major drawback of the capitalist system ` 
contin has always invited social resentment and ` 


continues to- render this system unpopular is its 
persistent tendency to economise on the use. of 
labour and on welfare expenditures. Its pursuit of 
efficiency and productivity has always been directed 
towards saving on labour. Whereas from the social 
point of view, the ultimate target of development is 
human welfare, for an individual capitalist 
entrepreneur human labour is a mere factor of 
production and has, according to him, the greatest 
‘nuisance value’. In mature capitalist economies, 
the state has taken the brunt of this capitalist ethos 
by providing unemployment’ insurance and by 
undertaking other welfare measures: on a large 
scale. State action on all. these three fronts has 
been found indispensable: to .mitigate the evil 
effects, and indeed such state action accounts for 


the survival of capitalism in the developed capitalist _ 


. as well as the developing economies. 
Centralised economic planning undér socialism 
was a great success in the initial stages when the 


role of the state was ‘important for mobilising large . 


resources for investing in infrastructure which, in 
any case, was beyond the capacity of the private 
. sector in these countries.’ This success coupled with 
the reduction of social and economic inequalities at 


the dawn of revolution in these countries provided 


inspiration and held out great. prospects for 
development and improvement in the standards of 
living for several developing economies which won 
freedom from colonial rule after the Second World 
War. This was a phase when consumer demands 
were limited to fewer essential items, the prevailing 
technology favoured large-scale enterprises and the 
workers belonging to the immediate post-Revolution 
, generation were willing to put in their best for social 
good without making EUa comanes on the 
synem 
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Certain basic changes occurred within a couple 
of decades in the sphere of technology and 
management in the developed capitalist economies 
which revolutionised the production systems but the 
socialist countries and other mixed economies 
practising economic planning remained insulated 
from these far-reaching changes because .of the 
closed nature of their economies. The most important 
development in the Western capitalist economies 
was that technological change became extremely 
important in bringing about growth when compared 
to savings and capital formation. Very high, growth 
rates were being achieved even with lower saving 
rates and capital formation. Of course, there were 
economies which had the advantage of high rate of. 
technological advance as well as high rate of capital 


_formation. On the other hand; the centrally planned 


economies typically depended upon high rates of 
savings by squeezing even essential consumption 
in a phase when the consumerism of the West 
started exerting a powerful demonstration effect 
through mass media -which itself experienced a 
PRPaTEnE technological advance. 


+ i 


THE basic reason for technological retrogression in 

the centrally planned economies was the absence 
of incentives for modernising’ and updating their 
production systems. Apart from the absence. of 
competition among the public enterprises, there 
were no incentives for cost reduction by adopting 
improved’ methods, as the costs actually incurred 
were generally underwritten. The Soviet Union 
spent a much. larger per cent of its gross national 
product on Research and Development than many 
capitalist economies. But excepting . perhaps in 


` defence, much of the advanced technology evolved 


in Soviet laboratories was more-readily adopted in- 
the Western economies than in the Soviet Wnion: 
itself. 

Despite the high educational levels and skills 3nd 
better access to health facilities, the productivity òf 
workers in terms of effort put in began to decline: 
among the later generation of workers. Neither 
exhortations based on appeals to socialist ethics 


nor strict enforcement of discipline could deliver the 


goods.. Guarantee of employment and. wages 
unrelated to performance left very little incentive for 
greater effort and improvement in the quality of 
performance. It was readily assumed that unlike the 
‘economic man’ of the capitalist. world, the workers 
under socialism would be prompted entirely by a 
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sense of social responsibility and subordinate their. 
individual interests to social good. This was a highly 
moralistic and unrealistic position. At one stage, the 
leadership in China even thought that the socialist 
principle of paying each according to his work was 
already outdated and the time had come for leap- 
frogging into communism and pay each worker 
according to his needs, regardless of the nature of 
work put in. What constituted ‘needs’ was, of 
course, defined by the. leadership under communes! 
This turned out to be a disaster and, as they admit 
now with great regret, they were called upon to eat 
from the same pot. The total disregard of human 
nature and of the need for material incentives led to, 
frustration ‘among the workers. In view of low: 
productivity, ideological exhortation ‘for. satisfying, 
only the basic needs regardless of the work put in, 
was at best landing them into primitive communism. 
The position became much worse in the Soviet 
Union where out of frustration, the workers had 
taken to heavy drinking even in the offices and. 
‘workplaces. The situation became so Serious that 
Gorbachev: had ‘to virtually introduce prohibition -for 
some time and convert distilleries into units for 
extracting fruit j juice in order to protect employment! 
In one: word, the demise of centralised 
bureaucratic planning can be attributed to the 
inefficiency and low productivity that the system had 
perpetuated for a long time. It is. well to remember 
` that the system collapsed under its own weight and 
without any outside intervention. However, it goes 

to the credit of the Chinese leadership that once - 
they realised that they have been left.behind by a 
few decades in respect of modern technology and 
productivity, they engineered, on their own, a big 
change in their, economic system and, within a 
decade, placed themselves in a position from where 
they can dictate terms to.the international financial 
institutions rather than being twisted by them as 
happened | in the case of the Soviet Union and some 
other countries. Those of us who are opposed even 
to the broad direction of change towards economic 
liberalisation in India need to ask this simple 


question as to why the centralised planning, as it | 


was practised in the socialist countries, collapsed 
‘on its own. An honest introspection would give us a 
totally different perspective for exploring a rational 
: path for development i in India. 


| + 


WHAT lessons do we draw from the recent 
changes in the economic systems and policies in 


v 


the socialist countries which were undoubtedly a 
source of inspiration . for us when .we embarked 
upon the path of planned economic development 
forty years ago? The foremost lesson, to my mind, 
is that as the economy gets rich and sophisticated, 
markets have to play a greater role for transmitting 


* signals from the consumers regarding their tastes 


and preferences. The bureaucracy cannot perform 


„this function. Skilful advertisements through mass 


media can change the consumer preferences but 
even this the bureaucracy cannot do. It can only try 
to impose goods and services of low quality 
produced at a high cost on the consumers. Markets 
also provide signals regarding the costs of resources 
to be used in production. All this happens in an 


environment of competition among the producers at ~- 
home and abroad. ` at 


But, as | mentioned earlier, the biggest failure of ` 
the markets or the private enterprise is in respect of 
employment ‘generation and social welfare. This is 


basically attributable to the highly unequal distribution’ ` 


‘ of income and wealth in societies where the private 


sector operates through market mechanism. In an 
unequal society the price signals in the market-- 
place favour the’ production of luxury goods even 
where the resources are not sufficient for producing 
essential goods of mass consumption. On the cost 
side,the markets put a low price on labour where’ 
the poor are assetless and lack bargaining power. It 
is often said that markets bypass the poor and the 
underprivileged and that they cannot participate in 
the market-driven development. This is not an 


_accurate statement. The poor and the underprivileged 
are very much driven into the market. The child - 


labour and bonded labour are all participating in the 
market but at very unequal or unfavourable terms. 


Therefore, markets can be expected to perform — 


their efficiency function without harming equity only 
when the initial distribution of income and wealth is 
favourable. On this score, markets can do less 
harm in the former socialist countries than in 


countries where the social and economic inequalities- 


are greater. In such situations various strategies 
and policies have to be evolved to~counter the 
harmful effects of the operation of markets. 
Therefore, it has rightly been said that the market 
can be a good servant when it is intelligently utilised 
but a bad master when it is allowed to have a free 


. play. The concept_ of ‘market socialism’ being 


followed in China today conveys the message that 
market mechanism and the private sector would be’ 
allowed to operate within the broad parameters set 
by socialism. It would be interesting to recall that 
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~ or in the socialist countries. 
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the term ‘market socialism’ was first coined by the 
late Polish economist, Professor Oscar Lange, in 
the fifties when he was actively engaged in planning 
and wanted to incorporate certain features of the 


market in order to make the working of socialism - 


more efficient. But he was apparently overruled by 
the authorities at that time. The rebirth of this 
concept after forty years in the communist mainland 
is, therefore, a fitting tribute to this great economist. 

Unlike in the socialist countries, we in india opted 
for economic’ planning within the framework of a 


mixed economy where the private sector and - 


markets have always had a strong presence. Again, 
unlike in the socialist economies, our multi-class 
and multi-caste social structure has remained intact. 


Further, we opted for the parliamentary form of | 


democracy but without a thoroughgoing democratic 
‘revolution preceding it as in the Western democracies 
It is true that while 
adopting planning for economic development and 
_ social transformation we were powerfully influenced 
‘py the then ruling Keynesian ideas as well as the 
Soviet experiment where the state had played a key 
role. But, because of the basic differences in the 
initial conditions | have just now outlined, the 
_ similarities of the planning experience between us 


` and the socialist countries are only of a superficial _ 


nature. ; 

‘Contrary to initial expectations, the content of 
planning as well as the manner of its implementation 
in India were powerfully influenced by the prevailing 
social structure and the vested interests. For 
example, in respect of land-reforms even though we 


succeeded in arresting the further concentration of ` 


land-holdings through the imposition of ceiling on 


Ñ- land-holdings, we failed to provide land to the 
` landless in the measure envisaged. On the other 
‘hand, our institution of peasant prop¢:: xorship has 


contributed to the success of the Greeh Revolution 
and stands in strong contrast to the collectives and 
communes of the socialist economies. In the 
industrial sector too private enterprise has been 
strong ever since independence. However, the rate 
of protection that our industry enjoyed from 
competition within and from outside is among the 
highest in the world. On account of such pressures 
and pulls, planning in our country has never been 
more than indicative, as it has neither been possible 
to mobilise resources required for speedy develop- 
ment, nor to enforce the économic discipline needed 
for serious planning and its rigorous implementation. 


IN retrospect, however, what we considered as our 
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‘limitations’ are now proving to be our strong points 
in the light of the failures of centralised bureaucratic 
planning elsewhere. For example, it.appears that 
the Russians .are now keen to learn from the 
Nehruvian model of development followed within 
the framework of a mixed economy and political - 
democracy. However, on our part it would be 
prudent not to be unduly flattered by such news but 
try to see the strong points’ of the socialist . 
experience in our own interest. For one thing, the 
rates of.saving and capital formation in the socialist 
countries have been much higher than in our case, 
so that they are embarking upon liberalisation with a 
strong physical infrastructure, whereas we have to 
step up investment .in such infrastructures for 
deriving full benefit from liberalisation. Secondly, the 
level of human resource development in their case 
is of a very high order and we have to go a long 
way to achieve such levels. Finally, despite the 
initial social disruption being reported, especially 
from the former Soviet Union, their social structure, 
as it stands today, would prove to be more 
conducive to the equitable sharing of penons from 
development than in our case. 

However, the stronger side of our experience is 
that when compared to forty years aço, we have 
been able to build up the infrastructure of irrigation, 
power, transport and financial and social services 
sufficient to integrate a large and diversified country 
into a single national market where resources like 
capital, labour and skills flow more or less freely 
across the country. The working of our democracy 
and the system of transfer of financial resources 
provided under our Constitution have prevented: so 
far the emergence of gross inequalities in the levels 


' of development as between different regions, 


although the position is by no means such as to 
justify complacency. Our agriculture has, by and 
large, been a success story and we have not only 
achieved, self-sufficiency in foodgrains but are in a 
position to export them. Our pool of scientific and 
technical manpower ranks among the top few in the 
world. 

But to be able to build on our strength, it is 
necessary to recognise the major deficiencies of 
our development experience. These are: (a) the 
neglect of trade with other countries and the 
consequent insulation from the beneficial effects of 
competition such as technological upgradation of 
our economy; (b) excessive bureaucratisation of’ 
economic activity, especially the management of 
public sector enterprises leading to gross inefficiency 


‘in the use of resources; and (c) the failure to ensure 


social justice through effective implementation of 
land reforms, expansion of employment opportunities 
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and provision of universal primary education ‘and 
primary health facilities, etc. The economic reforms 


undertaken in the last three years have been 
focussed mainly on. the external sector. No serious 


attempt has so far bean made to de-bureaucratise - 


the management of public enterprises, despite the 
recommendations to this effect made by several 
expert committees. There are moves , towards 
privatisation of public enterprises but considering 
the size of our public sector, there is no alternative 
to.improving the management within the framework 
of public ownership for quite sometime to come: 
The experience of China is relevant in this context. 
They have’ considerably liberalised the working of 
public enterprises and have been able to achieve 
very high growth rates consistently for more than a 
decade’ within the framework of public ownership. 


i + 


I . ‘ r a 
THE weakest aspect of our reforms ŝo far is the 
insufficient attention given to the-social sectors and 


poverty alleviation. It is true that considerably large © 
resources have been allocated to rural development. 


in the Eighth Plan. Yet, social development through 
the provision of universal primary education and 
primary health services, housing and other minimum 


needs require massive: effort from several other ` 


ministries, particularly from the State Governments. 
But these: efforts are considerably undermined by 
the decline in tax revenues as well as Central 


assistance for state plans consequent to fiscal 


reforms. Moreover, social development and poverty 


alleviation: are not merely a matter of financial - 


allocations but of social engineering with a strong 
‘political commitment. Reservation in jobs for the 
‘weaker sections and activisation of Panchayati Raj 
institutions do hold promise for change but somehow 


-the impression created so far is that economic. 


reforms are concerned basically with industry and 
trade and the attention being given to social sectors 
is designed merely to provide some kind of “safety 
net” for the poor with a view to protecting them from 
the adverse effects of economic reforms. 

Whereas economic reforms have so far enthused 
the business ‘community and the upper income 
groups, we have not. been able to impart a social 
content td these reforms to inspire the’ common 


people in’a way the Nehruvian model did in the . 


early fifties or Indira Gandhi's policies did in the 
seventies.! For example, employment guarantee, 
abolition of child labour and universal primary 
education are highly interdependent : and strong 
time-bound programmes for achieving which it is 
essential ‘not only to ensure wider sharing of 


benefits from development but to step up productivity 
itself, as the future growth is going to be increasingly 
dependent on the educational levels and the technical 
skills of the labour-force. Moreover, privatisation is 


going to immediately favour the developed regions 


which are adequately served with infrastructure. 


Unless the development of backward regions where _ 


poverty is extensive gets a high priority in the 
package of reforms, the accentuation of”regional 
disparities in development and the ‘ emergence of 
tensions is almost a certainty. 

As `| mentioned earlier, marketisation of the 
economy has an inherent tendency to marginalise 
the weaker sections. This has already come out 
sharply by the last few years of experience with 


liberalisation in large parts of the world. There has © 


been a phenomenal rise in unemployment, destitution -, 
and crime in ‘the Latin American countries and inw 


Africa where economic reforms have been : 


implemented ‘with unseemly vigour under pressure, 


from international financial institutions. Unemploy- 


ment has been on the rise in Europe and welfare 
expenditures have been slashed. The moves towards 
speedy marketisation and reckless privatisation in 
Eastern, Europe and Russia have released the 
acquisitive forces of the worst kind, resulting in the 


‘total disruption of productive economic activity and 


the intolerably high rates of inflation. 

‘Already there is a political backlash everywhere. 
Socialists and Communists and pro-labour groups 
are coming back to power in several of these 
countries, of course,’ with a new commitment to 
political democracy and economic’ liberalisation. | 
was amused to read the other day a lengthy 
editorial in a recent issue of The London Economist, 


ea 


a well-informed but conservative weekly, which has, A 


been championing the cause of privatisation through 
its columns. This particular editorial, however, takes 
note of the winds of change and pleads with the, 
radicals almost with folded hands to make use of 
the market while pursuing their line of development. 

The moral of all this is clear. Socialism is not 
dead _.and will continue to~have a strong appeal so 
long as economic and sociai inequalities persist. 
People in the modern age will never accept the 
inequalities of opportunity arising from the mere 
accident of having been born in households with 
differences in wealth and status. The .foremost 
challenge before us, therefore, is to reconcile the 
goals of economic efficiency with social justice. In a 
democratic polity like ours, economic liberalisation 
can succeed-only in the measure in which it is able 
to win the support of the large majority of our 


people who still suffer from various sociali ge 


economic disabilities. 
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l Economic Reforms in 1 India a 
“Anatomy of the. Middie Path. 


a |" ARJUN SENGUPTA 


The following contribution by the author, ‘a distinguished economist now functioning in the Planning 
Commission as its Member-Secretary, is based on a speech delivered at the Centre for Research in Rural 


and Industrial Development in Chandigarh on November 4, 1994.” 


N 


T “he economic reforms introduced in 1991 were 
radical in terms: of timing, but not so novel as 
policy measures. They have been’ tried in many 






- countries and many had recommended their adoption 
as a programme since 1987 in India with the 


mounting of our short-term debt. Oniy Prime Minister 


` Narasimha Rao had the courage to intraduce them 


in 1991, timing it with the liquidity crisis, although 
that specific crisis could have been solved with 
more limited policies.. These reforms were meant to 
deal with the systemic problems'and as such were 


fraught with risks of failure and enormous social 
costs. The design of the programmes and the ’ 


approach to reforms in any country which is 
adopting them must take into account-the risks and 


costs. Otherwise, they cannot, succeed, as it has: - 


happened in many cos which gave up their 
efforts mid-way. f 

The Prime Minister has ETER the Indian 
approach to reforms as the “middle path”. This is 
an, empirical concept; adapting a theory to ‘the 
specific conditions of an objective situation. Like all 
empirical concepts it is open to different interpre- 
tations. | present here my interpretation, which may 
or may not be accepted by others, but should at 
least start a debate. And a debate is necessary if 
these reforms are to be implemented fully in our 
democratic society. - ; 


+ 


‘THE basic features ‘of our economic reforms are: 


a) deregulation and liberalisation of the markets; 


“b) increased competitiveness among all economic agents; 


c) living within our means or strong budget constraints-—-minimum 
fiscal deficits. 


‘ India has always been a market economy wiih - 


the overwhelming part of all economic activities 
being determined in the marketplaces influenced, by 
the market forces. But the markets had failed io 
produce growth and development or to remove the 
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inequities among the peoples and regions and the 
Indian policy-makers tried to correct the market 
failures through regulations and controls. The realities 
of the ‘market forces proved stronger than the 
intentions of the policy-makers, resulting in the 
growth of parallel markets and rent-seeking activities 
from all quarters disrupting the process of 


‘ development. Deregulation and liberalisation of the 


markets follow from the recognition of the market 
realities, and of the fact that markets can be guided 
to achieve the policy-objectives, only by playing with 
the market forces ‘with market-related instruments 
and not by trying to supress or supplant them. 
increased competitiveness is the only way to get 
the best results from the play of market forces, 
raising efficiency and reaching the full potential from 
the ‘existing resources.’ All. markets. are not 
competitive and withdrawing the government. does 
not automatically produce competitive markets. 
Increasing competition has to be a deliberate policy 


‘in all spheres of economic activities. Sometimes 
‘they may have to be phased’ out, depending upon 


the initial conditions and the strength of the economic 
agents. But the ultimate goal-should be clear: 
competition, both internal-and ‘external, among all 
the economic agents. 

Policies for living within our means have to be 
adopted because ultimately we cannot live beyond 


“our means. We can borrow and temporarily spend 
‘more than we earn, but then we must be able to 


earn more in the future when we have to fepay. 
Otherwise, we shall be worse off in the future and if 


_the creditors do not’ believe that we can invest 
. properly and increase our earnings: in the future, 


they will not let us borrow. If still. we want. to live 
beyond our means, we shall only have inflation— 
prices will rise to equate demand and. supply. A 
strong budget constraint or reducing fiscal deficit 
are elements of that policy living within our means, 
though the exact value of that budget or fiscal 
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deficit would.depend upon the prospects of growth, 

the rate of savings, the ability of the government to 

mobilise resources and the nature of public 
. expenditures, 


| 
! +. 


THE objectives of. our national economic policies 
have remained unchanged—economic development 
with social justice and equity, reducing disparity 
among income classes and among regions and 
States, as well as the efadication of poverty. It must 
be noted that as soon as we give ourselves these 
multiple objectives, we implicitly assume a role of 
the government, as markets alone cannot achieve 
them, unless we have an indefinite time horizon. 
The earlier thinking was: if we maximise economic 


growth, it will take care of the problems of equity ` 


and poverty, eradication through a “trickle down” 
process. To. maximise growth, we tried to rapidly 
increase investment ‘and savings by reducing 
consumption, and preventing frittering away of 
resources through production of non-essential goods 


To Our Subscribers... 


Dear Subscribers, 

For the last few months we have been getting numerous 
letters regarding ngeneoee of or delay in receiving 
Mainstream. - 

While it is our duty to a: .S6logise to our subscribers for 
the erratic supply of Mainstream, we-would also like to 
apprise them of certain facts. 

As all registered journals, Mainstream has been 
allotted a day in the week to post bulk copies at the CPSO, 
New Delhi. Should we fail to post on the allotted date/day 
we forego the postal discount offered tous by the postal 
authorities. Then we pay four times as much to post the 
copies to our subscribers—an eventuality which is not 
economically feasible, 

To make things clearer to our readers we request you 
to turn to the back cover of Mainstream. On top on the 
extreme left you will find two dates, for examples, October 
15/16, 1993. We have to despatch our coples on either of 
the two dates. Normally. our despatch is done on every 
Friday morning. If you fail to receive your copy on time, | 
am afraid, the: postal authorities and their coordination with 
the railway authorities must take the blame for it. 

We have taken up the matter with the postal authorities ` 
at the CPSO| New Delhi, have shown them your letters 
and' are awaiting a response from them. As soon as we | 
hear from them we shall put it in Mainstream for the 
benefit of our readers, 

Meanwhile; we appeal to our subscribers to keep faith | 
with us. The mere fact that we get agitated letters when a 
copy does not reach on time shows us how they look 
forward to receiving Mainstream and we on our part shall 
always ghocayour not to disappoint them. 

Manager, Mainstream 





._ therefore, 
growth rates under the Plans hardly exceeded 3.5 


and investment in priority sectors. The result was 
the licence-permit raj, industrial licensing, import 
controls and interventions in the markets. The 
resulting distortions created inefficiency. Investments 
increased but productivity fell, which slowed down 
growth. 

The economic reforms are expected to remove 
these distortions and restore economic growth, But 
even then the problems of inequity and poverty 
removal will not be solved. The theory that economic 
growth will trickle down to increase the income of 
the poor to remove their poverty, is unrealistic 
unless we wait for many many years or the growth 
rate is very high. Even if we double the per capita 
income in 10 years there would still be a large 
number of poor people in India. , 

That is why from the beginning of our planning 
we had adopted redistributive policies and from the 
seventies adopted on a large scale, anti-poverty 
programmes targeted to the poor people. The 
Garibi Hatao slogan indicated the need for special 
programmes to ameliorate the conditions of the 
poor. But they were initially more in’ the nature of 
“welfarism”, as an adjunct to the main Plan, and 
had a limited impact because the actual 


to four per cent. From the 1980s these programmes 
shifted their emphasis from redistribution to 
“capability creation” through the IRDP and NREP 


| type programmes and the growth process itself was 


adjusted. to reflect Plan priorities for reducing 
poverty.’ This does not mean that earlier programmes 
were unrelated to creating capabilities. Even the 
Community Development programmes or the bank 
nationalisation and the spread of rural banking were 
meant to empower the poor. But it will not be wrong 
to say that the orientation of our poverty alleviation 


‘ programmes changed significantly with the universal 


introduction of the IRDP in the 1980s when poor 
families were equipped with assets to engage in 
production activities to come up above the poverty 
line. Not that all these programmes were successful 
or that their designing .were flawless. But the 
philosophy of anti-poverty programmes came to be 
clearly identified with building up the capability of 
the poor to face the challenges of the market 
economies. 


+ 


THE logic of the “middle path” is an extension of. 
this approach. The economic reforms, by unleashing ' 


the market economy will improve efficiency and 
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also the prospects of growth through increased 
investment, both from domestic and foreign sources. 
Eut markets always favour the strong, the rich and 
those with purchasing power and wealth. Without 
any counterveiling policy, it will increase inequality 
and also regional disparity. The weaker units, 
factories and production agents will become even 
weaker and many of the units will be forced to close 


. down. The poor regions will miss the opportunity 


provided by the market-induced growth. The optimal 
policy here would be to follow the “middle path’, 
which is based on policies that will prepare the 
economic agents to adjust to the changes of reform 
and increase the capabilities of the poor and the 
weak to benefit from the new opportunities. 

The “middle path” does not mean slowing down 


“of the economic reforms. Nor is it related to the 


conflict between “gradualism” and “shock therapy”. 


It is not rational to talk about gradualism or slowing. 


down of reforms separately from the design of 
reforms. The pace of reforms is dictated by the 
objective situation of the country undertaking these 
reforms. It is axiomatic that the reforms should be 
quick and total, but they must also be feasible—both 


‘in the technical and economic as well as political 


sense. If they cannot be carried out in practice, no 


reforms can be fast or total. The issue of optimal. 


design, pace and.sequencing of reforms is, therefore, 


related only to the objective conditions, as fast and — 


as comprehensive as those conditions permit. 

The “middle path’, on the other hand, talks of an 
approach—a balance between the “market only” 
and “government only” approaches—a policy that 


- allows full play of the market forces, but prepares 


the agents to face the markets and derive maximum 
benefits from the opportunities provided by the 
markets. It differs from the previous policies by 
emphasising the deregulation of markets. But it 
recognises the role of the government in “creating 
capabilities” of the economic agents participating in 
the markets. In industry it is related to adjustment 
with the NRF and restructuring of the public 
enterprises. It should give all the industrial units an 


opportunity to adjust themselves to the new situation. . 


Public enterprises, which are not irretrievably sick, 
must be. provided with the means to adjust their 
asset structure, production equipments, technology 
and marketing arrangements, which may include 
divestment, privatisation or joint ventures, so that 
they can efficiently compete in the market economy 
and not just close down. In the rural areas, it is 
related to building up the potential of the rural 
people through the JRY, IRDP and many other 
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special programmes. Planning has to go down to 

the level of the grassroots, so that local assets are. 
created and credit and marketing channels are built 

for the benefit of the local people. The poor is to be 

‘helped not by giving doles but by giving them 

improved capacity to develop themselves. That 

would also be the approach to the programmes in 

the education, health and other social sectors. The 

“middle path” is the economics of building capabilities. 
all around—through employment, education, health: 
and nutrition as well as credit and capital. 

If my interpretation of the “middle path’ is 
accepted, it has certain implications for our economic 
reform. The programmes of building up capabilities, 
empowering the poor, the weak and the backward 
people as well as regions, whether they are in the 
social sector or infrastructure or agriculture, would 
require public action and public funding. Markets 
obviously cannot be expected to provide these 
services or funding. Since these programmes are 
integral to the process of economic reform, the 
provision of such funding would be as important as 
liberalisation and deregulation of the markets. Since 
by now we all realise that we must live within our 


means, with a minimum fiscal deficit, this funding 


can be provided only through additional resource 
mobilisation. If that cannot be done by reducing 
current expenditure like defence or administration, it 
has to be done by raising taxes—either by increasing 


the rates or by increasing the compliance. The 


burden of adjustment has to be borne by somebody 
—and in our system it has to be by the rich who 
have the ‘ability to pay. The “middle path” would 
then necessarily imply redistribution of income. , Ml 
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Demand and Supply Side of Health Care 


e] ~ ASOK MITRA 


The following is the text of a speech delivered by the author, a reputed demographer and a retired member 
of the Indian Civil Service as weil as a former Census Commissioner, as the Guest-in Chief at the 
” ~ inaugural programme of the Eighth Annual Scientific Conference of the Vivekananda Institute of Medical 


-Sciences in Calcutta on July 23, 1994. 


was not a little unnerved when | was invited 


to this function. In accepting this honour | 


propose, to confine myself to a layman's perceptions 

` of the state of“demand and supply of health care 

> and the travesty that confronts our country which 

was a major sponsor in Alma Ata of the UN 
Resolution on Health for All by 2000 AD. 

i. Started in 1940 with observing mortality, 

morbidity and cause of death. Each time | spent a 

night in a Bauri or Dhangar home, sharing their food 


and. wanting to know how they lived,, | returned, 


stricken with violent dysentery, caused by drinking 
water from the ‘green, slimy village pond, which 
washed out in one day'all the nutrition that my wife 
had packed into me in the previous six months. This 
is how | learnt that our human body is like a leaking 


, 


bucket from which more nutrition is routinely drainea- 


out than can be poured into it. When in the second 
‘half of the seventies | served two consecutive terms 
each, first on:the Protein Advisory Group of the UN 
system, and then as President of the Nutrition 
Society of India, my advocacy of the vulnerability of 
the human body as a leaking bucket helped to 
modify attitudes and programmes for nutrition. | 
must at this point. acknowledge the debt | have 


owed since the famine of 1943 to persons like < 


Colonel Cotter, the then Public Health Commissioner 
of India, Colonel R.D. Aiyer, my mentor in 1943 and 
> later the Director-General of Health Services, India, 
Dr :-C.G. Pandit and R. Ramalingaswamy, the 
Presidents: of the Indian Council, of .Medical 
Research, Dr R.N. Chaudhuri of the School, of 
‘Tropical Medicine, and Dr C. Gopalan of the 
Nutrition Institute of India. These associations plus 
my involvement in the demographic, social and 


economic aspects of India’s population gave me 


insights into the art of the possible on both the 


demand and supply side of public health and 


X medical care which | shall now briefly discuss. 
In 1950, when | had just begun or the 1951 


Jk 
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Census and Vital Statistics, Irene Joliot-Curie visited 
Calcutta to inaugurate the Radium Centre at the 


- Chittaranjan Seva Sadan. While complimenting the 


authorities for their enterprise, she observed that 
cancer was not our real problem. Our problems, 
she said, were still communicable diseases, lack of 
public and domestic health facilities, intestinal and 
helminthic assaults caused by .contaminated water 
and food, respiratory diseases caused by ill- 
ventilation and exposure, adding that i in a country ‘of. 
scarce resources, health investment has to be cost- 


- effective and bring optimum. return on expenditure 
` for the entire population. 


Surveys already .conducted at Singur, Mysore 
and the ISI, Calcutta, followed extensively by others 
throughout West ‘Bengal and later -India between 
1950 and 1968 on the causes of high fertility | and 
concomitant high infant and maternal mortality, 


-morbidity ‘and cause of death by sex, indisputably 


established the following causes in their order of 
priority. This order. has also been, corroborated in 
countries of Africa and Latin America. First, the low - 
level of literacy in terms of completion of primary 
education, especially among females in all countries. 
Secondly, the lack of safe water supply for plugging 
the leaking human bucket; followed by protective 


‘anti-tetanus injection in pregnancy, triple antigen 


and preventive inoculation for infants and children. 
Then, periodic medication for elimination of 
helminthic and similar infestations. Next, adequate 
protective clothes for children and good internal 
ventilation. Lastly, environmental sanitation and 
hygiene. If these are looked after, our national: diet 
of locally grown and available cereals, vegetables, 
fruits and lentils—holistic, in current jargon—can 
take care of our normal growth and protein needs. ` 


+ 1 
IT has been conclusively proved in surveys 
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conducted iñ India between 1950 and 1960 and - 


throughout the world thereafter, that a minimum of 
four years of institutional primary education even in 
the basic traditional three R's, if not higher, especially 
for girls, makes all the difference, as between a 
person born blind and one with eyesight. At the All 
India Annual Science Congress in Bombay in 1967 
in my keynote address at the Demography session, 
| held with the help of a cost-benefit and cost- 
effectiveness model, that one rupee spent on 
_ female primary education was worth ten rupees 
spent on contraceptives and publicity. Women even 
of such education are more likely to marry late, to 
have worked before marriage,.to avoid undesired 
conception, to breast-feed children, to desire fewer 
offsprings, and care more for the girl child, to have 
more concern for nutrition and hygiene and to have 
strong preference for educating their children, 
especially daughters. Even the wasteful travesty of 
the national literacy campaign has demonstrated 
how anxious women even in the most deprived and 
poorest social and economic strata are for acquiring 
literacy. It was not until the 1980s that Western 
experts and bilateral and international bodies like 
the Population Council, UNFPA, IPPF and the 
World Bank recognised the crucial role of primary 
and higher education among girls in the reduction of 
fertility. f , i 
‘That universal enforcement of four years of 
primary education has been largely responsible for 
rapid modernisation and adoption of modern skills, 
improved productivity, higher survival rates with 
reduced fertility, has been proved to the hilt,-since 
the 1870s in Europe, the USA and Japan, since 
1920 in the USSR and since 1950 in China. It is 
also the least-cost solution for irreversible literacy 
and zest for more education. Its lack perpetuates 
George Orwell's Animal Farm in our country, ‘where 
all men are equal, but 20 per cent are more equal 
than the remaining 80 per cent’. 

I was visiting Vellore in 1960 to acquaint myself 
with the: care with which patients’ records of 
morbidity and cause of death were maintained 
there. Dr Jacob had just returned from Ernakulam. 
He told me how he had handed an empty matchbox 
to a mother to get him a sample of her child’s stool 
next morning to test for giardia or worms. Lo and 
behold, there was a long trail of women at the OPD 
next morning, each with a matchbox, waiting: to 
hand over to him samples of their babies’ stool. 
Obviously high female literacy in Kerala had done 
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the trick in the first women's neighbourhood. 
+ 


WHAT I, learnt from Dr R.N. Chaudhuri in 1954 on ` 
his return from an invited visit to China got 
engraved in my memory. He said he had seen 
practically no malnourished baby anywhere and 
added that: one of the first acts of Chairman Mao, 
after inauguration of the People’s Republic of China 
in 1950, was to send for the top medical experts 
and ask them for a plan for rapid reduction of infant 
mortality in the next five years. The experts, true to, 
their salt, produced an elaborate pyramidal plan of 
primary: health centres at the grassroots with 
staircases of referral hospitals up to the top. Mao ~ 
dismissed the plan as too expensive and started a ` 
socratic dialogue on the major causes of infant 
mortality. There was unanimity that the great bulk of 
infant and adult mortality in China was.caused by 
intestinal disorder, the chief culprit being contamina- 
ted water which, accounted for close on eighty per 
cent of mortality followed by respiratory illness from 
exposure. Further questioning led to the.consensus 
that if everybody including babies could be made to 
drink boiled hot water at all .times, intestinal 
diseases could be eliminated. As for protection 
against exposure they advised cotton-padded 
clothes, especially for babies. Thereupon Mao 
proclaimed a decreee forbidding drinking of unboiled 
cold water, recommending drinking of weak tea at 
all times, to be made afresh each time from boiled 
hot ‘water out of the family thermos flask to be 
issued at cost price to each family. He put top 
priority on the setting up of several big regional 
factories to ensure continuous supply of family size 
thermos flasks and production of .cotton-padded 
baby garments. That his decree is still in vogue is - 
confirmed by visitors to China to this day. Our own 
statistics of causes of death show that intestinal 
disorders are still the biggest killer at all ages, either 
as the primary or secondary cause. 

Since 1947 we have sworn by safe, potable 
water for every village, health care for infants and 
children, and compulsory primary education between 
six and 10 years of age but have always been most 
tardy and even obstructive in implementing them, 
the underlying reason being to enable the top 20 
per cent of our population to continue to extract the 
maximum of what Karl Marx called ‘surplus value’ 
from the bottom 80 per cent. In 1959 | asked a dear 
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friend, an American scholar, at an ECAFE meet in 
Bangkok, why, despite India's- avowed industrial 
and other might, the US Government seemed to be 
more respectful towards China which had yet to 
make its mark. He said the US Government has. to 
take serious notice when a large country like the 
USSR or China achieves universal literacy, drasti- 
cally reduces infant mortality, perceptibly improves 
productive assets:through accelerated employment 
in less than seven years of its existence. To the US 
Government China seems to have arrived and India 
has not. We have remained a colossus with feet of 
clay since 1947, with no international clout 
commensurate with our achievements, as has been 
just demonstrated by the US condescension during 
our Prime Minister's visit to Washington contrasted 
with the USA’s oversolicitous grant of MFN status 
to China by beating an unceremonious retreat from 
its much vaunted Human Rights stance over the 


_ Tiananmen Square incident. 


+ 


IF our progress has'been this tardy on the demand 
side, that on the supply side has been even more 
rapidly deteriorating since me sixties, more so in 
West Bengal. 

Undivided rural Bengal in the faites was well 


served by what we may call the parish or. jajmani 


system of resident LMF and LMS doctors, Kavirajes 
and Unani physicians, assisted by their own 


‘assistants and compounders at local dispensaries 


and apothecaries, who also knew their basic 
pharmaceutical mixtures, compounds and . natural 
colloids that served for more than‘éighty per cent of 
all common illness, seldom inflicting any of the 
harm on the human system that indiscriminate use 
of concentrated and refined active elements and 


antibiotics is capable of. This evenly spread medical _ 


support was underpinned by a network of locally 
based sanitary and vaccination staff. This 
arrangement bred mutual trust and responsibility 
between the citizen and the healer ‘who knew the 
social and clinical milieu of the population, which 
served as clues to diagnosis and prognosis. This 
was also more or-less the pattern in nodal and 
district towns, which were strengthened by MBBSs 
and referral centres. | remember how even such 
greats as Nilratan Sarkar or Bidhan Chandra Roy 
would’ accept consultancy requests from reputed 
LMFs and LMSs from mofussil towns. 


\The better was invoked-in the 1950s which 


` proved to be the enemy of the good. Whereas in 


the late forties Murshidabad district, to take. an 
example, was served by at least a group of five 
resident "LMF and LMS plus other medical 
practitioners, sanitary and vaccination staff per 
thousand of rural population, the situation in 1980, 
which | got investigated as the President of the 
Nutrition Society, had deteriorated to less than one 
virtually non-resident MBBS imposed from outside 
who felt little of the responsibility for his parish that 
the previous group of five had owned. What was 
worse, the apothecary tradition of dispensing freshly 
mixed medicinal compounds had vanished, yielding 
place to what could be life-threatening proprietary 
antibiotics, which were invariably locally out of stock 
and which less knowledgeable chemists dispensed 
in reckless quantities, with little thought of the harm 
they were capable of. At the same time the non- 
resident medical person was no more a ministering 
angel with a personal responsibility for his jajman. 
He was an impersonal salesman of his acquired 
knowledge across the counter. Having largely lost 
his clinical feel, he now has to depend on a large 
array of objective, impersonal, mechanical analyses, 
the cost of which proves ruinous even to the 
affluent client let alone the poor and middle classes. 
Add to this the sharing of spoils that operate 


‘between medical practitioners on the one hand and 


investigating laboratories and outlets vending 
proprietary medicines on the other. 

The common citizen is now threatened not only 
by his own illness but also by what may be called 
iatrogenic causes, that is, illness resulting either 
from the wrong medicine or from the doctor's wrong 
diagnosis. Add to this a third curse, overmedication, 
which soon becomes a status symbol for both 
doctor and patient. Last week our housemaid 
proudly told my wife thatthe doctor had prescribed 
seven capsules a day for three days at seventy 
rupees a day for her grandson to guard against, as | 
gathered from the proprietary literature, liver, chest 


‘and intestinal complications all at once. To think of 


the price the supply side extracts from illiteracy in 
India. 

| have submitted to you the agony of a citizen 
who has seen illness and misery all his life in the 
hope that you are one of the few groups sworn to 
the ideals of Swami Vivekananda, fimaly wedded to 
your Hippocratic oath. | 
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The Death of My Father 


s a boy | was Fathers 

favourite. Everyone said so, 
and | knew it. Possibly Father 
thought that it was a privilege to 
be his favourite, and that | would 
strive to retain that privilege. | did 
not think so. | found nothing 


surprising or special about the - 
fact that my father was very fond - 


of me: As | grew up | developed 
Strange ideas which disturbed 
Father. | wanted to. work for our 
country and especially for the 
and || wanted to remain 
single. Such ideas became a 
cause of friction, but | was too 
young to choose an independent 
path. Reluctantly, | sat for the civil 
services examination and joined 
government service. 

But ihwardly | was growing, 


yearning for a different kind of life. 


| constantly meditated on the life 
of selfless service | wished to lead 
and struggled with the imagined 
dangers of that life. Eventually 
vanquishisng all fears, | made my 
| would resign my job, 
lead an independent life and 
devote myself wholeheartedly to 
the. upliftment of the poor. 

Father had by now shifted from 
| naively 
announced my decision at a time 
when the entire family was 
gathered together and invited a 
storm of opposition. Father said 
he would die and took’ to bed. The 
elder of my two brothers-in-law, a 
military man with military manners, 
led the assault declaring me by 
turns mad, unpractical and, ‘of all 
things, selfish. But | firmly held 
my ground and argued, that the 
family was not dependent upon 
me and could easily release me 
for a cause that was good and 
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moral. The resulting impasse was 


` ‘resolved by my mother and sisters 


who worked out a compromise: 
Father. would get me a longish 
period of leave, a’year or two 


“perhaps, and | would defer my 


decision for that period. 

So | went back to my job. But 
Father failed to get me leave 
within the time stipulated by me. | 
\therefore felt free to act on my 
own, and proceeded to do so. 
Without consulting or even 


' intimating him, ! resigned. Plunging 


into the unknown, | proceeded to 
-the South where | spent the 
Emergency years in reflection and 
study. Thence | returned to the 
North, and following a brief period 


_ of search, settled on Aau village 


in Banda. 
| chose to work for the landless, 


‘to conscientise and organise them, 


and | started a school to serve as 
a neutral base for my activities: 
From the very beginning there 
were threats to, my life, which 
have not ceased to this day, and 
there was opposition of an intensity 
that | did not foresee and could 
not have imagined. The school | 
‘had started was physically 
captured by village landlords who 


` wished to end my activity among 


the Dalits, and for two years at a 


’ stretch | had to struggle merely to 


win back my right to run my own 
school. Later, as a consequence 
of my work, a landless Dalit was 
elected Pradhan in Aau and this 
brought in its train unending 
tension and struggle. It was 
obvious that | had triggered off a 
process of change in Aau akin to 
war ‘and that | would have no 
peace. 


r 


+ 


| could not have survived this 
bitter and continuous struggle but 
for support from various sources 
including the family from which | 
had come. The difficulties of my 
village work intensified Father's 
opposition to the life | had chosen. 
He wanted me to be ‘normal’ and 
to take up journalism or teaching. 
Had my work been of a kind that 
invites media attention, Father's 
hostility could perhaps have 
diminished. But the obscurity of 
my life and the danger to it, the 
fact as he saw it that | had 
nothing to gain and everthing to 
lose, made him bitterly critical of 
me. Each time | went home | got 
a tongue-lashing from him. it 
became. so bad and extreme that ` 
eventually | felt constrained to tell 
Mother that | was willing to change 
my name and to drop the ‘Uniyal’ 


‘from it since. Father consideréd 


me such a disgrace. | said this 
loudly and within his hearing. After 
that communication with him ceas- 
ed altogether, and | just avoided 
him most of the time. When | 
went home | would need to be 
specifically instructed by Mother 
to go and see him. We had 
bécome like strangers to each 


-other. 


- One day he fell Seriously ill and` 
had to be admitted to a nursing 
home. He thought he would die, 
and panicked. He summoned the 
whole family, even my sister in 
London and all the grandchildren. 
There were many emotional 
scenes, the hugging of children 
and grandchildren and tears all 
around, But | felt an outsider to it 


_all and remained unmoved. | was 
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even conscious of a certain 
disappointment in Father, for, | 
knew from the doctor that he 
would get well in due course, and 
couldn’tiquite square his. unnecess- 
arily sentimental reactions with 
the image of toughness and 
independence that | had of him. | 


therefore reacted awkwardly to | 


his sentimental effusions, and he 
‘concluded ‘that | didn’t care for 
him. The occasion brought us no 
closer. 
Of course, he had by now 
stopped ‘criticising me to my face, 
and | learnt from Mother that he 


+ 
often expressed concern over the 


state of my personal finances and 
had begun, to transfer part of his 
own funds into my: old account in 
Delhi. | responded by leaving my 
copy of my favourite novel, War 
and Peace, for-him to read. It was 
returned to me during one of my 
subsequent visits with certain 
. passages |heavily, marked and 
deep, admiration for, Tolstoy's 
, Spiritual vision. | remember 
engaging him in an inconclusive 
conversation on spiritual practice 
in the`~ course of which he 


suggested that communion with- 


nature, even just sitting in a park 
or field with an alert yet passive 
awareness of the breeze and. of 
the birds ana the trees, was a 
. form of meditation. It would 
inevitably lead to enrichment and 
_ inner transformations which is what 
meditation jis all about. But on the 
mundane problems of day-to-day 
life, it was:no longer possible for 
us to talk. ` 


+ 


THEN came his final -illness in. 


1992. At that time | was engaged 
in a life and death struggle for the 
survival of my work in Aau village. 
Ali the forces opposed to me, 
weakened ibut not destroyed by 
my wořk, had gathered together 
under the leadership of the MP of 
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Banda, a’ much-feared mah of 
. dubious background and tremen-. 


dous local clout. Together they 
hatched a conspiracy to oust me 
from the school and the village, 
and they were able to secure the 
support of the district administra- 
tion in this. 

Their plan, which revealed itself 
only with the unfolding of events, 
was simple and straightforward. 
With the backing of the MP, and 
consequently that of the adminis- 


tration too, they would lay claim to, 


represent the true managing 
committee of the school, and amid 
threats to liquidate me, they would 
just walk and take over my set-up 
at Aau. From all sides | found 
myself suddenly bombarded by 
letters questioning my right over 
the school, and threats to my life 
were being made openly in Aau 
where | worked, in the school 
which was my base, and in Atarra 
where | stayed. There was not a 
moment's respite for me. The 
prospects were so bleak that, 
believing me and my work to be 
doomed, people in Atarra stopped 
recognising me and preferred to 
be counted on the side of the MP. 
In my isolation,. feelings akin to 
panic would at times arise within 
me, but with great effort of will | 
would overcome those feelings 
each time. An avalanche of 
difficulties such as | had never 
known before had descended upon 
me, and | had to extricate myself 
from it bit by bit with clinical 
precision. The slightest error on 
my part and it could be he end 
for me and my work. 

But Father had cancer of the 
oesophagus, he was dying. | could 
not ignore this. news. It was also 
my last chance of reconciliation 
with him. But how could | desert 


-the field of battle at Aau without 


ensuring my defeat and the-defeat . 
of all those dreams and aspirations 
for which | had given up everything 


and fought with Father himself? 
Who was | to ‘turn to in my 
dilemma? ‘There was no one at 


` home who really understood or~ 
,cared for my work. Father was ` 


different from the others only in 
this that he was a plain-speakihg, 
straightforward man who did not 
conceal his thoughts, while Mother 
was not willing to go beyond the 
negative declaration that she could 
not oppose me. Fortunately, a 
close friend of mine, then a Senior 
Resident in G.B. Pant Hospital, 
was staying at our place at that 
time. He was also looking after . 
Father. He intimated me that the-~ 
malignancy was in its early stages — 
and would take some months to 
mature, that there .was no 
desperate hurry and that | should 
fight my battles and then come. 
Thus relieved, | proceeded: to 
secure my defences at Aau with a 
thoroughness that was later to. 
` surprise my opponents. Anticipat- 
ing a brief lull in the dynamics of 
the ongoing struggle, | sped . to 
Delhi for a short stay of five days. 
l-had expected Father to be 
panicky and sentimental as during 
his previous/iliness, and this time 
| was prepared ‘to respond 
appropriately. What was my. 
surprise then when, on meeting’ 
him, | found him perfectly calm 
and detached! This time he had 
not considered it necessary to 
summon all his children and 
grandchildren. Mother told me that: 
he had not been informed of his ` 
terminal iliness and that this could 
be a reason for his calmness. But. 
every one of the five days of my’ 
stay | accompanied him to a 
private hospital for radiation 
therapy, and at the entrance and 
elsewhere the words ‘Oncology 
Department’ or ‘Oncology’ would : 
be written clearly and in large- 
letters. Not once did he show any | 
‘curiousity about his ailment, ori 
ask me what oncology meant, or“ 
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why he required radiation therapy. 
| discussed his inexplicable detach- 
, , ment with an old friend of mine 
could be the cause of it. “Lalit,” 
said my friend, “a man who has 
been a High Court Judge under- 
stands the meaning of oncology. 
Your father knows he has cancer.” 

| told this to Mother and she 

then made a significant revelation. 
Some days back he had spoken 

to her gently about the possibility 

of his not surviving his, present 


illness. “How can you be so cruel. 


~and talk of death?” she had said 

to him. “My life is tied to yours. 
_ What will become of me without 
you?” “No,” he had replied calmly. 


“My life is.mine and your life is ' 


yours. You have looked after me 
sincerely, but my life is separate 
from yours. No two lives can be 
tied together. You have to live out 
your life. | have lived mine.” 

And despite her remonstrances 
he would not change his stance. 
Never before in over 50 years of 
married life. had he spoken to her 
like this. l 


His detachment had not encour- 


.aged the kind of conversations | 
had planned, and my five days 
k- were over without any overt 
resolution of differences. At the 
very moment of my departure, he 
said loudly and firmly, “Touch my 
feet!” | was surprised to notice 
that, contrary to the firmness of 
his tone, there was a benign smile 
on his face. But | had to catch my 
train,. and the reaction time 
available to me to decide whether 
or not to touch his feet was 
extremely short. After a moment's 
hesitation, | decided not to 
compromise on my pririciples and 
left without touching his feet. | did 
-not then know that. | would never 
again. get the opportunity to do so, 
_ for when l next came home from 
X my struggles he had ‘already 
expired. ` Hi 
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Even before | began my village. 


work: |; had concluded that the 
practice of touching the feet of 
elders, originally intended to 
convey respect, was being widely 
‘misused by people in authority as 
an instrument of social oppression. 
| therefore set my mind against 
this practice and decided to 
oppose it in the only way it could 
be opposed—by personal exam- 
ple. At home, where | was the 
youngest, my brother and two 
sisters did pranam in the traditional 
way. But being determined to, live 
by my principles, | carried those 
principles into our’ home. | shook 
or rather just held Mother's hand. 
!.dared not do this with Father, so 
| said ‘Pranam’ while actually doing 
a namaste to him. No one in the 


family ever protested knowing that- 


it would be useless to do so. So 
when Father asked me to touch 
his feet, and an instantaneous 
decision was required, | chose to 
go by ‘the momentum of past 
practice since that expressed my 


considered view.on the matter. 
But as‘! boarded the train, | was 
conscious of an uncomfortable 
feeling of regret at my rigidity. 


+ 


ONCE back in the village, | was at 
once drawn into the vortex of 
struggle, and the constant worry 
and the terrible tensions left me 
no time to think of anything else. 
My foes were many and highly 
resourceful, and they were on the 
rampage. | was all alone, locked 
in a wholly -defensive battle, 
fighting for my Work and even for 
my life. Nevertheless, there was a 
background consciousness in my 
mind that Father was dying and 
that || must return. home at the 
earliest. My doctor friend, who 
was, looking after Father and who 
understood the terrific problems |! 
faced, had told me that malignancy 
by itself would take some more 
time to mature but there was 
always a danger of Father getting 
choked by the food he. ate. My 


7 Fave Louged to Mave Away 


l have longed to move away j 
From the hissing of the spent lie 

And the old terror’s continual cry 
Growing more terrible as the day 

Goes over the hill into the deep sea; 

I have longed to move away 

From the repetition of salutes, 

For there are ghosts in the air 

And ghostly echoes on paper, 

And the thunder of calls and notes, 


t have longed to move away but am afraid; 
Some life, yet unspent, might explode 
Out of the old lie burning on the ground, 
And, cracking into the air, leave me half-blind. 
Neither by night's ancient fear, 
The parting of hat from hair, 
Pursed lips at the receiver, 
Shall t fall to death’s feather. 
By these | would not care to die, 
Half convention and half lie. 
I 
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friend had advised me to stabilise 
the situation:and then return. 

‘But to stabilise the - situation 
was impossible at that time: it was 
to take me, almost two years to 
achieve that. The only thing | 
could possibly hope for was to 


create a temporary deadlock or’ 


stalemate. Acting on this strategy, 
| was at last able to determine 
upon a date for my return home. 
But on the very day that | was to 
set forth |: received news that 
Father had | passed away. Fate, 
had been unkind to me. | had 
missed him by a few hours. 


The next morning | was in- 


Delhi. As | entered our flat my 
sister came towards me and clung 
to me. “Father is no more,” she 
said amid tears. | spoke not a 
‘word nor shed a tear but gently 
unclasped myself and proceeded 
to the room where Fathers body 
lay. The smell of incense reached 
me. Mother sat beside Father's 
body,- huddled and unmoving, 
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keeping vigil despite her own heart 


condition. There was a stillness in ` 


the environment as though time 
itself had come to a halt. 
| went in with trepidation. | 


feared that he may have died in ~ 


agony. | dreaded the. possibility 


‘that he may have passed away 


bitter and unreconciled to, me. | 
alone in the family knew that he 
was a serious spiritual aspirant, 
and | was apprehensive that his 


bitterness may have come. in the . 


way of his realising the deeper 


_truths about life. 


| stepped forward and now 
touched his feet. My heart beat 
rapidly as | turned my gaze 
towards his face, | was surprised 
and overwhelmed by the vision of 
sweetness and purity that | beheld. 
Father's face had a brilliance about 
it; it shone as though illumined by 
an inner light. | had never seen 
him thus when,he lived. At once 1 
recalled that, when he had 
returned War. and Peace to me, 


Oe 
Brae whe ete 


one of the passages heavily 
marked by him expressed the 


convictions. of the dying Prince’ 


Andrew: 

` Yes, a new happiness was revealed 
to me of which man cannot be 
deprived...A happiness lying beyond 
material forces, outside the material 
influences that act on man—a 
happiness of- the soul alone, the 
happiness of loving... } 
Yes—love...But not love which loves 
for something, for some quality, for 
some purpose, or for some reason, 
but the love which I ...first experienc- 
ed when | saw my enemy ard yet, 
loved him...Jt is possible to love 
someone dear to you with human - 
love, but an enemy can only be 
loved by divine love... 
Love is God, and to die means that I, 
a particle of love, shall return to the 
general and eternal source... 
Yes, death is an awakening. 


. It came in a flash to me that he 


had been illumined by the realisa- 


tion of this truth. He had transcen- 
ded all differences and none 
remained between him and me. - 


x 


My father had passed away ` 


but | now felt light-hearted, even 
joyful. H 
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Islam, Family Planning and 
Cairo Conference 
ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


F amily planning has assumed a great deal of 
importance in the contemporary world. No 
one can dispute this except those who neither know 
religion and its true spirit nor the contemporary 
world. It should also be noted that no one in the 
Cairo Conference on Family Planning opposed 
family planning per se. What was disputed was the 
method. The main controversy was whether abortion 


could ‘be used. The Vatican and some Muslim. 


countries were mainly opposed to abortion as the 
method recommended by the West. The language 
of the draft was also not acceptable to many of the 
Third World countries in view of their own socio- 
cultural sensibilities. It is a fact that the West looks 
at such problems from its own vantage point and 
often ignores completely the socio-cultural 
sensibilities of the people of the Third World. This 
approach gives rise to some intractable problems. If 
a.draft on family planning has to have certain 
universal acceptability, it should not be prepared 


from the viewpoint of the West alone, the religio- ` 


” cultural sensibilities of the people of the Eastern 
> countries and their problems too should be taken 


into account. 
As pointed out above, no one opposes family 


nlanning if Certain conditions are met. Islam and its’ 


scripture, the Quran, -raises no objection to it. Yet 
the impression goes round that Islam and Muslims 


. are irreconcilably opposed to family planning. Before 





we throw some light on the main deficiencies of the 
draft proposals presented at the Cairo Conference 
and the reasons why some Islamic countries 
opposed it, let us discuss the issue of Islam and 
family planning. 

It should be noted that Islam and its scripture, 
the Qur'an, is not at all opposed to the concept of 
family planning. In fact the concept of family 


planning is quite a modern one. We should not try 
to juxtapose our own problems and contemporary 
needs against past practices. However, as far as 
Islam is concerned, prevention of conception was 
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_ not disallowed for certain genuine reasons. Some 


orthodox ‘Ulama, it is true, oppose prevention of 
conception on the basis of the Qur'an. At the root of 
such an attitude lies their social conservatism more 
than anything else. They often quote a verse from 
the Qur'an in support of their position. “And kill not 
your children,” the Quran says, “for fear of. 
poverty—we provide for them and for you.” (6:152 
and 7:31) All the commentators of the Qur'an agree 
that this verse refers to the practice among the pre- 
Islamic Arabs of killing the female child immediately 
after birth for fear of starvation and social ignominy 


“7 as in the desert the female children were considered 


a burden since they were thought to be weak and 
unable to struggle hard for survival. The Holy 
Quran has condemned strongly this pre-Islamic 
practice of female infanticide among the Arabs. On 
the other hand, the male children were highly 
valued as in all traditional societies. The Arabs used 
to be highly proud of possessing numerous male. 
children. l 

In fact no one will ever uphold such a -cruel 
practice of infanticide. The Qur'an rightly condemns 
it and goes on to say that one should not kill ` 
children for fear of starvation as it is Allah who 
provides for. all. This verse in no way refers to the 
prevention of conception. There is a world of 
difference between killing the child already born and 
preventing concepiion for better planning and spacing 
of children. It is really unfortunate that even Benazir 
Bhutto, thé Prime Minister of Pakistan, quoted the 
above verse of the Quran in. order to oppose 
abortion. Either she did not know or was misled by 
the orthodox 'Ulama or she used this verse for 
political ends, finding no other support ‘for her 
position in the Quran. One cannot even equate 
abortion upto three months (upto this period the 
foetus, according to the Quran, remains lifeless) 
with the killing of infants. The two are very different. 
One amounts to infanticide which is highly 
condemnabie morally and ethically and the other 
means preventing an unwanted life from beginning 
its course. The Qur'an also condemns the practice 
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, “that you may not do injustice”. 
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of infanticide in the verse 81:9 where it refers more.’ 


specifically to the practice of burying the female 
child alive. It says: “And when the buried alive is 
asked for what sin she was killed.” This verse too in 
no way refers to stopping the conception of a child. 
+ 
AS for a small family, there is enough in the Islamic 
tradition to! support it. Thus Imam Shafe'i, who 
founded the Shafe’i school of jurisprudence, thinks 
that one should not produce more children if one, 


cannot support them properly. He bases his opinion 
on one of the Quranic verses relating to polygamy, ° 
In the above verse the, 


that is, the verse 4:3. 
Qur'an, while permitting Muslims upto four wives in 
certain circumstances and on certain conditions, ` 
exhorts Muslims to marry only one if they cannot’ 
meet. the ends of justice and then ends with the : 
words alla ta’ulu which are generally translated ds‘ 
However, imam 
Shafe'i translates these words as “this is more 
proper that, you do not produce more children”. The 
word ‘aul in Arabic means both justice and great 
burden and the word ’ayal means one’s children as' 
parents have to meet the burden of their expenses. 
Thus Imam Shafe'i concludes that one should not 
produce more children as jit will increase their: 
burden and they will find it difficult to provide for 
them what i is halal, that is, legitimate and permissible. 
He may have to resort to dishonest practices to 
maintain a ‘large number of:children. ° 
And it is also important to note that Imam Shafe'i 
is not alone in thinking like this. Imam Raghib, the 
great lexicographer of the Quran, also maintains 
that killing |in the verse 17:31 does: not necessarily 
mean putting one’s children to death; killing here in 
fact means not providing them proper education. 
Ignorance,: according to him, is intellectual death. 
which is worse than the physical one. Thus one 
should not keep one’s children ignorant and kill 


-them in the intellectual and spiritual sense. It can 


also result in malnutrition and ‘retardation. Since 
having a large family too can result in malnutrition 
and retardation, it should not be encouraged. 
Similarly, having a large population in the country 
can also lead to malnutrition and retardation, of 
many children; it should be actively discouraged. _ 


One can find support. for restricting the size of ' 


one's family in the hadith literature as well. One 
such hadith says: Those few (qalil) who are 
virtuous are superior to those many (kathir) who are 
undesirable. The implication of this hadith ` is 
i { - 


Z 
obvious. It favours a small number of people who 


have better opportunities of moral and ethical 
development. Allama M.H. Alvi too has quoted this 


_ hadith in support of family planning. There is also 


the famous hadith which makes acquisition of 
knowledge obligatory for all Muslims—males as well 
as females. There is another hadith which requires 
the Muslims to acquire knowledge even if it is 
available in China (a distant place from Arabia in 
those days). Now if the number of children_or the 
population of a country is very high this will not be’ 
possible and it would amount to neglecting one's 
obligation. 

Besides, apart from indirect support fiom hesb 
traditions there many’ hadith quoted by Imam 
Ghazali, a highly respected theologian ‘of eleventh ~ 
century, which lend direct support of the prevention 
of conception. The Prophet is reported to have said: 

Smallness of a family is a Tacy and its largeness results 

in faqr (poverty). 

. The Prophet has also said that the best of people 


is one who has less burden of children on his back. 


Not only this, somẹ hadith clearly permit what is 
called ‘azi, that is, coitus interruptus. As in those 
days this was the only known method of 
contraception, one can argue that other means like 
condoms could ‘also be used for prevention of. 
conception. ‘Az/ has been permitted in a nurnber of 
hadith. Imam Ghazali in his famous book, /hya al- 
‘Ulum, gives four grounds for ’az/, namely, 1) 
preservation of the wife's beauty and charm; 2) 
protection of her health and life; 3) apprehension of 
a great deal of hardship on accout of more children; 
and 4) financial hardship and shortage of income. 
These are precisely the grounds on which family 


_ planning is thought desirable in our own times. 


Imam Ghazali takes one step further by permitting 
birth control even on the ground of preserving the 
mother's charm and beauty. One finds permission 
for birth contro] also in the Shi'a tradition as the 
great Imam Ja’far Sadiq has said: “Small family is a 
bliss.” Hazrat Ali. permitted abortion. before life 
begins in the foetus. Ali based his opinion on the 
Quranic verse 23:12-14. 

Thus the real question is not opposition to family , 
planning ‘as far as Islam is concerned. Some 
Muslim countries opposed abortion for political 
reasons and some on account of the conserva- 
tiveness of their society. Islam was not really an 
obstacle in this regard as has been projected in the 
media. However, there is one more question which 
must be taken into account. It is the socio-cultural 
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arrogance of the West. Western values are treated . 
as hegemonic: and the world is required to accept. 


what is presented. to them as draft proposals by the 
West. No one can deny the fact that Western social 
and cultural values are not acceptable. to the 
Eastern countries wholesale. The attitude of the 
Eastern countries towards sex is entirely different. 
Sex is not treated by the Eastern people as mere 
pleasure as .in the .West.- It is treated as an 
important aspect of procreation. Hence it .is not 
generally permitted outside marital bonds. Extra- 
and pre-marital sex are vehemently opposed. These 
are ‘in-things’ in the West. The draft reflected these 
Western cultural and social mores -and hence the 
Muslim countries opposed it as corrupting the 
morals of society. 

As pointed out, above, there’ cannot be any 
objection to the use of condoms as a method of 
birth. control. But when the use of condoms is 
advocated for pre-marital and extra-marital sex, 
there can be objection to it in our social and cultural 
context. The West, however, did not show’ much 


_ sensitivity to these Eastern values while preparing 





“the draft. So much time otherwise would not have 


been wasted on these aspects at the Cairo 
Conference. This time could -have been more 
usefully and'creatively employed for evolving more 
effective means of spreading the concept of family 
planning and its wider acceptability in the 
underdeveloped countries. This insensitivity of the 
West towards the others’ social and cultural values 
needs to be condemned. Those who represent 
these societies can ignore these sensitivities at: their 


‘own peril. 


What was regrettable was the role of our own 
media, in this respect. Some papers endorse 
everything that the West has to say’ in these 
matters. It is so because these.papers are generally 
read by highly Westernised elites who themselves 
tend ‘to be: insensitive to the social and cultural 
values of their own ‘people. For them Western 
cultural hegemony is unquestionable as it allows 
much greater latitude in socio-cultural matters. But 
in order to feconstruct societies on more rational 


- lines, it will not help if indigenous cultural practices 


and values are completely ignored. That will only 
strengthen fundamentalisam of the worst kind. Mm 
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Gandhi and Agenda 21 


KAMLA CHOWDHRY 


í 


Earth Summit and Agenda 21 






EW the past twenty years considerable debate 
a and discussion has taken place in various 
national and international forums about the 
environmental implications of industrialisation, 
economic growth, life-styles and consumerism, 
waste, pollution, health, quality of life, etc. In June 
1992, the United Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development (UNCED), popularly known as 
the Earth Summit, took place in Rio. The Earth 
Summit marked the largest gathering of nations to 
discuss the dangers to the future of our planet and 


- life support systems, and to evolve polices and 


institutional mechanisms for sustainable environment 
and development. More than 170 leaders of countries 
participated ‘in the Conference and committed their 
countries to environmentally sustainable develop- 
ment. The Rio Declaration stated: ; 

„environmental protection shall constitute an integral part 

of the development process and cannot be considered 

apart from it. 

Also emerging from the Rio Conference was 
Agenda 21, a master plan of action for moving 
towards sustainable development. The action plan 


‘includes sections on poverty, changing consumption 


patterns, international trade and cooperation, 
promoting sustainable agriculture, rural development, 
desertification and deforestation, protection of 
atmosphere, oceans and the mountains; toxic, 
hazardous, radioactivé and solid wastes; women 
and development, indigenous people, the role of 
NGOs and multilateral agencies, etc. etc. The Rio 
Conference also estimated that about $ 600 billion a 
year would be required for effective earth restoration 
and for its care and maintenance. 

Two years after the Earth Summit and the plan 
of action as embodied in Agenda 21, the general 
feeling both in the developed and developing 
countries is that things are not moving towards the 
vision as articulated at the Earth Summit. In the 
earlier UN Conference in 1972 also nothing much 
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happened. Dr Mustafa Tolba, in his State of the 
Environment Report 1972-92, said that “time was 
running out”, and that 

none of the environmental problems identified by the 

Stockholm Conference twenty years ago have really have 

been solved and some of the key Issues addressed in 1972 

have gone from bad to worse. 

Crippling and degrading poverty and environmental 
degradation have spread in many parts of the 
world. 

To many, Agenda 21 has grounds for hope, and 
to others, it is an empty symbolic gesture. Will 
Agenda 21 lead the earth's citizens to sustainable 
development and equitable sharing of the earth’s 
resources? Or will the divide between the rich and 
the poor, the developed and developing countries 
increase? Underlying much of the thinking and 
recommendations of Agenda 21 is a widespread 
presumption that science and technology can 
overcome our environment and development 
problems, and allow us to continue expanding 
resource extraction and their use, producing products 
and indefinitely raising the inaterial standards of 
living. a 

Throughout Agenda 21 there is little mention 
about the need for fimits to growth. Milbrath 
discussing the limits to growth concludes: 

The physical limits to growth in human uses of a finite 

planet indicate that we cannot sustain our present trajectory. 

In order to change our trajectory, it is imperative that we 

change our society. If we do not plan ahead and change 


thoughtfully nature will force change from us through pain 
and death.’ 


The hope of transforming society to a different 
form, one with a different vision and values is 
necessary if a sustainable and more satisfying 
future is to be achieved, The world is at a cross- 
road, it can move towards sustainable development 
or its destruction. There are many difficult choices 
to be made if a transition to a sustainable world is to 
be brought about. Clear-cut choices are often 
difficult and daunting. So much of the industrial 
culture of the developed nations and now of 
developing nations as well is built upon the premise 
of perpetual material growth that moving towards a 
different world seems difficult, almost inconceivable. 
And yet it has to be done if life on this earth has to 
be saved. 9 

How do you move towards a sustainable world? 
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Where do, you find the necessary inspiration? . 


Maurice Strong, the Secretary-General of the 
UNCED, in his opening statement at Earth Summit 
sugg?2sted: 

The change i in behaviour and direction called for here must 

be rooted in our deepest spiritual, moral and ethical values. 

We must reinstate in our lives the ethics of love and respect 

for the Earth which must be accompanied by a revitalisation 

of the values essential to all our principal religious and 

philosophical traditions. 

We turn to Mahatma Gandhi, a man not only of 
deep spiritual, moral and ethical values, but a man 


of action, who could transform the masses and’ 


could lead: a non-violent revolution. Gandhi was 
deeply concerned about the poor of the world, 
about antyodyaya, the poorest of the poor, about 
equity, about consumption patterns and life-styles, 
and the ‘nature .of economic growth and 
‘industrialisation, as Agenda 21 is. If the vision of the 
Earth Stmmit and a transition to a sustainable 
future is to be achieved, we have a great deal to 
learn from the Mahatma. 


' ` Present Picture 


| 
WHAT is the present picture of economic growth, of : 


development and environment, that Agenda 21 
hopes to,change into one of sustainable 
development? Sustainable development has been 
defined as: “meeting the needs of the present 


generation without jeopardising the ability of future ` 


generations to meet their own needs”. We look at 
the present world picture in terms of poverty and 
hunger, 
development. 


Poverty and hinget 


Out of a population of ‘some four billion in 114 ` 


developing countries, more than 2.5 billion live in 
rural areas, and of these approximately one billion 


live below the poverty line—-633 million in Asia, 204 ' 


million in Africa, 27 million in the Near East and 
North Africa, and 76 million in Latin America and 
the Caribbean.? 

Although child mortality es hate improved in 
developing countries, mortality rates continue to be 
high—200 per 1000 live births. Female mortality is 
particularly high. Some 180 million children, one in 
three, suffer from serious’ malnutrition. Nearly three 
million children die each year from immunisable 
diseases. (UNDP 1990) 

By the year 2000 the world population would be 
more than six billion—it is now around five billion; 
and by the:year 2020 it is estimated to be eight 


pollution, and .the state of human 


billion. This increase in numbers will require food 
and agricultural production at least 100 per cent 
higher than at present. With population growth 
pushing ahead of potential food production the , 
future in terms of food security looks grim for — 
developing countries. The FAO estimates that 64 
developing countries out of 117 would be unable to 
feed their population adequately, and that 38 of 
these developing countries would be able to support 
less than half their populations. 

Lester Brown mentions that grain output per 
person has fallen eight per cent from the historical 
high reached in 1984 dropping roughly one per cent 
per year. There are no new technologies in sight 
that can help farmers restore the three per cent 
annual rate of growth in grain harvest that prevailed 
from 1950. to 1984. Starvation, violence, political _ 
unrest are indicative accompaniments of the average 


` ¿grain availability predicted for the future. 


The present average grain consumption per 
capita per year in India is 200 kilograms, China 300, 
Italy 400, and the USA 800 kilograms, the bulk of it 
consumed indirectly through meat, cheese, etc. 

Drought in many developing countries, but 
especially in Africa, devasted both land and people. 
The capacity of many national systems to deal with 
drought has diminished. 

Increasingly, land is degraded from deforestation, 
overgrazing, overflowing, and erosion. Top soils 
thinned by erosion and low in organic matter store 
little moisture to carry through a period of drought. 
As a result, the effects of drought are far more 
devasting today than they were a generation ago. 

‘Northern Europe also suffered from drought in. 


. 1992.*In their case shortfalls were easily offset with ` 


imported grain—a step not likely to happen in many 
developing countries because of the debt burden. 

Not only drought but increasing environmental 
degradation is also affecting agricultural productivity 
adversely. The State of the World Report 1990 
mentions that soil erosion has undermined the 
productivity of about one-third of the world’s 
croplands. 

According to the International Soil Reference and 
Information Centre, an area nearly Western Europe’s 
size has lost most of its productivity from man’s 
abuse. Another 2.25 billion acres, larger than 
Australia, has declined'and needs restoration. Land 
degradation is proceeding so rapidly that few 
African countries can hope to achieve sustainable 
agriculture in the near future while serious food 
consequences could eventually be felt in Latin 
America and Asia, said Saouma, the Director- 
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General of the FAO, 
The international economic order is also so 


-Structured that it hinders the efforts of the poor 


countries to improve their economic lot. The South 
Commission Report points out that the countries of 
the South are unfavourably placed in the world 
economic order, ad individually they are powerless 
to influence thése processes and institutions—the 
South will need .to organise itself for moving 
towards an economic order which promises greater 
equity and justice. 

President Hurtado of Mexico, voicing the concerns 
of Third World leaders struggling with their 


economies and international debt, said: 
The 1980s not only represent lost time in terms of growth 
but backward steps have unhappily been taken. The South 
has been virtually kept out of economic decisions that most 
concern it. Our raw materials are bought at prices less and 
lass remunerative while products with higher value added 
find their access blocked by artificial obstacles with political 
overtones. 
Global markets do not operate freely, the share 
of the least developed countries in the world trading 


system has been halved since 1960. The unequal 


‘opportunities cost the developing countries 500 


billion a year—10 times of what they receive in 
foreign assistance. '® 
The rich and poor countries are a world apart. 
The richest fifth have 84.7 per cent of the GNP, 
84.2 per cent of world trade, 85.5 per cent of 
domestic savings, and 85 per cent of domestic 


investment. The poorest fifth have 1.4 per cent of `> 


the GNP, 0.9 per cent of world trade, 0.7 per cent 
of domestic savings and 0.9 per cent of domestic 


r investment. And this difference is increasing. (UNDP) 


The present world picture is that the poor 
countries are becoming poorer and the rich countries 
richer. 


Pollution 

Industry has coaxed many toxic ‘substances from 
rock and soil to use in manufacturing and, have 
consequently released many toxic substances into 
the environment. For instance, it has released 300 
times the amount of lead, 20 times of cadmium, and 
four times as much of arsenic into the atmosphere 
than is naturally present.? 

According to the OECD, we have introduced four 
million chemicals in our environment and 563,000 of 
these are in common use. We add possibly 1000- 
2000 new chemicals each year. Environmental 


- health experts point out a clear link of certain 


industrial chemicals with cancer, Leukaemia has 
been linked to benzine, an ingredient in gasoline; 
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and mesothelioma, a form of cancer, to asbestos 
exposure. Farmers in industrialised countries have 
increased risk of cancer due to the widespread use 
of pesticides, herbicides, fertilisers, etc. 
Frank Rauschel, Director of the National Cancer 
Institute, warned: ` 
Given today's environment we are living with a time bomb 
that is going to explode in 20 to 30 years ‘from now in the 
form of more persons being stricken with cancer. 


A number of pollutants and toxicants endanger 
the nervous system. Solvents in many daily use 
products such as shoe polish, furniture polish, 
disinfectants, etc. cause memory problems, 
dizziness, irritability and fatigue. Asthma has 
increased significantly because of air pollution. - 

In spite of serious health hazards, the chemical 
industry advertises itself with ‘better living, through 
chemicals’, and ‘without chemicals life itself would 
be impossible’. 

Over a million people in urban areas are 
threatened with unacceptable levels of pollution and 
related health problems. | 

The EEC points out that in spite of all measures 
taken to control waste it is continuing to increase at 
a rate of five per cent per annum. In one year the 
European Community released into the environment 
90 millions tonnes of household refuse, 115 million 
tonnes of industrial waste, 950 million tonnes of 
agricultural waste, 200 million tonnes of sewage 
sludge and 150 million tonnes of waste from 
extractive industries.* Already waste disposal is a 
serious problem and if economic activity continues 
at the present rate, the Commission admits the 
quantities would be quadrupled by the end of the 
century! - ` 

An OECD report suggests that the OECD area is 
rapidly reaching the point where it must chose 
between industrial expansion and clear air. 

. Pollution trends are also changing climate 
patterns. Approximately 125 million tons of carbon 
dioxide is thrown out by industrial pollution, the 
prime ingredient of global warming. Professor Flohn 
stated at the International Conference on 
Environmental Future 

that a global climatic catastrophe is unavoidable, ‘if we 

continue to use energy at the current rate.® 

Goldsmith suggests that it is not by, making 
millions of deceptively precise measurements that 
we can understand how pollution is affecting our 
environment and lives. It is the effect of pollution on 
living systems taken as a whole that we must 


consider. Schubert agrees: 
It is apparent that an ovérall approach is necessary if 
society is to control and minimise genetic and toxicological 
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risks to the population. It is unproductive and self-defeating 
to repeatedly deal with an individual chemical on an 
emergency basis... ‘Repetition of such piecemeal 
consideration eventually distracts the public and government 
from the general problem of how to deal with the myraid of 
chemicals to which the population is exposed.$ 


The developing nations eager for economic. 


growth, employment and meagre wages are 
importing toxic industries and toxic waste in their 
countries. For instance, in Canada when domestic 
sales of asbestos declined due to public health 
concerns, the industry in collaboration with its 
government ‘promoted sales abroad. Ninetyfive per 
cent of the. asbestos Canada produces is now 
exported, largely to the Third World countries.’ 

Pesticide producers pursue a similar policy of 
international expansion. The US General Accounting 
Office estimated that in 1989, 25 per cent of the 
pesticides exported were unregistered because of 
their harmful qualities. In Britain too John Madeley, 
in an article entiled “Britain and the Third World”, 
writes: : 

Britain has continued to use the Third World as a dumping 
ground for pesticides, which are either banned or severely 
restricted on health and environmental grounds in Britain 
and other countriés. Banned pesticides often ‘return on 
imported food, a phenomenon known as the circle of 
poison. 

The dilemmas posed by the need for expanding 
trade and establishing ‘safe havens for toxic 
industries are formidable and urgent. The urgency 
arises from the fact that environmental issues are 
becoming factors in regional and global trade 
negotiations. 

The border. region between the USA and Mexico 
has been used as a haven for environmentally 
dangerous industries. In 1991, three-quarters of the 
companies in this region known as ‘maquiladoras’ 
were found to have toxic discharges causing 
cancer, birth defects, brain damage, etc. The 
effluents were being emptied into open ditches 
running through settlements near the factories. A 
Mitsubishi Kasei Corporation subsidiary was forced 
to close down in Malaysia by a court order after 
years of protest by local residents for dumping 
radioactive thorium which led to high levels of 
leukaemia. 

We live in a highly polluted and toxic world. The 
main solution of pollution problems seems to be to 


export it elsewhere. Goldsmith mentions that 
Britain prides itself on the fact that SO, levels have been 
falling, but this is only because high chimneys have been 
built which allow it to drift across the North Sea to 
Scandinavia where it is stunting the growth of crops and 
trees.> 


In Gandhi's language, there is violence in such 
development. 


Human Development 

With industrialisation and urbanisation individuals, 
families and communities have paid a heavy price. 
institutional structures and values which kept the 
families and communities together have disintegrated 
leaving a host of human problems to be addressed. 

Mahbub-ul-Haq, the Chief Advisor at the UNDP, 
has contributed significantly to the international 
development debate. He has emphasised the need 
to consider human development as an index of 
progress rather than GNP which was the standard 
measuring device used by economists and 
development agencies. Haq points out that human , 
development is a process of enabling people to 
have wider choices, that income is one of those 
choices, but health, education, physical environment 
and freedom of action are also important. He 
designed a new development index called the 
Human Development Index (HDI) which combined 
life expectancy, adult literacy, and income in an 
innovative way to measure a country’s progress. 
Hopefully HDI would shift the emphasis.of planners 
from concerns of only economic growth to a 
broader spectrum of human concerns and choices. 

The industrialised countries in spite of great 
economic wealth and powers, have increasing 
social and human problems. The old family structure 
and social norms have broken down with no new 
cohesive and unifying force. There is evidence of 
high rate of drugs, HIV, cancer, divorce, suicide, 
accidents, rapes and assaults, etc. 

Developing countries in the process of industrial- 
isation and economic growth are also being afflicted 
by the same kind of problems— weakening of the 
social fabric, drugs, corruption, crime, terrorism, 
etc. Many of these problems are no longer local or 
national, they have become international and global. 
The great Bombay explosion, in which several 
hundred people died recently, was an example of 
terrorism from across national boundaries; so was 
the explosion in the Trade Centre, New York. As 
the UNDP Report 1994 mentions: 

The battle of peace has to be fought on two fronts. The first 

is the security front from where victory spells freedom from 

fear; the second is the economic and social front where 

victory means ‘freedom from want’. i 

The social and economic problems in developing 
countries have a different ‘human face’. There are 
starving and malnourished chidren, increased 
prostitution and HIV, lack of access to safe water, 
sanitation, health and education, homelessness, 
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migration, slums, bonded labour, child labour, etc. 
There are, as the UNDP Report points out, 

the ‘silent emergencies’ of poverty—water pollution, 
sanitation, health, etc.—-and the ‘loud emergencies’ of 
global warming, ‘ozone depletion which usually dominate 
the headlines. Poverty is as great an enemy of environment 
and peace as misspent affluence is. = 


One of the major problems in developirig countries 
has been the top down bureaucratic structure of 
delivery services to the poor. The result has been 
that the poor have been bypassed in spite of major 
allocations. If participation is to become an important 
aspect of the human development process then 
new structures’ ‘will be essential. In a recent 
workshop the participants agreed that the most 
readily identifiable reason for access difficulties 


Decale in the bureaucracy. Case after case, country 


after country cited the rebuffs and anxieties suffered 
by the poor at the hands of arrogant officials. The 
uneasy ‘supplicant’ is curtly told to wait, often for 
hours, or to return again, pushed around, shouted 
at, and suffer other indignities. Corruption and 
harassment have 
that 

the state represented a soulless machihe which can never 

be weaned from violence to which it owes its existence. 

It is important to move towards a strengthening 
of institutions of civil society. Many NGOs have 
shown that ‘with greater participation costs have 
decreased, efficiences increased and empowerment 
of people taken place. 

There is much to be desired.in the present social 
anc human development picture in both developing 
and developed countries. The issue is no longer 


“how much economic growth but what kind of 


growth, and what kind of price societies are willing 
to pay. 


The Need for a New Paradigm 


THE UNDP Human Development Reports clearly 
point out that though economic. growth is essential, 


it is not sufficient for human well-being. High growth . 


rates do not automatically translate into. higher 
levels of development. The Human Development 


Report 1991 states: 
Men, women and children must be ‘the centre of attention 
with development woven around people, not people around 
development. Moreover, development must be participatory, 
and for this, people must have the opportunity to invest in 
the development of their capabilities—in their health 
, education and training. 


Further, the Human Development Report 1993 


X emphasises even more strongly for a shift In the 


development mode. It challenges traditional concepts 
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-increased. Gandhi understood 


of security and old models of development as well 


-as ideological debates on the role of the market and 


outmoded forms of, international cooperation. It is 
clear, it says, E 
that the implications. Ep ‘ptacing people ‘at the centre of 

political and economic change are critical, and require a 

new paradigm of development. 

The Report calls for nothing less than a “revolution 
in our thinking”. 

In 1971, the Club of ‘Rome commissioned a 
study at MIT to examine the long-term causes and 
consequences of growth in population, industrial 
capital, food production, resource consumption and’ 
pollution. A computer model ‘called World_3 was 
created to stimulate the various interacting factors. 
The results, which created a furore, were published 
in a book called Limits to Growth. Twenty years 
later the authors revisited World 3, updating the 
computer data and published their findings in 


‘Beyond the Limits. The main conclusions of the 


second study were essentially the same as the 
earlier one but the disquieting: trends had 
strengthened further. The main conclusions as 
stated were: 


1. Human use of many essential resources and generation 


of many kinds of pollutants have already surpassed rates 
that are physically sustainable. Without significant 
reductions In material and energy flows, there will be In 
the coming decades an uncontrolled decline In per capita 
food output, energy use, and Industrial production. 

2. This decline Is not Inevitable. To avold it two changes are 
necessary. The first is a comprehensive revision of 
policies and practices that perpetuate growth in material 
consumption and in population. The second is a rapid, 
drastic increase in the efficlency with which materials and 
energy are used. 

3. A sustainable society Is still technically and economically 
possible. It could be much more desirable than 'a society 
that tries to solve Its problems by constant expansion. 
The transition to a sustainable society requires a careful 
balance between long-term and short-term goals and an 
emphasis on sufficiency, equity and quality of life rather 
than on quantity of output. It requires more than 
productivity and more than technology; It also requires 
maturity, compassion, and wisdom. 

The authors concluded: 
..we realised that in spite of the world’s improved 
technologies, the greater awareness, the stronger 
environmental policies, many resource and pollution flows 
‘had grown beyond their sustainable limits—like everyone 
else, we did not want to come to these conclusions—the 
present way of doing things is unsustainable. The future to 
be viable at all, must be one of drawing back, éasing down, 
healing. Poverty cannot be ended by Indefinite material 
growth; it will have to be addressed while the maana 
human economy contracts.* 
Goldsmith and several others identify hadaii: 
lisation as the root cause of today's ecological and 
‘ social problems. They point out that because of 


‘industrialisation and the way we use scierice and 
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technology, we have persuaded ourselves that the 
‘sky is the limit’ in consumer goods and ingenious 
technologies, and that with further advances in 
science and appropriate technology, we could deal 
with social ills, unemployment, crime, disease as 
well. Goldsmith, like many others working closely 
with people at grassroots, is asking for a fundamental 
reappraisal of conventional thinking. The social and 
ecological problems confronting us today, Goldsmith 
claims, cannot be solved with a little tinkering of the 
system. They are too deep-rooted having their roots 
in the very nature of industrialisation. Carrying his 
logic further Goldsmith sees the solution of the 
problem in de-industrialisation. It is difficult to move 
towards a sustainable society, he claims 

because we are unwilling to face the inevitable concomitant 
of trends we most highly prize—those we have been taught 
to identify with progress—the development of science and 
technology, industry and the global market. We would also 
have to face the still unacceptable conclusion that our 
problems can only be solved by reversing these 
developments, that is, by putting ‘progress’ into reverse—an 
enterprise that few would even be willing to contemplate, 
yet for which there is no alternative.‘ 

Wolfgang Sachs too, writing on the age of 
development, says: 

The time is ripe to write its (development) obituary...delusion 
and disappointment, failures and crimes have been the 
steady companions of development and they tell a common 
story: it did not work. If all countries ‘successfully’ followed 
the industrial example, five or six planets would be needed 
to serve as mines and waste dumps. It is thus obvious that 
the ‘advanced’ societies are no model; rather they are most 
likely to be seen in the end as an aberration in the course of 
history. The arrow of progress is broken and the future has 
lost its brightness; what it holds in store are more threats 
than promises. How can one believe in development if the 
sense of orientation has withered away?! 

Wolfgang Sachs too wants a review of the 
existing development model and “to recognise that 
we all wear not merely tinted, but tainted glasses if 
one takes part in the prevailing development 
discourse”. 

Half a century ago when the alarm bell of 
environmental degradation and world poverty had 
not sounded as loud and clear as today, Gandhi, 
looking at the direction that development and 
progress were taking, said: 

| must not fear if the world is going in the wrong direction 

and like the proverbial moth burns itself eventually in the 

flame around which it dances more and more fiercely. 

“It is my bounden duty,” he added, "to my last 
breath to try and protect India and through India the 
entire world from such a doom.” 

The movement of environment and sustainable 
development has a great deal to learn from Gandhi 


_and his philosophy of ahimsa, non-violence, his 


concern for antyodyaya, the poorest of the poor, 
and satyagraha, truth force, his methodology of 
struggle. Gandhi, in spite of his spirituality, was a 
man of action. We will now view sustainable 
development and the strategy of action for achieving 
social and political goals inherent in environmental 
concerns from Gandhi's perspective. 


Gandhi and Sustainable Development 


AT the end of World War II President Truman said: 
We must embark on a bold new program for making the 
benefits of our scientific advances and industrial progress 
available for the improvement and growth of underdeveloped 
areas. The old imperalism—exploitation for foreign profit— 
has no place in our plans. What we envisage is a program 
of development based on the concepts of democratic fair 
dealing. . 

And so development was born, based on the 
concept of fair dealing. Unfortunately, Truman's 
vision of exploitation-free development and fair 
dealing was lost enroute! 


The concepts of development as they evolved 


‘and spread were based on a Western perception of 


reality, and led many developing countries to what 
Gandhi considered ‘a four-fold ruin: social, economic, 
political and spiritual’. The inter-relatedness of these 
provides the traditional and ‘cultural modes of 


_cooperation, of sharing and control over resources, 


With the four-fold ruin the very essence of communal 
life was eroded and with it went all restraint in the 
exploitation of people and resources. 
Gandhi had asked: 
Why must India become industrial in the Western sense? 
The Western civilisation is urban. Small countries like 
England and Italy may afford to urbanise their systems. A 
big country like America, but with sparse population, oannot 
do otherwise. But one would think that a big country with a 
teeming population, with an ancient rural tradition, which 
has hitherto answered its purposes, need not-—must 
not—copy the Western model. What is good for one nation 
situated in one condition, is not necessarily good for 
another differently situated. One man’s food is another 
man’s poison. í 
Other world leaders too voiced their concern and 
the need of having development in terms of their 
objectives as expressed by their people. Thus, 
Julius Nyrere wanted development to be the political 
mobilisation of a people for attaining their own 
objectives, conscious as he was that "it was 
madness to pursue the goals others had set”. Other 
leaders had proposed “ethnodevelopment, conscious 
of the need to look within and search for one’s own 
culture instead of using borrowed and foreign 
ideas”. Medha Patkar, Anisur Rahman, Orlando 
Fals Borda insist on participatory methods of 
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development, conscious of the exclusion made of 
the poor, tribals and indigenous people in the name 
of development. 

If concern for human development, participatory’ 
development, and sustainable development is to be 
relentlessly: and vigorously pursued, it is likely that 
we will land ourselves at, Gandhi's doorstep; Said 
Gandhi: | 

| am a searcher after truth...the idea pursued must not be 
lowered because of our weakness or imperfections. | am 
painfully conscious of both of them. | must continue to bear 
` testimony to Truth even if | am forsaken by all. Mine may be 
a voice in the wilderness but it will be heard when all other 
voices are’ silenced if it is the voice of truth. 
We turn to the ‘voice in the wilderness’, realising 
after 40 to 50 years of development experience, 
that perhaps it was the voice of truth. 


Gandhi and Nehru 
| 
WHEN independence was around the corner Gandhi 
intiated a’ dialogue with Nehru about the future 
directions ‘and development priorities for India. 
Wrote Gandhi to Nehru: 


| want to write about the difference of outlook between us. | 

want our, position vis-a-vis each other to be clearly 

understood by us...1 am now an old man. | have named you, 
as my heir. | must, however, understand my heir and my 
heir should understand me. Then alone shall | be content. 

Gandhi felt that if the differences were fundamental 
then the public should be made aware of them; 
otherwise, he felt it would be detrimental to 
independent India. 

The differences, as we shall see, were 
fundamental and these could not be resolved 
because Gandhi was assassinated on January 30, 
1948, and Nehru had to undertake the burden of 
steering India without the tempering influence of 
Gandhi. Nehru was conscious of the tremendous 
influence Gandhi exercised on him in spite of his 
differences. 

It was clear that this man of poor physique had something 

of steel in him, something rocklike which did not yield to 

physical powers, however great they might be. And in spite 

of his unimpressive features, his loin-cloth and bare body 

there wsa a royalty and kingliness in him which compelled 

a willing obeisance from others...his voice clear and limpid 

would purr its way into the heart and evoke an emotional 

response, 

Unfortunately, this clear and limpid voice could 
no longer purr its way in Nehru’s heart and evoke 
an emotional response. India embarked on a 
development strategy very different from what 
Gandhi had hoped. 

Nehru did try to clarify his position to Gandhi:- 

Regarding certain objectives like sufficiency of food, clothing, 

housing, education, etc. these should be the minimum 

| 
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requirements for the country and everyone...ltis with these 

objectives in view that we must find out how to attain them 

speedily. 

And, speedily to Nehru meant modernisation, 
industrialisation, building of big dams, establishing 
institutional infrastructure for science and technology. 
In other words, catching up with the West for, 
according to Nehru, there was no way out of these 
but to have them. 

Gandhi's priorities for development were village 
development and village industries. Gandhi identified 


with the poor: 

Whatever cannot be shared with the masses is taboo to 

me...My loin cloth is an organic evolution in my life. It 

comes naturally without effort, without premeditation...service 

to the poor has been my heart's desire and it has always 

thrown me amongst the poor and enabled me to identify 

myself with them. 

‘Development to Gandhi was abolition of poverty, 
misery and fear: 

| shall work for an India in which the poorest shall feel that 

is their country, in whose making they have an effective 

voice, an India in which there is no high class or low class 

of people, an India in which all communities will live in 

harmony. Women will enjoy the same rights as men. This is 

India of my dream. 

Nehru, on the other hand, strongly believed that 
it was not possible for India to be really independent 
unless she is modern, scientific and technologically 
advanced. He believed in big state owned industries, 
Nehru was reluctant to start the development 
process with villages and village industries. Nehru 
wrote: ; 

Is it not romantic.’.to expect khadi and village industries to 

solve the long term problems of India’s poverty? Is not 

Gandhi's emphasis on the spinning wheel overdone and 

foredoomed to failure in an industrialised world? 

Or: a. 

A village normally speaking is backward intellectually and 

culturally, no progress can be made from a backward 

environment. 

Gandhi, on the other hand, thought of the Indian 
villager as the salt of the earth, the sheet-anchor of 
democracy. In describing the Indian villager he said: 

An age-old culture is hidden under an encrustment of 

crudeness. Behind the crude exterior you will find a deep 

reservoir of spirituality. You will not find such a thing in the 

West. Take away his chronic poverty and his illiteracy and 

you have the finest specimen of what a cultured cultivated 

free citizen should be. 

And then: 

A semi-starved nation can have neither religion nor art nor 

organisation. Whatever can be useful to starving millions is 

beautiful to my mind. Let us give today first the vital things 
` of life, and all the graces and ornaments of life will follow. 

The dispossessed millions haunted him. His 
great ambition was to “wipe every tear from every 


eye”. 
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it was obvious there were deep intellectual and 
attitudinal differences between Gandhi and Nehru's 
approach to development. Nehru said: 

We cannot stop the river of change or cut ourselves adrift 

from it, and psychologically, we who have eaten the apple 

of Eden cannot forget the taste and go back to primitiveness. 

Nehru’s development ideas were derived. from 
Fabian literature, Marxism and ther Western liberal 


thinkers. 
Inevitably we are led to the only possible solution—the 
establishment of a socialist order, first within national 
boundaries, and eventually in the world as a whole, with a 
controlled production and distribution of wealth for public 
good. How this is to be brought about is another matter. 
Talking about Gandhi's- emphasis on village 
industry, and especially the promotion of hand 
spinning and hand-weaving (khadi), Nehru said: 
(Khadi)....is an intensification of individualism in praduction, 
and is thus a throw-back to the pre-industrial age. As a 
solution of any vital present-day problem It cannot be taken 
seriously and it produces a mentality which may become an 
obstacle to growth in the right direction. 
Nehru, however, agreed 
there is tremendous unrecorded unemployment in India and 
even greater partial unemployment in rural areas... 
Economically, khadi has been a help to these wholly and 
partially unemployed and because this improvement has 
come from their own efforts, it has raised their self-respect 
~ and given them some feeling of confidence. 
Empowerment is what the modern development 
thinkers would call it. 
Nehru readily agreed that the psychological 


benefits .of khadi have been great. 

It brought nearer each other the middle class intelligentsia 

and the peasants...the adoption of the simple white khadi 

dress by the middle class resulted in simplicity, and a 

feeling of unity with the masses... Even the poorest felt 

something of this dignity and self-respect. 

Khadi was a great equaliser between rich and 
poor and became a symbol of equity to be pursued 
in India’s development. 

In spite of recognising the many advantages of 
khadi and other village industries at the stage and 
period of India’s growth, Nehru firmly believed in 


changing over to a higher economy. 

‘Only a radical change will do—an end to little holdings and 

introduction of organised collective farms and cooperative 

enterprises. The land will not and cannot absorb all our 
people—and others must turn to small scale industry but in 
the main to large scale socialised industries and social 

services. oo. 

Gandhi's approach to the future of India was 
based on his concern for the poor, in the here and 
now situation of the rural poor and not in some 
distant utopia. Writing in the Harijan Gandhi said: 

Mechanisation is good when hands are too few for the work 

intended to be accomplished. It is an evil when there are 

more hands than required for the work as Is the case in 

India..the problem for us is not how to find leisure for the 

teeming millions inhabiting our villages. The problem is how 


to utilise their idle hours which are equal to the working 

days of six months in a year. 

Economists argued against village industries and 
vilage development; they said that Gandhian 
economics would mean a return to primitiveness, a 
lowering of the standard of living. Not so, said 
Gandhi, 

if by a high standard we mean that those who have not 

enough to eat should have plenty of fresh wholesome diet, 

those who are naked should have durable clothes, those 
who have no shelter should have cosy dwellings. 

To Nehru and the planners Gandhi's development 
ideas sounded primitive. 

Nehru expressed his frustration and said: f 

In spite of my close association with him for many years | 

am not clear in my own mind about his objective. | doubt if 

he is clear himself. One step enough for me, he says, and 

he does not try to peep into the future or to have a clearly 

conceived end before him. Look after the means and the 
end will take care of itself he is never tired of repeating: or 

be good in your personal individual lives and all else will 

follow. 


Gandhi was not swayed by the technological 
achievements of the West as Nehru seemed to be. 
Gandhi wanted India to follow its own path of 
development taking its realities, its own people and 
its own culture into account. In Gandhi's leadership 
of the masses, it was clear that there was a 
mutuality of the leader and the led in which the 
leader was guided by the actuality (reality) of the 
led. 

The reality of the Indian masses was their abject 
poverty, a sense of helplessness and fear—pervasive 
oppressive strangling fear; fear of police, the 
official, money lender, fear of unemployment and 
starvation. Gandhi's vision of development seemed 
to emerge from these millions. Speaking their 
language, voicing their concerns he drew attention 
to their appalling conditions. Nehru recognised the 
power of Gandhi and his hold over the masses: 

Gandhi's words, his use of pious phrases, may sound 

platitudinous, but make no mistake there is power behind 

his words. Gandhi came to represent India to an amazing 


degree and to express the very spirit of the ancient and 
tortured land. To the millions he was India. 


Independent India under Nehru's leadership chose 
a development strategy of big industries, big dams, 
big scientific institutions state controlled. The country 
made impressive progress in many directions. It 
established a strong and diversified industrial base, 
it established modern agriculture with assured 
irrigation through big dams, and increased food 
production and self-sufficiency in grain. In general, 
development planning followed a capital intensive 
strategy. Nehru’s development changed the face of 
India but not in the way intended. The failures were 
in the neglect of issues relating to rural poverty, 
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primary education and illiteracy, unemployment, 
increasing inequalities, and women’s drudgery. The 
widening disparities in income and consumption 
have led to social and political unrest, widespread 
corruption and the decay of the social fabric. 

After four decades of development experience, 
development agencies like the UNDP and other 
international agencies are discarding many old 
concepts of development and moving towards a 
Gandhian focus on people as they are ‘here and 
now’. Development strategies are, the UNDP writes, 
“to be woven around people, not people around 
development”. Hear Gus Speth, the new UNDP 
chief: “All really basic and fundamental changes 
have been people-led, bottom-up movements.” 
And: 

Judging from past experience a durable solution to today’s 

problems of poverty, unemployment, social disintegration 

and environmental deterioration cannot be achieved through 
just more of the development of the past kind. Development 
must have a new future—one based on a new understanding 

of real needs, in effect a new paradigm. 

The importance of empowering individuals, groups 
and ‘communities is now increasingly recognised. 
The political function of empowerment is the 
redistribution of power, to provide a voice to the 
voiceless. .Gandhi, more than anyone else, 
empowered the millions, and through the process of 
sharing his life-style with the poor gave them an 
inner strength and courage to define development 
in their own terms. 


Consumerism 


AGENDA 21 states that 

„the major cause of the continued deterioration of the 

global environment is the unsustainable pattern of 

consumption and production, particularly in the industrialised 
countries which is a matter of grave concern aggravating 
poverty and imbalances. 

And further notes that “developed countries 
should take the lead in achieving sustainable 
consumption”. 

In January 1994 a symposium on sustainable 
consumption was held in Norway where leading 
politicians, government representatives, scientists 
and environmentalists debated the issues relating to 
consumption and consumerism and considered 
what action should be taken. They discussed: what 
can and should each sector of society do? What 
can and should governments do? And what can be 
achieved through international cooperation? They 
suggested more studies, and more detailed analysis 
for setting priorities for developing economic and 
administrative instruments; they advocated more 
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education, training and public awareness; and pilot 

projects to demonstrate the effect of changed 

consumption patterns of production and environment, 
etc.® 

Already there is considerable scientific data 
existing in the world to warn us of the dangers in 
further growth and consumption. Will more studies 
and more analysis of data really lead us to less 
consumption? Even in Gro Harlem Brundtland’s 
Norway, who chaired the World Commission of 
Environment and Development in 1972, private 
consumption of goods have been steadily increasing. 

How to bring about the changes required for 
moving towards sustainable consumption patterns 
is an important aspect of the mandate of Agenda 
21, and every environment-conscious country is 
searching for its own solutions. ` 

A recent study in the Netherlands identified the 
following four goals and changes required to attain 
å society based on sustainable consumption:5 

close process cycles: to ensure as far as possible 

complete reuse, recycle and repair. 

* cut fossil fuel use by half. 

* reduce transportation: provide goods and services as 
close as possible to consumers. 

* Improve quality of materials: use cradle to grave approach 
to get products which are more durable, repatrable, and 
recyclable; avoid use of scarce or hazardous materials. 

In order to cut the number of cars operating on 
roads, cycle courier services are becoming popular 
in the Netherlands. Customers are getting used to 
the fact that a bike is being used. Also greater use 
of car rental services instead of owning a car. There 
are more than 80,000 Dutch people who work one 
or more days a’week at home. In 1993 these 
‘teleworkers’ saved around 24 million car kilometres. 
Perhaps the most important development is the 
idea of ‘eco teams’. These teams try to reduce their 
consumption level of raw materials and energy. 
They meet at regular intervals, encourage each 
other (like alcoholics anonymous), compare results 
and plan future action. There are already-65 such 
‘eco teams’ in the Netherlands alone, and in 12 
other industrialised countries.§ 

The idea of self-discipline and of starting the 
change process with oneself is the Gandhian way. 
in the final analysis the solution lies not in more 
technological advances, but in the will to act in an 
environmentally sustainable and ethical way. 

As Noel Brown. of the UN Environment 


Programme puts it: 
It is no longer enough to lament over ecological vandalism 
characterised as global waste or the Inequalities that 
currently exist in the exploitation and utilisation of natural 
resources by future generations or the denial to them of 
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their natural patrimony. If the Rio consensus Is to have any 
meaning it has to be morally grounded in the notion of 
human right and wrong in relation to the way the earth and 
its bounty are made to serve the Interests of all. What is 
necessary now is a much clearer sense of the moral and 
ethical issues posed by Agenda 21,6 


If the Rio consensus is to have any future then 
issues of human rights, equality, and access to 
natural resources must receive greater attention. 
These are moral and ethical issues. Consumerism 
and consideration of patterns of consumption and 
production in; Agenda 21 takes us again to Gandhi's 
door. 

Behind Gandhi's approach to consumerism was 
his concern for the poor and his praise for a simple 
way of life. Civilisation in the real sense of the term, 
he said, consists not in the multiplication of wants 
but in the deliberate and voluntary reduction of 
wants. Further, Gandhi said: 

l hate privilege and monopoly. Whatever cannot be shared 

with the masses is taboo to me... 

Or: 

The golden rule is to resolutely refuse to have what the 

millions cannot. The first thing is to cultivate the mental 

attitude that will not have possessions or facilitles denied to 
millions. 

Gandhi believed in learning to put a curb on 
material wants. 

The mind is a restless bird. The more it gets the more It 

wants and still remains unsatisfied. Our forefathers knew 


that if we set our hearts on such things we would become 
slaves and lose our moral fibre. 


Agenda 21 hoped that the developed countries 


would take: the lead in achieving sustainable 
consumption. Gandhi too hoped that “the rich 
should take the initiative in dispossession with a 


view to a ‘universal diffusion of the spirit of: 


contentment”. 


But he goes further and adds: 

The incessant search for material comforts and their 
multiplication, is such an evil: and | make boid to say that- 
the Europeans themselves will have to remodel their 
outlook if they are not to perish under the weight of the 
comforts they are becoming slaves. 


There are’ other voices, from other parts of the 
world, conveying the same radical message as 
Gandhi. Listen to Andre Gorz: “A richer life is not 
only comfortable with the production of fewer 
goods, it demands it.” 

There are several movements emerging in the 
Netherlands .and other countries of simplifying life, 
of trying to! curtail wants and other aspects of 
consumerism. 

To Nehru, Gandhi's utterances of sin and evil 


were full of paradoxes and confusion. Says Nehru: 
The paradoxes and confusions in his utterances that 


trouble us are really due to entirely different premises from 
which he starts...For him progress and civilisation consist 
not in the multiplication of wants, of higher standards of 
living, but in the deliberate and voluntary restriction of 
wants which promotes real happiness and contentment and 
increases the capacity for service, 

Nehru adds: “| do not appreciate in the least the 
idealisation of the simple peasant life.” 

Gandhi understood not only the deep poverty of 
India in the abstract but poverty in the real living 
sense. Gandhi also recognised their “deep reservoir 
of spirituality’, under their chronic poverty and 
illiteracy. It is not surprising that Gandhi understood 
the masses and the masses felt understood by him. 
They could place their complete confidence in ‘this 
little man’ who identified with their strengths and | 
weaknesses. 

Bergson, the philosopher, said: 

We think with only a small part of our past but it is with our 

entire past Including the original bent of our soul, that we 

desire, will and act. 

Gandhi's understanding of the masses was with 
his (and India’s) entire past including the original 
bent of his soul! 

Although Nehru was very close to Gandhi, he 
admits: 

I have became a queer mixture of the East and the West, 

out of place everywhere, at home nowhere. Perhaps my 

thoughts and approach to life are more akin to what is 
called Western than Eastern, but India clings me, as she 
does to all her children, in innumberable ways...| cannot get 

rid of either that past inheritance or my recent acquisitions. 

They are both part of me and though they help me in both 

the East and West they also create a feeling of spiritual 

loneliness... 

| am a stranger and alien in the West. | cannot be of it. But 

in my own country also, sometimes, | have an exile's 

feeling... Sir Ramaswamy lyer is absolutely right when he 


says that | do not represent mass feeling. | have no 
illusions on that point. 


Although we all agree that the present 
consumption pattern and life-styles, especially as 
they operate in the developed countries, and in the 
more affluent parts of developing countries, need 
some kind of change as Agenda 21 has emphasised, 
the ‘soulforce’ required for such change seems to 
be missing. More studies, more analysis, more 
computer models are not a sufficient recipe for 
change. We need a moral force. 

We turn to Gandhi again to see how he applied 
moral force to change social and political realities. 
Einstein said of Gandhi: f 

..in our age of moral decay he was the only statesman who 

represented that higher conception of human relations (and 

values) in the political sphere to which we must aspire with 

all our.powers...Generations to come will scarcely believe 


that such a one as this ever In flesh and blood walked upon 
this earth. 


e 
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Satyagraha 


AGENDA 21 and its implementation would require 


many social and political changes. It is, therefore, 
worthwhile to look at the Gandhian experience of 
achieving social and: political changes through his 
satyagraha methcd 

The first time Gandhi used satyagraha was in 
South Africa to fight against an Unjust law, a new 
registration measure introduced apparently with the 
object to humiliate and demoralise the Indians. It 
was in South Africa that he first used his weapon of 
satyagraha, and also realised the value and strength 
of women as satyagrahis. We shall, however, look 
more closely at the Salt Satyagraha which Gandhi 
launched in 1930 for the repeal of salt taxes, though 
‘the primary and long-term goal was of independence. 

Gandhi called his method satyagraha. Satyagraha 
literally means holding on to truth. In his application 
of satyagraha, Gandhi explained, the pursuit of truth 
does not admit of violence being inflicted on one's 
opponent, and therefore also includes self-suffering. 
Essentially, satyagraha is a moral principle converted 
into a method to fight for social and political justice. 

Gandhi Knew his masses and knew what would 
appeal to them: “I claim to know my millions.” He 
picked ‘salt’ as the symbol of oppression of the 
poor, a substance in which the poorest could 
participate in its liberation from the law. As Nehru 


recalls: 
‘salt’ suddenly became a mysterious word, a word of 
power. We were bewildered and could not quite fit in a 
national struggle with common salt. 
But Gandhi's ‘inner voice’ was right, and as the 


è- struggle started it spread like a ‘prairie fire’. 


x 


The first step in a civilised struggle is to inform 


the opponent about the steps you plan to take. The 
struggle is always open and transparent with no 
hidden agendas. 

On March 2, 1930, Gandhi sent a long ‘etter to 
the Viceroy serving notice that civil disobedience 
would begin in nine days. The letter conveys 
Gandhi's style of confrontation and of dealing with a 


counter-player. He wrote: 
..And why do | regard the British rule as a curse? |! has 
impoverished the dumb millions by a system of progressive 
exploitation and by a ruinous expensive military and civil 
administration which the country cannot afford. It has 
reduced us politically to serfdom... The British system 
seems so designed as to crush the very life out of him. 
Even the salt he must use to live is taxed... 
India must evolve force (non-violent) enough to free herself 
from that embrace of death... | know that in embarking on 
non-violence | shall be running what might be fairly termed 
as a mad risk but the victories of truth have never been - 
won without risks often of the greatest character.. 
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Then he writes: 

Take your own salary. It is over Rs 21,000 per month 

besides many other indirect additions. You are getting over 

Rs 700 a day against India's averaga income of ‘two annas' 

per day i.e. over 5000 times India’s average income. The , 

British Prime Minister is getting only 90 times Britain’s 

average income... 

Gandhi himself led the band of satyagrahis 
carefully chosen. The 241 mile march to Dandi on 
the sea-shore started with 79 satyagrahis, but 
swelled into thousands as they went through the 
villages. On reaching Dandi, after prayers, he 
symbolically broke the law on the beach. Thousands 
of villagers on the coast and in other places broke 
the salt law as well. Said Gandhi: 

At present Indian self-respect is symbolised as it were, ina 

handful of salt in the satyagrahi’s hand. Let the first be 

broken, but let there be no surrender of salt. 

An American correspondent present during the 
Salt Satyagraha wrote: 

In eighteen years of reporting in 22 countries | have never 

witnessed such harrowing scenes. Sometimes the scenes 

were so painful that | had to turn away momentarily. One 

Surprising feature was the discipline of the volunteers. They 

were thoroughly imbued with Gandhi's non-violent creed. 

The scope of civil disobedience spread like wild 
fire not only all over the country but to other things 
as well—forest laws, taxes, boycott of foreign cloth, 
banks, shipping, insurance, administration, education, 
etc. Estimates of people in jail ran into hundreds of . 
thousands. 

Women from all walks of life joined the Salt 
Satyagraha. Women were especially encouraged 
because of their greater capacity for self-suffering. 
For women it was a way of declaring’ their 
independence, and in linking the buying and usé of 
salt with the national struggle. Finally there were 
negotiations between Gandhi and Irwin on an equal 
basis; the salt laws were not repealed but sufficiently 
modified for the poor. 

‚Gandhi had great skill in senha something 
tangible, something symbolic, something that could 
be understood and appreciated by the common 
man and woman. The Salt Satyagraha tested the 
preparedness of the masses for a non-violent 


` struggle, involving self-suffering for the longer term 


ordeal of fighting for independence—and yet the 
struggle against the salt tax was worthwhile in itself, 
especially for the poor. 
According to Louis Fischer, Gandhi achieved two 
things in 1930: 
He made British people aware that they were cruelly 
 subjugating Indie, atid he gave Indians the confidence that 
they could by lifting their head and straightening their 
spines lift the yoke from their shoulders. After that, it was 
inevitable that Britain should some day refuse to rule India 
and that India should some day refuse to be ruled. 
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The British beat the Indians with batons and rifle butts. The 
Indians neither cringed nor complained nor retreated. That 
made England powerless and India invincible.” 


It is useful to distinguish between persuasion 
through reasoning and persuasion through satya- 
graha, non-violent coercion and self-suffering. 

The Earth Summit and Agenda 21 depends 
largely on ‘intellectual persuasion for achieving its 
objectives. To what extent intellectual persuasion 
will be effective in changing consumer. behaviour, in 
reconciling;to a new way of life, in industrialisation 
of a different sort, in- changing relationships with 
Nature, and with the developing countries is highly 
questionable. 

In everything that Gandhi did he introduced the 
spirit of religion into politics. Western observers 
often asked whether Gandhi was a saint or a 
politician. Garidhi explained: 

‘| could not'be leading a religious life unless | identified with 

the whole of mankind, and that | could not do so unless | 

took part in politics. The whole gamut of man’s activities 
today constitutes an indivisible whole. You cannot divide 
social, economic, poverty and religious work in watertight 
compartments—the spiritual law-does not work in a field of 


its own but expresses itself through the ordinary activities 
of life. 


Agenda -21 and its objective of achieving 


sustainable development also . requires social, 
economic and ethical choices, not in watertight 
compartments but as an indivisible. whole. In 


Agenda 21'there is emphasis on the scientific and . 
technical aspects, on social and economic aspects, 


but the ethical component is missing. 


- Einstein said of Gandhi: 


He demonstrated that the allegiance of man can be won not 
merely by the cunning game of political fraud and trickery 
but through the living example of a morally exalted way of 
life...it Is my belief that the problem of bringing peace to the 
world on a supernational basis will be solved only by 
employing Gandhi's method on a large scale, 


We „agree with Einstein that the problem of 
peace, as also of sustainable development and 
environmental concerns will. only be solved by 
employing Gandhi’ s method on a large scale. - 

4 


Gandhi'and Implementation of Agenda 21 


AMONGST the major conclusions of the 178 
nations attending the Earth Summit at Rio were that 
a change in the nature and practice of economic 
growth and development is urgently needed to deal 
with the ever widening scope of environmental 
degradation; that consumption patterns in rich 
countries must reduce; that poverty and population 
patterns must change if natural resources and world 
eco systems are to survive; and that North-South 


relations need to- be recast-in the context of 
interdependence and mutual responsibilities. 

Preliminary estimates for implementing Agenda _ 
21 as indicated by the UNCED to developing ` 
countries was $ 625 billion annually upto the year _ 
2000, Development finance from external sources 
is $ 73 billion of which $ 57 billion is concessional 
official development assistance (1991 figures). Efforts 
at increased financial assistance have yielded 
negative results. Without taking anything else into 
account, the financial aspect alone seems to doom 
Agenda 21. 

The international donor community is now calling 
for a departure from traditional notions of foreign aid 
in favour of a new global partnership for transition to 
sustainable development! Partnerships only work _ 
on the basis of equity and mutuality, and even then | 
there are many difficulties. Says India’s Environment 


Minister, Kamal Nath: 
For global sustainable development, a global partnership on 
the basis of equality, with equity as a ‘pre-requisite: is 
imperative. 
_Here again, it is difficult to see PRT emerging: 
as an international force for sustainable development. 


:The countries of the South are unfavourably placed 


in the world economic order. The South Commission 
Report states: 

The leading countries of the North use their power in. 
pursuit of their own objectives. The fate of the South is 
increasingly dictated by the perception and policies of 
governments in the North and by the multilateral institutions 
which a few of these governments control. Domination has 
been reinforced where partnership for development was 
required. 

As early as in 1964, the developing-countries set 
up G- 77 in order to achieve more equitable global 
economic structures and international relations. Its 
thirtieth anniversary resolution admits that > 

today the’ picture looks less optimistic. Despite ‘much 

bandying around the phrage there is no real Agenda for 

Development. Individual’ developing countries, even the 

most powerful and influential, count for very litte in the 

grossly uneven match with powerful nations of the 

North...lopsided global power relations are unlikely to bring 

peace and prosperity to the bulk of the world's popuiation.* 

The relationship between international trade on 
an equitable basis and sustainable development is 
significant. The Third World countries in spite of 
their efforts are slipping backwards. Equity issues 
between the rich and poor countries are not likely to 
be solved by appeals of goodwill and long-term 
sustainability. The experience of G-77 amply proves 
this, 

More science and more technology for dealing 
with problems of sustainable development are. 
necessary, but are not a sufficient condition. 
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Sustainable development requires public awareness 
turned into political action; it requires igniting the 
moral and ethical values of a society: ` 

Gandhi's great success in his various satyagraha 


~ movements was precisely in igniting the moral and~ 


ethical values- of the’ Indian masses, values which 
are a part of the Indian heritage and Indian psyche! 
Gandhi used the language of ‘sin and salvation’ and 
reintroduced values of austerity, service, non- 
_ Violence, etc. There is little doubt that his language 


and method were peculiarly suited to Indian ` 


conditions and the Indian psyche, although it made 
Nehru and the intellectuals uncomfortable. 
Nehru, however, recognised Gandhi's great insight 


and ability for mass action: 
In his own peculiar way he had a knack of releasing 
x powerful forces which spread out like ripples in the water's 
surface and affected millions... che has changed the face of 
India. 


It is this kind of releasing of- “powerful forces 
which Agenda 21 lacks and needs to learn. If the 
face of the earth has to. change, as ‘Agenda 21's 
mission is, then there are lessons to be learnt from 
Gandhi. 

We turn to Gandhi again to understand how 
moral issues of equity are to be fought and won. 
“Cowards,” he’said, “can never be moral. How can 
one seek truth without fearlessness?” And one can 
add: how can we seek sustainability without 
fearlessness? i 

Where shall we start? With a new paradigm of 
development! 

Sustainable production and consumption will 
entail new development paths both for the 
industrialised and developing countries. The need 
for a new paradigm of development a reassessment 
of the concept of progress nas been voiced strongly 
and widely. 


Progress is not economic ` growth, is not higher- 


efficiency, nor higher standards of living as measured 
by material goods. Catching up with the West and 
therefore the ‘Westernisation’ of the world is ape 
not progress or development. 

The quest for a unified principle of Avame 
is perhaps contained in the Declaration of Cocoyoe 
(1974) emphasising that the purpose of development 

should not be to develop things but to develop man... Any 

process of growth that does not lead to the fulfi iment of 
basio needs, or even worse, disrupts them Is a traversity of 
the idea of development. 

The Declaration also emphasised the need for 
diversity and for pursuing many different roads to 

; development. The Dag Hammarskjoeld Foundation 
also emphasises the need for an alternative 


development—another development which is human- 
centred development. 

The UNDP Human Development Reports alsc 
widen the concept of development, moving from 


. economic growth to human developments. Gandhi's 


concept of progress and development too offers an 
alternative image of development. 
if industrial civilisation and its values have 


‘polluted the environment and the earth that sustains 


us, we need to question the kind of industrialisation 
we want and ‘reject. Gustano Estena, like Gandhi, 
calls for political action for a development that is 
relevant to the people, not borrowed development. 

It is time to recover serenity. Crutches like those offered by 

science are not necessary when it is possible to walk with 

one's own dreams. Not the borrowed ones of development.' 

We should start then with a new concept of 
development, `a new paradigm of development, a 
people-led development, an alternative development, 
a development which is ‘pro-poor, pro-nature and 
pro-women’, not borrowed development. 

Where shall we start? With a deep concern 
about consumerism and life-styles! 

-At the core of the problem of global environmental 


_ degradation is the unsustainable pattern of consump- 


tion and production especially in industrialised 
countries aggravating the problem of. poverty and 
imbalances. The solutions being considered in the 
developed countries are largely in terms of ‘out 
there'—new and cleaner technologies with low 
environmental impact, green taxes, pricing policies, 
green labeling, and programmes of public awareness, 
etc. 

Gro Harlem Brundtland, in discussing Western 
levels of consumption, agrees that to sustain these 
levels for all—seven billion. people—would need 10 
worlds, not one to satisfy all our needs! And she 
admits-that 

as we strived in the World Commission on Environment 

and Development to agree on concepts that could gather 

global consensus, we realised it would be difficult to give 
support for global change if we had to conclude that 


countries and regions would have to sustain a significant 
decline in their standard of living.’ 


Perhaps because of this fear the Commission 
concluded by saying that 

the content of economic growth would have to change. Our 

economics would have to rely less on finite natural 

resources, and generate less waste. 

A very watered down statement from what reality 
demanded. One may ask here again: ‘how can we 
pursue sustainability without fearlessness?’ 

In the last 20 years, since the Report ‘of the 
Commission on Environment and Development, 
Our Common Cause, nothing much has happened. 
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Consumption and consumer goods have increased, fearlessness for change; and moral action within a 


more waste has been generated and life support politica! framework. , 

systems have reached a critical point. As Mustafa I think Gandhi's answer to ‘where shall we start?’ 

Tolba mentioned in his review (1989- 90), is likely to be in a concern for the poorest of the- 
none of the problems have been solved and some of the poor; in moving towards a simpler life-style, a life- 


key issues have gone from bad to worse. style which ultimately carı be shared with everyone; 
Elizabeth Dowdeswell, the new Executive Director a fearlessness to fight for issues of oven 


of the UNEP, agrees that “ultimately sustainable Where shall we start? With oneself! 
consumption is not a scientific or a technical 
question, ‘and that it really is first and foremost a 
question of values". And she points out “that it is 


Gandhi practised what he preached. If he was 
concerned about the ‘poorest of the poor he 
adopted a life-style which reflected his constituency: 


uncomfortable for many of us because the kind of if | appear in my loin cloth it is because | come as the sole 

self-examination and re-evaluation of life-styles is representative of those half-starved half-naked dumb 

not an easy thing for any of us to do”. She milions. PERES 

continues: : If Gandhi insisted on ‘spinning’ it was to share 
| believe that what we are really talking about here, if we get ° the labour of the rural poor, especially of women. if 
past the definitional question, is nothing less than a the textile labour which went on strike. under 

s a P ` ` i : 7“ 

fundamental paradigm shift. How should we live? How Gandhi's leadership complained of hunger and © 


much is enough? What way of life ought we to pursue? = ; ihi 
Those simple questions ‘are often the most profound for starvation, Gandhi himself went on a fast. 


they challenge the security of our-accustomed norms.? In his fight against ‘untouchability’ also Gandhi 
The ‘simple questions’ that Dowdeswell raises gave strong personal leadership. When Gandhi 
are also the questions that Gandhi raised but established his ashram in Ahmedabad, he invited a 
Gandhi's language makes Elizabeth Dowdeswell Harijan family to be a part of the ashram. The 
uncomfortable—as it did Nehru. Referring to Gandhi's millowners of Ahmedabad who were willing to 
statement 'that there is enough for everyone's Support Gandhi's ashram, said they would do so 


needs but not for everyone’ S greed, she says: > only if he would get rid of the Harijan family. Garichi 
That kind of a statement leads us to attempting to impose refused. The story goes that at a stage when there 
guilt and to lay blame and point fingers. was no money left, an unknown young visitor came 


Gandhi's language of ‘need and greed’ upsets in a car and left a large bundle of notes with him for 
and confuses many people, especially people from the ashram! 
a different culture. The interpretation of Gandhi's Further when Gandhi visited Delhi he often 
' statements and the meaning we assign to them are stayed in the sweepers colony, in the slums, where 
bound by our own traditions, alas imagery and leaders, media persons, foreigners came to attend 


terminology. his prayer meetings and to visit with him. 
Perhaps the following sidene which essentially Direct personal action was one of the keynotes 
means the same may cause less guilt to Dowdeswell: of Gandhi's. teachings. Help all you can on big 
Civilisation in the real sense of the term consists not in the things but do some little thing yourself. Sit down to 
multiplicity of wants but in the deliberate and voluntary eat with an untouchable, give up something, start 
reduction of wants. ; : hee Seen bs 
Or: - work with the peasants, live in a village, learn to 
The mind is a restless bird, the more it gets, the more it spin, plant a tree, etc. 
wants and still remains unsatisfied. - Gandhi said: 
Or is Thoreau's: language more acceptable and | claim to be no more than an average man with less than — 
free of guilt? average ability...1 have not the shadow of a doubt that any 


man or woman can achieve what | have if he or she can 
make the same effort and cultivate the same hope’ and 
faith..| wear the same corruptible flesh that the weakest of 


A man is rich in proportion to the ‘number of things he can 
afford to let'alone. 


In sp ite of Dowdeswell's protest there are major my fellow beings wear and am therefore, as tiable to err as 
conceptual: similarities between Gandhi and any. 
Dowdeswell, although the language and imagery In the ‘salt march’, there were ,hundreds and 


are different. Dowdeswell emphasises a fundamental thousands of people, ordinary people who -were 
paradigm shift; the unfolding of the potential of all able to lay bare their ‘corruptible.flesh’ to the batons 
people of the earth; the courage required to think and the kicks of the police. Where did this power for 
and act differently; and the need for action. Gandhi _‘self-suffering’ come from? 

too emphasises the unfolding of the poor villager’s Gandhi said he learnt the power of passive 
potential and of the poor everywhere; the need for resistance and self-suffering from his wife. But also 
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from his ordeals in South Africa, where he learnt-to 
reduce himself to zero, After that there was no fear, 
he said. 

The liberation of women was set as a fundamental 


`. task for all Congressmen. Let the Congressmen 


begin with their own home, he said: 

If they believed that freedom is the birth right of every. 

nation and individual and if they are determined to achieve 

it, then they should first liberate their women from evil 

customs and conventions that restrict their allround healthy 

growth. 

And those who argued that the political struggle 
was much too important. and should have priority 
over everything else, he countered: 

To postpone social reform till after the attainment of Swaraj 

(Independence) is not to know the meaning of Swaraj. 

Gandhi's insistence on doing spinning everyday 
himself and on everyone else taking to spinning, 


considered until then to be largely a woman's” 
‘occupation, also helped to break oppressive 


stereotypes and weaning men away from images of 
so-called ‘manliness’. 

Gandhi said if women are to be free they had.to 
be fearless—as he first learnt himself in South 
Africa. Gandhi helped women find a new dignity, a 
new self-confidence so that. they themselves could 
fight against oppression—as he did. 

To change the world we need to start with 
oneself. We need an inner conversion, a coherence 
between the inner-self and the outer public self, 
between political action and ethical values. Gandhi 
said: “My life is my message.” 

Can we do it? 


Conclusion 


z ion 


IF the face of the Earth has to change as is the 
mission of Agenda 21; if we need to know how to 
release powerful forces which. Agenda 21 needs to 
learn; if we wish to ignite the moral and ethical 
values of the people for sustainable development, 
then there are lessons to be learnt from the 
Mahatma, from his philosophy of antyodyaya, truth 
and non-violence. 

For Gandhi there was no difference between his 
personal and public ‘life, no difference between his 
religion and politics, no divorce of the sacred from 
statecraft. His technique of satyagraha incorporated 
religious, moral and ethical values. When someone 
asked Gandhi whether he was a saint or a 
politician, he replied: 

| am a politician trying my hardest to be a saint. 

His religion made him political and his politics 


were religious. '? 
pas highest honour, that my friends < can do 
” Gandhi said, “is to enforce in their own lives 
Te programme | stand for or to resist me to their 
utmost if they do not believe in it.” 

To follow Gandhi is difficult and yet millions have 
followed him in India, and his method of non- 
violence in other countries. He emphasised through- 
out his life that we must change ourselves before 
we can change others; that our real enemies are 


within, our greed and fears; that non-violence is a 


necessary weapon to change people, societies, and 
nations. 

Toynbee, the historian, had said: 

Most civilisations died 200 years before they knew they 

died! 

We hope the industrial civilisation is not in that 
process, and that we shall be able to move.towards 
sustainable development, as envisaged at the Earth 
Summit and in Agenda SAEN some help from' the 
Mahatma. 
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Understanding Kashmiri Psyche 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


t 


wW ith the accentuation of the crisis in Kashmir 
together with its heightened international 
ramifications, a number of new books on the 
subject have recently appeared. Some of these 
provide insights into some facets of the Kashmir 
problem. What marks out Ajit Bhattacharjea’s work 
is that he is the only one among them who has 
dwelt at length on what:is known as Kashmiriyat. 
Without a full grasp of this Kashmiriyat, any attempt 
. at delineating the complexities of the subject can by 
no means be complete. The book, therefore, marks 


-a very important contribution towards the under- `, 


standing of the Kashmir problem particularly in the 
context of renewed endeavours to settle it on the 
part of Prime Minister Narasimha Rao. 

What is Kashmiriyat? One often hears about the 
Sikh. psyche when referring to the . 
Punjab problem. In a sense, one 
can say that Kashmiriyat represents 
the Kashmiri psyche. But that does 
not provide the full answer. It is 
precisely on this point that Ajit has 
succeeded, in two chapters at the 
beginning: “Old Kashmira” and 
Conversion”. 

It is hardly realised outside Kashmir how Sufism 
moulded a whole people. Islam in Kashmir has a 
very strorig cultural blending which is distinctly 
different from the dynamic, aggressive faith it has 
popularly come to be known in most parts of the 
world. Sufism is the specific variety of Islam that 
took roots in the Kashmir Valley. It stands for 
tolerance and harmony in all aspects of life. 

Side by side, there is a very strong streak of 
proud patriotism of the Valley itself. It is not the 
manifestation of narrow chauvinism. Rather it 
emanates from the fact that Kashmir had a 
continuous history of uninterrupted stability. Before 
the Mughals came, here is one part of this vast 
subcontinent which grew,on its own, unhampered 
by continuous interventions from outside. And even 
after the Mughals took over, the tradition of 
autonomy status persisted and Kashmir was never 
conquered as effectively as other parts of Mughal 
india. Even after the British. arrived, Kashmir 
retained its distinct entity. The Dogra sovereignty 
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could not efface the strong patriotism of the Valley. 
Both these aspects of Kashmiriyat came into full 


play when Sheikh Abdullah became the unchallenged 


leader of the Kashmiri people. His struggle against 
the Dogra raj was not only for the liquidation of the ' 


‘feudal order but for the assertion of Kashmiriyat as 


well. By normal calculations of the times, the 
Kashmir Valley being inhabited largely by Muslim 
population should have joined neighbouring Pakistan 
through which its main lines of communication with 
the outside world passed at that time. But Sheikh 
Abdullah, representing Kashmiriyat at its best did 
not want the land of his birth to be swamped in an 
artificial creation based only ‘on the loyalty of faith, 
that is, Islam. Hence, Sheikh-Abdullah and the 
National Conference chased Jinnah and the Muslim 

BSS League out of the Kashmir Valley 
4 long before the Mountbatten Plan 
of partition based_on the so-called 
two nation theory. 

This commitment to uphold 
Kashmiriyat led Sheikh Abdullah to 
join India. From his close associa- 
tion with the leadership of the Indian national: 
movement, he had the vision of India as secular 
and democratic, which in his understanding couid 


- provide space for the flowering.of a multi-cultural, 


multi-ethnic federal entity. The Delhi Agreement 
that provided for the protective arrangements under 
Article 370 enabled him to reconcile his concept of 
Kashmiriyat autonomy within the broader framework 
of the sovereign Republic of India. 


+ 


VIEWED in this background, the forty years since 
the forging of that arrangement demonstrate that 
every. time the element of autonomy has been 


‘constricted in the false, belief that it would strengthen 


Kashmir's integration with India, it was precisely the 
opposite that happened. These new devices were 
looked upon by the Kashmiri people as new 
shackles by which their Kashmiriyat was sought to 
be undermined. 

Such interventions were not only administrative 
but, more alarmingly, political. It was in Kashmir, 
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that the first Central intervention took place and that 
too totally arbitrarily, violating all the canons of the 
Constitution. This happened in 1953, when by a 
coup, the Chief Minister was imprisoned and 
another leader put in his place. For over a decade, 


_he was riddled by prosécution after prosecution 


which could not be sustained at the end. And to 
prop up the regimes after him, the Centre spent 
huge amounts not only to pay for subsidised rice 
but also to give full play to all the unwholesome 
traits of political corruption. Finally after his release 
and the reconciliation of 1974, when there was a - 
glimmer of hope to win back the confidence of the 
Valley, the Chief Minister elected in a fair election . 
was toppled by intrigues and patronage and virtually 
a puppet regime was sought to be foisted. The 
inevitable happened: India lost we confidence of the 
Kashmiriyat. 

On its part, Pakistan’s interventionist approach 
could not win over the Kashmiriyat. This could be 
seen in the conflict that is now coming to the 
surface among diverse groups of militants. The 
Hizbul Mujahideens with their adherence to orthodox 
Islam can hardly win over the Kashmiriyat which, on 
a rough estimate, the JKLF seems to represent 
within the militant camp, The Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan which is intolerant of even the Qadians, 
can hardly be expected to respect the Sufi outlook 
of the Kashmiriyat. 

Ajit Bhattacharjea’s presentation brings out very 
lucidly this dilemma of Kashmiriyat being sought to 
be put into the straitijacket of a stereotype concept - 
of Islam or of secularism. He covers the eventful 
years from ‘accession to the present day with 
breathtaking rapidity which an outstanding media 
practitioner alone is capable of. On both the counts 
of scholarship and journalism, this is an excellent 
volume which should be a MUST reading for 
everybody who wants to get an idea of the Kashmir 
problem. ` £ E 
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Towards New Ba ttlegr-ound 


- i he conventional wisdom these days is that 
T there is no alternative (TINA). We are all 
locked into a global system that is more completely 
under the control of capital than ever before. We 
have to adjust to it and make the best of it: TINA. 

If this Is true, the future of the human species is 
dark indeed. Capital Is an enormously powerful 
force but blind and witless. It cannot look ahead,’ 





“still less plan for the future. As every day's news 


media report, the direct and indirect consequences 
of its directionless energies are, with few exceptions, 
destructive and disastrous. 

What is to be done? Must we really accept that 
there “is no alternative? Our answer is simple: there 
has to be an alternative. What we cannot accept is 
that human history, with all Its incredible variety and 
astonishing achievements, is now coming to an 
Inglorious and self-inflicted end. And what we 
cannot accept we must struggle against. 

This means that for now, and probably for a long 
time to come, the main task will be to overthrow 
the rule of capital. And-this in turn will require a 
deep understanding of capital in its various forms 
and manifestations, its strengths and weaknesses, its 
vulnerabilities and defenses. 

The struggle against capital is as old as capital 
itself; it has been-and will continue to be waged on 
many fronts which are interconnected and mutually 
reinforcing. At the present time in the wake of the 
collapse of the Soviet Union and the end of the 


‘Cold War, both the military and the political fronts 


are relatively quiescent. In contrast, the ideological 
front is very active. Capital feels, not without reason, 
that it has won important victories, and it is trying to 
extend them into and throughout the ideological 
field. In this it has had successes, as the widespread 
acceptance of TINA attests. On the other hand, 
reality—global capitalism’s dismal record in the last 
few years-—ciscredits such efforts and encourages 
the opposition to regroup and return to the 
attack. Clearly, great ideological struggles are 
shaping up in the period we are now entering. 

For obvious reasons, this is our battleground. 
We think it is important and that advances in 
this area can and will strengthen the millions of 
exploited and oppressed peoples around the 
world who are or soon will be committed to 
the struggle against the ruinous rule of capital. 


— Paul M, Sweezy and Harry Magdoff 
(Editors, Monthly Review, New York) 
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The Cultural Context of Merit 


AMMAN MADAN 


ill, reservations for the OBCs lead io ‘the 
wW weakening .cr even the collapse of India’s 
administrative, technical and intellectual base? This 
has been a key point of debate in the coniroversies 
that have raged around the recommendations of the 


‘Mandal Commission. The concept of merit is a rock 


on which much of this debate is based. Arguments 
go back and’forth on whether it is right to give jobs 
to people who have less “merit” while bypassing 
those who have more “merit”. l a 

Merit deserves to be examined in the light of ‘the 
theoretical insights of the sociology and anthropology 
of education. These are the disciplines whose 
primary aim is to study the relationships of education, 
schooling and examinations with their enveloping 
culture. And the question of merit is intimately 
related to all of these. Merit, like all other human 
concepts, operates in specific cultural contexts. Its 
origins, its contours and its consequences are 
interwoven with the forces and patterns that arise in 
its culture at large. 


The Two Merits 


IT is perhaps appropriate to begin by distinguishing 
between two ways of asking what merit is. One is a 
moral question and the other is a sociological or an 
anthropological question. 

“The moral question seeks to know what kind of 
interpretation of merit we should use in a particular 
situation. Usually a small number of individuals is to 
be selected out of a large range of candidates for a 
particular purpose. The selectors must decide 
which norm they should use as the most appropriate 
and valid criterion for sifting out the “meritorious” 
candidates. This is clearly a moral question. It is a 
question of formulating values and beliefs’ and 
choosing between them. 

lf, for instance, a doctor is to be posted to a 
government dispensary in the tribal interiors of 
Madhya Pradesh, on what kind of criteria should he/ 
she be selected? The range of candidates may be 
between a few who know the popular medical 


The author is a Research Scholar, Centre for the 


Study of Social Systems, School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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- books by heart (with their clear bias towards the 


technologies and the problems of the West); a few 
who are excellent researchers with a’ flair for 
devising experiments; a latge number who muddle 
through their courses to pass and retain the respect 
of their family and friends; and a very few of the last 
who might have compassion for the unpriviléged, be 
sensitive to the way of life of the tribals and respect 
the latter's own beliefs about their bodies, ` 

The choice of the most meritorious candidate 
would in this rather schematic case have to be 
based on a comparison between Western techno- 
logy, scientific creativity or sensitivity to tribal belief. 
Contrary to popular belief, such a choice is not just 
a question of which instrument is best suited for a 


‘clear and widely accepted objective. This is a moral 


choice with all its attendant complexities. Dependent, 
of course, on a study of many cultural issues. 

An anthropological or sociological approach to . 
the question of what is merit traditionally underplays 
the moral aspects of this problem. Greater emphasis 
is placed on examining the notions of merit as they 
exist in a society and seeking to analyse, explain 
and understand them. Such an approach is, no 
doubt, closely linked to the approach of moral 
inquiry, but there is also a cleft between them. 

The anthropological and sociological traditions- 
have conventionally asserted that they are distanced 
from moral questions. They have historically claimed 
a degree of objectivity, a detachment from morality 
in their analyses. Max Weber pointed out long ago 
that this led such disciplines to become distanced 
from the more important questions of life.’ The 


` question of what we should do is, after all, a more 


important question than the description and analysis 
of what other people do. 

Nonetheless, anthropology and sociology can 
help by analysing the question of , merit and making 
their analysis available for discussions of ‘morality 
and reservations and, hopefully, for the planning of 
social change. In the case of the doctor in a tribal 
area of Madhya Pradesh we could, to begin with, 
point out. that the selection occurs through an 


- examination that assesses how well a certain kind 


of Western medical knowledge is possessed by a 
candidate and how well he/she can reproduce it. 
Selection leads to entry into a low ranking position 
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in a medical bureaucracy. This bureaucracy 
despatches the young MBBS to the despised and 


unpopular posting of a tribal hamlet., And there we > 


see a familiar scenario of a resentful, arrogant 
doctor full lof contempt for the dirty, ignorant 
villagers who present themselves before him. 

A sociological and anthropological analysis of 
- merit here would have to examine critically, and in a 
comparative: way, the changing cultural context of 
this process. It would have to examine the history 
and the politics of merit. And.in this case it would 
indicate, | suspect, that the notions of merit applied 
here are not' very conducive to the larger purpose of 
increasing the well-being of the tribals. 


The Divine and The Secular’ in Merit 


THE . rm 
but central to it has been the sense of deserving 
reward and, primarily, deserving good rewards. 
Among the meanings ascribed by the Oxford 


English Dictionar? to this term are “that which is: 


deserved or has been earned, whether good or evil; 

' due reward or punishment”; “the condition or fact of 
deserving”; ;“the quality of deserving well, or of 
being entitled to reward or gratitude”, especially 
from God; “claim or title to- commendation or 
esteem, excellence, worth”; and so on. 

There is an aura of legitimacy to the claims of 
reward or punishment. Not surprisingly, the role of 
God and religion was prominent in the early 
meanings ofi merit in English. It was God and God's 


representative on earth in the form of organised . 


religion that’ gave sanction to the local usage of 
merit. If a merchant prospered, it was. due to his 
hard work, his financial acumen and the benevolent 
disposition of God. One implication of this purported 
divine sanction was that merit became very difficult 
to question! Wealth and poverty were rewards 
created and 
questioned. 
was divinely given, above mundane, profane matters 
and tended! to be of an absolutist, totalitarian 
character. 

Even in the Middle Ages some theologians had 
struggled with the problem of how much of a 
Christian's life was under his own or human control 





and how much was determined by God. Prominent . 


thinkers of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment 
openly doubted the ‘explanation of human affairs by 
reference solely to the divine. Anthropology and 
‘sociology are descended from those traditions of 


European scholarship that emphasised the non- 


l 
H 


“merit” has had a variety of meanings, 


distributed by God and were not to be | 
The construction of the criteria of merit . 


divine aspect ‘of explanation. An anthropological or 
sociological explanation of merit must, therefore, 
look to human affairs, human relations, human 
issues to understand what merit is. Merit ‘and its 
legitimacy (or the lack of it) must be examined by 
reference to the culture that is defining it. 

In contemporary times too there is a tendency to 
ignore the living context that gives meaning and 
shape to merit. Success in examinations is seen 
uncritically as conclusive proof of merit. The concept 
itself is not seen as an evolving category which may 
be subject to dispute and partisanship. There is, no 
doubt, an element of truth in the claim that, say, the 
civil services entrance examinations select good 
administrators out of the lakhs who apply. But the 


unquestionable decline of the civil services over the _ 
years should be reason-enough to enquire into the “> 


efficiency of these examinations as selection 
processes. The turmoils and injustices of Indian 
society encourage us to ask whether the desired 
result, an efficient state administration of the 
present kind, ‘itself continues to be valid. Merit in 
India still:needs to be extracted from unquestioning, 
absolutist meanings and to be situated in its culture. 


Merit, Selection and Culture 


MERIT, it may be recalled, usually involves the 
notion of legitimately deserving reward. Out of a 
large number of candidates, certain individuals and 
not others are said to- have merit. Therefore, a 
notion of selection and differentiation is at play. This 
has a very far-reaching implication: it suggests that 
notions of merit are deeply interwoven with the 
dynamics of culture. 

Culture has an enormous variety of means. 
Fundamental to all of these are two ideas: that 
culture has a form and that it is learnt. 


Culture is never a random association of elements.’ 


Relationships always have contours and form. The 
fact that people get married’ to certain kinds of 
people and not others, that you read this particular 
periodical in this particular language and not others, 
all vouch that cultures have form. There is a 


differentiation in culture. A variety of influences lead 


to selections being made between different options. 

Selection is thus a fundamental aspect of culture 
and is also closely related to the concept of merit as 
the deserving of reward.® It is indeed a basic 
premise of the anthropology of education that merit 
and selection are intimately involved in the dynamics 
of culture. Why this is so may be best understood 
by considering the second characteristic of culture: 
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» it is learnt. 


Western thinkers have traced our way of life or 
our culture commonly by reference to three kinds of 
analysis: : 

1. By referring to God as the creator of culture. This is not today 
a fashionable approach in sociology or anthropology and | put 
it aside for the present. 

2. By reference to biology and nature. 

3. By reference to our learning from our experience. 

The relation beween biological influences and 
our experiences has been a very fertile field of 
debate in social studies. Indeed, the term “social 
studies” owes itself to this debate. An important 
component of our lives is defined by our biological 
heritage and another important component is created 
by our continuous interaction with each other and 
with our environment. It is created rather by our 
continuous learning through interaction. The 
boundary line between these two components can 
be very troublesome. All mental phenomena, for 
instance, are biochemical reactions which may be 
given at least part of their shape by social relations. 
But, loosely speaking, culture is that which is not 
genetically inherited. It is learnt. The learning of 
culture is elaborately channelised. Form is given to 
the learning of culture by many forces: by the 
prevalent ideologies and practices, the opportunities 
for reflection and so on. Choices are at times made 
by individuals and groups and at other times are 
forced upon them. 

In this picture of culture as a continually changing 
process of learning and selecting between different 


` options, we are now better placed to get a clearer 


idea of what ‘merit is. It does not give an absolute 
index of ability. It emerges rather as the subjective 
Criteria for selection in culture. And, at a narrower 
level in our culture, merit has the dominant meaning 
of criteria for selection in schooling and examinations. 
Like everything else about culture, merit is usually 
open to prejudice and legitimisation, to dispute and 
to improvement. 


Theorising Merit 


THE sociology of education and its sister discipline 
in anthropological traditions have come to theoretical 
grips with merit only in relatively recent times. The 
sociology of education for a long time did not focus 
on merit as a socially constructed notion. .The 
central themes centred around access to schooling, 
but the criteria:for access were not questioned. 
Schooling was assumed to be an unquestionably 
good process which created well-being while at the 
same time separating out people fairly according to 


their innate abilities. Recent trends have questioned 
these now clearly naive assumptions. The criteria of 
merit are asserted to have a history and a politics 
behind them with their fairness being at best 
debatable and often just a myth. 

The structural-functionalist sociology of education, 
as typified by Talcott Parsons,’ characteristically 
argued that schooling functioned to maintain the 
integrity and continued existence of society. 
Schooling did this by teaching young members of 


' society the capacities and commitments that they 


would need as adults and by allocating them to 
different adult roles. 

The criteria of allocation were not scrutinised. . 
Merit's ideological dimension was not explored nor 
was much attention paid to the place of conflicts 
and contradictions in definitions of merit. The rise of 
written examinations as a way to measure merit 
involved all of these. Some of the important 
features of such an assessment of merit are: 

1. Only selected individuals are valid assessors of merit. 

2. Carefully regulated individuals are valid candidates for merit. 

3. Certain kinds of knowledge alone represent merit. 

4. Written (that is, empirically demonstrated) proof of merit is 

required. 

The presentation of knowledge or practices is to be done in 

carefully structured ways. 

6. The assessment of merit is absolutist and the ideal of 
objectivity prevails. 

7. Possession of merit gives an individual the right to be moved 
up an elaborately stratified system and so on. 

Recent trends in the sociology of education and 
the anthropology of education argue that such a 
form of selection arose through a history of 
competing ideologies and the rise and decline of a 
range of communities and classes. Behind each of 
these features there is a cultural context and the 
character of those selected out as meritorious too is 
dependent on a number of factors which are by no’ 
means identical with the popular beliefs of innate 
ability. The origin of examinations for entry to the 
civil services in India is an excellent illustration of 
this and may be considered at some length. 


a 


Merit and Selection to the Indian Civil Service 


THE East India Company brought written competitive 
examinations to India just a few years before its 
own demise. The transition from its previous mode 
of selection to written competitive examinations 
reveals many of the cultural factors at work. 

Initially, the Company recruited only mature men 
to be sent to India. From 1669 it began to recruit 
young apprentices mostly from Christ’s Hospital, an 
important boys’ school of the time which taught its 
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students some commercial skills. Later this school 
lost its eminence as a source of recruits and they 
began to come from wider circles. It was, however, 
ruled that only those who could keep merchants’ 
accounts were to be employed. The Company 
found that such a loose form of functional selection 
did not suit its interests. Many of its employees in 
India were paying more attention to making their 
own personal fortunes and less attention to the 
Company's profits. From 1714, as an attempt to 
ensure that only morally sound and hard-working 
boys were recruited it was made necessary for a 
candidate to secure a.nomination from a Director of 
the Company. The nominated candidates were 
given their appointment only after they executed a 
bond of £500 with two securities and signed a 
covenant swearing loyalty to the Company. 

In spite of all this the Company's employees 
‘continued to gain notoriety in England for the 
enormous wealth that they rapidly amassed. The 
Directors, in turn, found that their nominations were 
a valuable resource for their own benefit. In 1793 
they had to actually be forbidden to accept money 
in exchange for nominations. The sale of 
nominations may have lessened somewhat after 
that, but they remained a powerful tool for patronage. 
The Directors gave nominations in exchange for 
political support and other favours and gained 
enormous influence through this system of patronage. 

The Directors made selections of candidates for 
nomination on the basis of calculations of advantages 
that it would give to the concerned Director as well 
as on the latter's own assessment of the candidate’s 
suitability for the Company’s needs. It should be 
noted that this system did not lead to chaos. On the 
contrary, it was under this form of merit that the 
Company’s servants led it to the peaks of power 
scaled by British imperialism. 

In the teeth of stiff resistance by the Directors, 
the British Parliament abolished nominations in 
1853 and in their place instituted a competitive 
examination to be held in London for entry to the 
Indian Civil Service. In principle all British citizens 
were eligible to sit for this examination. The 


candidates were examined on their general education, 


and not on their special knowledge of India. The 
emphasis had shifted from intangible, personal 
selection to empirical, impersonal, rationalist 
recruitment. ` 

At the time of this transition Britain had become 
the most industrialised nation in the world. Three 
generations of industrialisation had shaken up the 
older class structure and the new entrepreneurs 
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and bourgeoisie were challenging the hegemonies 
of the big landowners and the aristocracy. Power 
was shifting from agricultural land to industry." 

The classes which were beginning to dominate 


‘Britain were infused with the ideology of free trade. 


They legitimised their new positions in society by 
emphasising the ideas of competition and hard 
work, freedom and entrepreneurship. In practice, 
they ignored the other factors behind their 
success—social origins, accumulation of capital, 
exploitation—which contradicated the notion of 
freedom to get rich. Still, as “competition” 
hegemonised the beliefs and values of large and 
powerful sections of the British, nominations 
increasingly appeared as an anachronism. Being 
born with a silver spoon was no longer enough. 

The new criteria of merit in this society with its 
rapidly expanding material components were strongly 
influenced by empiricist thinkers. Evidence had to 
be “hard” and “solid”. What better method than to 


- get the proof of merit down in black and white by 


conducting written examinations! As was typical of 
empiricism, the new criteria of merit took on an 
image of absolute truth. The hidden factors which 
shaped observations, guiding them in one particular 
direction and not others, were ignored. 

The syllabi on which the examinations were 
based had clear biases. The empirical aura of these 
examinations ensured that they were accepted with 
little resistance as an accurate measure of merit. 
Candidates for the Indian Civil Service were 
examined for their proficiency in the higher British 
general education. Indian traditions of knowledge 
were ignored altogether and so were the traditions 
of the British working classes. Those who could 
attend Oxford“or Cambridge had the best chances 
of making it into the elite service. Raymond 
Williams’? has ‘pointed out that the emphasis on the 
kind of general education provided by these 


institutions was the hallmark of the British aristocracy. ` 


Instead of looking for a new form of education 
which brought together the best ideas of the age, 
the classes which sought higher statuses only 
parroted the ways of the now obsolete elites. The 
colonial rulers of India reproduced themselves by 
using curriculli which were out of touch with the new 
sensibilities of science and equality which were 
already turning the old world upside down. 

As a colonial power, the Company nominated its 
civil servants entirely from among the Whites. The 
colonial civil service was under no illusions regarding 
the natives’ willingness to be ruled by the British. 
The Indian Civil Service was meant to control and 
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-hold their Indian possessions and only after that 
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came matters of “civilising” the natives or developing 
trade. This elite service controlled the rest of the 
civil administration which was staffed mostly by 
Indians. The recruitment to the civil service 
reflected the colonial structure of the administration. 
Only after the Charter Act of 1853 abolishing 
nominations were all subjects of the British King 


permitted to compete for entry to the ICS. Even. 


then the examination was held in London and up to 
1868 just 12 Indians could sit for it with but one 
successful candidate." 

Other factors were also at work in changing the 
form of selection and merit. The East India Company 
had lost a huge chunk of its profits with the 
industrialisation of Britain. The machine made items 
undercut the prices of India’s handicrafts which the 
Company. had been importing. By the 1830s the 
Company had changed its role from that of a 
mercantile power pulling strings from behind the 
scenes to virtually that of a state administering the 
vast lands under its rule. The-new role gave rise to 
demands for changed ways of functioning. Its 
lowered profitability weakened the power of the 
Directors to resist the Parliament. And as the 
second half of the nineteenth century began, a law 
was passed which led to a profound transition in the 
selections to modern organisations as well as the 
lives of those seeking entry into them. 


Reservations and Merit . 


THE transition to written competitive exams may 
have been guided by egalitarian tendencies but 
they continued to be biased in their criteria for 
selection. Like “free” trade, “open” competition too 
had hidden barriers and prejudices. Ideology, 


economics, organisational needs and practices, ‘all ” 


contributed to channelising certain candidates into 
the ICS and not others. l 

-In today’s India competitive examinations continue 
to have hidden (and not-so-hidden) biases and lead 
to the perpetuation of many social injustices. This ‘is 
not to deny the opportunities created by the 
opening up of these examinations to the general 
public. There are numerous instances of the less 
privileged having improved their lot by sheer hard 
work. Competitive examinations define a powerful 


route of social mobility for large sections of our’ 


nation. However, different sections of Indian society 
have to put in differing amounts of labour to be able 
to stand on the same level. A small peasant’s 
daughter from an.easy-going family atmosphere 
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would have to have steel in her spineto become as 
“meritorious” as the son of a highly-motivated urban 
professional. And yet the farmers daughter would 
understand the realities of rural India much better 
than the latter, 

There is a tendency to miss the significance of 
differences in the career graphs of students from 
public schools and rural government schools. It is 
not so simple as saying that the quality of teaching 
and intrinsic “IQ” leads to high merit in one kind of 
pupil and low merit in the other. While it would 
indeed make a difference if many school teachers 
actually taught, the larger issue is. that of the 
relevance of what is being taught. The cultural 
context of teaching and learning is rarely questioned 
by parents and planners. Inside the classroom, of 
course, it is being questioned all the time. Every 
pupil has wondered at some time or the other why 
on earth he/she is sitting in that class. That those 
pupils grow up to support and blindly follow what 
they once questioned says much about the power 
of the hegemony of certain definitions of merit that 
have been historically established in our minds and 
hearts. Like all hegemonies, it deserves to be 
challenged and exposed to scrutiny. We need to 
examine our habitual beliefs carefully lest we turn 
out to have been enthralled in ideas whose time has 
passed. 

When we have to examine the criteria which 
define merit we need to ask at least two key 
questions. The first is relatively straightforward: do 
our criteria actually select the kind of candidates 
that are desired? Any amount of experience in 
dealing with the bureaucracy can tell us that we are 
just not getting enough of the right kind of recruits. 
Even as the presently dominant definition of merit 


Stands, most government officials are notoriously 


low in merit. The selectors do their utmost tò seek 
honesty, efficiency and strength of character in the 
candidates and yet corruption, indifference and 
ighorance are rampant. Our criteria of merit are 
obviously not working well enough. 

The other question is more Gomplex: how valid is 
the purpose of selection? We are so busy competing 
for high positions that we forget to ask whether they 
are worth it. However efficiently we may make 
selections to, say, the Indian Administrative Service, 
is the present IAS or the government itself the best 
form of human organisation for the welfare of our 


_ people? Without doing too much violence to the 


debate on the ideal character of the state, we may 
argue that we need, among other things, greater 
accountability, less red tape and more sensitivity to 
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the wishes’ of the people. We need to change the 


very structure of our government, to make it more 
democratic'and humane. We need to redefine merit 
so that those individuals who would, encourage such 
trends are selected over others. 

The recommendations of the Mandal Commission, 
imperfect as they may be, were a move towards 
reforming ¡the .inequalities of modern India. 
Reservations ‘for government posts were a very 
small part of these recommendations which place 
much more importance on the equitable redistribution 
of land and. other such reforms. To merely oppose 
the implementation of even the small gesture of 
-reservations is to miss the point altogether. The 
purpose of revising the procedurs of recruitments to 
the state is not just the equitable distribution of 
high-ranking jobs. It is primarily to ensure that such 


Sing the song of the obscure man, 
reveal his unspoken soul, 

soothe his humiliated heart, 
restore life and song 

to this dry land.- : 

Rouse the failing hearts 

of hidden men. 

May your voice reflect 


those standing bowed. 


(Pins renal Igo 
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people are recruited who would usher in a new era 
of justice, uprightness and freedom. It may be 
argued that recruits from underprivileged sections, 
howsoever much indoctrinated into the worst habits 
of the upper-caste bureaucracy, would still be more 
sensitive to the needs of the poor. But that hardly 
makes them the best solution to India's problems. 
The struggle to continue India’s progress needs a 


, fresh debate on what kind of criteria of merit are 


suitable for the India of today. The legitimacy of the . 
old merit needs to be questioned. We need new 
interpretations of merit according to which the 
meritorious will be better human beings and not just 
another officer-class. We need to push for greater 
justice and a true equality of opportunity and not 
simply base ourselves on outdated notions of merit. 
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Do We Live in a New Era? 


ANIL RAJIMWALE 


T he concept of new era or epoch was ushered 
a in by the October Revolution and was inherent 
in its pronouncements and intentions. The event 
was seen in Leninism as the effect of the break in 
the weakest link in the imperialist chain. It supposedly 


R: 


began the end of world capitalism and emergence - 


of world socialism. This was termed the world 
„revolutionary process. Lenin visualised a long period 
of peaceful coexistence between the two opposite 
A Soria! systems in the intervening period of transition 


“ to socialism/communism the world over. 


Thus it was that the visions of a real end to 
capitalism were raised. The Revolution left an 
indelible mark on world history by bringing the poor 
and the exploited to the centre-stage of history, not 
as receivers but as the rulers and creators of a new 
society. No other revolution achieved this. In this, it 
was guided by Marx's scientific prediction of the 
inevitability of the collective ownership of means of 
production emanating from the tendency of labour 
to go collective and get concentrated. 

The October Revolution and the subsequent 
Soviet history were the greatest experiments in 
social engineering in favour of the people. They set 
about creating the opposites of capitalism and 
exploitation and claimed that they were creating a 
new society. The Soviet Revolution did monumental 


eg work in all fields of social activities which became a 


guideline for creating a new society throughout the 
world. Above all, it produced historic ripples all over 
the world resulting in the sprouting of a wide variety 
of mass political and ideological movements and 
. parties, particularly of the communist variety, aiming 
at independence and socio-economic transformation. 
Almost every movement forward was affected or 
inspired by the Soviet experiment. 

It was in the post-Second World War period that 
the communist movement concretised the concept 
of the new epoch: that of transition from capitalism 
to socialism. And there were grounds for it. A large 
number of East European’ and Asian countries 
achieved independence from Nazi and colonial rule 
and came to be dominated by revolutionary and 
Communist Parties. This post-War scenario was 
characterised as a further retreat of imperalism and 
advance of socialism, with the latter having one- 
_ third of the world under its social system including 
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in Cuba. The struggle of the opposite social system 
was seen as having reached a higher level of 
maturity on creating real conditions for a world 
revolution. The world communist movement was 
deeply involved in the controversies regarding the 
forms and methods of transition, and these led to 
deep ideological conflicts and divisions. 

The ideas of the new epoch were concretised at 
the historic Twentieth CPSU Congress; they were 
further evolved at the world communist conferences 
of 1957 and 1960. The Twentysecond CPSU 
Congress further added new points. Consequently, 
the world communist and revolutionary movement 
had a clear-cut aim to fight for. Every progressive 
and revolutionary action was thought to be and 
meant to be converted into the energy of transition 
to a new society. It was an epoch where the 
working people increasingly gained an upper hand 
leading ultimately to complete displacement of the 
capitalist class. 

- Till the seventies the transition on a world scale 
appeared to be real. Subsequent events put a big 
question mark over all the related questions. 

The idea of the new epoch was ruling supreme in 
the communist and Left movement until the USSR 
collapsed. The collapse of ‘existing socialism’ created 
a paradoxical situation in which those who were 


_ predicting the onset of a new society based on the 


application of historical materialism suddenly fell 
silent. It is strange and painful to find that an entire 
movement propagating the idea of establishing a 
new society is now” not even mentioning it. Its 
exponents once marshalled all the possible 
arguments from Marx and Lenin, and from historical, 
materialism proving the inevitability of the approach 
of a socialist society and of a new era of transition 


_ to a world of equality; now they do not even try to 


affirm these. Either their logic has lost its validity or 
they themselves have lost heart. In both cases, 
their present logic is very strange: if their concept of 
new epoch is valid, why has it been quietly 
dropped? If the relevant concepts of historical 
materialism are correct then why stop analysing the 
new epoch? The application of materialist conception 
of history or historical materialism requires an 
analysis of the reasons as to why the socialist 
experiment failed and what happens to the concept 
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of new epoch. Historical materialism is a tool of 
optimism rather than pessimism in that it analyses 
and reveals the constant flow of social movement. It 
appears that the orthodox Marxist movement has 
given up this all important analytical tool rather than 
use it, and thus has lost all hope. 

, + 
: l 
DO we, after all, live in a different epoch? Or has it 
remained the same after the. collapse of the. great 
socialist experiment? How do we characterise the 
present-day world which is fast changing? Are there 
any grounds for optimism? These are the questions 
one cannot escape responding to. One should at 
least attempt to pose the problem of social change 
in the new context. 

It is obvious at the outset that several 
presumptions at the base of the concept of new 
epoch enunciated by the communist movement 
have been proved wrong and inadequate. Several 
others have turned out to be sheer imagination. 


Mainstream Leninism always stressed seeking an. 
‘alternative’ path of social development, creating an 


‘alternative’: society. It has turned out to be 
scientifically an’ unsold proposition. Social 
development is a unified uninterrupted process, of 
course with serious ‘breaks’ and leaps. But there 
cannot be two or more social developments! 
Socialism, according to the Marxist materialist 
conception ‘of history itself, is a higher stage of 
social motion, a further development ahead of and 
from capitalism, being at the same time a break 
from the latter. Socialist revolution is a break not in 
the sense ‘that it starts a new kind of social 
development. Thus, the society is taken to a higher 
stage and not to a point where history is destroyed. 

The paradox of the October Soviet Revolution, 
as also of; other revolutions, is that it did not 
possess material conditions to reach higher levels. 
Despite historic achievements it could not match 
capitalism in the intensity and levels of the productive 
forces. Tho concept of new epoch was based 
precisely on the non-existence of such conditions. It 
attempted to provide an alternative path of social 
development, and herein lies its utopian nature and 
failure: it could not reach levels needed by the logic 


. of social development. 


Had the notion of new epoch been based on the 
estimates of social relations around higher levels of 


productive forces, it would have sustained. Creating | 


new social relations with working class in power 
was a heroic but doomed experiment. It is now 
DE š 


questionable whether the working class was at all in 
power. The Communist Party claimed representation 
of the proletariat. This, in the ultimate analysis, _ 
turned out to be a false claim. 

What stands out in Soviet history is the great 
foresight of Lenin in presenting his famous New 
Economic Policy (NEP). NEP was meant to open 
the way for the growth of productive forces over the 
long period of transition, thus enabling ‘any 
consideration of socialist construction in the remote 
future. This is precisely what many ex-socialist 
countries are now doing. But the consciousness of 
socialist alternative weighed heavily on the 
communist movement which wrongly characterised 
the October Revolution as a socialist one. The very 
notion of an ‘alternative’ path of social development _ 
goes against the science of materialist conception 
of history. 

It gradually becomes obvious that the task was 
not so much. of creating an alternative to capitalism 
as that of facilitating a more vigorous growth of 
productive forces at progressively higher levels. 

This line of argumentation is borne out by the 
ongoing scientific-technological revolution (STR). 
The STR totally bypassed the ‘socialist’ system and 
swamped it to collapse. It has deeply affected the 
capitalist system too. The STR has gone far ahead 


of social development to the extent that it is 


fashioning the social structures. 

The technological information volution of the 
last’ three decades is the single biggest event 
affecting the entire civilisation. Never before in 
history have social, economic, political and thought 
processes proceeded so rapidly with so many 


- changes. Technology is removing every single 


hurdle in its path, and socialism of the existing 
variety was one. of the hurdles. Science and 
technology have caused and speeded up deep- 
going changes in modern state, society, polity and 


thinking. 


+ 


THE picture of the world has fundamentally changed 
in the last decade. The ‘socialist’ system has melted 
away and the capitalist system finds no justification 
or excuses to exist in the old way. The opposing 
military blocs have evaporated into thin air: contrast 
it with the situation during the Cold War when 
repeated efforts were made to conciliate, scale 
them down and disband them. A different Europe is 
emerging—totally different from and belieng all 
expectations. Production and communication network 
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has changed so fundamentally that most of the 
classical and hitherto existing laws of economics 
stumble upon new and unexpected blocks and end 
up there. The role and nature of money, for 
example, is undergoing transformation raising visions 


of a ‘money-less’ economy. The movement of ` 


money, capital, shares and labour no more takes 


` place at a leisurely rhythm but in fleeting moméñts 


X 


defying all the social structures. Classes and social 
‘groups are underoing deep mutations leading to 
their dissociation into smaller constitutent elements. 
Collapse of time and space is the most important 
direction in the social and mental realm. Production 
units and means are becoming so small that it is 
_ useless to talk of collective labour. The revolutionary, 
Left and Communist Parties are having to change 
their.policies and programmes to the extent of being 
unrecognisable. Events are becoming increasingly 
transnational. 

We, therefore, cannot deny that we certainly 
have begun living in a new. epoch. It is an epoch 
totally different from that visuaised earlier. It is 


already a new society, again different from what we ` 


expected, The role of masses and mass 
conciousness has increased as never before. Hence 
greater assertion of democracy not only in the 
socialist countries but everywhere else as well. 

The progressive forces here come out not so 
much as advocates of this or that. system as of 


- democracy as the true expression of human being 


“Sa. 


and consciousness. At a time when events move 
too fast, people have to shed the momentum of the 
past and find better ways to express themselves as 
members of the new-world. This ‘new’ is certainly 
different from Marxist and socialist orthodoxy. It is 


` also much different from what imperialist rulers 


would like it to be. The latter have their own 
interpretation amounting to a unipolar world, which 
often finds expression in US police actions in Iraq, 
Haiti, Somalia and so on, and elsewhere. But this 
arms-twisting is dying its own death being suffocated 
in an atmosphere of humanism and democracy. 

The present and former Stalinists dare not justify 
Stalin and his method directly; the hawks and 
warmongers in the West are finding their wings 
progressively clipped. 

It is an age when’ the human being is rapidly 
handing over not only physical but also mental 
functions to the quantum forces. There have grown 


‘tremendous possibilities for the human brain to go 


into new directions on higher planes, of course with 
accompanying dangers. It is also for the first time 
that man wants to return to nature huving destroyed 
a considerable part of it and having become 
conscious of it. 

Human thinking has acquired new features by 
shedding compartments, mindsets and ideologies. 
The rapidity and condensation of events render 
thinking richer and more human—human in the . 
general sense of the term. All theories created till 
yesterday are fast becoming outdated and obsolete. 

The new epoch is characterised by a remarakabie 
human effort on a global scale to break free of 
tradition. It would be a pity. if the Marxist forces give 
up the materialist conception of history because this 
is precisely the tool to discover the new and the 
objective in the present-day world. 

What we are witnessing is far more wider and 
deeper than what was planned, asked for and 
expected. We are already passing through’ new 
era that emerged in the last two or three decades. - 


Remember, that in the world your ruination begins exactly where you cease to move. For 
you alone would come to a dead end, while others move on. If you cannot keep pace with 
the tide in the world’s affairs, it would dash in on you with all its*strength, and you would be 
battered and bent, or be overtaken gradually by sheer decline and total submergence in the ` ` 
stream of time. Go ahead without respite and live your life, or lie in repose and be damned, 


 Bbayanatl Sage? 


such is the law of the world. 


\ 


aie New and the Old, 1891-92) 
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Common Man and Justice in British India 
| E Two Case Studies 
A.K. BISWAS 


T atwaroo was a very humble man but he came 
to occupy the epicentre of an extraordinary 
event in 1876 in which the Governor-General of 
India had to intervene in his favour. He was a syce 
of an English barrister at Agra which those days 
was part of the North Western Provinces. This was 
famous as the Fuller case. The barrister was Fuller 
who was professionally very competent. Katwaroo 
was his syce. | believe he was a Dusadh from 


Saran district. Dusadhs of Saran district in the last 


century went out of their homes as expert syces all 
over northern India. It would be hard to imagine that 
the Governor-General of India, Lord Lytton, threw 
his weight behind Katwaroo against the White and 
highly successful legal professional, besides the 
Government of the North Western Provinces and 
the High Court, all manned by his own countrymen. 


Ridiculous? Unbelievable? Mindboggling? No, it is 


not. Truth is stranger than fiction. 


One Sunday morning Fuller, an Englishman at . 


Agra was about to drive to the Church alongwith his 
family. When the carriage was brought to the door, 
the syce Katwaroo failed to be in attendance as 


- usual. He suddenly became extremely angry. Soon . 


his mood turned foul that fine morning. 


“Where is bloody Katwaroo?” shouted barrister — 


Fuller who was his employeer. 

The syce appeared on the scene. He was 
trembling; it was not for fear. He was having fever. 
‘It was actually high fever. His spleen was in a 
dangerous state of morbid enlargement. ° 

Out of sheer anger and a sense of neglect as to 
why the syce was not in attendance when the 
barrister was to leave for the Church, he jumped on 
him and started boxing on his face, ears and head 


unmindful of the consequences. He did not stop at 


this. He pulled him by his hair. Katwaroo, as a `’ 


result, fell dawn on the ground HoWpleesly without 
any effort to retaliate. - 

On the departure of Fuller and his family for the 
Church, the syce got up, and went into his quarter 


in the adjoining compound. He was unable even to ` 


The author is the Vice-Chancellor, Babasaheb 
Bhimrao Ambedkar Bihar University, Muzaffarpur, 
Bihar. 





utter a word. Seeing his condition at the hands’ of 


Ww 


the brute, his wife started bitterly weeping. She ` 
brought some water. Katwaroo took it and then was `` 


helped by her to bed. He closed his eyes never to 

reopen. In ten minutes he breathed his last. . 

. The case was transferred to the file of Leeds, 

Joint Magistrate, Agra before whom the accused 

Fuller was to stand trial. Quoting official records, 

C.E. Buckland, ICS informs: 
The Joint Magistrate of Agra, before whom Mr Fuller was 
placed to take his tial, framed the indictment under section 
323 of the Indian Penal Code for “causing hurt to one 
Katwaroo, his syce”, and it appeared from the evidence of 
the Medical Officer who had conducted the post mortem 
examination that the man had died from rupture of the 
spleen, with very slight violence, either from a blow or a fall, 
would be sufficient to cause, in consequence of the morbid 
enlargement of that organ. The evidence in the case does 
not show any.other assault; at least the Joint Magistrate 
disbelieved (apparently on good grounds) all that portion of 
the evidence which referred to any other assault. The Joint 
Magistrate found Mr Fuller guilty of “voluntarily causing 
what distinctly amounts to hurt”, and sentenced him to pay 
a fine of Rs 30, or in default to undergo 15 days simple 
imprisonment; directing the arnount of the fine to be made 
over to the widow of the deceased. At the request of the 
local Government, the High Court expressed an opinion on 
the case, which was to the effect that the sentence, though _ 
perhaps lighter than the- High Court would have been 
disposed of to inflict under the circumtances, was not 
specially open to ima 


7 + 


THE Calcutta press published details about this 
case. Barely two years before Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjea was sacked from the ICS while he was 
posted as Assistant Magistrate, Sylhet, now in 
Bangladesh. Katwaroo’s case created a public 
outcry. There were waves of indignation against the 
accused, demanding strong action. The matter 
came to the notice of the Governor-Geferal of 
India, Lord Lytton, soon after his arrival to India.? He 
was extremely unhappy and took strong exception 
to the behaviour of Fuller. He did not spare the 
Government of the North Western Provinces and 
the High Court. He caused a letter to be addressed 


- from the Government of India to the North Western 


Provinces Government.® It discloses the anguish of 
Lord Lytton. 
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The Governor-General-in-Council cannot but regret that the 
High Court should have considered that its duties and 
responsibilities in this matter were adequately fulfilled by - 
expression of such an opinion. He also regrets that the 
local Government, should have made no enquiry, until 
directed to do so by the Government of India, into the 
circumstances of a case so injurious to the honour of 
British rule, and so damaging to the reputation of British 
justice in this country.* (emphasis added) 


The Governor-General issued an important 


directive to the High Court keeping in view the 


miscarriage of justice in the instant case. He was 
Clearly of the. opinion that the High Court did not 
discharge their responsibility in-this behalf. 
The Governor-General-in-Council cannot doubt that the 
death of Katwaroo was the direct result of the violence 
used towards him by Mr Fuller. He observes that the High, 
Court assumes the connection between the two events as 
being clear: Yet on reading Mr Leed’s judgement he does 
not find that that gentleman ever considered the effect or 
even the existence of this connection. Mr Leeds did, 
indeed, consider whether Mr Fuller ought not to be 
subjected to a more serious charge, but only because there 
was evidence given of further violence used by him, which 
evidenca Mr Leeds rejected, on grounds which are here 
assumed to have been sufficient. He seems, however, to 
have viewed an assault resulting in the death of the injured 
man in just the same light as if it had been attended by no 
such result.® 
Lytton was deeply perturbed over the highhanded 
behaviour of the Europeans in India against the 


Indians who often suffered insults as well as 


- assaults at the hands of the former. in his curt and 


dry communication his fellow countrymen in India 
were sternly warned in the following language: 
The class of misconduct out of which this crime has arisen 
is bellaved to be dying out; but the Governor-General-in- 
Council would take this opportunity of expressing his 
abhorrence of the practice, instances of which occasionally 
come to light, of European masters treating their native 
servants in a manner in which they would not treat men of 
thelr own race. This practice is all the more cowardly, 
because those who are least able to retaliate injury or insult 
have the strongest claim upon the forebearance and 
protection of their employers. But, bad as it is from every 
point of view it is made worse by the fact, known to all 
residents in India, that Aslatics are subject to internal 
disease which often renders fatal to life even a slight 
external shock. The Governor-General-in-Council considers 
that the habit of resorting to blows on every trifling 
provocation shouid be visited by adequate legal penalties, 
and that those who indulge it should reflect that they may 
be put in jeopardy for a serious crime.® 
Now the Governor-General turned his attention 
to the scope of section 323 of the India Penal Code. 
He took note of the lack of appreciation of the 
magnitute of the offence and incompetence of 


Leeds in dealing with the case of the death of a 


‘hapless syce. The communication, authorised by 


the Governor-General, reads as follows: 
The Governor-General-in-Council cannot say whether Mr 
Fuller would have been convicted of a more serious 


offence, such as that of causing grievous hurt, or that of 
culpable homicide, had he been charged with it. But this he 
can say with confidence that in consequence of Mr Fuller's 
illegal violence his servant died, and that it was the plain 
duty of the magistrate to have sent Mr Fuller to trial for the 
more serious offence; a course which would not have 
prevented him from being punished (indeed he could thus 
have been more adequately punished) for the losser 
offence, if that alone had been proved.” 

-The incompetence of the Joint Magistrate, Agra 
in trying the case and rendering even-handed 
justice to the victim of the British barrister had 
infuriated the highest British authority. He came 
down heavily upon the inefficient Leeds: 

But besides his error of judgement in trying this case 

himself, the Governor-General-in-Council thinks that Mr 

Leeds has evinced a most inadquate sense of the magnitude 

of the offence of which Mr Fuller was found guilty. The 

offence was that of “voluntarily causing hurt”. That is an 

offence which varies infinitely in dagree, from one which is 
litle more than nominal to one which is so great that the 

Penal Code assigns to it the heavy punishment of 

imprisonment for a year and fine of Rs 1000, The amount of 

hurt and the amount of provocation are material elements in 
determining the sentence of such an offence. in Mr Fuller's 
case, while the provocation was exceedingly small, the hurt 
was death, For this, Mr Leeds, while saying that he intends 

to inflict a punishment something more than nominal, inflicts .. 

only a fine of Rs 30. ‘The Governor-General-in-Council 

considers that, with reference either to the public interest, 

or to the compensation due to Katwaroo's family from a 

person in Mr Fuller's positlon (and it does not appear from 

the papers that Mr Fuller has made any other compensation), 
such a sentence is wholly insufficient. He considers that Mr 

Leeds has treated the offence as a merely nominal one, 

and has inflicted a merely nominal punishment; and that to 

treat such offences with practical Impunity, is a véry bad 
example and likely rather to encourage than repress them.® 

Leeds was actually placed under observation at 
least for a year and unti! he gave proof of his 
competence, he was, under the orders of the 
Governor-General, not to be entrusted with 


independent charge as a Magistrate of any district 


even temporarily. 


For these reasons, the Governor-General-in-Council views 
Mr Leeds’ conduct in this case with grave dissatistication. 
He should be so informed, and should be severly 
reprimanded for his great want of judgement and judicial 
j capacity. In the opinion of the Governor-General-in-Council, 
Mr Leeds should not be entrusted, even temporarily, with 
the independent charge of a‘ District, until he has given 
proof of better judgement and a more correct appreciation 
of the duties and responsibilities of magisterial officers for 
at least a year.’ (emphasis added) 


+ 


AN Indian historian of the time gives some more 
interesting details of the Fuller case. A.vakil of the 
High Court of North West Provinces, Satya Chandra 
Mukerji, in his three part work, Indian History of Our 
Own Times [edited in 1891], says that the Fuller 


case was disposed of 
six months before Lord Lytton had arrived in the country....He 
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i led for an official report of the affair from the Lieutenant - 
* Governor of the North Western Provinces who in turn took 
the opinion. of the North Western Provinces High Court. 
When all these papers had been laid before him, the 
Viceroy severely censured the Magistrate who had tried Mr 
Fuller, as well as the High Court and the Lieutenant 
Governor because they did not think it their duty to take any 
notice of the Magistrate's conduct. The whole Anglo-Indian 
press came down upon the Viceroy and abused him in no 
measured terms. The judges of the Allahabad High Court 
also remonstrated with the Viceroy for having exercised 
authority over them and strongly recommended a 
reconsideration of the case of the Magistrate who had tried 
Mr Fuller. The Viceroy declined to remit the punishment 
which he had inflicted upon Mr Leeds, and forwarded the 
remonstrance of the High Court to the Secretary of State 
for disposal, The constitutional question raised by the High 
Court was! ene which was easily disposed of by the 
Secretary of State. He rightly held that Judges had merely 
expressed , an informal opinion and.that they had never 
considered. the case in their judicial capacity. The Viceroy 
was therefore clearly within his powers In acting as he did. '° 
The Governor-General of India was more powerful 


than the President of free India. He was the 


supreme authority of the British Paramountcy in, 


_ India under British hegemony extending from present 
Pakistan to Bangladesh and Myanmar [erstwhile 
Burma]. That such an authority was moved to indict’ 
the High Court, the Government of North Western 

. Provinces, besides the Joint Magistrate, ipso facto 
was an event. of great historical significance. Hindus 
have not shown such transparent fairness towards 
the deprived and despised untouchables. Such 
shining instances of humane treatment laced with 
acknowledgement of dignity for the lowliest and 
despised, is rare: The highest and the mightiest of 
the British Empire in India showed deepest 
sympathies for the .nameless Katwaroo, an 
‘untouchable syce who does not count at all in the 
Hindu perception. 

Millions of Katwaroos who are discriminated and 
deprived will be under deep layers with debts of 


gratitude, if the lowest functionaries of the Blocks, . 


or Thanas' even paid little attention to their woes 
and miseries. The cutting age is careless and 
apathetic. ‘The higher echelons arè no different. 
They are not endowed with much cream of human 
compassion. Katwaroos have no sympathetic ears. 
Instances are not lacking; rather they. galore. 


Intervention in Corruption by Governor of Bengal 


WHEN Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea was dismissed 
from the ICS, it provoked strong public condemna- 
tion. Historians too joined to criticise it. In the 
process they have lionised him out of proportion by 
imputing ‘oversized patriotic and nationalistic 
aspiration in him as the cause of his dismissal from 
the ICS by the British rulers. Not many people know 
the facts responsible for his unenviable fate. But, 
incidentally, there was another dismissal from service 


which went almost unnoticed. It was the dismissal 
of a Sub-Judge in 1891. The place of occurrence 
was at Gaya and the person to suffer the ignominy 
was again a Bengali. The Bengal Adminisiration 
Report 1892-93 furnished the following details: 

In June 1891, a petition was presented by certain persons 

from Gaya to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal at Calcutta ` 

levelling charges of corruption against a Subordinate 
` Judge. They prayed that an enquiry might be instituted into 

a statement which had been publicly made in the town of 

Gaya that the Subordinate Judge of that district had 

received a bribe of Rs. 7000 in connection with three suits 

then pending in his court. This set the ball rolling. An 
enquiry was instituted on the public petition by the Lieutenant 

Governor, Sir Charles Alfred Elliot [1890-1895)."! 

The Administrative Report of the Government of 
Bengal in 1892-93 gives the following details in 
respect to the case: 

After a full and exhaustive enquiry, formal charges were 

drawn up and submitted with the- Babu's categorical 

explanation, to the High Court, and the Hon'ble Judges, 
after carefully considering the papers, reported that they 
were unanimous in thinking that the Subordinate Judge’ 
should be dismissed from the service, and the course was 
necessary in the interest of the administration of justice. In 
this opinion Sir Charles Elliot concurred. It was clearly 
proved ‘that the Subordinate Judge had been guilty of | 
conduct marked by deceit and subterfuge in a manner and 
to a dagree which would render it impossible to retain him 
as a member of the judicial service; while as regards the 
acceptance, of the bribe, His Honour- did not hestitate- to 
place on record that he was convinced that the charge was 
true. The Lieutenant-Governor accordingly directed that, 
under section 25 of Act XXXVII of 1890, the Subordinate 

Judge should be removed from his appointment and ` - 

dismissed from the service of the Government. !? 

it should perhaps be regarded as a landmark that 


a public petition alleging corruption was entertained, 


at all, in the first place, by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, sitting in his ivory tower at Calcutta, and 
secondly, an exhaustive enquiry was conducted, 
ultimately leading to the dismissal of the corrupt 
Subordinate Judge from the service. Deceit and 
subterfuge notwithstanding at various levels, 
disciplinary actions to effect deterrence are often 
wanting. 


NOTES 


C.E. Buckland, ICS, Bengal under the Lieutanat-Governors, 
Vol. Il, second edition, -p. 669-670, 
ibid, p. 669.- 
ibid, 
ibid, p. 670. 
ibid, p. 670. ; 
ibid, p. 670-671 
ibid, p. 670. 
- Ibid. 
“Ibid, p. 671. 
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Puttappa: Legend of Kannada Poetry 


H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD 


arnataka has just given a farewell worthy of 
kings to its most famous poet, K.V. Puttappa. 


To the Kannada people, Kuvempu, as they called 


him, was not just a writer but a sage who 
commanded awe. Indeed he became a legend and 
a monument long ago. He was Rashtrakavi, the 
National Poet. Roads and surburbs were named 
after, him. Inwardness and ill-health had made him a° 
recluse, but the masses adored him nevertheless. 


Their grief at his death at -the age of ninety was ` 


reminiscent of how the country felt when it lost 
Gurudev Tagore. 

Kuvempu began writing ‘when he was still in his 
teens. It was a case of lisping in numbers because 
the numbers came. They came in a torrent. His 
early anthologies had romantic, wistful names. One 
of his own early pseudonyms was Kishora Chandra 
Vani, voice of the crescent moon. His verbal, 
metrical and musical resources seemed endless. 
His lyrics were on everyone’s: lips. With his striking 
good looks—an intense brow, limpid eyes, well 
turned nose and a mop of curly hair parted in the 
middie—he was the picture of a poet. 

He was deeply influenced by the English romantic 
poets. As a principal disciple of B.M. Siikankia, he 
was in fact one of the first of Kannada’s own 
romanticists. Yet he was not just a poet. He wrote 
stories and plays, the latter more remarkable for 
their lyricism than their stage-craft. Many were 


based on episodes from the epics. Two were’ 


translations of The Tempest and Hamlet. On the 
lighter side, his rendering of Browning’s Pied Piper 
under the title Bommanabal-liya Kindarijogi remains 
perhaps the most beloved children's poem in 
Kannada. 

He also wrote biographies and philosophical 
essays. The monks of the Ramakrishna Mission 
had taken him under their wing. The surprise was 
that such a deeply devout man could also write 
totally iconoclastic poems, one of which opened 
with the words: “Throw out those hundreds.of gods 


and godlings”, and anothor was called “The Koes. 


and Soviet Russia”. The sails of Kuvempu’s boat 
were pushed not only by metaphysical winds but 
responded to many political breezes, including the 
Gandhian and the Marxist. 


+ 
KUVEMPU taught Kannada literature in’ Mysore 
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University. | rernember the months | spent sitting in 
his class. He was already a celebrity but he still 
looked shy and reserved and uncomfortable with 
fame. It was around that time that he wrote of “Kirti- 


shani” likening fame to the planet that bodes evil. 


He was to come to terms with it as more adulation 
came to him with the publication of his great novels 
Heggaditi and Madumagalu and when he adorned 
the post of Vice-Chancellor of his University. 
Kuvempu thought of himself as a life-long rebel. 
He deeply resented the prevalent social hierarchy, 
especially the caste system. His Shudra Tapasvi 
reveals his Visvamitra-like determination’ to break 
the upper-caste monopoly over learning and wisdom. 
The increasing Sanskritisation of his vocabulary is 
probably a consequence of his Visvamitra complex. 
`~ But it is as Valmiki that he finally found fulfilment. 
Ramayana Darshanam, his rendering of the Rama 
story, is the outcome of years of contemplation and 
penance. It is the fate of epics to be praised rather 
than read, although our two national epics have 
escaped that destiny. The miracle is that a 25,000- 
line epic was written at all in our day. and. age. 
Kuvempu’s magnum opus is more Miltonian in its 
polysyllabic grandeur than Valmikian in its 
spontaneity and directness. But he has used the 
Rama legend as an occasion for investigating many 


_ dilemmas of human existence. 


It is for the epic that Kuvempu received the 
Jnanpith award. The rest of India will remember 
him—as the obituary notices revealed—only as a 
winner of that award and of Padma Vibhushan. 
Great writers in our languages are mere names to 
people speaking other mother tongues, mere 
clothes— horses of awards. Their works, mean 
nothing to them. The situation has not changed 
much in spite of so many decades of the Sahitya 
Akademi and the National Book Trust. Penguin 
India and a few other publishers have of late 
undertaken translations of novels from the regional 
languages. Our playwrights rve been more lucky 
in finding national audiences. But the poets will be 
at a disadvantage as poetry is so hard to translate 
well. So the mind of Puttappa will remain accessible 


. only to those who know Kannada. The monu- 


mentality of his achievement and the contradictions 
he sought to reconcile will be debated only by the 
Kannada people. Which is such a pity. | 
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_ Kerala and the New World Order 
Some Tentative Hypotheses 
M.A. OOMMEN 


y New World Order (NWO) we mean the new 

pattern of capitalism in which transnational 
capital has emerged as a sort of ‘hegemon’ with no 
rival superpower or rival ideology to question it. It is 
a world where transnational capitalists consider the 
world as economic territories for them to make 
profit. Under the new GATT arrangements the 
World Trade Organisation (WTO) will be in place 
from January 1, 1995 and the allocation of a large 
part of the resources of the world will come to be 
governed by the global market rules as framed, 
administered and interpreted by it. The IMF and 
World Bank have been preparing the ground 
towards a market friendly regime through their 


stabilisation and structural adjustment programmes. . 


Today, the trio—WTO, IMF and World Bank— 
provide institutional support and ideological 
underpinning to this New World Order. | 

Through systematic policy initiatives the last two 
multilateral institutions have succeeded in dismantling 
the regulatory regimes built by most developing 
countries during the post-colonial period in their 
effort to facilitate autonomous development and to 
fight metropolitan capital. From June 1991 onwards, 
mouthing the authoritarian logic that “there is no 
other alternative”, the Government of India too has 
embraced this new world order of a market friendly 
regime and has initiated a series of economic 
reforms to facilitate and speed up the: movement 
towards it. The reform process is well underway. 
India constitutionally “is a Union of States” and it is 
the States that are going to be particularly affected 
under the new dispensation. 

Kerala is one State that is going to be affected 
the most under the NWO.. Over the years, Kerala 


has attained, with a low level of economic growth ` 


and industrialisation, a unique pattern of development 
which . can hold a candle to many advanced 


Prof M.A. Oommen is a Senior Fellow, Institute of 
Social. Sciences, New Delhi. This paper was 


originally presented at the symposium on ‘New 
World Order, India and Kerala’ held. as part of the 


International Congress on Kerala Studies organised 
by the AKG Centre for Research and Studies on 
August 27-29, 1994 at Thiruvananthapuram. 
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countries in terms of physical quality of life and is 
certainly a more humane and responsive instrument 
in meeting the needs of the people than are the 
most ‘advanced’ categories. It is pertinent to examine 
the future of such a social model when the 
Government of India, the capitalist world and 
mainstream social scientists tell the world that there 
is no alternative. The scope of this note is limited to 
outlining briefly the effects of the NWO on Kerala’s 
economy and its pattern of development. 

The observations that follow regarding Kerala 
and the New World Order are only tentative 
hypotheses rather than firm inferences. The possible 
effects are examined under two broad heads: 
general and specific. The general aspects are dealt 
with under two heads, namely, (a) towards an 
identity crisis, and (b) a dependency.syndrome and 
a sustainability crisis. The specific aspects are 
examined under (a) agriculture, (b) industry, and (c) 
social consequences. The basic theme of this 
analytical approach is to explain and substantiate 
the hypothesis that the NWO will erode the ‘Kerala 
model’ as it stands today beyond recognition. 


The Phenomenon of Losing Identity 


THE greatest havoc caused by the so-called NWO. 
is its mad drive towards homogenisation, be it in 
commodity production, consumer tastes, local 
cultures and what not. Our first hypothesis is that 
among the Indian States Kerala is going to be 
affected the most as a result of the NWO. Needless 
to say, by Kerala we mean not the politico- 
administrative entity, but a community with a 
distinct geoclimatic setting, history, culture ‘and 
tradition. Following Partha Chattérjee (1994), we 
emphasise the concept of a nation and its fragments 
beyond the political domain of the state and into the 


‘spiritual domain of culture. While broadly endorsing 


Benedict Anderson’s famous concept of a nation as 
an “imagined community”, Chatterjee asks: ` 
If nationalisms in the rest of the world have to choose their 
imagined community from certain “modular” forms already 
made available to them by Europe and the Americas, what 
do they have left to imagine... The most powerful as well as 
the most creative results of the nationalist imagination in © 
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Asia and Africa are posited not on an identity but rather on 

‘ a difference with the “modular” forms of the national society 

propagated by the modern West. [Chatterjee, P. (1994), 

p.5] 

It is really the nation and its fragments that are 
going to suffer and suffer grievously under the 
NWO. 

Kerala’s unique achievements consist in offering 
to its people a better quality of life not only in terms 
of the UNDP’s human development index (see 
EPW Research Foundation (1994), p. 1307) but 
also in terms of several cultural attainments like 
greater learning time and wider reading habit,’ 
abolition of feudal relations of production, etc. all 
without the mediation of economic growth or the 
sway of capital. : 

There is an inevitability in the NWO that the 
tadpoles of the developing world should grow like 
the frogs of the developed world. It is this inevitability 
that Kerala’s development experience has challeng- 
ed. As Chatterjee rightly notes: — 

It is the narrative of capital that can turn the violences of 

mercantilist trade, war, genocide, conquest and colonialism 

into a story of universal progress, development, 

modernisation and freedom. [Chatterjee, P. (1994), p. 235} 

It is this narrative of capital that this small state 
has challanged in a somewhat unique fashion 
through the so-called ‘Kerala model’. 

Kerala’s uniqueness is under serious threat. Of 
late, under the flood-tide of the cultural invasion of 
consumerism and imitation of alien cultures, the 
community is eroding what it has created. Though 
Kerala has been exposed to a wide variety of 
cultures from Judaism to Jainism from time 
immemorial, it has retained its individuality. The 
recent manpower export to the Gulf and the brain 
drain to the West have exposed the people of the 
State to the Western style of living alongwith 
providing several families with the required 
purchasing power to pursue such a life-style. 

In this context it is interesting to note that Kerala 
-is one State in India where the demand for 
agricultural credit is fully met by institutional sources 
and which received the highest investment credit 
per hectare during the 10 year period 1974-75 
through 1983-84. [See Chand and Kaul (1989), 
Haque and Verma (1988), and D.K. Desai (1988)] 

During the 1980-88 period, Kerala disbursed, on 
an average short-term credit of around Rs 400 
crores per annum through primary societies and 
came close to Maharashtra which was the largest 
purveyor of short-term credit during the period. In 
1989-90, the primary land. development banks of 
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Kerala disbursed Rs 57.34 crores to 85,933 
borrowers, 94 per cent of them being persons 
owning land below two hectares. [RBI Report on 
Currency and Finance 1991-92, p. 80] 

These facts are narrated by way of a digression 
to show that the large credit input has admittedly 
not helped agricultural production in the State and 


to indicate the large-scale diversion of money to . 


non-agricultural channels. We may reasonably 
hypothesise that a substantial part of this money 
has been used for the purchase of consumer goods 
in an effort to live like the Jonses. Those who lack 
the wherewithals are under the spell of the 
demonstration effect. . 

Electronic and print media have a larger impact 


on the Kerala public than elsewhere. T-shirts, * 


games, toys, etc. brought in also act as media for 
disseminating globa! images and global dreams. 
The increase in crime rate in recent times as well as 
incidence of suicide rate, particularly after the mid- 
1970s, especially among the educated youth in this 
State which before independence was the most 
tranquil State in terms of crime rate compared to 
the other States, especially its neighbours, could 
not also seen independent of this cultural decadence. 
[See James Vadakumcherry (1994), pp. 18-21] 

All these go to show that Kerala will lose its 
social and cultural idenity under the New World 
Order. 


A Dependency Syndrome and 
Sustainability Crisis 


NEEDLESS to say, the continued relevance of the 
development paradigm of Kerala rests on its 
sustainability. No economy can be sustained without 
some production base. Earnings from invisibles like 
manpower export, unless it is large and ploughed 
back for building the production base, will be like 
filling up a leaking vessel with water from a running 
water tap. The continued net outflow of resources 
from the State via growing imports has seriously 
jeopardised the long-term sustainability of the Kerala 
model of development. In a pioneering study on the 
trade deficit of Kerala, which covered inter-regional 
balance of trade also, Thomas Isaac (1991) 
estimated that the trade deficit of Kerala in 1975-76 
was Rs 365 crores or 34.3 per cent of its total 
exports and that this rose to 39.2 per cent in 1980- 
81 to a staggering Rs 861 crores. This growing gap 
has come to be financed by remittances mostly 
from outside the country. As the rate of expansion 
of exports has slowed down and the Gulf money 
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inflow has continued, the leakages by way of trade 
deficit today might have increased several fold. 
The leverage effect of the growing demand for 


cosmetics, footwear, white goods, cigarettes, building 


materials, paints, medicines, and the like might 


have been felt in regions outside the State. The ` 


demand for goods by hospitals and schools and 
students which is steadily growing also adds to the 
countinuous leakage. The Rs 4600 crore strong 
liquor consumption of the State also has not kept its 
economy in high spirits. The situation is rendered 
especially vulnerable for families which do not have 
the cushion of remittances and as the barter terms 
of trade turn adverse with import prices continuing 
to increase without a corresponding increase in the 
rices of exportables, 

Potential investment also-has leaked out as can 
be seen from a progressive decline in credit-deposit 
ratio of the 43 scheduled banks of the State from 


65.3 in 1989 to 44 in 1994, the last three years of. 


economic reform witnessing a fall of 14 percentage 
points. Similarly, the business at the Cochin Stock 
Exchange which started only in 1979, has also 


surpassed the volume, of business at the half- 


century-old Bangalore and Madras exchanges and 
the volume of trade in the secondary market 
crossed the high water mark of Rs 3600 crores in 
1993-94 from the low of Rs ‘19 crores trade of the 
early eighties. This amounts to facilitating in a way 


the siphoning off of the the investment potential of . 


the State. 

The erosion of the production base in the State 
could have been effectively arrested if it were 
possible to step up public sector investment. But 


since the Fifth Plan, the per capita plan outlay of ` 


the State has been way below the ali-States 


average. To add insult to injury, during the last “ 


several years the annual plan outlays in real terms 
have been steadily declining. For example, in 1991- 
92, as against a budgeted plan outlay of Rs 807 
crores the actual expenditure was Rs 719 crores 
which was below the actuals of the previous year. 
In 1992-93, the budgeted plan outlay was Rs 913 
crores and the actual expenditure was-only Rs 790 
crores. Allowing for an inflation of 10 per cent, the 
real outlay works out to Rs 718 crores which is 
almost the same as the nominal outlay of the 
previous year. The State Planning Board had 
envisaged a public sector plan outlay of the order of 
Rs 5460 crores at 1991-92 prices for the Eighth 
Plan to achieve a growth rate of 5.6 per annum. 
This works out to an average of Rs 1092 crcrés per 
annum, Allowing a 10 per cent inflation rate the size 
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of the plan outlay for 1993-94 should have been Rs 
1201 crores., But the actual expenditure was only 


_ Rs 1000 crores. Now that the Central Government 


has cut the States’.plan outlay in the 1994-95 
budget by Rs 1710 crores and thus the States’ 
resources are drastically reduced as part of the 
stabilisation and structural adjustment exercise, 
there is no possibility of arresting the decline in the 
growth of the economy, pave alone the question of 
sustaining it. r 
Several scholars and politicians and a wider 
section of the public hold the view that Kerala's 
failure on the production front is due to its 
overemphasis on social expenditure. But this 
approach suffers from the fallacy of post hoc ergo 
propter hoc. It clearly i ignores the fact that Kerala is 
a well-endowed region, had a respectable record of 
performance in agriculture with high productivity, 
had a growing, export surplus and a diversified 
industrial base at the time of independence. That 
the per capita manufacturing in 1950 was nearly 30 
per cent higher than the national average may bé 
noted in particular. [See NCAER (1962); Tharakan 
and ‘Isaac (1984); Albin A. (1990)] This was 
fostered by a dynamic banking sector with the bank 
population ratio surpassing even that in some of the 
European countries as far back as 1936. That the 


. Travancore National and Quilon Bank in 1937 


ranked first in India in terms of the number of 
‘branch offices, second in terms of total deposits 
and third- in terms of business and the State had 
developed the most labour-intensive cashew industry 
and initiated the expolitation of china clay, titanium 
dioxide, etc. are .clear proof of its having had a 


_ strong production base long before the inflows of 


the NRI money.[See Oommen (1993)] 

These facts are cited to show that Kerala's 
development.experience in terms of a high physical 
quality of ‘life was not unrelated, to: its production 
potential and performance. In fact, this performance 
continued well into the first decade ‘after the 
formation of the Kerala State which period also 


` witnessed the passing of some of the progressive 


legislations like the Agrarian Relations Act. However, 
here | venture to hypothesise that the sustainability 
of the Kerala model suffered grievously due to an 
indifferent Union Government which failed to 
appreciate the social transformations of the State. 
Mindless overkill of the environment, including the 
marine ecosystem, reckless adhocism and shame- 
less dog-fight for sharing the spoils of power by 
some of the ruling coalitions which treated Kerala 
as a chessboard for their narrow self-aggrandisement 
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also contributed to a deterioration of the situation. It 
was like a’ brilliant child taking the beating at the 
hands of a dipsomaniac father. 


S 


i ~ Agriculture 


UNDER the NWO, agriculture is going to be 
governed by the World Trade Organisation (WTO). 


as per the Agreement on. Agriculture. Basically, this 
Agreement) ushers in a global market regime-for 
agriculture.. No restrictions on imports, except: for 
the limited purpose of correcting the balance of 


payments, are to be allowed. Protection of domestic. 
Policy initiatives by the ` 


agriculture is ruled out. 
government will be, subjected to control, as support 
to. individual crops or the agricultural sector as a 


whole is subjected to total Aggregate Measure of ` 


Support (AMS) to be determined as provided for in 
the Agreement. Budgetary support above AMS is 
difficult. Export subsidies of all types will be fully’ 
dispensed with. Ail these medsures will have their.. 
repercussions on the already cashcrop-opriented* 
(foodgrains account for only 18 per cent of the . 
cropped area) economy of the State. 

Investment in agriculture is going to be governed 


by relative profitability of individual crops as well as- 


in other sectors. This depends on how input and 
output prices will behave in the future. Input prices, 
` by and large, will rise as subsidies are reduced. The 
decontro! of phosphatic and potassium fertilisers: in 
September 1992 has doubled their prices and this 
in all probability might have reduced their intake by 
the farmers. Though Kerala has not yet reduced the 
subsidy rates for electricity for agricultural purposes, 
this is bound to come. It will raise the power tariff 
significantly. Insitutional credit also will becomé 
costlier in the future. 
Regarding the impact of the WTO regime on 
crop production and prices of the Kerala produce, 
we can only speculate. As subsidies of participating 
` countries are cut down (up to. 36 per cent for 
developed countries and 24 per cent for developing 
countries over a period of six to 10 years), the, 
prices of these crops may rise. "But how much of 
these high' prices will help Kerala’s agricultural’ 
exports and domestic output depends on the 
present price and the world price on the one hand, 
and the possible trends in world demand and supply 
responses on the other. We are not sure whether 


the prices of pepper, cashew kernals, «spices, etc. 


` will rise substantially. Even if they rise, will our, 
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production expand to generate adequate surpluses 
for export, especially because public intervention to 
promote agricultural is rendered difficult? Given the 
low productivity of Kerala's agricultural sector in 
recent years, can it compete with other countries 


-` effectively? Should we not reverse the ptesent 


trend in paddy production (the area under paddy 


-has been halved in less than a decade and 


irrevocably lost for building sites, brick making and 
the like) as the public distribution’system (PDS) will 
be weakened? These questions | need to be faced 
squarely. 


The prices of coconut, copra, rubber; clove and 


such other products which have been kept up’. 


through quantitative restriction and canalisation of 


imports of these commodities are likely to crash 


under:the WTO regime. The prices of copra anë. 
coconut oil in the Philippines and Sri Lanka for long 
have been far below those in the domestic market. 
The price: of cloves (Rs 20 to Rs 30 per kg) is 
`- nearly one tenth of the domestic price (Rs 2000 per 
kg). If full-fledged decanalisation is effected, prices 
of these products wiil fall. Almost similar is the likely 
story of rubber. The tyre and footwear industry are 


already clamouring for, decanalisation long before- 


the WTO regime is in place. 
' With input price sure to rise and the chances of 
domestic prices of coconut and rubber, which 


‘ together account for over 42.7 per cent of the gross 


cropped area of the State, ‘likely to fall under the 
WTO: regime, the agricultural sector in the State 


- once again may face a sort of scissor crisis. The 


yawning gulf between the index number of the 
prices received by the farmers and the - farm 
cultivation cost from 1986 through 1993, given in 
Appendix’ A, will amply bear out the validity of this 
assertion. The parity index too has been adverse 
except in one year. 

As the exports of Kerala consist primarily of 
agricultral products or agroprocessed products (as, 
for example, coir, cashew), it is important to ask the 
question whether the IMF-World Bank's standard 
prescription of devaluation has helped: or will help 
Kerala in a big way. Devaluation does help in 
increasing the rupee inflow of foreign remittances. 
Indeed, 
22 per cent devaluation effected in July 1991 has 


not increased the volume and value of exports. ' 


True, there was an increase in the value of exports 
by 25.3 per cent in 1991-92 compared to the 
previous year, but it fell to 6.6 per cent in 1992-93 


, 


it has increased Gulf remittances. But the’ 
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the year in which the full impact must be felt, as 
against a 35 per cent increase in 1991-92 and 22 
per cent growth at the all-India level. In fact, the 
volume of some important export items,.like spices, 
coir and cashew fell in both the years and the total 


volume expansion in 1991-92 was only 2.2 per cent ' 


and that in 1992-93, 6.2 per cent. Virtual devaluation 
has continued since ‘July 1991 by keeping the 
rupee-dollar rate stable without letting the rupee 


appreciate despite the growing buldge in forex ` 


reserves. While its effect on Kerala’s exports is 
likely to be negligible, its effect on the terms of 
trade is going to be adverse now that the inflation 
rate has already crossed-the double digit level. 


Industry í 

WE begin this section by examining the performance 
in the three years of the reform period as the 
prospects of industrialisation can only be a 
continuation of the trend. The value of ihe total 
manufacturing at 1980-81 prices was Rs 805.7 
crores in 1990-91. It fell to Rs 794.17 crores in 
1991-92, Rs 782.73 crores in 1992-93 and further 
to Rs 772.43 crores in 1993-94. A more. disquieting 
aspect is that the contribution of manufacturing to 
total SDP in 1990-91 at 1980-81 constant prices 
was 15.3 per cent and that it fell to 14.2 in 1991-92 
and is expected to fall to 11.9 per cent in 1993-94. 
It may be noted that the corresponding percentage 
was 22.44 in 1985- 86 and 15.77 as far back as 
1966-67 both at 1980-81 prices. [See Datta Roy 
Choudhury, Uma (1993), p.10] 

Can this depressing scenario be.reversed? Prima 
facie the answer is a clear ‘no’, Under the WTO 
regime, investment decisions will be governed by 
market forces subject of TRIMS (Trade Related 
Investment Measures) Agreement. Domestic. and 


preferencé for small scale industries and the 
reservation of production for them will have to be 


` abandoned. Preferential purchases from the small- : 
.scale/village industry sector .will also have to be 


done away with. The financial institutions, including 


‘those under the public sector, will be responding 


only to-the market signals. Under such a situation, 
the needs and requirements of backward regions 
will be of no consideration. The attraction of the 
developed regions will be greatly reinforced under a 
full-fledged market regime and, in the process, 
industrially backward States like’ Kerala will suffer 
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most. The abolition of the freight equalisation policy 
is going to affect Kerala, situated as it is on the 
southernmost tip of the country, more than any 
other region in the country. Admittedly power 
shortage is a serious handicap to the industrialisation 
of the State and now that the Central Government 
is leaving it to the private sector, including companies 
like Enron that will ask for their pound of flesh,. it is 
doubtful whether Kerala will be helped. Unless the 
State Government acts quickly a state of 
‘deindustrialisation’ may set in. ‘ 
The prospects of rectifying the situation’ with’ 
‘Central Government investment will be almost nil. 


- The percentage share of the State in the total 


Central investment in the country has come down 
from 3.24 per cent at the end of -March 1975 to 1.3 
per cent by March-end 1922. On a very conservative 
reckoning, Kerala might have earned foreign 
exchange worth about 30-35 billion dollars by way 
of exports of merchandise and manpower during 
1975-76 through 1993-94. This does not include the 


- 1.5 billion dollars that is estimated to come in this 


year by way of compensation to those who left 
Kuwait in 1991 as a result of the Gulf war. 
According to The Economist (November 27, 1993), 
offical Chinese figures show that some 33 billion 
dollars have been invested in China. by’ overseas 
Chinese from 1979 to 1993. Though the Kerala 
NRIs have failed to make productive investment in 
their home State, that they have earned an equally 
large sum by way of forex resources for the country 
as a whole cannot be treated lightly. Distributive 
justice within a federal polity demands a better deal, 


` especially because Kerala has honoured several. of 


the constitutional obligations such as universal 
education for children in age group six to 14, 
complete abolition of child labour, etc. The moot 
question is: will the private ‘sector act any better that 


A : : , _ the Union Government in the years to come to 
- -foreign capital will have a level playing ground. The - 


promote industrialisation in the State under the 
NWO? ! 

The Indian corporate: sector and TNCs have 
already Started redrawing the. industriaV/business 
map of India in their board rooms through mergers, - 
control of equitiés, etc. While Kerala certainly is 
important for them as a great market, it may not be 
preferred for locating their industries. The investment 


` subsidy of 15 per cent, subject to a maximum of Rs 


15 lakhs, or bearing 15 per cent of the cost of 
generation equipments will not click as most other 
States offer larger subsidies and bigger fiscal 
incentives to attract private capital. ` 
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The NWO is not a system that sees labour as a 
partner in production. It regards it as a necessary 
evil to be dispensed with as the technology i improves. 
The Kerala labour which has evolved in a different 
development legacy with greater right consciousness, 
_ non-feudal relations of production, egalitarian cultural 
ethos, emphasis on human dignity (people from 
backward classes emerging as social leaders) may 
come to be characterised as militant by the 
capitalist classes within the State and outside. 
Kerala's progress itself may thus prove to: be its 
undoing. This is a tentative hypothesis that needs 
further exploration. l 


Social Consequences ' 


a 


ONE thing jon which there is unanimity among the: 
supporters ‘and opponents of the stabilisation and- 
structural adjustment of the IMF-World Bank. 


‘combine’s development policy paradigm is that the 


burden of adjustment will fall disproportionately on 
the poor.. -The ultimate goal is to bring about a NWO. 


- ‘which is a strictly exclusive system as participation 
in the market is limited only to those who have 
exchange entitlements. ‘Under such a system, 
Kerala . is going to suffer especially because the 


State has been borrowing heavily to finance its ° 


" yawning revenue gap for over a decade by now. 
‘We may examine the social consequences of the 
NWO undef two broad heads: (a) social sector and 
(b) pen eon and Inequallty: 


The Social Silor 


The three pillars’on which Kerala’s attainment in . 


terms of physical quality of life is based, namely, 
health, education and social expenditure, are likely 
to weaken 'under the NWO, In 1975-76, a date 
which could be considered as a turning point’ in 
terms of the weakening of the productive base, 
Kerala had ithe highest per capita real expenditure 
(1982-83 prices) among the Indian States in terms 
‘ of social services, education and health as is well 


documented in Table |. Table | also shows that . 


„Kerala has not maintained this lead in 1990-91 as 
Punjab, theirichest State, has stolen a march over 
Kerala as | regards per capita expenditure’ on 
education and social expenditures and Rajasthan is 


heading to the top position pushing Kerala to the 


fourth place'i in regard to health. 

Table 2. which gives the Statewise rates of 
‘ growth in real per capita expenditures in the three 
sectors (social, education and health) during 1985- 
86 through 1991 -92 EONAR to the decade 1974- 


75-1984-85 is more revealing. Kerala is the only- 
State whose real social expenditure has turned 
, negative during the latter period. 

Interestingly enough, Kerala’s rate of growtn fe 
during 1985-86 through 1991-92 for education and al 
health has_ not turned negative whereas it was 
conspicuously : negative for health even for richer” 
States like Gujarat, Haryana and Maharashtra as is - 
shown in Table 2. Kerala probably has come to the 
point of an irreducible minimum -of committed 
expenditures on salary and pension as. regards, 
health and education throwing overboard the crying 
need for quality in-these two sectors. Still worse is _ 
in store for the State as the NWO gains Further 
acceleration in the country. 

The stabilisation programme is still on. The 
impact of fiscal correction and consolidation ‘will y 


-continue to fall on States, more so on Kerala. AR 


quality suffers, the Kerala State will be compelled to” 
hand over health, education and’ social welfare 
increasingly to the private sector. This is but a 
natural sequel to the market friendly regime and, 
dangerously enough, they would come to be widely 


‘ accepted as part of a new philosophy of efficiency 


and growth. But the poor will be price’ out in the 
process. 


The Question of Poverty et al. 

Kerala is the only State that has a pension 
scheme covering a wide range of persons from 
agricultural workers to cancer patients, welfare - 
schemes covering a wider category of workers 
ranging form construction workers to tree climbers, 
besides giving direct financial assistance to the 
unemployed, for the marriage of daughters of poor 
families, etc. This will. baffle the proponents of the 


Pa 


. market mediated welfare through the trickling down 


effect of growth. Herein lies the real- ‘differentia 
specifica’ of the Kerala model vis-a-vis the NWO. 
With States like Kerala starved of funds, all these 
social insurances will be. dropped one after the 
other. The tragic part of the story is ‘that this will-be 
done as -a legitimate exercise under the NWO 
regime. 

The slowing down of the simenditures on niece 


‘ services, health and education as a result of paucity 


,of funds and deterioration in quality will affect 
largely only the vulnerable sections of society. More 
than that, these sectors are going to suffer due to 
the undermining of the public distribution system 
(PDS). The PDS of Kerala covers 96 per cent of the 
households and a large variety of essential me 
commodities. Under the new dispensation, the PDS ~~ 
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Table 1 
Real Per Capita Expenditures of Major States at 1982-83 Prices 


States ; Total Social ve Educational Medical, Public Health 
` Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure ete. **(RMPH) 

1975-76 ` 1990-97 1975-76 . 1990-91 1975-76 1990-91 1975-76 1990-91 

Andhra Pradesh 247.9 505.74 * 73.67 - 175.94 37.7 82.71 18.41 ` 33.68 
Assam 229.43 609.86 73.89 184.53 43.88 - 106.46 17.59 45.96 
Bihar ‘ 161.3 356.08 ~ 41,99. 119.02 ' 23.41 72.2 9.79 24.34 

- Gujarat : 320.94 . 699.89 110.71 215.23 52.96 113.89 ’ 22.19 42.53 
Haryana 409 755.38 .- 90.79 218.23 ` 49.89 106.56 22.74 43.49 
Karnataka ; 293.56 576.85 82.2 188.33 44.74 94,12 20.83 37.27 
Kerala. , 305.93 ' 594.39 132.71 227.23 85.11 131.27 31.55 49.09 
Madhya Pradesh 222.74 447.71 68.09 151.37 33.69 70.95 16.81 34.61 
Maharashtra - 365.64 702.09 98.42 216.62 51.71- 117.08 25.31 45,37 
Orissa 242.82 489.54 73.08 ° | 156.55 37.73 78.86 16.4 33.74 
Punjab - ' 451.96 943.52 132.7 250.27 66.21 144.01 27.57 57.64 
Rajasthan 264.93 539.24 'B2.26 ` 181.59 21.06 94.18 26.32 60.04 
"Tamil Nadu 267.93 594.83 95.78 284.3 ` 45.11 112.72 22.8 50.29 
Uttar Pradesh- ` 206.41 428.53 48.98 125.32 ~ 30.78 74.68 10.62 29.39 
West Bengal 230.66 430.9 . 85.44 166.09 38.43 92.05 22.82 -36.32 
Mean 281.41 578.3 86.05 ^ 187.37 45.59 99.45 20.78 41,58 


Notes: *Figures relate to three-year averages centred on the years shown. 
**RMPH includes real per capita medical, public health, family welfare expenditures, 
Source: Prabhu and Chatterjee (1993) and EPW Research Foundation Si p 1308. 
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Table 2 
Rates of Growth in Real Per Capita Expenditures e? 
States f ` Total . Social ` Educational Medical, Public Health 
Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure efe.**(RMPH) 
1974-75-to 1988-86 to 1974-75 to 1985-86 to 1974-75 to 1985-86 to 1974-75 to 1985-86 to 
1984-85 , 1991-92 1984-85 1991-92 1984-85 1991-92 1984-85 1991-92 | 

<A Andhra Pradest, 6.22 1.98 8.59 i 0.73 7.31 3 7.21 -1.84 
Assam 8.22 3.88 8.14 1 6.3 2.79 ` 7.62 1.45 
Bihar , 7.09 3.55 — 9,49 _ 5.07 9.05 7.9 8.29 2.49 

Gujarat ' 7.17 3.72 6.38 0.8 5.83 3.79 7.3 -2.4 
Haryana 6.11 0.99 7.84 4.6. 5.33 4,2 10.22 -2.78 
Karnataka 6.57 1.37 5.86 2.46 4.67 4.64 4.41 -1.56 
Kerala 5.19 1.47 4.65 -0.59 3.18 1.11 5.26 1,36 
Madhya Pradesh 6.67 - 2.79 6.79 3.66 4.1 6.57 8.44 -1.69 
Maharashtra 5.96 . 1.88 6.97 2.34 5.36 5.12 7.46 -3.54 
Orissa 5.6 4.53 7.48 4.32 4.34 5.82 9.05 ` 1.54 
Punjab ` 6.53. 4.56 4.13 3.26 5.19 7.09 5.37 3.28 
Rajasthan 5.51 4.25 6.53 | 4.75 5.07 7.07 8.91 0.75 
Tamil Nadu ; . 7.64 3.73 . 7.49 4.43 5.57 6.1 9.53 2.13 

Uttar Pradesh . 71.93 4.94 7.82 5.61 4.53 8.29 10.29 2.4 
West Bengal 5.74 1.89 ' 6.91 3.65 6.94 5.2 4.97 2.14 





Notes: s igures relate to three-year averages centred on the years shown. . , i 
* ““ RMPH includes real per capita medical, public health, family welfare expenditures. 
Source: Prabhu and Chatterjee (1993) and EPW Research Foundation (1994), p. 1308. 
2 , j 
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of Kerala has ceased to be the fair price shops that 
they used ‘to be as the price of rice, wheat, sugar, 
etc. have been: stepped up” to the level of the 


market price. No wonder, the offtake of rice in' 1993 © 


from fair price shops was 1.6 lakh tonnes, or 8.8 
per cent lower than in the previous year, and that of 
wheat fell by a hefty margin of 19.4 per cent. This is 
contrast to ‘the increasing trend in offtake from the 
PDS in the past. 

Kerala depends on other States for about 70 per 
cent of its food requirements and as the PDS is 
sidelined by stepping up prices in tune with market 
prices and by reducing its coverage, the people of 


~ the State, .notably the poor and the fixed-income 
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earners, will ‘be hard hit, especially when free 
mobility will be fully established. The downgrading 


of the PDS is probably going to be the worst stab - 


on the people of Kerala. The figure of poverty ratio 
arrived at iby the Planning Commission's expert 
group, as reported by the State Planning Board, is 
32 per cent for 1987-88. B.S. Minhas et al. (1991) 
who rightly! criticised the Planning Commission for 
their “mindless tinkering” with the NSS data put the 
poverty ratio of Kerala around 44.12 per cent. [B.S. 


Minhas et al. (1991), p. 1676] It is unimportant to _ 


quarrel on ithe margin of error of these figures as 
the simple truth i is that it is high enough and is going 
to shoot up; under the NWO as the social insurances 


. built up till now are slowly abandoned and the food 


security i is jeopardised. 

The situation as regards unemployment, already 
bed enough, will worsen under the NWO. The 
decline inj the real output in the manufacturing 
sector is symptomatic of the change. It is reported 
that the mandays lost during 1990-91 through 1993- 
94 have increased from 16 lakhs to 40 lakhs. 
Though this situation cannot be seen as due to the 
rise of market.ascendancy, it is to be taken as a 
straw in the wind. Kerala -definitely has scope for 
expanding ‘employment for the skilled categories in 
hightech areas of electronics, biotechnology and the 
like. However, neither the educational system nor 
the entrepreneurial class have demonstrated the 
required response in this regard. 

The export ‘sector of Kerala, despite its rich 
potentials, : remains -traditiorial and is unlikely to 
provide more employment. Though ‘in. 1950-51, 89 
per cent ofi India’s foreign trade consisted of primary 
products, it fell to 21 per cent in 1992-93 whearas 
Kerala's trade remains largely concentrated around 


` primary products (over 90 per cent) even today. Will - 
it be possible for Kerala. to reverse the gear and. 


build a viable and diversified export sector? That is 
| 


a challenge the NWO poses before the people and 
the State. 


Under the NWO, where growth is market: 


mediated, inequalities are bound to increase. That 


Kerala is a relatively egalitarian society is fairly well 


documented. But indications are that economic 
inequalities have increased thanks to the foreign 
remittances. [see Oommen, M.A. (1993), p.7] 


Though it is difficult to accept the findings of the 


NCAER study (1994), which says that about 81 per 
cent of the State population is below Rs 12,500 in 


1989-90, and that only a little over five per cent is 


above Rs 25,000 their observation that compared to 
1987-88 (the income classes duly adjusted for 
inflation) there was an increase in these two income 
classes ‘merits closer examination. Some of the 


a 


A 


lower middle class (Rs 12,501-25,000) have fallen Na 
r= 


into these two classes. [See Rao S.L. (1994) 
Mridul Eapen’s study (1994) based on NSS data, 
goes to show that the, lower 30 per cent have 


` improved ‘their consumer expenditure over the 


years. It seems to disprove the NCAER findings. 
[See Eapen, M. (1994)] 

While the findings of the NCAER study are 
questionable, the trend towards widening inequalities 
cannot. be ignored as egalitarianism has been an 
acknowledged forte of the Kerala model. This trend 
is likely to increase as the percentage of the poor is 
bound to go up with a progressive reduction of the 
state’ s role under the NWO. 

` To conclude, the NWO is going to ‘work’ towards 


~ 


a sort of euthanasia of the Kerala model. Kerala ` 


has aitained a high physical quality of. life, a 


‘relatively better spiritual quality in terms of an 


extremely wide reading public, tremendous creativity 
in cinema. and literature, large years spent in 


‘ learning alongwith low polarisation in rural urban 


growth, lower gender disparities and the like. | have 
ventured to hypothesise that Kerala is fast losing its 
identity and its sustainability despite a rich inflow of 
foreign exchange. Haw much of this has been due 


‘to the political economy of an indifferent Union 


Government that failed to see the significance of 


the changes taking place in Kerala, ‘and some of the 


coalition governments, and how much of it is due to 
the NWO is a matter for students of economic 
history and political science to investigate. Under 
ihe NWO, there is also a_ challenge to. make the 
best out of a bad bargain. A leadership that will 
happily trade the community for self-aggrandisement 
will fail to see the writings on the wall. Enlightened 
political leadership and community awareness to 
sustain the rich and unique legacies of Kerala on 
higher domains is the crying need of the hour. | W 
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Appendix -A 
Index Number of Prices Received and Prices Pald . 
by the Farmers | 


È Price ` Farm Domestic Price Parity 
Received Cultivation Expen- paid index 

by Farmers Cost diture Farmers 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1986 921 1299 745 984 93 
1987 1063 1413_ 804 1066 100 
1988 1044 1520 “806 1143 , 91 
1989 1017 1604 897 © 1200, 85 
` 4990 1072 1728 ' 945 1277 84 
1991 1315 1910 -1078 1435 92 
1992 1486 2255 1202 1646 90 
1993 1505 2541 1291 1812 83 


Source: Department of Economics and Statistics, Government of 
Lypreraia 


l - NOTES 

1. With over 1100 journals and 40 dailies (three of them topping 
the list among language newpapers in India) and public 

` libraries in all villages Kerala has a une reading record 
among the Indian States. 

2. Coral reefs, backwaters and tropical rainforests alongwith 44 
perennial rivers are three bounties of nature which together 
provide the setting for. one of the richest biomass production 
potential on this planet. 
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For our own motherland a junction of the two great systems, Hinduism ` 
and Jslam—Vedanta brain and Jslam body—is the only hope. J see in my mind's eye 
the future perfect India rising out of this chaos and strife, glorious and invincible, 


with Vedanta brain and Islam body. 
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`- [believe that nothing. can be ‘greater than a 


business, however small it may be, that is 
governed by conscience, and that nothing 
canbe meaner or more petty than a 
business, however large, governed without 
honesty and without brotherhood. 


---- THE First Viscount LEVERHULME 


(Œ Hindustan Lever Limited, 
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Resurgence of Ethnic Identity in 
Contemporary World 


: The Balkan Experience 
` SATISH NAMBIAR. 


The following i is based on the speech General Nambiar, who was the Force Commander and Head of the 
Mission of the United Nations Protection Force in former Yugoslavia, delivered at a round-table discussion 
on “Pluralism and the Resurgence of Ethnic Identity in thè Contemporary World” held under the aegis of 


the K.P.S. Menon Memorial Society in New Delhi on Garobel 23, 1994. 


y T n my capacity, as the Force Commander and 


Head of Mission of the United Nations 
` Protection Force in former Yugoslavia, | had the 
unique opportunity of being closely associated with 
the developments in the Balkans for a period of one 
year from March 1992 to March 1993, and of 
interacting with the leadership and people of. the 
region, as also with UN and European Community 
negotiators. and senior representatives from troop 
contributing countries. It was an unforgettable 
experience in many ways, and | hope to share that 


‘with you in the context of the subject under 


discussion, by submitting to you certain observations 
on the developments | was witness to; many of 
these would be relevant in our-context, and may, 
therefore, merit greater in-depth analysis. 

At every set of talks or negotiations we were 


‘engaged in with the parties to the conflict, we were 


invariably treated to fairly lengthy history lessons. 
The animosities, suspicions and hatred generated 


in the region have their roots in history. For many ` 


centuries, the Balkan region had been considered 
an object of spoils among the then imperial powers. 
Among the. many reasons for this, was the fact that 
the Balkan. people often clashed among themselves 
over religious and national differences. Though the 
Balkan people were all Slavs in culture and Christian 
in religion, jealousies and quarrels arose among 


‘them on account of their different naticnalities— 


Albanians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Rumanians and so 
on—due to separation of small national groups from 
their homelands—Rumanians in Bulgaria, Albanians 
in Greece and Serbia, and so on. 

Insofar as former Yugoslavia was concerned, 
most of its peoples ‘were subjects of, foreign 
empires, and many of their lands were the scenes 
of constant warfare. The Croats spent almost two 
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centuries under the despotic and barbaric rule of 
the Ottoman Turks; then from 1699 to 1918, Croatia 
was part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire run from 
Budapest. The various tribes of Orthodox. Serbs 
were loosely united by the end of the thirteenth 
century, forming an empire which was, however, 


-© beset by endemic dynastic conflict, and territorial 


disruption, as the fortunes of war ebbed and flowed. 
The Battle of Cosovo in 1389 snuffed out Serbian 
independence, and for the following four centuries, 
the Serbs endured brutalising Turkish rule. However, 
by 1830 Serbia had wrested autonomy from the 
Turks, and by 1878, independence. A series of 
wars, mostly successful, had by 1914 enlarged the . 
country to include Kosovo, the country's spiritual 
home—its Jerusalem—and much of Macedonia. In 
the First World War, the Serbs, after some initial 
defensive victories, were overrun by the Central 
powers in 1915; Serbian military casualties were 
proportionately the highest of all the combatants in 
that War—with 57 dead per thousand of population 
and 371 dead per thousand mobilised (the 
comparative figures for Britain were 16 and 125 | 
respectively). ; 

Bosnia-Herzegovina was divided as early as the 
tenth century between the Catholic West and the 
Orthodox East. Most of the area was part of the 
unstable Serbian Empire until it too was occupied 
by the Turks. Turkish occupation changed the 
religious map of Bosnia-Herzegovina through the 
conversion to Islam of many of the local Slav 
inhabitants. In 1878, the province, alongwith the 
Sandjak region, was given to Austria-Hungary 
thereby robbing Serbia of part of what the Serbs 
regard as their homeland. Thus the people of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina’ never enjoyed even an 
autonomous existence.. 
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` against the German, Italian and Bulgarian occupiers, , 


. 1878 on ostensibly strong ethnic grounds but the. 





| 
Settled by Slavic tribes since the seventh century, - 
‘Macedonia became part of the Bulgarian Empire in . 


the early thirteenth century and then part of the 
Serbian Empire towards the .end of. that ‘century. 
The area was seized by the Turks even before 
Kosovo, and -‘misruled ‘by them for five-and-a-half 
centuries. Russia awarded Macedonia to Bulgaria in 


other powers forced its return to Turkey. The 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13 led to its liberation, but 
also. to partition between Serbia, Greece and’ 
Bulgaria. Macedonia, therefore, was another region 
with its own:history and traditions, or even identity. 
In 1918 a voluntary union, ‘the United Kingdom of 


the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was created. This f 


comprised restored Montenegro and pre-War Serbia 
(enlarged by the acquisition of Vojvodina from 
Hungary, and some bits of Macedonia from Bulgaria), 
and, from the ruins of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, . 
Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia-Horzegovina and the 


‘Sandjak. This came about ‘because. the southern 


Slavs: continued to be acutely apprehensive about 
their political survival. They feared their re- 
subjugation by the major European imperial powers. 
This ‘United: Kingdom was renamed, in 1929, as 
Yugoslavia, meaning the land of the Southern 
Slavs. 

in 1941, a German blitzbrieg overran-the country, 
and Yugoslavia- was partitioned. Germany and Italy 


‘annexed or occupied and administered large areas; 
-Vojvodina reverted to Hungary, most of Macedonia 


was awarded to Bulgaria, and the large puppet 
state of Croatia was created. There followed a war 


` combined with civil war between the Croat Ustashe 


and Muslim supporters of the Axis on the one side, 
Tito’s Communist dominated partisans on another, 
and the Serbian monarchist nationalists (Chetniks) 


` in the middle. This was a struggle (centred in 


' Bosnia- -Herzegovina) of a viciousness hardly - 


paralleled, even in the Soviet Union, in which about 
1.8 million Yugoslavs (that is, 10.9 per cent of the 


population) died. Over half of these deaths, including 


about 500,000 Serbs massacred by the Croatian 
Ustashe and their supporters during the “ethnic 
cleansing” in Croatia, was the result of the civil war. 
One can, therefore, imagihe the scars mal still 
exist. ! 

Aided by the collapse of German power 
elsewhere,- the partisans under Tito emerged 
victorious over the Axis, the Ustashe regime and 
the monarchists. Tito then set about creating a 
Yugosiavia in which bourgeois nationalism would be 
eliminated in favour of a socialist unity’ of the 
Yugoslav peoples, ail of whom would be treated as 
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equals. The country was divided into six federal 
republics—Serbia (including the provinces of 
Vojvodina and Kosovo), Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Montenegro and Macedonia. These 
were purely administrative divisions, and did not 
(indeed ‘could never) reflect the boundaries of 
Yugoslavia's heterogenous ethnic groups. Each 
republic, except Slovenia, contained substantial 
minorities. 


.The 1981 Census showed that in the Republic of `. 


“ Serbia—which was divided into three administrative 


units—Serbia proper. had 85 per cent Serbs, the 


- autonomous region of .Vojvodina had 55 per cent 
Serbs .and 20 per cent Hungarians, and the . 
autonomous region of Kosovo-Metohija had 75 per 


cent ethnic Albanians and 12.5 per cent Serbs. 
Croatia, had 76 per cent Croats and a substantial 
Serb minority of 11 per cent. Montenegro had 20 
per cent Muslim, 10 per cent Albanians and 67 per 


cent Montenegrins. Macedonia had 20 per cent . 


ethnic Albanians and 4.5 per cent Turks againt a 


Macedonian population of 65 per cent. The Republic ' 
.of Bosnia-Herzegovina contained a mix of about 39 
- per cent Muslims, 32 per cent Serbs: and ‘19.5 per 


cent Croats. an 


kj 


+ 


IN this historical background and ethnic: diversity lay 


the recipe for the disintegration of Yugoslavia 
following Tito’s death, almost concurrently with the 
collapse of communism in. Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, and the emergence of nationalism. 
There are other contributory factors as well, like the 


economic disparties between the republics and the - 


perceived diversion. of. resources from the affluent 
ones to the ones not.so well off, the predominance 
of Serbs in the central bureaucracy and the senior 
levels of the Armed Forces, and not least because 
of the impetus given. to separatism (in the name of 


self-determination) by powerful European neighbours. ` 


While the leaderships of the republics of former 
Yugoslavia must bear the responsibility for their 
break-up, the role of the international community, 
particularly the European Community and the USA, 
cannot easily be’ condoned. The European 


Community accorded recognition to Croatia and — 


Bosnia-Herzegovina against the recommendations 
of the Badinter Commission, which the Community 
had itself set up' to .determine whether these 
republics fulfilled certan basic constitutional 
requirements to merit such recognition. Any number 


~of theories can be advanced in this context. The 


Serb view is that it was a devious plot by the 
Germans and Austrians, with the support of some 
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others to cut Yugoslavia to size, and subjugate the 
region again—initially economically and, -in due 
course, politically. Another is that the reactions of 
the European Community and the USA were based 
more on naivete. What is more likely, though only 
time will tell, is that it was all’ a series of 
miscalculations by the Community and the USA, 
who blundered from one irresponsible decision to 


another, and finally reached a point of no’ return 
where they had to back the process of self- | 


determination. ‘ 


Insofar as the tragedy of Bosnia-Herzegovina is i 


concerned, | can best summarise the developments 

by quoting what Henry Kissinger had stated in The 

Washington Post in mid-May 1993. 
It is important to understand that Bosnia has never been a 
nation. There is no Bosnian ethnic group or specifically- 
Bosnian cultural identity. Located at the intersection of the 
Muslim, Greek Orthodox and Catholic religions, and at the 
dividing line between the Ottoman and Hapsburg Empires, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina has been the no-man’s land where 
nationalities displaced by endless wars were thrown together. 
Serbs, Croats and Muslims (who are descendants of Slavic 
Christians converted to Islam during Turkish occupation 
and therefore considered turncoats by the other ethnic 
groups), have managed to co-exist only under alian rule. 
The most irresponsible mistake of the current Bosnian 
tragedy was international recognition of a Bosnian state 
governed by Muslims. 
He goes on to state: 
But where Croatia and Slovenia had their own identity, 
Bosnia was a Yugoslavia in microcosm. itis a mystary why 
anyone could think that Croats and Serbs, unwilling to stay 
together in the larger Yugoslavia, could be induced to 
create a joint state in Bosnia-Herzegoyina,: together with 
Muslims they had hated for centuries, 


\ + 


UNFORTUNATELY, the lesson of Yuguslavia is 
that of self-determination taken to an extreme. 
Slovenia and Croatia sought and attained violent 
separation from a perceived Serb dominated 
Yugoslavia on this principle. The same theme is 
now being used by the Serbs in Croatia, and the 


Serbs and Croats in Boshia-Herzegovina, for their . 


recognition as independent entities. It is not 
inconceivable that the Albanian Muslims living in 
Kosovo and Macedonia, and, the Hungarians living 
in Vojvodina, would seek similar self-determination, 
leading no doubt to further bloodshed. Against this 
backdrop, what the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations has to say in his-:paper, An Agenda for 
Peace, is significant: 

The time of absolute and exclusive sovereignty, has 

passed; it was never matched by reality. It is the task of 


leaders of states today to understand this and to find a 
balance betwean the needs of good internal governance 


a 





and the requirements of an ever more interdependent 

world, Commerce, communications and environmental 
\ matters transcend administrative borders; but inside those 

borders is where individuals carry out the first‘order of their 
economic, political and social lives. Yet If every ethnic, 
religious or linguistic group claimed statehood, there would 

be no limit to fragmentation, and peace, security and 

economic well-being for all would become ever more 

difficult to achieve. 

Notwithstanding present trends, if the conflict in 
former Yugoslavia can be contained or managed, it . 
is not inconceivable that, given the interdependence 
of their respective economies, the diverse republics ° 
may, in due course, find it expedient to arrive at 
some sort of confederal arrangement in order to 
survive. This does not appear to be on the horizon; 


-in fact, things may get a lot worse before they get 


better. But the international community would do 


. well to’ work towards such an arrangement. 


To quote the Secretary-General again: 

The sovereignty, territorial integrity and independence of 

States within the established international system, and the 

principle of self-determination for peoples, both of great 

value and importance, must not be permitted to’ work 
against each other. Respect for democratic principles at all 
levels of social existance is crucial; in communities, within 

States and within the community of States. Our constant 

duty should be to maintain the integrity of each while finding 

a balanced design for all. 

Insofar as our country is concerned, if we are to 
manage this with any degree of credibility, we must 
shed the arrogance of any one group against 
others, rid ourselves.of the hypocrisy that appears 
to govern our body politic at`this juncture, and 
prevent the exploitation of religion towards political 
ends. On the economic front, “which in fact is 
probably the most important aspect, a great deal 
has been done, and is being done; that in itself 
should go a long way in neutralising the ‘divisive 
trends induced by ethnicity and sub-nationalism. 
We must build on it with greater enthusiasm. | 
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a want you fo take a vow that you will never again listen to the 
voice of Satan and abandon the way of brotherliness and peace. 
Personally | have never known what it is to be communal. To unite 

all ' ‘sections and all the: communities that people this vast land of 
ours has been my dream, ever since my early childhood, and till 


that dream is realised my spirit can know no rest.” 
woe ` } : t . | 
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COMMUNICATION 


_ Paradox of Secular Community 


i n his- attempt to determine the historical 


context of secularism in India Prof KON. 


Panikkar has put out of court the eternal aspect of 
culture. (Ref: “Towards an Agenda for Secularism”, 
Mainstream, October 8, 1994) ` 
In India, culture was understood to be an 
internally consistent system of transcendent values. 
Its knowledge is given'in a symbolic form. A series 
of interconnected symbols when internalised in the 
social conscience produces a cultural tradition. 
Thus culture has two dimensions—the social and 
Y the eternal. But while the social dimension of 
* culture cannot exist independently of its eternal 


dimensicn, the latter is independent of the former. A . 


culture remains alive in its eternal form even if it 
dies in history in which its social forms are 
expressed. It is alive as an interior journey of man 


which begins from the Self only to return to the Self. 


again. In this journey nothing that is external to the 
Self matters. The least that can be said of 
Panikkar’s four de force in tracing the ‘evolution’ of 


culture in ancient India is that it does not separate’ 


the essential from the contingent, or in Saussurian 
terminology, langue from parole. 
Culture, for Panikkar, is a record of the 
ethnographer. This historian, as Dray says, 
- must ‘revive, re-enact, rethink, re-experience the hopes, 
> fears, plans, desires, views, intentions, etc. of those he 
seeks to understand, 
Sadly ail thesé are lacking in the piece written by 
Panikkar. He fails to recover the meaning of 
_ historical action as he does not seem to be 
interested in unravelling the subjectivity and 
intentionality of those actions: The result is that 
instead of entering the realm of understanding he 
remains stuck on the leVel of explanation. Beginning 
his study of culture from behind ‘a veil of ignorance’ 
Panikkar ends up without lifting the veil. 
The process of secularisation in Europe as 
described by Panikkar is generally right, but too 
sketchy to merit serious attention. It was expected 
‘of him.to tell about the basically different course of 
development it followed in Catholic and Protestant 
countries. Why, on the one hand, the French 
bourgeoisie played a leading role in making radical 
assaults on the Church and Churchmen; and why, 
$] on the other, the English middle class carried its 
sectarian convictions into the socio-political spheres? 
is the different course of secularisation in France 
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and in England in anyway responsible for giving 
different shapes to their polity and class-relations in 
their early formations? The reference to Marsilio of 
Padua does not suitably fit into the argument. A 
completely naturalistic reading of Aristotle led Marsilio 
to a conception of state free from the authority of 
the Church. But it was not a secular state; and, in 


fact, as Sabine says, it was placed 

- jin the dangerous position of having to act as an agent of a 
supernatural Church. : 
Though differently from the European path, as 


the writer says, India developed its own version of 


secularism which found its clear and unambiguous 
expression in the aims and objectives of the Indian 
National Congress during its struggle against the 
colonial rule. This is too generalised a view of both 
—the history of India’s freedom struggle and the 
history of the Indian National Congress. It seeks to 
gloss over the heterogeneous -character of the 
nationa‘st discourse and presents it as a unified 
systeni vf thought. It also ignores the dissenting 
voices of prominent Congressmen and prefers ‘to 
deal with only the official resolutions of the INC. But 


„What is important to note at this juncture is that the 
writer lands himself in a serious contradiction when 


he, almost suddenly, suggests that ““social : 
secularism” remained an elusive ideal as it “did not 
historically develop in India’. All along ‘he was 
arguing that the Indian society through its different 
stages of cultural development remained firmly 
anchored in the idea of secularism. : 
/ 
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CONDEMNING Hinduism for its internal intolerance 
and oppressiveness Prof Panikkar goes on to reject 
the very concept of tolerance as unfit to bring about 
a secular society. For'him, to tolerate is to suffer or 
endure the other without accepting him or his belief. 
Panikkar has confusedly mixed. up the idea of 
tolerance as it developed in the West and as it 
developed in India. In the West it was’ primarily 
accepted on political grounds (when it was found 
that homogenity of.religious belief is no guarantee 
of domestic peace) and only secondarily on moral 
grounds (when it was realised that forced conviction 
is insincere, and fragile). In India, the idea of 
tolerance was metaphysically ingrained in different 
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belief systems that prevailed here; and it included 


the recognition of and respect for the other. 


Undoubtedly it was India which first provided the 
opportunity, to religions which came to settle here 
from the outside for the colourful flowering of their 
own ideas: of tolerance. A religion which has no 
conception to heresy and: conversion is inherently 
tolerant. As for the internal intolerance and 
oppressiveness of Hinduism (! suppose the author 
wants to say ‘of Hindu social system’ instead of 
Hinduism) which Panikkar’ points out, one can only 
say that it is an instance of democratic disapproval 
of a social system which undoubtedly degenerated 
in the Course of time but which was initially founded 
on a system of spiritual hieararchy without any 
prejudices :or exploitation. The question is not 
whether the system was right or wrong, but whether 
it is in anyway helpful to assess a system. on 
extraneous grounds. 

One cannot quarrel with Prof Panikkar for his 
views on mutual respect and appreciation. But the 
tendency of the Indian secularists to appropriate the 
Sufi and Bhakti literature for their own purposes is 
most reprehensible. Prof Panikkar has gone a step 
further in that he has appropriated the Upanishadic 
teaching as well. [The quote (p.16) is actually from 
Shivamahimanah Stotram (7). it was referred to by 
Swamiji in his address to the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago on September 11, 1893.) The central 
message of all the Bhaktas and Sufis is that it is 
possible for all- men to realise-God in their own 
being on the condition that one is prepared for an 
unconditional surrrender to Him. Religious humanism 
and Renaissance humanism are fundamentally 
different and have nothing in common except the 
suffix. To discover the: ideas of social reform and 
religious iconoclasm in Bhakti-and Sufi texts is not 
only a misreading of the text but also destructive of 
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its essential spirit. It is hoped from an enlightened. 


historian to avol committing such reductionist 


fallacies. 


| do not hold a brief for the ideologues of + 


Hinduiva but | must record my protest when an 
attempt is made to club together the critics of 
modernity and the Hindu fundamantalists, and 
portray the former as disguised advocates of 
Hindutva. in my article “After Ayodhya: the Secularist 
Delusion” (published in The Statesman on January 
19-20, 1993) while condemning in no uncertain 
words the demolition of Babri Masjid at Ayodhya on 
December 6, 1992, | have tried to bring out the 
underlying - affinities between secularism and 


fundamentalism. | have argued that they 
have the same view of religion. Both attempt to organise 
the religious realities to suit the cognitive, moral and social 
needs of men, and both reject those parts of the realities 
which do not respond to these predetermined needs. Thus 
from the religious point of view, secularism and fundamen- 
talism are not related as thesis and anti-thesis but they are 
two sides of the sarne coin; and one is as evil as the other. 


It may be Arun Shourie but not Ashis Nandy 
whom one may describe as a descendant of 
Golwalkar and Deshpande. 

An intellectual is within his rights to pefashion an 
old value system or to project a new value system 
for adoption by the society. But it is the rightful 
prerogative of the practising politicians to determine 


thoroughgoing modernist offering a communitarian 
thesis. Does Prof Panikkar forget that one of the 
chief characteristics of modernity is the breakdown 


_ of community relations? However, in this age of 


2 


‘the political agenda. It is quite interesting to find a 


post-modernism when the legitimacy of the modern - 


state is being called into question on various 


. grounds it is indeed in the fitness of things to plead 


for the revival of communities. But the idea of.a 
secular community is a big paradox. A community is 
structured on authority, faith, solidarity, hope, etc. 
and unless grounded in the sacred order of things it 


will inevitably degenerate into an association or a. 
club to promots quixotic ideas and actions. A 


community is imbued with the idea of a spiritualised 
cosmos, and it accords priority to Faith over 


and Being over thought. An ungrounded, deontolo- 
gised community devoid of the category `of the 
sacred (this is what a secular community would be) 
is like a Christian brotherhood without Christ. . 


Mukul Asthana 


St. Andrew's College, ; 
Lecturer in Political Science 


Gorakhpur (UP) 
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The Quiet Revolution | 
catalysed by Webel- 


| 
i 
| 
i 
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You may have heard about it. 
Or may be you don’t know. 
But Electronics in West Bengal is in a dynamic state of growth. Tad 


Saltlec—india’s first fully integrated electronics complex Excellent relationshi ip with Webel has led Siemens to 


in Calcutta—has become a nucleus of world-class launch its public switching and transmission systems 
techno-industries, Featuring Standard Design Factory, production, one of the finest manufacturing facilities in 
TF: Software Technology Park, National Test Labs, the.world, in Saltiec. Philips achieved ISO 9000 


' International Training Centre, High-speed Telecom Link. certification, and is, „expanding its operations in the 
' Big names like Philips, Siemens, GEC Alsthom, Tata, state. WTI, a Webel-Philips joint venture, opened its new 
i VSNL, Duncans, Gestetner, Gold Star and Hindusthan _state-of-the-art factory in Saitlec. “yp. 


Cables. And a host of youthful, dynamic, professional Advanced electronics projects are blooming. National d: 


l entrepreneire: and International partnerships are being forged. And 

i Success stories are spearheading a quiét revolution. Webel is moving into futuristic areas such as Solar 

l + A fie Energy. Setting up comprehensive solar project in 

ee eee ath orar slop participative collaboration with Helios Technology, SPA - 
i manufacture of soft ferrite items. Sieimens-Matsushita . of Maly. 


x (S+M), the second largest producers of soft ferrites in These are but a few glimpses. On the cards are an 
the world and Siemens Ltd have just joined in. intelligent Building and a Hardware Technology Park. 


I 
| mT 5 Now do you see the picture ? 
| 


Webel 


The ortie into the future continues- 





PARICHAY 





West Bengal Electronics Industry Development Corporatia Ltd. 
f ‘Webel Bhavan’, Block EP & GP, Sector V, Bidhannagar, Salt Lake, Calcutta - 700 091. m X 
; / 
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An Export House since 1974, RSI is in the manufacture of Iron 
Castings, to an ISO 9000 Quality Assurance System exclusively for. 
international markets. RSI is the winner of several prestigious 
Export Awards for its outstanding performance over the years. 


Bringing you an 
opportunity to sell 
-your products: _ 
Around the World | 


Now, with RSI’s Worldwide Network, varied experience in Foreign 
Trade, and with assistance from SBI and EXIM Bank, promotion of 
other Indian products meeting International Quality Standards’ is 
our new business. 

May we invite you to join us to share today’s 
-emerging business opportunities? Around the world. 
Please write to us with your product information. 


. R S I LIMITED 

1, BISHOP LEFROY ROAD O CALCUTTA 700 020 0 INDIA 
PHONE 247 1208 ©) 247 9055 O TELEFAX 247 7893 T 25 5132- 
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GARDEN FRESH ASSAM 








India is the world’s largest producer, exporter and consumer of tea. 
The country produces from the ordinary to 
the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to 
drink the best. That is why APEEJAY, which is 
l the áth largest-tea producer in the country; has decided 
i to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure pe 
a : Assam tea direct to the consumers. i 
i This is pure Assam tea from our own tea gardens. f 
, Make it the way you normally make your tea and it will 
i . give you a superb flavour and liquor. `- 
Drink this tea for 3 months and you will 
er 8 never want your old brand again. 





Assam Frontier Tea Lid. 
Empire Plantations (India) Lid. 
. Singlo (India) Tea Co Lad. 


Available a at 


PARK HOTEL 


15, Parliament Street, New Deihi 
Telephone : 352477, 352275 


and Better Stores in your neighbourhood 
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- Hassle-free Hospitalisation 
` Gover cum Annuity... 


. for you and your spouse. 






UNIT PLAN 


U TI "5 Tribute to Senior Citizens 
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® Unique Plan è How the Plan works 
One-time Investment; covers you and-your spouse from Simple! Show your Senior Citizens’ Identity card at 









age 58; for hospitalisation benefits up.to Rs 5 lakh, any of the hospitals, take, treatment, sign and walk 
@ Who can invest away. The rest will be taken care by us. 
' Any individual in the age group of 18 to 54 years can -@ Tie-up with over 120 select hospitals 

' join, For 55-59 year olds, plan open up to 31st May, - More hospitals will be added in the future. 

1995. Even an ompioyer can invest on behalf of his.  @ Annuity 

employes. Jain before age 55 and get annuity from age 58 






@ When and how mücti to invest. onwards. ‘ 
‘| Youfage > Rs Your age © ‘No-claim’ bonus 
40 9800 5% for every claim-free year (for a maar of 10 


45 15300 _ years) ; 
50 24500 è Withdrawal facility: 
54 35000 Available at age 61, without losing medical benefits. _ 


° Pre-existing diseases covered. 


D UNIT TRUST OF INDIA NEW INDIA ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


brings‘you this scheme in collaboration with India’s largest General Insurance Company 


Allinvestments in mutual funds and secunties are subject tamarkel asks and the NAV of schemas may go up or down depending upon the factors and forces affecting sacurities 
market Past performance is not necessanly Indicative of future resists. Senior Citteans’ Unit Plan is oni tho nama ot the scheme and does not in any manner Indmate ether the 
quahty of the schema, its future prospects or recums. Please consul your investment advisor or agent and read the offer document before investing. 
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i. - Reliance l l fi 
i Industries Limited ; ae 
3rd FLOOR, MAKER CHAMBERS IV, 

: 222, NARIMAN POINT, BOMBAY 400 021. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


r 


he | 





ne ee: Yarn, Polyester Staple Fibre 
and Texturised bulk stabilised Yarn 


1 f Zhe, 
\ ps pii 


Tel; 22 58" Fo l 22 60 70 Telex : 01186542 VMAL IN 
Gram : ‘RELCOMCOP' 
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= Breaking | 
- new ground 
— From down-to-earth beginnings, 


over 50 years ago... 
making cement to help build 
today's industrial India 
... to breaking new ground with ... 





refractory 
materials 

for - 
SLV taunches 































advanced 
ceramics ` 
for 
space 
probes 













. Catalysts 
and adsorbents 
for 
process ; : 
industries i é telecommunications 


and electronics 
industries 

















‘ace, today, is making 
a world of a difference. Opening doors ... 
opening ininds to fresh winds of change. 

And to give itself a head start in 
greenfield areas, the company is tapping 
the best in process knowhow and application 
technologies from the west, the east. Acquiring, 

then adapting to indian operating parameters. 


. ACC — pioneer and leader in cement. 

Now breaking through in other fields of endeavour. 
Leaping over the hurdles of traditional beginnings — 
and, into the pages of history in the making. 














special 
products - 
cements, grouts, 
compounds - for use 
in the Antarctica, 
below sea level, 
containing 
nuclear waste ... 




















i] 







`The Associated 
Cement Companies 
Limited. 


cement and so much more 
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l Taage teeing showered. with such blessings, year after year. 
. & Every time a loyal user’ of Amrutanjan ae relief from a 
throbbing aches a stuffy nose... he reaches for his trusted 
sunny-yellow baim: Bi the fast-acting rub goes to work, its 
; healing aroma fills the air-an minutes, his Sinisa 
His cold vanishes. “It’s gone” he remarks. And silently blesses 
. his faithful friend, Amrutanjan pain balm. # That's 
probably why. it’s been ‘around, growing from strength | Æ 


to strength, for one hundred years. @ With your good 


„wishes, another one hindred should be easy.’ 
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| 
TREAT FOR | 
THE FIGURE 
CONSCIOUS 


" By advertising in ALL 


AE 


other dailies - English, 


Telugu & Urdu, except 






READERS 


Eenadu, you will be 
missing out on nearly 


One Million Andhras. 


END 


ANDHRA ISN’T ANDHRA 


... WITHOUT EENADU 


"Eenadu’s total Urban Daily Readership in 
AP. is 2,000,000. 
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IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH AND GRAMMAR 


H Kumar Kaul 
i 1994, 340pp. Demy 8vo, Rs.60 (P.B.) 
Language is the medium of written as well as verbal communication. Effective communication 
cannot take place if there are grammatical mistakes, usage of wrong words, spelling errors etc. 
Improving the written as well as spoken English, the knowledge of grammar, avoiding the common 
errors, increasing the vocabulary etc., are important, particularly for students and generally for all 
those who use this language frequently or occasionally in offices or social circles. A correctly. 
written article or letter increase the prestige of the writer. For students who are on threshold of the 
spheres of higher education, career etc., the importance of a book which offers improvement of 
English and Grammar.can hardly be under-estimated. 
The book “Improve Your English and Grammar" explains in a lucid style with ample examples, the 
Grammar and points out possible pitfalls. The chapter on "Common Errors" explains to the reader 
the errors one is likely to commit in the normal course of writing or speaking and methods to avoid 
such errors. The book offers the reader a wonderful opportunity to expand the vocabulary through 
different chapters, particularly the chapters “Familiar Words in Expressive Sentences", "Popular 
Idioms and Phrases" and "Words Often Confused". 
Special emphasis has been given in the book. on the methods to improve one's written 
communications such as letters, articles, precis etc. 


Available at: 


D.K. PUBLISHERS DISTRIBUTORS (P) LTD. 


1, Ansari Road, Darya Ganj, New Delthi-110002 
Phone: 3278368, 3261465, Fax: 091-011-3264368 
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‘And soaring mountains 


India is a challenge fo 


_ your courage, 


In India there’s an endless 
challenge to man's courage and 
his spirit of adventure. 


Mountaineering on the 
Himalayan heights. Trekking 
enchanting forest trails. Skiing on 
an infinite stretch of snow. Rafting 
on the. turbulent waters of the 
upper Ganges. Wind-surfing on 
the surging waves of the seas. 
Sailing. fishing, scuba-diving, 
hang-gliding. India has it all. 
What you need is an urge for 
adventure and a zeal fo travel. 


Your India, 
More than you can 
imagine. 


Department of Tourism Kt 
Government of India MEA% 
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from political bondage but also egual 


| Netaji Fuathas Chandra Bose 


RAGHAV WUDLAM PVT LID. 


7/1, LORD SINHA ROAD, “LORDS” 3RD FLOOR, 
SUIT NO-397, CALCUTTA-700 071, INDIA. 
CFFICE: 242-8027 /8507 
ZAX: 91-33-2422888 1 
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PUBLIC INTEREST RESEARCH GROUP 


Presents 


AGAINST CONSENSUS 


-` Three Years of Public Resistance to 









>. Structural Adjustment Programme 





SAP ? 


AGAINST CONSENSUS covers : 
@ Analysis of Mass Movements L 
@ Political Parties Response m 
@ Trade Unions Response -~ m 
w Farmers Response n 
@ Non-Party Groups and NGOs 






By Dalip S. Swamy and Kavaljit Singh 


= What was the public resistance and struggle against structural 
adjustment programme [SAP], launched since July 1991,in India? 


w What was the nature, dynamics and extent of public resistance to 


Public Interest Research Group carried out an action-research to analyse and assess the nature 
and dynamics of public resistance to SAP and GATT negotiations. Since many policies under 
the adjustment programme are part of GATT negotiations, we have included public 
resistance to GATT under the SAP in this study. This research is based on the activities of 
political parties, trade unions, farmers groups, non-party groups, NGOs which carried out 
various actions in the last three years [July 1991. - September 1994], 

This action-research is now published for. wider dissemination and distribution among 
activists and organisations, We have also included the valuable data of activities of various 
. forganisations in this publication. 


Special Low-Priced Edition : Rs. 20/$5 [add Rs. 5/ $1 for packaging and postage) 
[Please send orders by M.O/Demand Draft only] 






























Emergence of New Coalitions 
Search for Alternatives 

Issues and Challenges 

Three years of Resistances activities 
[July 1991 - September 1994] 
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Tomorrow Belongs To 
The Achievers Of Today 
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REACHES OUT TO GLOBAL HORIZONS 






Few corporate entities make it to the top. 
Fewer still remain there. ; 
ONGC, India’s corporate giant is one such 
achiever. It continues to occupy its Mlusirious 
position in the ‘Fortune 500’ list and is 
a top ranking company among the premizr ol 
companies the world over. 

ONGC's 47,000 strong manpower, conr 
prising of best scientists, geophysicists, c-illers, 
production engineers and computer experts have 


` not only helped move Indian economy towards 


self-reliance but also made ONGC a torch bearer 
to the oil exploration industry of the third world. 

‘ONGC is going public, bufiding an equity that 
will reach the money markets across the globe. 
ONGC’s financial might is reflected in its 
highest annual profit of Rs. 2,000 crores and 
a contribution of Rs. 4,100 crores to the 
national exchequer. 
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OnGe 
Oil & Natural Gas Corporation 
INDIA — 
SEEKING. ACHIEVING. SUCCEEDING. 


With 8 mega projects underway, ONGC’s 
production would go up by over 10 million 
tonnes of crude oil and 8 billion cubic metres 
of gas by the end of the 8th Plan (1996-97). 
During this year, a production hike of 5 million 
tonnes of crude oil is expected due to the 
commissioning of 3 of these Projects—Neelam, 
L-I and L-I. : 

Major oil gas platforms—-SHG, NQP and NPC 
were commissioned in the last 6 months. SHG Is 
one of the longest compressor platforms in. the 
world. 


Oi and Natural Gas Corporation is poised 
to scale new heights in the changing business 
environment of liberalisation; exploring the 
possibilities of joint ventures, tapping foreign 
markets, diversifying into upstream and 
downstream areas. 

Yes, ONGC is globalising : Beginning 
of yet another saga of success. 
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India is a vast land. And its heritage invokes a desire 
to see it all. 


Snow-clad mountains of the Himalayas. The grandeur 
and glory of history reflected in forts and palaces 
across the land. The memories of the Victorian 
splendour of Calcutta. The eternal spirit of the city of 
Madurai. The timelessness of the river Ganga at 
Varanasi. The symphony of the sea at Goa. And more 
than a dozen exciting destinations dotting the 1600 
km coastline of India. 


We bring you India like none else. Taking you to 54 
destinations in India and 14 abroad. On an all-jet 
fleet of 53 modern aircraft. 


fs Its 
A Indian Airlines ae 


Discover our land with us airline 


oy 


~ 4 


Posted at CPSO in New Delhi on November 25/26, 1994 Delhi Postal REGD. NO. DL-1 1037/94, 
Licence No. (U-C-20/94). Licensed to Post without! Prepayment. Regd. with Registrar of Newspapers of India under No. RN 706. 
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FUMITSU 


CAN YOU IMAGINE WHAT THE WORLD WOULD BE LIKE 
IF PEOPLE DIDN'T SPEAK OR LISTEN TO EACH OTHER? 








No voices. No laughter. No messages. No 
information. No telephone calls. 

It’s unimaginable and thanks to companies 
like Fujitsu its impossible as well. 

Take a closer look. 

In the heart of Punjab, at Eltop, is the 
beginning of one of the most advanced 
telecommunications manufacturing facilites 
in the world. 

ARs. 110 crore joint venture between Fujitsu 
of Japan, and PSEDPC of Punjab, the facility 
will build the advanced FETEX-150 Digital 
Electronic Switching Systems. 

Complete with 2,40,000 subscriber lines, 
60,000 trunks, 24,000 traffic (Erlangs), 
12,00,000 calls (BHCA), and 780 operator 
positions, the FETEX-150 is everything a state 
of the art switching system should be. 

“Yet Uespite using the most advanced 
technology available, the FETEX-150 is very 





simple to operate, maintain and expand, as your 
requirements grow. 

(After all, what good is advanced 
technology if it's difficult to use?) 

Which brings us to what Fujitsu technology. 
stands for worldwide: ‘What mankind can 
dream, technology can achieve’. 

It’s a belief that makes the FETEX-150 
a pathbreaking system. 

It’s a belief that will make Fujitsu India 
Telecom Limited a pathbreaking company. 

And it's a beliefthat will never allow people 
to stop speaking or listening to each other. 


FUJITSU INDIA TELECOM LTD. 


A joint venture between Fujlisu of Japan and PSEDPC, Punjab 
Udyog Bhawan, Sth Floor, Sector 17, Chandigarh. 
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